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HUNTING  THE  GUANACO 

By    CHARLES    WELLINGTON    FURLONG,   F.  R.  G.  S. 

Illustrated  with    Photographs  and  Diagrams  by  the  Author 

Including  an  Explorer's  Observations  of  this  Southernmost  Big 

Game  Animal  of  the  World  During  Expeditions  Through 

Tierra-del-Fuego  and  Patagonia 


^^HE  half  water-logged 
boat  in  which  I  was 
cruising  through  the 
southern  part  of  the 
Fuegian  Archipelago  was 
drifting  northward  with 
the  current  through  Murray  Narrows. 
The  current  was  setting  up  from  Pon- 
sonby  Sound  and  spilled  through  the 
Narrows  into  Beagle  Channel.  On 
either  hand  thick  forests  of  Antarctic 
beeches  covered  the  steep  mountain  sides 
and  Hoste  and  Navarin  Islands  tow- 
ered above  us.  Far  north  through  the 
Narrows,  the  snow-crowned  peaks  of 
the  Martial  Mountains  ranged  jaggedly 
across  Beagle  Channel,  an  impassable 
barrier  along  the  southern  coast  of 
Tierra-del-Fuego. 

My  only  companions  were  four  Yah- 
gans.  They  had,  as  was  their  habit,  made 
sport  of  the  porpoises,  mocked  the  weird 
cries  of  the  penguins,  imitated  with  their 


arms  the  lumbering  motion  of  the  steam- 
er ducks  as  they  paddled  clumsily  away 
with  their  wings,  and  made  uncompli- 
mentary remarks  about  some  philosophi- 
cal shags  we  passed  on  a  nearby  rock. 
Suddenly  a  weird,  tremulous  sound — a 
half-idiotic  neigh —  echoed  from  an  open 
stretch  of  a  mountain  side.  The  dark, 
wolfish  eyes  of  the  Yahgans  keenly  fol- 
lowed the  direction  of  the  sound.  Heh- 
heh-heh-heh !  it  went  again. 

"Aniura!"  (guanaco)  whispered  one, 
as  they  crouched  low  in  the  boat.  "Kill !" 
and  he  pointed  to  the  rifle  beside  me  in 
the  stern  sheets.  The  golden  brown  of 
the  white-breasted,  deerlike  animal  stood 
out,  a  little  note  of  color,  complement- 
ing strongly  against  the  verdant  green  of 
the  dank,  wet  forest  side,  but  well  out 
of  range. 

I  had  seen  the  Indian  guanaco-skin 
capas  (cloaks)  sold  by  the  fur  dealers 
of   Punta  Arenas,  but  this  was  my  first 
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glimpse  of  the  animal  itself,  many  thou- 
sands of  which  I  saw  later  during  my 
expeditions  through  Tierra-del-Fuego 
and  Patagonia.  "You  are  a  queeer  ani- 
mal, indeed,"  apostrophized  an  Argen- 
tine lieutenant  as  he  and  Captain  Mus- 
ters once  viewed  a  solitary  guanaco.  "You 
have  the  neigh  of  a  horse,  the  wool  of 
a  sheep,  the  neck  of  a  camel,  the  feet  of  a 


deer,  and  the  swiftness  of  the  devil."  Yet 
withal  a  graceful  animal  and  at  a  dis- 
tance not  unlike  red  deer,  though  larger. 
Though  the  guanaco  roams  wild  as  far 
north  as  central  Peru,  yet  Navarin  Is- 
land, then  on  our  starboard  hand,  54° 
South,  was  their  southernmost  point  of 
distribution.  The  fact  that  guanaco  roam 
the  island  of  Navarin,  separated  from 
Tierra-del-Fuego  by  Beagle  Channel, 
which  in  turn  is  separated  from  the  main- 
land of  South  America  by  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  raises  an  interesting  question 
as  to  how  they  got  there.  Though  it  is 
known  that  guanaco  swim  remarkably 
well,  even  this  might  not  at  first  thought 
justify  the  belief  that  any  land  animal 
could  swim  the  broad  reach  of  bitter  cold 
brine  which  swirls  through  the  sunken 
valleys  of  Beagle  Channel  or  the  passage- 
way of  Magellan  Strait ;  but  careful  ob- 
servation shows  us  there  are  two  points 
where  such  a  passage  at  slack  water  i, 
feasible. 

From  Patagonia  guanaco  probably  swam 
the  two-mile  stretch  of  First  Narrows  to 
Tierra-del-Fuego  and  ultimately  found 
their  way  across  Beagle  Channel  by.  way 
of  Gable  Island,  in  the  middle  of  that 
passageway,  which  leaves  only  a  three- 
quarter  mile  stretch  to  Navarin  Island. 
Hoste  Island  is  separated  from  Navarin 
on  the  west  by  scarcely  more  than  a  quar- 
ter mile  passageway  of  Murray  Narrows, 
through  which  we  were  passing.  Yet 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  Yahgans  told 
me  they  had  never  known  of  a  guanaco 
being  on  Hoste. 

So  it  was  within  seventy  miles  of  Cape 
Horn  I  saw  my  first  South  American 
camel,  for  the  guanaco  belongs  to  the 
fa m ilia  camclidac ,  a  small  group  of  sele- 
donts  wThich  includes  only  camels  and 
llamas.  The  family  comprises  two  spe- 
cies— the  genus  cam  el  us,  confined  to  the 
old  world,  and  the  genus  llamas,  confined 
to  the  southern  continent  of  the  new 
world. 

The  camelidae  are  characterized  more 
particularly  by  long  limbs  and  the  ab- 
sence of  any  trace  of  the  second  and  fifth 
toes,  while  in  the  upper  jaw  is  but  a 
single  pair  of  incisor  teeth.  The  genus 
llamas  differ  from  the  old  world  camels 
in  being  smaller,  having  no  hump  to  speak 
of,  and  the  absence  of  one  premola.  There 
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are  four  varieties  belonging  to  the  genus 
llama  —  the  llama,  alpaca,  vicuna,  and 
guanaco,  from  all  four  of  which  wool  is 
obtained. 

The  llama  and  alpaca  are  domesticated 
by  the  natives  of  the  Peruvian  and  Bo- 
livian highlands,  but  the  vicuna  and  gua- 
naco are  found  in  the  wild  state.  The 
llamas  and  guanaco  stand  about  three 
feet  at  the  shoulders,  while  the  vicuna 
and  alpaca  are  smaller.  Both  for  its  wool 
and  as  beast  of  burden  the  llama  was 
used  long  before  the  coming  of  the  Span- 
iards, and  by  many  is  supposed  to  be  a 
domesticated  guanaco. 

The  habitat  of  the  llama  ends  in  north- 
ern Chile,  but  we  find  the  guanaco  (an- 
chenia  guanaco)  also  throughout  the  en- 
tire length  of  the  Andean  chain,  out  on 
the  pampas  of  Patagonia,  and  on  the  is- 
lands of  the  Fuegian  Archipelago. 

The  guanaco  was  first  recorded  by  Pi- 
gafetta,  of  Magellan's  fleet,  in  1521,  and 
since  then  has  been  mentioned  by  differ- 
ent explorers  or  travelers  who  have  skirt- 
ed or  traveled  through  his  habitat.1  The 
few  ethnologists  who  have  studied  the 
Amerinds  of  Patagonia  and  Tierra-del- 
Fuego  must  perforce  give  due  considera- 
tion to  the  guanaco  by  reason  of  his  be- 
ing the  greatest  economic  asset  of  these 
tribes. 

In  Patagonia  the  puma  is  a  natural 
enemy  to  the  guanaco.  On  Tierra-del- 
Fuego  and  Navarin  Island,  aside  from 
man  (and  Ona  Indian  hounds),  he  has 
none,  unless  it  be  the  large  Fuegian  wolf 
fox,  which  may  sometimes  prey  on  the 
unprotected  young. 

The  Yahgans,  being  canoe  Indians,  de- 
rive most  of  their  food  and  scant  clothing 
from  the  sea,  but  occasionally  in  winter 
they  venture  a  little  into  the  dense  moun- 
tain forests  in  search  of  the  guanaco  for 
food.  Occasionally  a  pelt  formerly  took 
the  place  of  their  scant  attire  of  otter 
skins.  These  usually  hung  front  and  back 
over  their  shoulders,  and  were  shifted  for 
protection  according  to  the  direction  of 
the  wind.  Now  they  nearly  all  wear 
white  men's  clothes. 

The  splendid  tribe  of  primitive  Onas 
who  inhabit  the  dank,  cold  mountain  fast- 

~  (1)  Among  some  of  the  best  accounts  are  those 
given  hy  Darwin  in  "Voyages  of  the  Adventure 
and  Beagle."  Captain  Musters  in  his  "At  TTome 
with  the  Patagonians,"  and  by  Hesketh  Prichard 
in   "Through   the   Heart   of   Patagonia." 
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TION 


GUANACO   IN   WINTER,   TIERRA-DEL- 
FUEGO 


GUANACO    RINGS 

nesses  of  southern  Tierra-del-Fuego  is 
the  most  dependent  on  the  guanaco.  Its 
meat  is  food,  its  warm  wooliy  coat  their 
clothing,  and  its  hides,  cured,  sewn  to- 
gether and  rubbed  with  red  ocher,  serve 
as  windbreak — a  semi-wTigwam.  Thus 
not  only  is  this  animal  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter  to  the  Onas,  but  his  hide  is  sewed 
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into  small 
water  bags 
and  cut  into 
strips  for 
cords,  por- 
tage harness, 
and  girdles; 
the  sine  w 
from  the 
loin  is  twist- 
ed into  bow 
strings  and 
the  filaments 
separated  in- 
to thread.  ' 
Even  its 
bones  t  h e y 
turn  into 
primitive 
awls. 

T  ierr  a- 
del  -  Fuego, 
about  the 
size  of  New 
H  a  mp  shire 
and  Ver- 
mont com- 
bined, may 
t  o  po  graph- 
ically be  di- 
vided into 
two     distinct 

areas,  i.  e.,  the  open  lands  of  the  north- 
ern half,  really  a  continuation  of  the 
Patagonian  pampas,  but  separated  from 
them  by  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  and  the 
mountainous  forest  and  bog  region  of 
the  southern  half,  a  continuation  of  the 
Andes. 

In  Tierra-del-Fuego,  the  guanaco  feeds 
upon  a  grass  resembling  the  festuca,  the 
sheep  grass  of  the  Scotch  moors,  and 
equally  good  for  raising  sheep.  Conse- 
quently in  the  northern,  open  lands,  both 
the  Onas  and  the  guanaco  have  not  only 
been  killed  off  by  the  ranchers  in  great 
numbers,  but  have  been  driven  into  the 
valleys  and  forests  of  the  inhospitable 
mountainous  lands  to  the  south. 

Through  a  section  of  this  pristine  re- 
gion, never  before  looked  upon  by  a  wThite 
man,  I  wras  traveling  alone  with  Onas. 
Beyond  the  range  long,  lanelike  meadow 

(1)  All  of  these  articles  may  be  seen  in  the 
Furlong  collection  at  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  in  New  York  and  most  of  them 
in  the  Furlong  collection  in  the  Peabody  Museum, 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge,   Mass. 
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1.  Murray  Narrows.  Navarin  Island  on  right,  Hoste  Island 
on   left 

2.  Point  opposite  Gable  Island  where  guanaco  crossed  Beagle 
Channel. 

3.  Region  where  Anakin's  hound  ran  down  guanaco. 

4.  Point  opposite  First  Narrows  where  guanacos  probably 
crossed   from  Patagonia   to  Tierra-del-Fuego. 

5.  Central  region  of  high  pampas  near  Arroyo  Dios  where 
guanaco  was  shot.  North  of  this  along  the  Santa  Cruz  is  the 
vicinity  where  Darwin  found  ground  covered  with  guanaco 
skeletons. 

6.  Region  of  Lake  Argentine  and  Mt.  Frias. 

7.  Baguales  region  where  guanaco  were  plentiful  and  where 
they  crossed  a  divide  7,000   feet  altitude. 

8.  Vicinity  of  Last  Hope  Inlet,  including  Cerro  Margarita, 
where  guanaco  were  shot  with  revolver. 


lands  opened 
up  before  us. 
Into   these 
the     tongues 
of  the  wood- 
ed forest  lap- 
ped out  here 
and    t-h  e  r  e 
into  the  soft, 
s  u  c  c  u  lent 
grasses 
which 
waved  in  the 
cold    breezes 
from    the 
shaking, 
quaking 
bog.  Anakin, 
my  head  In- 
dian, rode  in 
front.  Some- 
where  along 
the     moun- 
tain   side 
wThere     our 
horses 
could  not  go 
because 
of    bog,    his 
two  wives 
with  a  guan- 
a  c  o  -  hound 
were    cross-cutting    ahead    of    us    with 
their  loads.     Slowly  Anakin   turned  his 
head   and  stealthily   looked   at  me   from 
the  corner  of  an  eye.     I  knew  the  signifi- 
cance.    He  had  seen  something;  had  I? 

"Yotin"  (guanaco),  he  muttered,  and 
a  herd  of  a  half  dozen  long-legged,  long- 
necked  guanaco  pranced  and  gamboled  in 
the  velvety  grass  and  swayed  their  long 
necks  to  the  ground.  In  general  appear- 
ance they  might  almost  have  been  taken 
for  does.  Suddenly  they  bounded  away, 
and  Anakin  quickened  the  pace  with  our 
pack  horses.  Seeing  no  object  in  over- 
taxing the  already  worn-out  animals,  I 
demurred.  But  Anakin,  with  the  remark- 
able vision  of  these  Fuegians,  had  seen 
more  than  I  had. 

"Wish'n"  (dog),  he  muttered,  and  I 
understood.  His  hound,  directed  by  the 
women  far  ahead,  had  startled  the  guana- 
cos,  and  Anakin  had  seen  it  bring  down 
a  young  female.  The  women,  reaching 
it  first,  drove  off  the  hound,  and  Anakin 


MOST    CHARACTERISTIC    GAIT    OF   THE    GUANACO 
First  movement  of  the  lope.  Last  movement  of  the  lope. 


soon  was  skilfully  cutting  out  some  meat. 
A  hunk  of  the  hind  quarter  served  our 
immediate  needs,  and  Warkeeo,  one  of 
Anakin's  wives,  tied  on  her  back,  beneath 
her  baby,  a  side  of  ribs  for  future  use. 

The  folk-lore  of  the  Onas  abounds 
in  stories  and  legends  of  the  guanaco. 
"Daughters  of  the  Yellow  Clay"  they 
call  them,  for  the  guanaco  is  fond  of  yel- 
low clay  and  rolls  in  it.  This  is  how 
he  got  his  coat.  Yoh'n  was  female,  and 
Corre,  the  yellow  clay,  married  her. 

The  Ona  word  for  guanaco  is  'yohn, 
the  o  being  pronounced  very  emphatically 
and  prolonged.  In  both  the  Ona  and  the 
Yahgan  vocabulary  there  is  an  absence  of 
generic  terms,  but  an  abundance  of  spe- 
cific ones.  In  Ona  a  full-grown  male  is 
called  mareen,  and  a  female  cheyuan.  A 
single  male,  clatuan ;  a  young  female,  om- 
ten.  Again,  they  have  the  word  oonan, 
meaning  a  yearling  of  either  sex ;  a  fe- 
male guanaco  with  young  they  call  toul- 
pa'i,  and  a  little  guanaco  is  known  as 
toul.  A  troop  of  young  females  they  speak 
of  as  simean,  while  a  great  herd  of  all 
kinds  is  known  as  imilen. 

From  the  time  the  Ona  baby  is  wrapped 
in  swaddling,  clothes  of  guanaco  and 
strapped  to  its  cradle  with  guanaco 
thongs  and  travels  in  a  fold  of  its  moth- 
er's guanaco  skin  capa,  to  the  time  when, 
as  an  old  man,  he  is  wrapped  in  his  gua- 
naco-skin  shroud,  the  guanaco  serves 
an  unequaled  use  in  the  lives  of  the 
Onas. 

At  the  age  of  adolescence  Ona  custom 
calls  the  boys  away  from  the  society  of 
the  camp,  to  undergo  their  disciplinary 
initiation  into  manhood,  called  k'loct'on. 
Living  apart,  under  the  surveillance  of 


an  Ona  man  or  two,  they  are  put  through 
a  course  well  nigh  calculated  to  either  kill 
or  cure.  Men  dressed  like  fearful  appari- 
tions, bearing  flaming  torches,  their  faces 
covered  with  hideous  skin  masks,  spring 
into  I'heir  wigwams  at  night  with  de- 
moniacal yells — to  teach  them  courage. 
The  initiates  are  sent  on  long  journeys 
into  the  forests  to  tug  and  lug  back 
through  the  tangle  and  bog  the  guanaco 
the  hunters  have  killed — to  inure  them 
to  endurance.  Soon,  with  only  a  lone 
hound  for  a  companion,  and  bow  and  ar- 
rows for  a  weapon,  the  Ona  boy  must 
run  down  his  own  game  or  starve — this 
to  make  him  skilful ;  and  then  he  must 
struggle  with  it  to  the  outskirts  of  the 
camp,  where  he  must  leave  it.  Ultimate- 
ly, when  the  choicest,  fattest  parts  have 
been  cut  away,  the  lean,  tough  remnants 
are  his  reward — which  is  to  train  him  in 
self-denial.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the 
Ona  youth  emerges  from  k'loct'on  a  man, 
strong  in  body  and  character. 

No  wonder,  too,  that  these  stoics  have 
retreated,  undaunted  and  unconquered, 
before  the  advance  of  the  white  man,  and 
that  when  food  is  scarce  they  encroach  on 
the  territory  of  the  neighboring  group 
and,  fearless  and  cool-headed,  actually 
hunt  the  guanaco  under  the  very  arrows 
of  their  enemy. 

The  Onas,  being  foot  Indians,  depend 
to  a  great  extent  on  running  down  gua- 
naco with  their  dogs  or  bringing  them  to 
bay  with  their  hounds,  stalking  them  hid- 
den under  guanaco  skins  or  from  bushes. 
Sometimes  a  guanaco  hunt  is  organized 
on  a  large  scale.  This  is  really  a  "drive." 
Two  of  their  methods  of  a  "drive"  are 
shown    in    the    accompanying    diagrams. 
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During  the  past  few  years  the  Ona, 
hidden  and  protected  in  the  forests  from 
the  white  man's  aggression,  has  slightly 
increased  in  numbers.  The)  may  total 
over  300,  but  this  has  increased  their  de- 
mand for  food  and  depleted  their  main 
food  supply — guanaco.  So  the  passing  of 
the  guanaco  will  but  herald  the  passing 
of  that  splesdid  Fuegian  tribe,  the  Onas. 
For  the  Ona  must  starve  or  steal  the 
white  man's  sheep,  and  in  raiding  the 
ranches  he  will  shortly  be  exterminated 
by  the  rangers;  in  peaceful  contact  he 
will  reach  his  extinction  through  clothes 
and  disease,  which  with  many  primitives 
have  proved  to  be  more  fatal  than  bullets. 

Their  only  hope  is  in  the  Argentine 
and  Chilean  governments  setting  aside  in 
perpetuity  for  the  Ona  the  almost  value- 
less land  they  now  occupy  south  of  lati- 
tude 54°,  to  the  coast  range  of  mountains 
bordering  Beagle  Channel,  and  the  re- 
stocking of  this  land  with  guanaco  from 
the  pampas  of  Patagonia. 

Patagonia  the  Best  Range 

In  the  open  meadows  of  central  Tierra- 
del-Fuego,  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Bou- 
ceron  range  in  western  Tierra-del-Fuego 
in  particular,  I  ran  across  quite  a  number 
of  small  herds  of  guanaco  ranging  any- 
where from  three  to  a  half  dozen  to  a 
herd.  But  Patagonia,  where  guanaco  are 
found  in  the  greatest  numbers,  undoubt- 
edly offers  the  best  opportunity  in  South 
America  to  study  these  interesting  quad- 
rupeds, preferring,  as  they  do,  the  tem- 
perate climate,  ranging  from  the  beech 
forests  of  Navarin  Island  to  the  moun- 
tain ranges  of  Peru. 

Darwin  found  them  in  the  valley  of 
the  Santa  Cruz,  in  herds  generally  rang- 
ing from  a  dozen  to  thirty.  I  can  sub- 
stantiate this  as  characteristic  of  guanaco 
throughout  Patagonia,  but  I  have  fre- 
quently seen  guanaco  in  smaller  numbers, 
in  bands  of  from  three  to  a  dozen,  and  it 
was  no  uncommon  thing  to  run  across 
single  animals. 

The  greatest  number  seen  by  Darwin 
on  the  banks  of  the  Santa  Cruz,  num- 
bered at  least  five  hundred,  while  Priclv 
ard  also  records  seeincr  as  large  a  h°rd  in 
the  vicinity  of  Mt.  Frias.  But  during  my 
entire  expedition  across  Patagonia,  which 


included  both  the  Santa  Cruz  valley  and 
the  vicinity  of  Mt.  Frias  during  Febru- 
ary and  March,  I  saw  no  really  large 
herds,  and  only  a  few  at  Lake  Argentine, 
which  duplicates  Prichard's  observations. 
On  the  high  plateaux  and  valleys  of  the 
mountain  region  of  the  Baguales  I  saw 
greater  numbers  than  anywhere  else ;  one 
herd,  which  had  scattered  to  browse,  un- 
doubtedly numbered  nearly  three  hun- 
dred. This  bears  out  the  general  opinion 
that  guanaco  seek  the  high  pampas  in 
summer    and    the    low    pampas    in    win- 


ter. 


My  first  Patagonian  guanaco  I  saw 
from  the  deck  of  the  steamer  Patagonia, 
as  two  of  these  graceful  animals  silhou- 
etted themselves  along  the  skyline  of  the 
sea  and  storm-escarped  Barrancas  south 
of  the  little  wool  port  of  Gallegos. 

My  expedition  across  Patagonia  com- 
prised my  gaucho,  myself,  a  troop  of  seven 
horses,  and  a  bell-mare.  Half  the  troop 
were  used  each  day,  two  for  riding  and 
two  for  packs,  the  troop  be'ing  driven  free 
ahead  of  us.  We  pitched  tent  only  when 
in  the  vicinity  of  Indian  camps,  so  as  to 
prevent  our  outfit  from  being  stolen ;  at 
other  times,  wrapped  up  in  our  guanaco 
skins,  we  slept  on  the  dry,  wind-swept 
pampas.  A  member  of  a  former  expedi- 
tion, wrapped  up  in  his  fur  capa,  was 
pounced  upon  by  a  puma  during  the 
night,  undoubtedly  being  mistaken  for  its 
natural  quarry,  a  guanaco.  The  man  was 
badly  lacerated,  for  a  single  blow  from  a 
puma's  paw  will  kill  a  guanaco  or  sheep. 

After  many  monotonous  miles  and  long 
days  of  weary  jogging  at  a  steady  trot  in 
the  fierce,  nerve-racking  west  winds  which 
swept  across  these  plains,  at  last  wre  sight- 
ed, down  in  a  cahadon ,  a  Tehuelche  camp 
of  five  toldos  (guanaco-skin  tents),  by 
which  we  camped.  We  had  seen  guanaco 
all  along  our  journey,  but  here  the  im- 
portance of  this  animal  to  the  Tehuelches 
particularly  impressed  me. 

The  guanaco  is  to  the  Patagonian  wThat 
the  camel,  to  a  great  extent,  is  to  the 
Arab :  or,  more,  what  the  bison  was  to 
the  North  American  Indian.  Its  flesh  has 
satisfied  my  hunger  enough  times  for  me 
to  appreciate  what  the  sputtering  piece  of 
guanaco  meat  on  a  slanted  stake  over  a 
fire  of  calif  ate  roots  has  from  time  imme- 
morial  meant  to  the  Tehuelche   in   the 
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HOW    THE   ONAS    HUNT  THE   GUANACOS 

The  herd  of  guanacos  (represented  by  the  small  marks  shown  in  the  centre)  are  rounded  up 
and  driven  in  between  the  two  lines  of  Onas  (iepresented  by  triangular  spots)  which  gradually 
converge  toward  a  narrow  runway  where  the  bowmen's  pits  are  located.  As  the  guanaco  pass 
along  the  Onas  close  in.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  bowmen's  pits  the  greatest  slaughter  occurs. 
Usually  a  valley  way  is  chosen  for  the  drive.  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  drive  also  occurs  between 
two  small  rivers  and  when  the  guanacos  eventually  arrive  at  the  pits  they  find  themselves  confronted 
with  the  Rio  Progreso.     This  somewhat  disconcerts  the  guanaco  and   aids  the  Onas  in  their  killing. 


way  of  food ;  the  protection  of  their  tol- 
dos  they  so  hospitably  extended  to  me 
from  the  bitter  Patagonian  winds,  and 
the  warm  robes  in  which  I  slept  during; 
many  a  cold  night  made  me  understand 
how  valuable  are  guanaco  skins  as  shelter 
and  clothing.  Its  hide  serves  as  sogas 
(twisted  cords)  for  their  boleadores,  and 


in  olden  times,  before  the  advent  of  the 
rifle,  these  sinews  provided  them  with 
bow  strings.  Its  filaments  were  used  as 
"serving,"  with  which  they  bound  their 
arrow-heads  and  feathers  to  the  arrow 
shaft,  and  their  spear-heads  to  their  lance 
shafts;  also  as  thread  with  which  their 
women   so   skilfully  pieced   together   the 
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skins  of  their  beautifully  sewn  capas. 
Again,  I  have  watched  with  interest  the 
squaws  spin  and  weave  the  white  hair- 
like wool  of  its  throat  and  belly,  or  the 
woolier  golden  brown  of  its  coat,  into 
belts,   ponchos,   or  other   useful   articles. 

Before  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards — 
consequently  before  the  era  of  the  horse 
in  South  America— the  Patagonians  un- 
doubtedly employed  similar  hunting  meth- 
ods to  those  of  the  Onas  to-day,  but  they 
also  used  the  bola  perdida  (lost  ball),  a 
hurling  stone  attached  to  a  single  soga, 
and  used  in  a  similar  manner  as  the 
bolas. 

Guanaco  breed  in  October  and  No- 
vember, the  Patagonian  spring,  and  it  is 
at  this  time  that  the  southern  Patagonian 
tribe  known  as  Tehuelches  organize  their 
guanaco  hunts,  for  it  is  the  soft  pelt  of 
the  young,  and  even  unborn,  guanaco  they 
require  for  making  capas. 

How  the  Tehuelches  Hunt 

To-day  the  favorite  hunting  method 
adopted  by  the  Tehuelches  is  on  horse- 
back. They  form  a  large  circle  and,  with 
the  aid  of  hounds  and  fire  smoke,  grad- 
ually drive  the  quarry  and  then  close  in 
on  it.  Sometimes  guanaco  are  stalked  or 
approached  by  a  Tehuelche  disguised  by 
a  guanaco  skin,  while  the  introduction  of 
the  horse  and  dog  have  greatly  aided  in 
decreasing  the  supply  of  guanaco.  Yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  horse  and  mare  meat 
are  more  tasteful  than  the  tough,  stringy, 
flavorless  guanaco  meat.  Consequently 
the  Tehuelches  maintain  large  herds  of 
horses  and  mares  for  food,  as  well  as  for 
use.  The  camp  mentioned,  numbering 
about  forty-five  Indians,  owned  herds  of 
nearly  three  thousand  horses  and  mares. 

Though  there  is  thus  some  compensa- 
tion for  the  guanaco,  even  in  the  coming 
of  the  horse,  it  again  seems  to  be  out- 
weighed by  the  advent  of  the  rifle  and 
the  increasing  demands  for  guanaco-skin 
capas  by  the  traders  at  Gallegos  and  other 
coast  ports.  I  was  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  this  commercial  part  which 
the  guanaco  is  now  playing  in  the  life  of 
the  Patagonian  Indian,  for  in  the  leading 
store  in  Gallegos  many  dozens  of  beauti- 
ful capas  were  unrolled  for  my  inspection. 

A  few  of  these  capas  were  of  ostrich 


skins  and  skunk  skins,  but  all  the  rest 
were  of  guanaco,  so  pieced  with  the  white 
parts  of  the  belly  and  under  legs,  the 
golden  brown  of  the  body  part,  or  the 
gray  of  the  upper  neck  and  head  as  to 
make  variegated  designs  of  color.  The 
most  characteristic  was  the  capa  made 
from  the  skins  of  guanaco  about  three 
weeks  old  or  younger,  so  pieced  as  to 
make  a  pleasing  design.  These  capas  I 
found  to  be  of  two  general  sizes — one 
comprising  on  an  average  eleven  skins, 
the  other  fifteen.  All  were  beautifully 
sewn  together,  and  many  were  colored 
with  designs  on  the  skin  side  of  the  capa, 
which  here,  in  the  drier  climate  of  Pata- 
gonia, is  worn  fur  in. 

In  the  stomach  of  the  guanaco  is  some- 
times found  a  round,  stonelike  ball  known 
as  a  "bezoar  stone"  (the  biliary  calculi  of 
the  llama  family),  or  more  commonly  as 
a  "guanaco  stone."  This  is  formed  in  the 
animal's  stomach  and  is  much  prized  by 
the  Tehuelches  and  gauchos,  for  they 
claim  it  has  medicinal  properties  and  is 
used  by  them  as  a  remedy  for  bowel  com- 
plaints. This  stone  is  well  known  wher- 
ever the  guanaco  is  found,  and  one  which 
I  saw  belonging  to  a  gaucho  was  dark 
grayish-brown  and  about  half  again  the 
size  of  a  golf  ball. 

One  day  some  Argentine  fur  traders 
appeared  on  the  horizon,  with  their  car- 
gueros  (pack  horses)  loaded  wTith  wach- 
iki,z  vile  brandy  concoction.  They  pitched 
their  tent  beside  the  Tehuelches,  and  soon 
the  camp  wTas  in  an  uproar.  The  Te- 
huelches are  normally  peaceful,  but  drink 
raises  every  passion  of  their  animal  fero- 
city, so  it  behooved  us  to  pack  up  and 
move  along.  From  then  on  I  gave  par- 
ticular attention  to  studying  the  habits  of 
the  guanaco. 

Excepting  when  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake 
Argentine,  I  cannot  recall  a  day  that  we 
did  not  see  guanaco  about  us,  sometimes 
a  dozen  different  time;  in  a  single  day, 
and  we  were  constantly  running  across 
guanaco  signs.  Their  feed  was  the  dry, 
festuca-like  grass,  which  in  many  cases 
was  close-cropped  over  large  areas,  show- 
ing that  these  grounds  were  browsed  upon 
by  large  numbers  of  the  guanaco.  Also 
every  now  and  again  we  came  across  the 
circular  dung  heaps,  about  six  feet  in  di- 
ameter, which  have  created  so  much  inter- 


ANOTHER    PLAN    OF   A   GUANACO   HUNT 


Smallest  spots  represent  guanaco  herd.  Triangular  spots  represent  Onas.  The  guanaco  herd  is 
worked  through  the  open  lands  between  copses  of  dense  woods.  The  Onas  often  approach  them 
disguised  like  guanaco  by  the  use  of  guanaco  skins.  Then  the  guanaco  are  gradually  driven  along 
the  open  vegas  (meadows).  Finally  in  attempting  to  pass  the  only  spaces  between  the  woods, 
where  the  bowmen's  pits  are  located,  they   fall   an   easy  prey  to   the   arrows   of  the  concealed  Onas. 


est  among  the  few  scientists  and  travelers 
who  have  studied  the  habits  of  the  gua- 
naco. For  want  of  better  term,  I  shall 
speak  of  these  dung  heaps  as  "guanaco 
rings." 

During  our  travel  across  the  high  pam- 
pas, even  in  sections  where  guanaco  were 
the  least  plentiful,  every  now  and  again 
we  came   across  these   rings,   which  are 


often  near  their  wallows.  On  account 
of  the  manuring  of  these  spots  the  ground 
around  their  edges  is  generally  covered 
with  thick  grass,  often  verdant. 

The  large  accumulations  of  dung  in 
each  ring  leave  no  doubt  but  that  each 
ring  is  frequented  by  many  guanaco.  By 
what  instinct  remains  to  be  discovered. 
It  has  been  noted  by  some  that  at  night 
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guanaco  have  a  habit  of  standing  in  a 
circle  and  facing  out,  which  has  been 
offered  as  evidence  of  the  formation  of 
the  rings.  However,  they  are  said  also 
to  keep  the  young  in  the  center,  and  these 
rings  are  altogether  too  small  for  a  herd 
of  any  size  to  stand  about. 

They  might,  however,  be  large  enough 
for  the  small  herds  scattered  over  the 
pampas,  where  I  observed  most  of  these 
rings,  but  even  under  these  conditions 
the  accumulations  from  these  rings  would 
indicate  that  many  guanacos  frequented 
each  spot.  Also  the  greater  and  fresher 
accumulations  are  found  in  the  very  cen- 
ter of  the  rings,  while  if  these  deposits 
were  made  by  guanaco  standing  in  a  cir- 
cle the  greater  deposits  would  more  nat- 
urally be  around  the  edge. 

The  fact  that  I  have  noted  in  the  fresh 
deposits  of  some  of  these  rings  the  fresh 
foot  tracks  of  but  single  guanaco  might 
be  deemed  as  evidence  tending  to  show 
that  these  guanaco  rings  are  deliberately 
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sought  by  many  lone  guanacos.  I  do  not 
recall  a  ring  showing  fresh  foot  tracks  ot 
any  number  of  guanaco.  My  opinion  is 
that  these  rings  are  recognized  spots,  fre- 
quented regularly  by  guanaco,  although 
their  spoor  is  also  found  scattered  over 
the  pampas.  The  study  of  these  guanaco 
rings  involves  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  the  numerous  phases  of  guanaco  life 
remaining  to  be  more  fully  solved. 

Often  near  the  rings  are  circular  de 
pressions — guanaco  wallows — often  with 
slight  ridges,  suggesting  in  form  a  shal- 
low miniature  crater.  These  are  more 
than  double  the  size  of  the  guanaco  rings. 
These  wallows  are  the  dust  bathtubs  of 
the  guanacos. 

Prichard  mentions  briefly  seeing  an  old 
buck  guanaco  at  his  toilet  in  one  of  these 
dust  baths,  but  during  my  entire  travels 
in  Patagonia  and  Tierra-del-Fuego  I  was 
not  so  fortunate.  The  best  description  I 
obtained  was  from  my  friend,  Mr.  James 
Lewis,  a  pioneer  and  rancher. 

We  sat  before  a  cheery  grate  fire  in  the 
little  Hotel  Royal  in  Punta  Arenas.  Out- 
side the  cold,  blowing  wind  gusted  with 
dust  and  drove  the  snow  squalls  against 
the  corrugated  iron  walls.  Across  the 
hall,  in  the  billiard  room  and  bar,  a  happy 
crowd  of  ranchers,  just  in  with  their  wool 
from  the  shearing,  were  enjoying  a  brief 
paseo  (holiday)  in  town.  We  had  been 
talking  of  Indians,  the  Falklands,  and  the 
pampas,  and  then  our  talk  drifted  to  gua- 
naco, of  whose  habits  LewTis  had  made 
careful  notes  and  observations. 

"Did  you  ever  see  them  at  their  wal- 
lows?" I  queried. 

"Yes,"  replied  Lewis,  refilling  his  pipe. 
"I  happened  to  be  living  alone  up  the 
Santa  Cruz  River,  on  an  embryo  sheep 
farm,  up  to  that  time  innocent  of  sheep 
and  boasting  only  as  stock  a  troop  of 
horses  and  a  few  tame  cattle.  My  sole 
companions  were  two  hound  pups  and  a 
'guanaco  chico'  (little  guanaco)  which 
was  never  fastened  or  shut  up.  As  far 
as  I  knew,  no  other  human  being  was 
within  fifty  miles  or  so  for  weeks  to- 
gether (there  was  a  small  sheep  farm  at 
that  distance).  The  solitude  was  so  un- 
broken that  large  herds  of  guanaco.  small 
flocks  of  ostrich,  innumerable  foxes,  and 
malodorous  skunks  came  about  the  hut. 
I  could  shoot  guanaco  and  ostrich  from 
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the  half-open  door  by  keeping  out  of  sight. 
The  wary  puma  also  came  prowling 
around,  while  armadillos,  lizards,  and 
tuco-tucos  abounded. 

"It  was  owing  to  such  isolated  solitude 
that  I  had  a  unique  chance  of  solving  the 
problem  that  puzzled  me,  namely,  the 
mysterious  holes  of  which  you  speak.  Out 
of  sight  of  the  hut  a  large  wooden  sheep 
dip  had  been  erected,  and  one  sunshiny 
day  I  was  inside  it,  working.  Having 
finished  my  job,  I  pulled  a  book  out  of 
my  pocket  and  lay  down  inside  the  dry 
dip  to  read. 

"After  a  lapse  of  an  hour  or  so  a  slight, 
unusual  sound  caused  me  to  rise  quietly 
and  peer  cautiously  over  the  high  side  of 
the  dip,  for  Indians,  not  always  welcome, 
at  times  visited  that  spot.  Over  the  brow 
of  a  hill  nearby  a  guanaco  appeared.  I 
lay  low  and  reached  for  my  rifle,  always 
kept  handy.  After  a  good  look  around 
he  satisfied  himself  that  there  was  no  visi- 
ble danger  and  came  on. 

"Quite  a  long  procession  of  guanacos 
in  single  file  followed  him  to  the  large 
water  hole  dug  at  a  spring  just  above  the 
dip.  Meanwhile  several  sentinel  guanacos 
silently  posted  themselves  on  available 
heights  and  hummocks,  to  give  the  warn- 
ing signal  at  the  least  sign  of 
approaching  danger.  The  main  body, 
about  thirty,  after  visiting  the  water 
hole,  descended  in  single  file  to  the 
miniature  valley  just  below  it,  where  they 
all  formed  and  stood  around  in  a  big  and 
perfect  circle,  with  their  heads  toward 
its  center.  One  might  have  had  a  splen- 
did raking  shot  at  the  whole  bunch  not 
eighty  yards  distant,  but  curiosity  stayed 
the  impulse. 

"It  was  a  most  impressive,  yet  comical, 
sight.  With  hat  off,  almost  completely 
hidden,  I  peeked  over  the  edge  of  the 
high  dip  and  had  a  good  view  of  all  that 
went  on  in  that  theater.  Presently  from 
out  the  circle  stepped  a  single  guanaco, 
and  with  nodding  head  went  down  into 
the  dusty  hole,  which  was  in  the  center 
of  the  circle.  He  then  dropped  on  his 
knees,  bowed  his  head  as  though  in  prayer, 
shut  his  eyes,  rubbed  his  forehead  in  the 
dust,  and  burrowed  his  head  in  the  dusty 
ground.  He  lay  first  on  one  side,  then 
on  the  other,  and  afterward  on  his  back, 
kicked  up  his  heels,  rolled,  wriggled,  and 
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SUMED WHEN  ANGRY,  AND  PRE- 
CEDING THE  EJECTION  OF  HALF- 
DIGESTED  FOOD  AT  A  VICTIM  OF  ITS 
DISLIKE 

gamboled  for  several  minutes,  then  danced 
and  finally  shook  himself. 

"The  surrounding  circle  of  spectators 
gazed  solemnly  at  every  move.  Having 
finished,  he  took  up  his  position  in  the  cir- 
cle he  had  vacated.  Not  until  then  was 
a  move  made  by  any  of  the  others.  After 
a  well-defined  pause  another,  with  nod- 
ding head,  went  down  into  the  hole  and 
imitated  exactly  the  maneuvers  of  the 
leader.  There  seemed  to  be  a  recognized 
order  of  precedence  from  different  parts 
of  the  circle.  There  was  not  the  least 
hurry,  confusion,  or  eagerness.  Never 
more  than  one  at  a  time  made  a  move  to 
go  down,  except  once,  when  there  was  a 
slight  eager  movement  on  the  part  of  a 
slim  female.  Each  of  those  which  had 
been  through  the  ceremony  returned  to 
its  place — left  vacant  for  it — and  then 
stood  staring  with  the  rest  at  the  next 
performer  who  deliberately  took  his  or 
her  turn. 

"This  dry  'Pool  of  Bethesda'  was  the 
dust  bath  of  the  guanaco,  and,  like  that 
of  the  domesticated  hen,  freed  the  bather 
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from  vermin.  I  noted  that  each  guanaco 
at  the  beginning  of  his  ablutions  went  on 
his  knees,  with  his  head  facing  the  same 
direction.  The  dust  bath  in  time  grad- 
ually becomes  enlarged,  and  when  aban- 
doned grasses  over  and  is  often  smooth  as 
a  bowl.  Scarcely  daring  to  breathe,  I 
watched  the  guanaco  until  most  all  had 
in  turn  descended  and  been  shampooed, 
when  something  alarmed  the  sentinel 
nearest  the  dip.  He  gave  the  warning 
cry,  heh-heh-heh-heh-heh !  at  once  taken 
up  by  the  other  sentinels  on  duty.  Im- 
mediately all  cantered  off  like  a  troop  of 
cavalry  and  were  soon  out  of  sight.  I  let 
them  go  without  a  shot,  for  they  had  in- 
structed me  and  elucidated  the  problem  I 
was  so  keen  on  solving." 

So  these  wallows,  guanaco  rings,  spoor, 
eaten-down  grass,  and  guanaco  tracks  are 
the  leading  signs.  When  the  herds  are 
feeding,  one  or  more  are  always  posted 
as  sentinels,  and  these  sentinels  invariably 
seem  to  be  males,  the  natural  leaders  and 
protectors.  They  invariably  choose  the 
highest  point  of  vantage,  or  scramble  to 
it  on  alarm,  where  they  survey  the  situa- 
tion. Between  the  Tehuelche  camp  (see 
map)  and  the  valley  of  the  Santa  Cruz  I 
noted  guanaco  in  small  herds,  and  often 
isolated  animals.  In  fact,  in  this  region 
I  did  not  record  seeing  a  guanaco  herd 
numbering  over  a  dozen.  But  this  may 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  scattered 
out  over  the  undulating  pampas. 

The  reddish-brown  coat  of  the  guanaco 
is  distinctly  in  harmony  with  the  brown 
grass  and  shingle  soil  of  the  pampas,  and 
even  more  so  with  the  weathered  rocks 
or  volcanic  debris  which  shunts  down 
many  of  the  mountain  slopes.  Its  light 
under  parts,  characteristic  of  many  ani- 
mals, naturally  lighten  the  value  of  these, 
and  thus,  according  to  Abbot  Thayer's 
theory,  help  to  flatten  him  against  his 
background.  The  cool,  gray  tone  of  his 
head  and  ears  help  to  make  him  less  no- 
ticeable when  standing  erect,  with  head 
against  the  sky  or  bushes.  Cases  of  white 
guanaco  have  been  recorded. 

On  the  level  pampas  a  mounted  man's 
first  glimpse  of  guanaco  is  usually  the 
white  spots,  which  give  relief  to  the  gold- 
en brown  of  its  coat.  To  the  man  on 
foot  it  is  more  often  a  long  head  and  neck 
breaking   in   vertical   contrast   the   long, 


level  horizon  of  the  pampas.  Where  the 
pampas  are  undulating,  or  one  is  down  in 
a  canadon  or  in  a  mountain  region,  he 
often  sees  first  the  sentinel  of  the  herd, 
silhouetted  along  the  topmost  ridge,  or 
by  a  shrill  laughing  neigh  is  suddenly  at- 
tracted to  the  guanaco,  whose  coat,  so 
much  like  the  shaded  hillside,  merges 
into  its  shadow  and  tone. 

Where  the  Skeletons   Were 

As  I  passed  along  the  valley  of  the 
Santa  Cruz  toward  Lake  Argentine  I 
saw  few  guanaco,  but  there  were  skele- 
tons near  the  banks  of  that  river  farther 
westward  than  where  Darwin  mentions 
seeing  the  ground  actually  white  in  spots 
with  their  bones.  I  saw  no  such  great 
numbers  as  he  found,  but  those  seen  were 
in  spots  generally  bushy  and  near  the 
river,  as  were  those  he  described.  Some 
of  the  bones  were  scattered  about,  as 
though  having  been  the  remnants  of  a 
puma's  meal.  These  spots  were  generally 
where  the  land  sloped  to  the  river,  and 
not  shut  off  from  the  water  by  steep  bar- 
rancas (cliffs),  and  the  skeletons  were 
under  bushes.  Some  of  the  animals  in 
sickness  or  accident  may  have  sought  the 
water,  and  afterward  the  bushes  as  cover, 
or,  again,  these  sloping  banks,  being  nat- 
ural drinking  places,  may  have  induced 
puma  to  lurk  in  the  vicinity  of  its  prey, 
which  later  it  dragged  to  some  bush  to 
devour. 

The  accumulations  of  skeletal  remains 
observed  by  Darwin  and  Prichard  were 
undoubtedly  due  to  herds  of  guanaco 
seeking  these  lower  river  slopes  of  the 
Santa  Cruz  valley  for  protection  against 
the  severe  winters,  where  they  succumbed 
in  hundreds,  as  Prichard  gathered  from 
Mr.  Ernest  Cattle,  a  pioneer  sheep  ranch- 
er at  Lake  Argentine,  who  told  me  also 
the  same  thing.  In  severe  winters,  Cat- 
tle said,  they  sought  the  lake  region  for 
water. 

On  the  pampas  I  have  continually  come 
across  isolated  guanaco.  Whether  sepa- 
rated from  the  herd  only  for  the  time  be- 
ing, or  whether,  for  some  unknown  rea- 
son, ostracized  by  its  kind  I  do  not  know. 
Usually  we  could  not  approach  one  of 
these  nearer  than  two  hundred  yards.  It 
would  then  walk  slowly  away  a  few  steps, 
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stop,  and  either  turn  its  head  or  body 
halt  toward  us  and  continue  this  retreat. 
It  rarely  faced  us,  and  I  do  not  recall  on 
the  pampas  a  case  of  a  single  guanaco  de- 
liberately advancing  toward  us,  either  out 
of  curiosity  or  for  any  other  reason. 

While  this  conforms  with  Darwin's 
observation  as  to  isolated  guanaco,  on  the 
pampas  the  herds  are  "wild  and  wary," 
as  he  also  stated,  but  my  experience  would 
rather  bear  out  Prichard's  statement  that 
"In  places  where  they  are  hunted  by  the 
Indians  this  is  undoubtedly  the  case,  but 
on  this  point  no  law  can  be  laid  down. 
In  some  districts  the  guanaco  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  approach,  in  others  extremely 
easy."  Certainly  I  can  substantiate  Prich- 
ard  that  one  can  approach  nearer  with  a 
troop  of  horses.  Darwin,  of  course,  fol- 
lowing up  the  Santa  Cruz  River  wTith 
boats,  had  no  opportunity  to  make  this 
particular  experiment. 

A  guanaco  I  shot  on  the  pampas  near 
Arroyo  Dios  approached  as  near  as  any 
we  passed  up  to  that  point  (see  map). 
He  seemed  to  be  very  persistent  in  keep- 
ing his  tail  toward  me,  but  constantlv 
turned  his  head,  vacillating  a  little  to  this 
side,  then  to  that,  but  ever  widening  the 
space  between  us.  As  he  slightly  turned 
to  the  left  I  fired  for  his  body,  high  and 
behind  his  shoulder,  keeping  the  neck  in 


line  to  allow  for  misjudging  my  eleva- 
tion, and  dropped  him.  Pacing  the  dis- 
tance showed  it  to  be  about  three  hun- 
dred yards.  We  found  that  the  bullet 
had  struck  him  a  little  high,  at  the  base 
of  the  neck,  and  that  the  animal  was  not 
quite  dead,  so  we  immediately  despatched 
him  wTith  a  hunting  knife. 

We  cut  out  a  piece  from  the  hind  quar- 
ter and  the  groin  to  replenish  our  food 
supply.  The  meat  for  the  most  part  is 
lean,  stringy,  tough,  and  somewhat  taste- 
less, but,  of  course,  delicious  when  one 
is  starving.  The  guanaco  of  Tierra-del- 
Fuego  are  fatter  and  more  tasteful  than 
those  of  the  arid  plains  of  Patagonia. 

Guanaco  have  great  tenacity  of  life, 
and  gauchos  told  me  that  they  will  stand 
the  shock  of  half  a  dozen  bullets  if  not 
well  placed.  Prichard  records  putting 
four  bullets  into  one  guanaco,  two  of 
them  vitally.  Then,  after  a  chase  of  two 
and  one-half  miles,  they  were  obliged 
to  jump  upon  and  slay  him  with  their 
knives.  This  naturally  raises  the  ques- 
tion of  the  fighting  proclivities  of  these 
animals.  Darwin,  from  his  observations, 
states  that  guanacos  have  no  idea  of  de- 
fense, while  Prichard  speaks  particularly 
of  the  fighting  of  the  buck  aeainst  other 
bucks  and  describes  their  methods,  which 
I  can  attest.     During  the  period  of  copu- 
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lation  they  are  particularly  aggressive  to- 
ward one  another,  striking  with  their  tore 
feet  and,  amid  loud  squeals  of  rage,  bit- 
ing savagely,  mostly  at  the  neck  of  the 
antagonist.  ' 

Their  bites  are  severe,  and  but  for  the 
thick  skin  of  the  neck  would  probably  be 
much  more  disastrous.  Prichard  goes  on 
to  say  that  he  never  shot  an  old  buck 
which  was  not  smeared  and  scarred  with 
the  marks  of  these  contests.  Neither  Dar- 
win nor  Prichard  refer  to  any  case  of  a 
guanaco  attacking  a  man.  However,  I 
have  a  positive  statement  by  Mr.  William 
Bridges,  of  Tierra-del-Fuego,  of  such  an 
occurrence. 

Figh  ting    Q  ualities 

He  and  his  brother  had  wounded  a 
guanaco  on  the  open  stretch  of  a  moun- 
tain side  in  southern  Tierra-del-Fuego. 
As  they  approached  the  animal,  with  loud 
squeals  of  rage  it  attempted  to  reach 
them,  and  was  shot  in  the  attempt.  Two 
tame  guanaco  which  the  Bridges  broth- 
ers kept  on  Gable  Island  also  attacked 
them.  One  died  and  the  other  became  so 
dangerous  that  Will  Bridges  was  obliged 
to  shoot  him. 

To  be  more  specific  in  describing  the 
attack,  let  me  say  that  guanaco  strike  a 
powerful  blow  with  their  fore  knees. 
They  also  strike  out  with  their  fore  feet 
and  kick  viciously  with  their  hind  ones, 
often  attacking  their  enemy  from  behind. 
After  wounding  or  stunning  them  thev 
will  attempt  to  rend  their  victims  with 
their  powerful  jaws.  This  method  is  al- 
most identical  with  that  of  the  old  world 
camel.  Another  method  of  defense,  if 
not  of  attack,  has  undoubtedly  been  the 
sad  experience  of  those  against  whom  a 
captive  or  pet  guanaco  has  taken  offense, 
i.  e.,  the  ejecting  of  the  half-digested,  ill- 
smelling  food  d' recti v  at  the  object  of 
their  dislike.  This  also  brings  to  mind 
another  characteristic  of  the  old  world 
camel,  i.  e.,  the  ability  to  bring  up  the 
water  from  the  honeycomb  cells  of  the 
reticulum.     This  power  of  ejecting  the 


(1)  In  Prichard's  most  valuable  contribution  on 
the  guanaco  T  question  the  advisability  of  bis 
use  of  the  term  buck.  This  would  make  many 
readers  predisposed  to  classify  the  guanaco  with 
the  deer  or  with  other  horned  animals  of  the 
cervidec.     The  term  male  seems  preferable. 


saliva  must  greatly  aid   the  guanaco  ill 
living  on  the  arid  pampas. 

While  crossing  the  Baguales  (wilds) 
over  the  Andes,  from  Lake  Argentine  to 
Last  Hope  Inlet,  I  had  the  best  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  guanaco.  Here,  in  this 
pristine  wilderness  of  canadon,  valley, 
plateau,  and  mountain,  they  roamed  un- 
disturbed by  man  and,  so  far  as  I  could 
determine,  far  above  the  haunts  of  their 
arch  enemy,  the  puma,  which  generally 
makes  its  abode  in  caves  in  the  cliffs  of 
the  river  valleys  and  canyons  of  the  pam- 
pas. We  worked  our  way  along  through 
the  canadon  of  the  Rio  Centinella.  This 
narrow  passageway  let  us  through  the 
foothills  to  the  mountains.  In  one  part 
it  widened  to  a  broad  valley  whose  slopes 
were  velvety  with  succulent  grasses,  so 
different  from  the  scant  dry  tufts  of  the 
pampas  over  which  we  had  been  traveling 
for  some  time. 

Guanaco  were  feeding  far  ahead  of  us, 
to  our  right.  We  continued  toward  them, 
driving  the  troop  ahead  of  us  at  a  steady 
trot.  Their  sentinels  gave  evidence  of 
having  seen  us,  and  when  within  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  we  could  hear  the  shrill 
neighing  of  the  males.  All  stopped  feed- 
ing and  viewed  us  and  the  troop  with  cu- 
riosity. Now  and  again  some  of  them, 
generally  the  males,  would  cut  up  antics, 
strike  the  ground  with  their  fore  feet  to- 
gether, bound  about,  kick  out  behind, 
shake  their  heads  and  sway  their  long 
necks  to  the  ground.  Whether  this  was 
from  excitement  at  our  approach,  show- 
ing off,  or  defying  us,  it  is  hard  to  say; 
it  was  all  very  funny  and  naive. 

We  now  slowed  the  troop  down  to  a 
walk.  At  about  two  hundred  yards  every 
guanaco  was  alert.  Some  still  stood  and 
viewed  us,  but  the  majority  quartered 
away,  keeping  us  well  in  view  by  turn- 
ing their  heads  first  to  one  side,  then  to 
the  other.  Suddenly  a  shriller  neigh  was 
emitted  by  one  of  the  males,  who  loped 
directly  across  our  path,  followed  by  the 
entire  herd.  In  general  direction  they  de- 
scribed a  large  arc.  It  has  been  noted  by 
both  ranchers  and  Tehuelches  that  one 
of  the  guanaco's  proclivities  is  to  describe 
a  large  circle  in  flight,  of  which  the  hunt- 
ers take  advantage  by  cro-s-cutting,  The 
reason  for  their  striking  across  to  our  left 
was   undoubtedly  because   of   the   steep, 
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rocky  slopes  of  the  cliffs  and  mountains 
on  the  right. 

This  herd  in  running  did  not  bunch 
together,  but  followed  more  or  less  irreg- 
ularly, with  gaps  as  great  as  fifty  yards, 
and  eventually  ranged  themselves  on  the 
skyline.  On  the  very  crest  of  the  slope 
a  few  halted,  some  moved  slowrly  along, 
while  the  long  necks  of  others  could  be 
seen  just  beyond  the  crest,  peering  over 


was  turning  to  night,  a  cold  sleet-storm 
drove  down  from  over  the  mountains. 
While  we  were  stdl  in  search  of  a  feed- 
ing ground  to  camp  we  discerned  about 
fifteen  guanaco  ensconced  for  the  night 
on  the  leeward  side  of  the  mountain  wall. 
Each  had  managed  to  secure  a  foothold 
on  some  slightly  projecting  ledge.  The 
highest  guanaco  was  perhaps  forty  feet 
from  the  base  of  the  wall,  and  they  were 
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it.  They  all  continued  to  view  us  with 
mild  curiosity.  To  all  appearances  they 
might  have  been  taken  by  the  casual  ob- 
server for  a  herd  of  unusually  large  red 
deer.  We  passed  on,  leaving  the  guanaco 
still  viewing  us,  but  moving  on  over  the 
ridge  as  we  rounded  a  point  in  the  valley. 

Our  trail  led  up  through  the  canadon 
of  the  river  bed  of  the  Centinella,  even- 
tually bringing  us  to  a  level  plateau.  That 
night,  after  a  vain  effort  to  find  a  pass 
over  the  divide,  we  camped  in  a  vega  at 
seven  thousand  feet,  under  the  crenellat- 
ed ridge  of  the  range,  which  silhouetted 
its  jagged  outline  against  the  sunset  sky. 
It  was  almost  in  vain  we  sought  for  pas- 
turage, so  close  was  the  vega  grass  eaten 
down  by  the  guanaco. 

Prichard  observes  that  "At  nightfall 
guanacos  gather  into  close  order,  a  large 
herd  collecting  in  a  small  radius.  They 
seem  to  choose  open  spaces  in  which  to 
passthehoursof  darkness"  That  evening, 
just  as  the  long  sub-Antarctic  twilight 


as  near  together  as  the  character  of  their 
retreat  would  permit.  They  stood  there 
motionless,  each  in  its  niche,  as  still  as 
the  exhibition  of  mountain  sheep  against 
their  background  in  our  American  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History.  Though  we 
passed  within  seventy-five  yards  of  them, 
they  made  no  sound  or  movement,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  their  retreat  was  abso- 
lutely cut  off  from  behind. 

In  seeking  a  possible  pass  over  the  high- 
est ridge  of  the  mountains  I  wTorked  my 
way  up  on  foot  for  nearly  an  hour  over 
a  steep  debris  of  volcanic  rocks  and  boul- 
ders, while  my  gaucho  remained  with  the 
troop.  At  the  very  top,  in  the  crenellat- 
ed ridge  of  the  range,  was  a  gap  just  a 
little  larger  than  necessary  for  guanaco 
to  pass  through.  It  was  worn  by  gua- 
naco, and  there,  too,  was  guanaco  spoor. 
So  here  was  conclusive  proof  that  gua- 
naco not  only  occupied  the  high  slopes 
and  valleys  of  the  mountains,  but  in  this 
vicinity  crossed  the  high,  barren  ridge  of 
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the  divide  itself  nearly  seven  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea  to  the  succulent  grass 
in  the  valleys  which  stretched  away  be- 
low. These  high  vegas,  which  often  fol- 
lowed from  near  the  head  waters  of  the 
mountain  streams,  as  well  as  over  the 
mountain  plateaux,  were  favorite  feeding 
grounds.  Through  this  region  I  saw 
many  hundreds  of  guanaco,  and  in  some 
places  the  steep  valley  slopes  wTere  marked 
with  a  series  of  parallel  ridges  of  the  gua- 
naco paths.  Here  in  this  pristine  region, 
far  from  the  haunts  of  man,  was  as  good 
a  place  as  could  be  found  to  see  this  ani- 
mal in  its  most  natural  state. 

Prichard  states  "that  at  the  base  of  the 
Cordilleras  and  in  some  of  the  river  val- 
leys under  the  edge  of  the  mountains  the 
range  of  the  guanaco  crossed  that  of  the 
huemel  (Xenclaphus  bisulcus).  I  do  not 
think,  however,  that  the  guanaco  ever  en- 
ter the  forest,  although  I  have  seen  them 
in  the  open  patches  among  the  lower 
wooded  parts  in  the  Cordilleras."  Prich- 
ard, in  making  this  statement,  was  ven- 
turing an  opinion  based,  as  any  valued 
observer's  opinion  should  be,  i.  e.,  on  the 
facts  which  came  to  his  notice,  but  facts 
have  come  under  my  own  observation 
which  justify  me  in  holding  the  opinion 
that  guanaco  are  found  in  the  forests.  In 
Tierra-del-Fuego  they  are  hunted  among 
the  dense  Antarctic  beeches  by  the  Onas, 
and  Hungry  Camp,  one  of  my  camping 
sites  in  the  heart  of  Tierra-del-Fuego, 
was  so  named  because  the  guanaco  had 
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absolutely  eaten  down  the  feed,  partly 
necessitating  our  packing  up  and  cross- 
ing the  range  with  foodless  and  wornout 
horses.  Both  the  Yahgans  and  Onas  often 
kill  guanaco  in  the  forests,  and  it  is  a 
well  known  fact  among  them  that  gua- 
naco eat  the  bark  and  moss  from  the  for- 
est trees  in  winter. 

Most  of  the  explorers  of  these  regions 
have  commented  both  on  the  wariness 
and  curiosity  of  the  guanaco,  which  here 
I  carefully  noted.  The  accounts  of  those 
of  the  last  century  are  the  result  of  more 
extended  observation.  Even  Cordova  in 
1544  mentioned  seeing  many  guanacos, 
but  had  no  opportunity  of  killing  them. 
Wood  in  1670  "found  them  very  watch- 
ful and  shy."  Darwin  in  1883  said  that 
"generally  the  guanaco  are  wild  and  ex- 
tremely wary."  Schmid  in  1863  spoke 
of  those  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Santa  Cruz 
as  being  so  wily  "that  there  is  no  getting 
within  gunshot  of  them.  The  only  way 
to  succeed  is  to  lie  in  ambush  behind  a 
shrub  and  wait  for  them."  Both  Camp- 
bell and  Cunningham  speak  of  them  as 
being  very  shy  and  wary.  Hatcher  says 
that  "the  guanacos  inhabiting  settled  re- 
gions are  far  less  timid  than  those  of  un- 
settled districts."  while  Prichard  says  that 
"where  they  are  hunted  by  Indians  they 
are  wild  and  wary,  but  on  this  point  no 
law  can  be  laid  down.  In  some  districts 
guanaco  are  very  difficult  to  approach,  in 
others  extremely  easy." 

Prichard's    and    Hatcher's   statements 
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are  not  as  contradictory  as  may  at  first 
seem,  for  Hatcher  referred  particularly 
to  the  ranch  regions  where  the  guanaco 
feed  among  the  sheep  and  where  they  are 
practically  unmolested  by  the  ranchers, 
while  on  the  high  pampas  in  the  regions 
where  they  are  hunted  by  the  Indians 
they  naturally  regard  man  with  greater 
timidity.  My  own  experience  does  not 
conform  with  the  experience  of  Hatcher 
in  regard  to  guanaco  being  exceedingly 
wary  in  the  Cordilleras,  for  in  the  Andes 
I  found  I  could  approach  nearer  to  them 
than  on  the  pampas;  so  Prichard's  state- 
ment that  "on  this  point  no  law  can  be 
laid  down"  is  well  taken. 

Nearly  all  of  these  last  mentioned  ex- 
plorers also  comment  on  the  curiosity 
which  guanaco  exhibit.  Darwin  speaks 
of  arousing  the  animal's  curiosity  by  ly- 
ing on  the  ground  and  playing  strange 
antics  such  as  throwing  the  feet  in  the 
air,  thus  inducing  the  guanaco  to  come 
within  gunshot  through  approaching  by 
degrees  to  reconnoiter.  My  friend 
James  Lewis,  the  rancher,  also  mentions 
trying  this  with  success.  On  the  high 
plateaux  of  the  Cordilleras  I,  too,  tried 
this  same  trick  with  a  small  herd  of 
guanaco  for  an  audience.  I  lay  on  my 
back,  waved  both  hands,  arms  and  legs 
skyward  and  went  through  all  manner 
of  calisthenics.  To  be  sure,  the  guanaco 
paused  in  their  walk — who  wouldn't? 
— then  they  seemed  to  turn  their  heads 
one  to  the  other,  then  look  at  me  again, 
as  much  as  to  say,  "What  on  earth  is 
he  doing?"  After  resting,  I  repeated 
this  acrobatic  stunt  over  and  over 
again,  but  something  was  wrong  some- 
where, for  the  whole  herd  finally  moved 
away  disgusted — and  so  did  I. 

But  here  in  the  Cordilleras  I  can 
bear  evidence  to  the  report  of  my  rifle 
having  aroused  their  curiosity  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  whole  herd  has 
stopped  and  many  of  them  approached 
decidedly  nearer,  occasionally  going 
through  some  of  their  antics  before  de- 
scribed. This,  too,  occurred  after  I 
had  dismounted  and  was  some  distance 
from  the  troop  and  my  own  horse. 

Probably  the  most  ludicrous  action 
of  this  otherwise  decidedly  graceful  ani- 
mal is  the  habit  it  has  of  laying  back 
its  ears   and   swaying   its  head   from   an 


upright  position  to  well  between  its 
legs  when  on  the  full  run,  giving  a  very 
peculiar  appearance  when  sometimes 
indulged  in  by  the  majority  of  a  herd 
as  it  dashes  away  down  a  slope,  but 
whether  up  hill,  down  hill  or  on  the 
levei  pampas  it  can  attain  astonishing 
speed.  Sometimes  guanaco  go  at  a 
canter,  sometimes  faster  at  an  easy  lope, 
while  they  attain  a  tremendous  burst 
of  speed  by  great  bounds,  by  which,  on 
a  straight-away  course,  they  wiil  out- 
distance dog  or  horse;  even  the  young 
guanaco  ten  or  fifteen  days  of  age  are 
astonishingly  swift. 

The   Last    Sight 

My  last  sight  of  the  wild  guanaco  oc- 
curred near  Estancia  Castillo  on  March 
18,  1908,  after  having  crossed  the 
Baguales  and  trekked  through  the  val- 
leys of  the  Cordilleras  within  two  days 
easy  travel  of  Last  Hope  Inlet  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  This  estancia  was  one  of 
the  pioneer  sheep  ranches  of  a  Punta 
Arenas  company.  Much  to  my  delight, 
I  found  Prichard's  old  friend  and  com- 
panion, P.  R.  D.  Burbury,  in  charge 
as  superintendent.  Patagonia  had  cast 
its  spell  over  him  and  he  had  responded 
to  the  call.  I  had  shot  guanaco  for 
meat,  but  wished  to  bring  back  a  head 
as  a  trophy.  Guanaco  about  here,  how- 
ever, were  said  to  be  scarce,  but  one 
afternoon  Senor  Gazitua  (here  on  a 
tour  of  inspection)  and  I  mounted 
horses  which  Burbury  placed  at  our  dis- 
posal and  started  the  ascent  of  Cerro 
Margarita  about  three  thousand  feet 
above  sea  level. 

Two-thirds  of  the  way  up  we  sighted 
a  small  herd  of  guanaco  far  above  us. 
We  approached  as  near  as  possible  up 
the  steep  "going"  on  horseback.  I  then 
dismounted  and  managed  to  get  within 
about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
yards  of  the  herd.  My  only  weapon 
was  a  .38  revolver,  officers'  model,  tar- 
get sight.  The  guanaco  were  moving 
steadily  across  and  away  from  me.  Pick- 
ing the  nearest,  which  was  moving  on 
with  its  neck  swaying  up  and  down,  I 
aimed  a  little  ahead  of  it  on  a  line  with 
its  shoulder.  Just  as  it  swayed  its  head 
down    I    fired.      The    guanaco    hesitated 
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and  went  on.  Feeling  sure  the  bullet 
had  hit,  we  cross-cut  and  around  a  turn 
in  the  mountain  sighted  the  herd  again. 
The  guanaco  we  were  after  lagged,  then 
lay  down,  but  as  we  went  toward  it, 
arose  and  started  off.  When  within 
eighty  yards,  I  fired  again  and  hit  it 
just  back  of  the  shoulder  and  stiil  a 
third  time  to  dispatch  it  more  hastily. 
We  found  that  on  the  first  shot  a  little 
too  much  had  been  allowed  in  advance. 
The  bullet  had  hit  the  guanaco's  sway- 
ing head,  as  it  passed  by  the  line  of  the 
shoulder  and  had  come  out  by  the  left 
eye.  The  second  shot  had  gone  through 
just  behind  the  shoulder,  so  had  the 
third.  It  proved  to  be  a  young  female 
and  measured  as  follows:  Height  at 
head,  5  ft.  9l/2  in.;  shoulder,  4  ft.  V/i 
in.;  body  length,  4  ft.  2y2  in.;  body 
width,  2  ft.  \]/2  in. 

Unfortunately  I  had  left  my  hunting 
knife  at  the  ranch,  but  the  task  of  cut- 
ting the  head  from  the  body  with  my 
companion's  penknife  made  me  appreci- 
ate the  tremendous  strength  and  tough- 
ness of  the  skin  of  the  head  and  neck. 
The  head  and  skull  after  being  pre- 
pared carefully  with  arsenic  with  no 
little  labor,  were  packed  in  grass  in  one 
of  my  spare  food  bags  and  two  days 
later  arrived  with  the  rest  of  my  outfit 
at  the  coast,  to  be  shipped  aboard  the 
little  wool  packet  Cordillera  which  had 
found  its  way  up  to  this  out-of-the-world 
inlet  of  Last  Hope.  My  things  were 
given  in  charge  of  my  gaucho  to  be 
shipped  aboard  the  Cordillera,  so  was 
the  guanaco  head — only  he  forgot  it. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  uppermost  ques- 
tions in  the  reader's  mind  is  how  long 
before  all  guanaco  will  be  extinct?  The 
earliest  explorers  have  given  little  data, 
as  to  actual  numbers  of  the  herds  except 
to  speak  of  their  great  abundance.  But 
Wood  in  "His  Voyage  Through  the 
Straits  of  Magellan"  in  1670  speaks  of 
seeing  droves  of  six  or  seven  hundred. 
Darwin  in  1833  saw  droves  of  five  hun- 
dred, and  Hatcher  about  1899  and 
Prichard  in  1901  each  sawT  equally  large 


herds.  Although  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  there  wrere  as  many  as  five  hundred 
or  more  in  my  vicinity  at  different  times, 
though  I  saw  no  single  herd  of  that 
number,  my  opinion  is  that  there  has 
been  a  gradual  numerical  decrease  since 
1520  when  Pigafetta  of  Magellan's  con- 
tingent first  mentioned  "this  beast," 
which  "(as  it  seemed  unto  us)  had  a 
large  head  and  great  ears  like  unto  that 
of  a  mule,  with  the  body  of  a  camel  and 
the  tail  of  a  horse."  But  I  agree  with 
Hatcher,  who  knew  Patagonia  first  hand 
perhaps  better  than  any  scientific  ex- 
plorer, in  his  conclusion  that  "the 
guanaco  are  in  no  danger  of  extinction" 
— at  least  in  the  near  future.  But  the 
commercial  demand  for  its  pelt,  sup- 
plied by  the  modern  rifle,  and  the  later 
encroachments  of  pioneers  and  hunters 
will  certainly  diminish  its  numbers  and 
sheep  will  curtail  the  areas  of  its  food 
supplies. 

The  guanaco  I  believe  could  be 
domesticated  with  profit  on  account  of 
its  wrool,  which  to  no  little  extent  is 
woven  by  the  Tehuelches  and  Arauca- 
nians,  that  of  its  back  and  upper  body 
being  best  as  it  runs  into  a  longer  and 
more  hairy  quality  toward  its  belly  and 
legs.  But  there  is  little  to  invite  man 
industrially  and  pastorally  into  its  pres- 
ent habitat.  Guanaco  certainly  roam 
to-day  in  many  thousands  over  the  plains 
and  in  the  Cordilleran  valleys.  The 
arid,  useless  deserts  and  the  unexplored 
mountain  fastnesses  have  been  their  sal- 
vation and  over  them  they  will  undoubt- 
edly continue  to  roam  for  many  yean 
to  come. 

But  some  day  the  mountain  sides 
which  frame  the  wonderful  chain  of 
Patagonian  lakes  will  reverberate  with 
the  piercing  shriek  of  the  iron  horse 
instead  of  the  shrill  neigh  of  the  guan- 
aco, and  the  pristine  lacustrine  waters, 
ruffled  and  disturbed  now  only  by  the 
winds  and  ice  floes,  will  be  churned  into 
the  emerald  and  turquoise  wakes  of 
steamers,  which  will  take  the  sightseer 
far  into  these  Andean  fastnesses. 
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WHAT  HAPPENED  AT  STOCK- 
HOLM 

By  JAMES  E.  SULLIVAN 

l   .    S.    Commissioner    to    Olympic    Games — Secretary    Amateur    Athletic    Union 
Illustrated  with    Photographs 

The   Great  Performances   in   the  Fifth   Modern   Olympic   Games 
from  the  Standpoint  of  the  Expert  Observer 


OU — all  you  who  fol- 
lowed us  across  the  sea 
— have  reason  to  be  com- 
placent over  the  showing 
of  our  athletes  during  the 
fifth  modern  Olympics 
just  finished  at  Stockholm.  America's 
track  and  field  victory  was  even  more 
sweeping  than  it  was  at  London  four 
years  ago.  Also,  remember  that  I  make 
this  statement,  fully  realizing  the  re- 
verses that  came  to  us  here  and  there 
during  the  course  of  competition.  These 
facts  will  bear  me  out : 

The  United  States  track  and  field 
team  scored  more  firsts  than  all  the  other 
nations  taken  together. 


Victory  was  curs  in  more  than  half 
of  the  events  contested.  In  other  words, 
we  won  sixteen  out  of  a  possible  thirty- 
one  first  places. 

In  four  events  we  swept  the  boards, 
taking  first,  second  and  third.  As  you 
know,  this  happened  in  the  100  metre, 
the  800  metre,  the  110  metre  hurdles, 
and  the  shot  put. 

But  before  considering  the  different 
events  and  showing  why  we  won  and 
why  we  lost  (I  have  in  mind  the  case  of 
Jackson  in  the  1,500  metres),  let  me 
take  a  few  words  for  praising  Sweden. 
Wonderful  was  the  showing  of  the 
Americans,  but  wonderful  also  was  the 
way  in  which  the  games  were  conducted 
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THE     GREAT     FIGURES     WAS     H.     KOHLE- 
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by  the  Swedes.  I  am  frank  to  say  that 
it  excelled  anything  ever  done  at  inter- 
national athletic  gatherings.  Every  de- 
tail was  almost  perfect.  Not  a  hitch  dis- 
turbed the  friendly  relations  existing  be- 
tween the  teams  of  the  different  coun- 
tries. 

Only  once  was  a  misunderstanding 
threatened.  This  came  when  our  swim- 
mers were  apparently  not  notified  to  ap- 
pear for  the  semi-finals  of  the  100  metre 
swim.  It  turned  out  that  ignorance  of 
the  Swedish  language  was  responsible 
for  this  mishap.  When  it  was  explained, 
the  Australians,  led  by  their  champion, 
Cecil  Healy,  took  the  lead  in  demanding 
that  the  heats  be  competed  again  with 
the  Americans  in.  Germany  protested 
against  this,  but,  happily  for  the  harmony 
of  the  meet,  was  overruled.  So  it  was 
throughout.  Athletic  critics  from  all 
over  the  world  agreed  that  the  manage- 
ment was  something  unusual. 
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If  the  truth  be  told,  the 
American  team  entered  the 
games  anything  but  confident 
of  a  great  victory.  This  may 
sound  strange  to  ybu  wTho  re- 
member the  sweeping  con- 
fidence displayed  before  leav- 
ing this  country.  Potential- 
ly the  team  was  the  greatest 
ever  gathered,  but  there  was 
something  that  clogged  their 
power.  I  mean  the  trip 
from  New  York  to  Stock- 
holm. It  was  very  long, 
monotonous,  arduous — cal- 
culated to  upset  the  condi- 
tion of  almost  any  carefully- 
trained  athlete.  The  stopoff 
at  Antwerp  promised  but  lit- 
tle. Much  rain  was  encoun- 
tered. Besides  there  was 
really  no  place  in  the  Belgian 
city  where  the  men  could  be 
worked  as  Mike  Murphy- 
wanted  them  wTorked. 

Indeed,  not  until  two  days 
before  the  games  did  the  men 
show  the  signs  for  which  we 
had  all  been  eagerly  watch - 
Just  before  the  Olym- 
were  formally  opened 
weather  was  very  hot 
dry.  This  warmth  in 
supplemented  by  the 
cool    nights,    worked    won- 

the      condition      of      our 


men.  They  trained  with  zest  and 
slept  soundly.  Two  days  before  the 
games  Murphy  saw  the  change  and  re- 
gained his  confidence  that  the  team  would 
do  itself  justice  in  the  events  to  come 

No  sooner  had  the  track  section  of 
the  athletic  program  opened  than  the 
Americans  made  themselves  felt.  In  the 
preliminary  heats  for  the  100  metre 
every  one  of  our  men  came  through. 
In  the  semi-finals  we  had  ten.  Five  of 
these  lived  to  see  the  final.  They  were 
Craig,  Meyer,  Lippincott,  Belote,  and 
Drew.  Against  them  was  Patching,  the 
South  African.  He  was  rated  as  a 
world-beater.  After  the  race  was  run 
this   rating  was  transferred   to  Craig. 

Drew,  the  little  negro  boy  from 
Springfield,  Mass.,  was  exceedingly  un- 
lucky.    He  pulled  a  tendon  at  the  start 
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of  his  semi-final  heat,  fal- 
tered in  the  last  few  strides, 
and  the  next  day  his  leg  was 
too  sore  to  allow  him  to  start. 
Some  of  his  team  mates  said 
that  this  misfortune  robbed 
him  of  a  possible  victory  and 
a  world's  record  in  the  final. 
They  said  this,  too,  with  all 
deference  to  Craig,  for  the 
little  negro  was  running 
wonderfully. 

Before  the  start  of  the  100 
metres,  the  Americans  were 
uncertain.  The  best  they 
could  hope  for  was  that 
Craig  might  nose  out  the 
great  Patching.  The  latter 
got  his  usual  flying  start  and 
at  the  50-yard  mark  looked 
to  have  the  race  well  in 
hand.  At  that  point,  though, 
the  Yankee  sprinters,  acting 
as  a  man,  burst  forward  with 
a  tremendous  rush  and  from 
there  on  the  four  of  them 
ran  over  Patching  before  he 
could  reach  the  tape.  Craig's 
finish  was  wonderful.  He 
overtook  his  field  at  the  80- 
yard  mark,  shooting  his  body 
over  the  line  just  bare  feet 
ahead  of  Meyer  and  Lippin- 
cott.  The  showing  of  this  pair,  who  fin- 
ished second  and  third,  was  extremely 
gratifying  in  that  they  were  supplemen- 
tary men. 

I  have  heard  the  800  metre  run  called 
"the  most  wonderful  middle-distance 
contest  ever  run  on  any  cinder  path." 
It  was.     Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at 
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The  nerve   and  judgment   with   which   be   raced  are   shown  in   the 
fact   that   he  finished   completely   run  out. 


pard  gained  a  two-yard  lead  on  his  field, 
and  the  unreliable  "no  penalty"  starting 
him  let  get  away  with  it. 

Instantly  he  turned  the  situation  over 
in  his  mind.  He  knew  how  precious 
was  the  slightest  advantage.  "If  these 
fellows  want  to  get  this  back  from  me," 
he  told  himself,  "it's  going  to  cost  them 

the  make-up  for  the  final  heat.     Just  the      some  energy  that  they'll  need  coming  up 

roll  of  names  shows  how  far  the  Amer-      the  stretch." 


icans  as  a  class  were  above  all  nations. 
At  the  tape  were  Brock  of  Canada, 
Braun  of  Germany,  and  six  Americans. 
These  were  Sheppard,  Meredith,  Daven- 
port, Putnam,  Edmundson,  and  Cald- 
well. Before  the  start  young  Meredith 
said  that  he  was  going  to  "kill  it  all  the 
way."     Sheppard,  veteran  of  a  hundred 


But  young  Meredith  was  beginning  to 
make  good  his  threat  to  set  a  killing 
pace.  He  went  out  like  fury,  and  as  he 
drew  alongside  Sheppard  mistook  him 
for  the  German,  Braun.  So  the  two 
men  ran  neck  and  neck,  each  going  like 
mad.  The  quarter  mile  post  was  passed 
n  52J/2  seconds,  with  Sheppard  leading 


great  races,  primed  to  make  the  effort  of  and  Meredith  fighting  every  inch.    Came 

his  life,  decided  to  run  behind  Meredith.  the  turn  into  the  stretch  and   Sheppard 

Just  how  much  a  couple  of  yards  may  and  Braun  made  their  efforts  simultane- 

mean   in   a  race  of  this  kind  was   illus-  ously.     But  they  made  them  a  trifle  too 

trated  by  the  start.     On  the  break  Shep-  soon.     Sheppard  drew  away  from  Mere- 
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dith,  and  Braun,  running  on  the  outside, 
started  to  make  his  way  up  rapidly.  With 
seventy-five  yards  to  go,  it  looked  like 
Sheppard's  race,  with  the  German  sec- 
ond. 

It  was  at  this  point,  though,  that 
Meredith  began  his  real  effort.  Inch  by 
inch  he  crept  up  on  the  flying  leaders. 
Behind  him  Davenport  and  Caldwell 
were  closing  in.  Ten  yards  from  the 
tape  the  five  were  within  two  yards. 
It  was  any  man's  race.  Then  Sheppard 
and  Braun  cracked.  They  had  made 
their  effort  a  trifle  too  soon.  The  Ger- 
man dropped  to  his  knees  exhausted, 
Sheppard  faltered  just  enough  to  let 
Meredith  flash  by  him  and  win  by  a 
foot,  Davenport  came  up  like  the  wind 
and  finished  two  feet  behind  Sheppard. 

Thus  in  this  great  race,  in  which  the 
world's  record  for  both  800  metres  and 
a  half-mile  was  smashed,  three  Amer- 
ican runners  finished  within  the  space  of 
one-fifth  of  a  second.  After  the  race 
Sheppard  and  Davenport  were  almost 
heartbroken.  Sheppard  realized  that  he 
had  lost  because  he  had  made  the  run- 
ning instead  of  taking  the  pace,  thereby 


lessening  his  chances  in  the  stretch. 
Davenport's  error  was  in  underestimat- 
ing his  strength.  He  had  stayed  too  far 
back  all  through  the  run.  So  much  for 
an  American  victory. 

Now  let  us  see  an  American  defeat : 
It  was  the  1,500  metre  run — the  time 
when  victory  was  thrown  away  by  our 
milers.  Also  the  cause  of  this  was  the 
personal  rivalry  between  them.  It  is 
true  that  John  Paul  Jones,  the  world's 
record  holder,  was  not  in  condition  to 
run  his  best,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that 
Kiviat,  of  the  Irish-American  A.  C,  and 
Tabor,  the  Brown  University  man, 
should  have  beaten  the  winner,  Jackson 
of  England. 

The  first  quarter  mile  was  run  in  57 
seconds.  This  was  because  a  French- 
man went  out  and  made  the  pace  hot. 
When  he  died  his  natural  death  the  pace 
lagged.  The  leader  took  a  minute  and 
ten  seconds  to  go  the  quarter.  Now 
this  was  just  to  the  liking  of  Jackson. 
All  through  that  second  quarter  Kiviat, 
Jones,  and  Tabor  watched  each  other 
like  hawks.  Jackson,  sleighriding  be- 
hind, was   unnoticed.      Instead  of  going 
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Horine,  the  American  champion,  was  unable  to  get  into  form  and  Richards,  a  comparative  unknown, 
was  compelled   to   take   up   the   burden   of  the   contest. 
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out  and  running  their  race,  the  Amer- 
icans were  jockeying  and  watching  each 
other.  So  at  the  turn  for  the  tape  Jack- 
son was  in  fourth  position  and  feeling 
very  fine.  He  had  just  trailed  along, 
watching  the  three  Americans  goading 
each  other — and  smiling.  Half-way  up 
the  stretch  a  streak  of  white  shot  to  the 
front.  It  was  Jackson,  and  the  race  was 
in  John  Bull's  pocket. 

Consider  this,  though.  Jackson  was 
so  "baked"  after  the  finish  that  he  was 
positively  silly  for  six  hours.  Had  he 
been  carried  at  a  hard,  steady  pace  from 
the  outset  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  he  would  not  have  had  the 
strength  for  the  sprint  up  the  stretch 
that  brought  England  her  first  1,500  me- 
tre victory  since  the  Paris  Olympics  in 
1900. 

I  had  meant  to  consider  the  400  metre 
next,  but  so  long  as  we  are  among  the 
distance  men  let  us  remain  there  for  a 
moment,   and   being   there   we   are   con- 


cerned  with  a  Finn,  Hannes  Kohle- 
mainen  by  name.  The  failure  of  our 
long-distance  men  to  score  heavily  was 
in  no  sense  due  to  their  lack  of  ability  or 
condition.  Rather  put  it  down  to  the 
fact  that  they  bumped  into  two  "phe- 
noms"  in  Kohlemainen  and  Bouin  of 
France.  No  better  proof  of  the  above 
statement  is  needed  than  the  time  ac- 
complished by  Berna,  Tabor,  and  Bon- 
hag  in  the  final  of  the  3,000  metre  race. 
Berna's  time  for  two  miles,  nine  minutes, 
twenty-two  seconds,  was  good.  Bonhag 
ran  the  distance  in  a  trifle  under  nine 
minutes,  twenty-six  seconds.  Pretty 
smart  running!  In  the  final  of  the  5,000 
metre  on  the  flat  Bonhag  missed  third 
place  by  one  foot.  In  the  10,000  metre 
on  the  flat  Tewanima,  the  doughty  little 
Indian  from  the  Carlisle  School,  was  a 
very  strong  second  to  Kohlemainen. 

But  let  me  tell  what  I  think  of  Kohle- 
mainen. This  little  fellow  (he  weighs 
under   140  pounds)    is  another  Shrubb. 

[25] 
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Many  think  lie  is  better  than  the  great 
Briton  ever  was.  Only  once  during  his 
racing  at  Stockholm  was  Kohlemainen 
pushed.  That  was  in  the  final  of  the 
5,000  metre  championship.  This  race 
lay  between  Bouin  of  France  and  the 
Finn,  the  Frenchman  being  the  general 
favorite.  Kohlemainen  set  the  pace  for 
the  first  mile,  the  time  of  which  was 
four  minutes,  twenty-six  seconds.  After 
this  Bouin  forced  the  running.  Stride 
for  stride  these  men  raced  at  a  pace  never 
set  before  by  a  human  being.  World's 
records  fell  as  they  shot  along.  Not  until 
they  were  fifty  yards  from  the  finish  did 
Kohlemainen  make  his  bid.  He  simply 
stuck  to  Bouin  and  took  his  pace  step  for 
step — a  man  dogged  and  persistent. 

I  shall  never  forget  that  last  lap. 
All  through  it  the  Frenchman  tried  to 
shake  off  the  wiry  Finn.  I  saw  them 
race  shoulder  to  shoulder  and  pass  the 
three-mile  post  in  14  minutes,  13  sec- 
onds— four  seconds  better  than  Alfred 
Shrubb's  world's  record.  With  the  tape 
in  sight  I  saw  the  Finn  swing  out  to 
make  his  bid.  The  Frenchman  an- 
swered. Like  a  hitched  team  they  gal- 
loped up  the  stretch.  Fifteen  yards  from 
home  Kohlemainen  plunged  forward  and 
broke  the  tape  in  the  lead.  Almost  at 
his  elbow  was  Bouin,  game  to  the  last. 
It  must  be  recorded,  though,  that  it  was 
Kohlemainen's  fourth  hard  race  in  as 
many  days,  while  Bouin  was  running 
practically  fresh. 

And  now  for  a  word  about  the  400 
metre  championship.  It  seems  impossible 
to  run  off  this  event  these  years  without 
some  claim  of  foul  being  made.  I  re- 
member at  Athens,  in  1906,  Lieutenant 
Halswclle  claimed  that  the  American 
runners  pocketed  him.  Nigel  Barker, 
of  Australia,  averred  after  the  race  that 
Harry  Hillman  had  "slammed  him  in 
the  stomach."  Again  at  London  there 
was  trouble,  and  again  Halswelle 
claimed  foul.  At  Sweden  it  was  a  Ger- 
man. 

It  all  happened  in  the  last  semi-final 
heat.  Here  the  fast  men  were  Braun, 
of  Germany,  and  Reidpath,  Young,  and 
Davenport,  of  America.  Young,  who 
was  running  like  a  deer,  jumped  right 
ahead  of  his  field  and  took  the  pole 
shortly    after    the    start.      Then    Braun 


came  up  on  the  outside  and  the  two 
struck  the  first  curve,  with  Braun  per- 
haps two  feet  ahead.  Young,  however, 
had  the  right  of  way  on  the  pole.  As  I 
watched  them  I  was  surprised  to  see 
Braun  swing  in  to  take  the  pole.  Young, 
who  was  going  at  a  high  rate  of  speed, 
had  the  choice  of  shoving  Braun  out  of 
the  way  or  else  spiking  him  in  the  legs. 
So  he  shunted  Braun  out  where  he  be- 
longed and  was  promptly  disqualified. 

A  megaphone  announced  that  the  dis- 
qualification had  been  made  for  "foul- 
ing." This  disqualification,  aside  from 
the  death  of  Lazaro,  a  Marathon  run- 
ner, was  the  most  unfortunate  occurrence 
at  the  Olympic  games.  It  deprived 
Young  of  an  excellent  chance  to  win  a 
world's  championship,  and,  more  than 
that,  it  placed  a  stigma  on  one  of  the 
cleanest  athletes  in  the  game. 

Reidpath's  victory  in  the  final  heat  of 
the  400  metre  was  due  largely  to  his 
head  work.  He  estimated  his  strength 
correctly,  and  timing  his  sprint  with  the 
experience  of  a  veteran,  finished  with  a 
rush,  beating  the  German  Braun.  Lind- 
berg,  the  big  Chicagoan,  drew  the  out- 
side lane.  This  made  it  hard  for  him, 
and  it  cost  him  five  yards  of  running 
and  second  place.  Braun,  the  German, 
drew  the  choice  lane,  in  the  middle  of 
the  track.  The  paths  were  marked  by 
small  tapes  laid  on  the  ground  so  that  all 
the  runners  were  able  to  crowd  the  lane 
inside  theirs;  that  is,  all  but  Meredith, 
and  he  was  on  the  very  inside.  Round- 
ing the  last  turn,  Braun  pressed  Mere- 
dith's lane  so  closely  that  the  spikes  of 
his  left  foot  picked  up  the  tape  and  left 
it  out  of  position.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  home  stretch  the  German  had  jumped 
into  the  lead  and  looked  like  the  winner, 
until  Reidpath  closed  with  a  rush  and, 
going  like  the  wind,  caught  and  passed 
him  by  twTo  feet. 

I  might  say  here  that  the  track  in  the 
stadium  at  Stockholm  was  a  perfect  run- 
ning course  for  all  events  excepting  the 
200  and  400  metres.  It  measured  383 
metres,  but  there  was  no  "chute"  for  the 
running  of  the  aforementioned  contests. 
The  220  was  started  on  a  turn.  The 
"quarfer"  was  run  with  short  stretches 
at  the  start  and  finish.  That  seemed  to 
be   the   underlying  cause  of  what   little 
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This   real  American    won   both   the   Pentathlon   and 
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trouble  there  was  in  the  400  metres. 
If  England  had  a  chance  to  gloat 
over  Jackson's  victory  in  the  1,500  metre 
they  also  had  a  chance  to  grow  gloomy 
over  the  running  of  the  110  metre  hur- 
dles. Anderson  looked  good  to  the 
Britons.  Here  at  last,  they  thought,  was 
the  lad  who  could  break  the  continuous 
chain  of  hurdle  victories  scored  by  our 
athletes.  Anderson  is  a  flyer,  there's  no 
denying  that.  When  he  is  traveling  bet- 
ter than  15  and  3/5  seconds,  however, 
he  is  apt  to  become  erratic  over  the 
sticks.     His  fall  in  the  semi-final  heat  at 


Stockholm  was  due  to  nothing  but  his 
eagerness  to  shave  the  hurdles  too  closely, 
and  it  was  this  fall  that  put  him  out  of 
it.  He  beat  himself.  At  his  best,  how- 
ever, Anderson  does  not  class  with  Fred 
Kelley,  the  Californian,  who  won  the 
event. 

I  suppose  most  people  will  be  curious 
to  know  wThat  happened  to  our  runners 
in  the  Marathon.  It  was  the  old  tale 
of  the  "runner  versus  the  plugger,"  only 
for  once  the  tale  had  a  different  ending. 
It  was  the  runner  who  won  out.  Our 
men  were  instructed  to  stay  back  and  not 
to  pace  with  the  leaders.  This  plan  of 
action  won  four  years  before  at  London, 
when  it  enabled  Johnny  Hayes  to  beat 
Dorando,  the  Italian,  and  it  was  thought 
good  enough  for  Stockholm.  The  Amer- 
ican runners  figured  that  the  heat  and 
the  fierce  pace  would  kill  off  their  oppo- 
nents as  it  did  on  the  trail  that  led  to 
Sheppard's  Bush.  There  Dorando  and 
Heffron,  of  South  Africa,  wavered  and 
fell. 

So  did  the  best  of  the  foreigners  at 
Stockholm.  There  were  two  exceptions, 
though — McArthur  and  Gitsham,  of 
South  Africa.  Every  other  man  in  the 
race  succumbed  as  the  Yankees  thought 
they  would.  All  fell  under  the  intensely 
hot  midday  sun  and  the  terrific  pace  that 
the  leaders  set  from  the  outset.  As  it 
was,  Gaston  Strobino,  of  South  Pater- 
son,  N.  J.,  won  third  place,  with  his 
teammates  strung  out  behind.  Consider 
that  America  grabbed  six  of  the  first  ten 
places  and  eleven  of  the  first  eighteen — - 
a  smashing  good  performance  for  dis- 
tance men  worn  by  a  four  thousand  mile 
journey  overseas.  Eight  of  our  ten  run- 
ners who  finished  declared  that  they 
could  have  done  minutes  better  had  they 
known  their  strength.  The  other  two, 
Harry  Smith,  of  New  York,  and  Stro- 
bino, reached  the  line  completely  run 
out.  The  others  came  in  waving  their 
hands  and  prancing  on  their  toes  like  so 
many  quarter-milers. 

The  showing  of  Mike  Ryan,  of  the 
Irish-American  A.  C,  and  Clarence  de 
Mar,  of  North  Dorchester,  Mass.,  was 
a  great  disappointment.  I  think  that 
Ryan's  defeat  was  due  to  overconfidence. 
De  Mar's  can  be  attributed  to  under- 
work.    After  winning  the  Boston  A.  A. 
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race  last  April,  Ryan  quit  training  for 
some  time,  and  he  didn't  begin  to  resume 
hard  work  until  it  was  too  late  for  him 
to  get  fhto  perfect  condition.  De  Mar 
had  not  run  a  race  for  something  like 
nine  months  and  he  was  far  from  the 
De  Mar  that  won  the  Boston  Marathon 
in  April,  1911. 

One  of  the  very  best  runners  in  the 
race  was  put  out  through  not  taking  the 
trouble  to  wear  the  proper  headgear.  He 
is  Tapu  Kohlemainen,  a  younger  broth- 
er of  the  great  Hannes  Kohlemainen, 
the  only  triple  winner  in  the  Olympic 
games.  The  younger  Kohlemainen  was 
well  up  with  the  leaders  when  the  sun 
baked  its  way  through  his  skull,  and  he 
went  down  and  out  with  heat  prostra- 
tion. Neither  Gitsham  nor  McArthur 
wore  caps  of  any  kind.  This  puzzled 
me  until  after  the  race  when  McArthur 
pointed  out  that  South  African  runners 
are  used  to  being  baked  from  head  to  foot 
by  the  sun.  The  Europeans  felt  the 
heat  terribly  after  the  first  five  miles. 
Our  men,  however,  all  wore  head  pro- 
tection, which  helped  greatly  in  bring- 
ing them  to  the  finish  line  comparatively 
fresh. 

I  think  that  the  Marathon  was  some- 
thing of  a  disappointment.  Supposed  to 
be  the  climax  of  the  Olympics,  it  lacked 
the  general  sustained  interest  of  the 
crowd.  This  was  because  it  was  evident 
from  the  first  that  a  Swede  could  not 
win.  The  Swedish  champions,  Tornros, 
Jacobsen,  and  Ahldren,  were  not  con- 
ceded to  have  a  chance.  The  favorites 
were  Kohlemainen,  of  Finland ;  Ryan,  'A 
America,  and  McArthur,  of  South 
Africa. 

Besides,  the  race  was  robbed  of  a  large 
part  of  its  interest  by  having  the  start 
in  the  stadium.  This  brought  it  before 
the  eyes  of  the  spectators.  Now  every 
Olympic  Marathon  that  had  been  a  great 
success  from  a  spectacular  point  of  view 
has  been  started  from  a  point  on  the 
road,  far  away  from  the  spectators,  so 
that  the  crowd's  appetite  for  the  first 
runner  in  is  created.  I  noticed  that  dur- 
ing the  few  moments  before  the  winner 
was  due  to  plunge  through  the  stadium 
gate  there  was  not  half  the  expectancy 
that  one  would  naturally  look  for. 
When    McArthur's   green   shirt  showed 


on  the  road  there  was  a  shout  or  two. 
Then  the  applause  started. 

There  was  no  wild  enthusiasm,  how- 
ever, until  McArthur  had  run  half-way 
around  to  the  finish  line.  Then  one  of 
the  Swedish  officials  ran  over  to  the 
South  African,  halted  him  for  a  second, 
and  tossed  the  victor's  wreath  over  his 
shoulder.  This  at  last  awakened  the 
Swedish  crowd  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
witnessing  the  finish  of  a  Marathon,  and 
McArthur's  few  remaining  strides  wer-j 
taken  to  the  accompaniment  of  steady, 
deep-toned  cheering. 

Section  P  of  the  stands,  the  place 
where  the  American  spectators  were 
gathered,  raised  a  terrific  cry  when  little 
Strobino  trotted  into  the  stadium  in  third 
place,  and  a  few  minutes  after  when 
Sockalexis,  running  as  fresh  as  a  deer 
just  started,  romped  home  fourth  with 
miles  of  good  running  up  his  sleeve,  the 
cry  was  repeated.     Our  plan  to  win  the 
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A  slender  youth   for  the  event,  hut  with   won- 
derful   form   and    speed. 
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race    by    steady    plugging,    though,    had 

Jailed. 

America's  victory  in  the  high  jump  is 
interesting,  because  it  shows  what  deli- 
cate pieces  of  mechanism  some  athletes 
are.  But,  more,  it  is  interesting  because 
into  it  entered  the  psychological.  Almen 
Richards,  the  young  man  from  Utah, 
was  having  a  hard  time  of  it.  At  almost 
every  height  he  had  got  himself  into  a 
hole.  He  would  miss  one  or  two  tries 
and  then  clear  the  bar.  This  happened 
until  the  reading  was  at  five  feet,  eleven 
inches.  One  by  one  the  stars  of  the 
American  team  dropped  out.  Finally 
when  the  bar  was  moved  to  six  feet,  four 
inches,  none  but  Richards  and  Licsche, 
of  Germany,  were  left.  Licsche  had 
cleared  on  his  first  effort  every  time,  and 
to  me  he  looked  the  winner. 

Richards  had  the  first  jump.  We  all 
thought  he  would  take  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  care,  making  the  usual  meas- 
urements carefully.  To  our  surprise,  he 
disdained  all  preparations,  skipped  up 
to  the  bar  with  an  easy  run,  and  hopped 
over  it  with  a  full  two  inches  to  spare. 
Instantly  Licsche  became  intensely  excit- 
ed. Richards'  nonchalance  had  evidently 
disturbed  him.  In  his  excitable  German 
way  Licsche  began  his  preparations. 
Then  he  went  up  to  the  bar  and  missed. 
He  tried  again,  and  missed  again.  All 
this  time  Richards,  running  about  in  cir- 
cles here  and  there,  was  keeping  his  legs 
supple.  He,  too,  expected  to  see  the 
German  clear  on  his  third  attempt. 

Just  as  Licsche  was  ready  for  his  final 
effort,  a  pistol  exploded  for  the  start  of 
a  race.  This  disconcerted  the  German 
more,  and  he  waited  until  the  race  was 
over.  Then  he  prepared  once  more  for 
his  attempt.  This  time  the  band  began 
to  play,  and  again  Licsche  refused  to 
jump.  After  waiting  nine  minutes  for 
Licsche  to  make  his  last  jump,  one  of 
the  Swedish  officials  stepped  up  and 
asked  him  to  hurry.  This  was  the  blow- 
that  broke  Licsche's  frayed  nerves.  It 
was  the  absolute  finish  of  any  chance  he 
had  of  beating  our  man.  The  German 
finally  ran  at  the  bar  after  ten  minutes' 
wait  and  made  a  botch  of  his  last  at- 
tempt. 

One  of  the  features  that  I  liked  about 
the  games  was  the  good  feeling  that  ex- 


isted between  the  Swedes  and  Americans 
The  first  final  to  be  decided  was  the 
javelin  throw,  won  by  Leming,  of  Swe- 
den. Instantly  the  Swedish  flag  was 
raised,  and  as  it  flapped  in  the  wind  the 
entire  American  section  stood  up  and 
cheered  for  Leming  and  Sweden.  The 
effect  of  this  cheer  was  to  establish  good 
feeling  for  the  meet.  The  Swedes  had 
never  seen  such  a  thing  before — this 
cheering  of  the  other  fellows.  When  the 
significance  of  it  caught  them  they  re- 
sponded with  a  tremendous  demonstra- 
tion. 

I  was  surprised  at  the  defeat  of  our 
team  in  the  discus.  It  was  the  first 
time  in  the  modern  Olympics  that  we 
have  failed  to  win  the  discus  throw  for 
distance.  At  Athens,  in  1906,  Jaervinen, 
of  Finland,  won  the  "Greek  style.'* 
This,  however,  was  judged  on  form 
alone,  like  a  gymnastic  competition.  The 
main  reason  for  our  defeat  in  this  event 
can  be  traced  to  the  tremendous  improve- 
ment shown  by  the  Finns. 

Furthermore,  two  of  our  best  entries 
fell  down  badly.  Jim  Duncan,  who 
made  a  new  world's  record  before  he  left 
New  York,  had  one  of  his  bad  spells 
during  the  stay  of  the  team  at  Stock- 
holm. He  could  not  get  the  saucer  out 
to  110  feet,  which  is  sixteen  feet  below 
what  he  is  capable  of.  Taipale,  the 
Finn  who  won  the  event,  threw  about 
148  feet.  He  was  an  easy  winner  over 
Byrd,  of  Chicago.  The  other  noted  en- 
try, A.  M.  Mucks,  the  Wisconsin 
schoolboy  who  has  done  160  feet  in  prac- 
tice at  Chicago,  failed  to  do  140  feet  at 
Stockholm. 

Finland  had  three  really  good  per- 
formers in  the  field  events — Taipale  in 
the  discus,  Niklander  in  the  shot  put,  and 
Saaristo  in  the  javelin.  Taipale,  a  youth 
of  twenty,  is  still  a  student.  He  is  lanky 
and  slender,  but  what  he  loses  in  weight 
he  more  than  makes  up  in  form  and 
speed.  He  is  consistent  at  150  feet  in 
the  discus  with  his  right  hand  and  has 
done  over  130  feet  with  his  left. 

The  real  star  of  Finland's  trio,  how- 
ever, is  Niklander.  He  is  a  short,  thick- 
set fellow  with  tremendous  power,  and 
a  great  shot-putter.  With  proper  coach- 
ing he  would  make  trouble  for  even 
Ralph  Rose.    The  Finn's  principal  fault 
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is  that  he  fouls  unnecessarily  when  mak- 
ing his  big  puts. 

Outside  of  the  stadium  we  were  rather 
sparsely  represented,  but  whenever  we 
started  a  good  showing  was  made.  Our 
swimmers  were  excellent.  Duke  Ko- 
hanomoku,  from  Honolulu,  outclassed 
the  other  short-distance  swimmers  as  ef- 
fectively as  Kohlemainen  and  Bouin  did 
the  distance  runners.  The  Hawaiian 
proved  himself  to  be  the  greatest  open- 
Wciter  sprinter  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen — yards  faster  than  the  great  Dan- 
iels. 

The  big  rifle  match  came  our  way, 
too.  We  had  the  best  of  the  interna- 
tional team  shoot  by  about  ninety  points. 
This  was  a  terrible  blow  for  the  Swedes, 
who  for  months  had  been  practicing  on 
the  Olympic  ranges.  Our  team  had  but 
two  days  on  them.  Indeed  so  impressed 
was  King  Gustav  of  Sweden  that  he  re- 
quested me  to  have  one  of  the  victorious 
team  demonstrate  the  American  rifle  in 
the  royal  presence. 

Also  deserving  of  praise  was  the  work 
of  the  American  army  officers  in  the 
horse-riding  competitions.  Mounted  on 
nags  that  cost  about  $150  each,  our  offi- 
cers won  points  against  riders  from  the 
armies  of  Continental  Europe  whose 
mounts  were  specially  bred  and  cost  any- 
where from  $1,500  to  $4,000.  One  of 
the  horses  we  used  is  over  eighteen  years 
of  age  and  a  veteran  of  the  Cuban  cam- 
paign in  the  Spanish-American  War. 

The  real  star  of  the  Olympics,  how- 
ever, was  James  Thorpe,  the  Oklahoma 
Indian,  who  won  both  the  Pentathlon 
and  Decathlon  events — won  them  with 
such  ridiculous  ease  as  to  make  them  look 
like  exhibitions.  All  Stockholm  regard- 
ed him  as  the  real  hero  of  the  meet,  and 
his  work  was  the  greatest  all-round  per- 
forming ever  seen  in  an  athletic  competi- 
tion. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  by  the 
way  Thorpe  went  through  all  these  try- 
ing tests  with  a  sheepish  grin  on  his  face. 
He  won  the  Pentathlon  on  Monday, 
ending  his  work  with  a  hard  1,500  metre 
run,  which  he  did  in  four  minutes,  forty- 
four  seconds.     The  very  next  morning 


he  was  up  bright  and  early  and  cleared 
(i  feet,  y%  of  an  inch  in  the  high  jump. 
Whenever  a  new  event  was  started, 
there  he  was  ready  and  smiling.  Had 
there  been  time,  he  could  have  ground 
out  fifteen  events  in  an  afternoon  as  eas- 
ily as  he  did  five.  Some  of  Thorpe's 
performances  in  the  all-round  events  at 
Stockholm  were : 

Broad  jump,  23  feet,  2  inches;  high 
jump,  6  feet;  pole  vault,  10  feet,  9 
inches;  400  metre  run,  51  2/5  seconds; 
110  metre  hurdles,  15  3/6  seconds;  100 
metre  run,  11  1/5  seconds;  1,500  metre 
run,  4  minutes,  40  seconds;  javelin 
throw,   155  feet. 

The  javelin  throw  was  characteristic 
of  Thorpe.  He  had  never  seen  a  spear 
thrown  until  last  May,  yet  in  his  thiid 
real  trial  he  threw  so  well  that  the 
Swedes,  accustomed  to  the  events  for 
years,  could  gain  but  a  very  few  points  on 
him.  Big  and  boyish  and  modest,  the 
untiring  Thorpe  was  beloved  of  all 
Stockholm. 

As  I  review  these  performances  I  can- 
not see  that  our  track  and  field  athletes 
have  any  lesson  to  learn  from  the  Olym- 
pic games.  Any  country  that  can  qualify 
eighty  per  cent  of  the  finalists  in  seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  the  events  can  well  af- 
ford to  let  the  other  fellows  do  the 
learning  for  a  few  years.  And  as  long 
as  the  present  coaching  conditions  exist 
in  this  country,  we  need  have  little  to 
fear,  for  it  is  coaching — more  than  any- 
thing else — that  puts  us  in  a  class  far 
above  the  other  countries. 

Back  of  every  point  winner  in  the 
American  team — with  few  exceptions — 
there  stands  a  coach  whose  teaching  and 
care  made  the  champion.  You  will  find 
one  of  these  coaches  in  every  high  school, 
college  and  athletic  club  in  the  land. 
Some  are  high-priced  men — more  often 
not.  Many  are  professors  in  school  or 
college  who  do  the  work  for  the  love 
of  it  and  to  help  along  a  particular  or- 
ganization. We  owe  a  great  debt  to  these 
coaches,  amateur  and  professional  alike, 
to  whom  can  be  traced  to  a  great  extent 
the  American  team's  wonderful  showing 
in  the  fifth  of  the  modern  Olympics. 
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HEY  call  them  pumpkins  here  in  town,-  -and  half  the  time  they  mean 
squashes,  at  that !  Pung-kins  were  what  we  used  to  gather  between 
the  hills  of  corn,  and  they  were  much  larger  than  now  and  made  a 
more  delicious  pie.  But  pie,  of  course,  was  not  the  true  end  of  their 
existence,  though  it  was  a  pleasant  stop  on  the  journey.  Pung-kins 
existed  primarily  to  be  converted  into  jack-o'-lanterns,  and  jack-o'-lan- 
terns, in  turn,  existed  to  scare  the  life  out  of  Old  Lady  Jones,  who  lived 
all  by  herself  in  a  little  white  house  down  the  road. 
Ah !  those  crisp  October  days  of  harvest,  not  yet  tinged  with  the  indefinable  sadness 
of  the  dying  year,  yet  not  without  their  wistful  moments,  too,  when  we  took  our  last  plunge 
in  the  chilly  swimming  hole,  or  saw  the  first  red  maple  appear  like  an  advance  guard  of 
winter,  in  the  swamp !  How  lovely  the  hills  at  sunset,  bathed  in  an  amethyst  haze,  and 
how  crystal-clear  and  deep  the  sky  at  night,  with  a  touch  of  frost  in  the  air ! 

They  were  busy  days  in  the  fields  and  stables,  and  busy  times  in  the  kitchen,  too,  with 
the  first  great  crocks  of  mincemeat  being  filled  and  set  away  in  the  cool  "butt'ry."  But 
one  was  never  too  tired  at  evening  to  slip  out  of  the  door  when  Willie  Bowles  gave  a  low 
signal  whistle  and,  lighting  the  candles  in  the  grinning  jack-o'-lanteins  down  behind  the  barn, 
to  sneak  along  the  road  in  the  crisp  dark,  beside  rail  fences  and  sugar  maples,  toward  Old 
Lady  Jones*  windows. 

How  Old  Lady  Jones  had  survived  so  many  Octobers  was  a  mystery.  She  did  not 
read  in  the  evening,  she  said,  because  it  hurt  her  eyes,  but  everybody  knew  it  was  really 
because  she  could  not  afford  the  kerosene.  Instead,  she  sat  in  an  old  hickory  rocking 
chair  by  the  window  and  watched  the  road.  That  was  why  you  struck  off  into  the  field 
before  you  reached  the  house  and  drew  near  through  the  lilac  bushes  behind.  Then  on  your 
hands  and  knees,  you  crept  along  beside  the  oak  basebeam  of  the  cottage  (rotted  by  one 
hundred  winters  of  leaf  packing  to  keep  out  the  cold)  until  you  were  directly  beneath  the 
window  where  the  old  lady  sat.  Carefully  adjusting  your  lantern  so  that  the  grinning  eyes 
faced  the  wall,  you  suddenly  thrust  it  up  level  with  the  lower  panes — and  with  a  smothered 
chuckle  of  joy  you  invariably  heard  a  piercing  shriek  within  the  room.  Then  you  ducked 
and  ran,  for  sometimes  Old  Lady  Jones  could  be  very  spry  in  recovering  and  empty  a 
pitcher  of  water  into  the  lantern  or  upon  your  head  before  you'd  guess  she  could  get  the 
window  open. 

Boys  are  cruel  little  beasts — though  we  smile  as  we  admit  it! — and  Hallow-e'en  is,  or 
used  to  be  in  the  good  old  days,  their  Pagan  festival,  their  New  England  St.  John's  night. 
Apple  bobbing  and  trips  down  cellar  with  a  lighted  candle  and  a  mirror,  to  see  your  future 
spouse,  were  all  very  well  for  girls  and  "dress  up"  parties.  But  they  weren't  the  essence 
of  Hallow-e'en.     The  essence  was  robbery,  destruction,  arson. 

Yet  nobody  ever  took  off  Old  Lady  Jones'  front  gate,  nor  pillaged  her  chicken  coop, 
nor  burnt  her  rail  fence.  When  the  wild  riot  of  October  blood  broke  loose  on  this  last 
evening  of  the  month  and  a  shot  gun  loaded  with  rock  salt  was  but  a  challenge  to  pillage 
crusty  old  Farmer  Peckham's  rich  fields  and  haul  one  of  his  wagons,  if  possible,  into  the 
village  pond,  the  marauding  parties  passed  Old  Lady  Jones'  cottage  by,  with  unfailing  if 
unconsidered  chivalry. 

Yes,  boys  are  little  beasts,—  nice  little  beasts,  They  remain  so,  too,  though  pung-kins 
have  become  pumpkins  or  even  squashes,  shrinking  in  the  process,  and  Old  Lady  Jones  sits 
in  her  window  no  more,  and  up  the  road  in  the  crisp  October  starlight  now  comes  a 
trolley,  past  "semi-detached"  houses  where  once  a  rail  fence  edged  the  lonely  pastures  and 
the  sentinel  cedars.  And  they  still  demand  their  jack-o'-lanterns.  Look,  there  is  a  paste- 
board one  in  a  shop  window — the  ghost  of  the  dead  Octobers. 
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THE  KILLER 

AND  THE 

BUG  MAN 

By  NEVIL  G.  HENSHAW 

Illustrated  by   W.   N.    Wilson 


'  ICHOLAS  WILSON, 
overseer  of  Belrive,  cast 
a  critical  eye  upon  the 
plow  gang  as  it  filed 
through  the  plantation 
gate  and  then  settled 
back  comfortably  in  his  saddle.  "No," 
said  he  in  answer  to  my  question,  "we 
don't  have  any  bad  men  here  in  Louisi- 
ana like  I  used  to  see  round  my  old 
home  out  West.  We've  had  killers 
among  the  Frenchmen — some  few  of  'em 
in  the  old  days — but  they're  consider- 
ably different  from  the  Western  gun 
man.  You  see,  the  gun  man  more  or  less 
advertises  himself  in  his  talk  and  his 
actions  and  his  general  get-up.  The 
killer's  so  much  the  opposite  that  he'd  be 
a  joke  if  it  wasn't  for  his  killin'.  Then, 
too,  you  can  stop  him  sometimes  without 
puttin'  him  clean  away. 

"But  I  don't  reckon  I  can  explain  my- 
self better  than  by  tellin'  you  about  Cola 
and  the  bug  man.  The  bug  man  come 
first  in  answer  to  a  letter  that  my  boss, 
Mr.  Gordon,  had  written  to  the  State 
Agricultural  Station  at  Baton  Rouge. 
It  was  way  back  in  the  early  days  of  our 
rice  plantin',  when  we  didn't  know  quite 
as  much  as  we  do  now,  and  we'd  been 
havin'  considerable  trouble  with  our 
seed.  Somehow  we  couldn't  get  any 
kind  of  a  stand,  although  we  practically 
replanted  the  main  field,  and  when  we 
dug  in  to  look  for  the  trouble  all  we  could 
find  was  some  little  white  worms.  So 
when  the  Station  wrote  up  they  was 
sendin'  a  bug  expert  along  we  was  some 
pleased. 

[34] 


"The  expert  arrived  one  Saturday  af- 
ternoon, and  Mr.  Gordon  drove  in  to 
meet  him.  He  was  a  short,  chunky  man, 
all  gray  hair  and  bushy  whiskers,  with  a 
pair  of  round  spectacles  the  size  of  Mex- 
ican dollars.  He  spoke  mighty  good 
English,  only  sayin'  'Ach!'  when  he  got 
excited,  and  he  had  a  German  name  that 
we  all  tried  to  pronounce  the  first  day 
and  then  give  up  in  favor  of  'Professor.' 
Likewise,  he  was  one  of  the  sort  that 
don't  believe  in  wastin'  time.  I  was  at 
the  big  house  when  he  drove  up  and, 
without  waitin'  to  see  his  baggage  out, 
or  lookin'  at  his  room,  he  started  for  the 
field. 

"  'Come,'  says  he.  'It  is  never  too 
soon  to  look  into  trouble.' 

"We  sent  for  a  hand  to  bring  along 
a  spade,  but  when  we  hit  the  first  cut 
the  Professor  done  the  diggin'  himself. 
After  he'd  got  out  a  clod  he  stuck  his 
fist  in  the  mud,  white  cuff  and  all,  and 
caught  a  worm,  callin'  it  some  scanda- 
lous name. 

"'What?'  asks  Mr.  Gordon. 

"The  Professor  smiled.  'Perhaps  it 
will  be  more  clear  to  you  when  I  say  the 
larva  of  the  lightning  bug,'  says  he.  'A 
little  oil  from  your  pumping  plant  mixed 
with  your  water  should  do  the  trick. 
If  not,  we  shall  see.' 

"That  night  Mr.  Gordon  give  his  or- 
ders to  Henry,  the  engineer,  and  in  a 
day  or  so  there  was  enough  amateur 
lightning  bugs  floating  around  Belrive  to 
illuminate  a  city.  We  was  all  mighty 
tickled,  but  the  Professor  only  took  a 
look  to  see  he  was  right  and  then  went 
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after  somethin'  else.  All  in  all,  he  stayed 
round  the  plantation  a  couple  of  weeks, 
sleepin'  at  the  big  house  and  eatin'  with 
me  so's  to  be  near  the  field,  and  then, 
one  day  after  dinner,  he  made  me  a  prop- 


osition. 

<<  < 


Wilson,'  says  he,  'I  have  a  favor  to 
ask  of  you.  I  have  stayed  on  here  be- 
cause this  country  suits  me  exactly  and 
because  I  have  found  many  specimens 
that  I  need.  Now  I  wish  to  stay  longer, 
and  I  wish  to  stay  with  you.  In  fact,  I 
am  anxious  to  begin  my  book,  probably 
to  finish  it.  Whereas  I  am  very  com- 
fortable at  the  big  house,  certain  social 
requirements  are  necessary  there  that 
would  seriously  interfere  with  my  work. 
The  quiet  here  is  precisely  what  I  need, 
and  I  am  sure  that  we  will  have  no  trou- 
ble as  to  terms.  Come,  what  do  you 
say?' 

"  'And  how  long  will  it  take  you  to 
write  your  book?'  I  asks. 

"The  Professor  come  as  near  shrug- 
gin'  as  a  Dutchman  can.  'How  can  I 
tell?'  says  he.  'A  year,  perhaps  fwo 
years.     I  wish  I  knew  myself.' 

"It  was  a  curious  proposition,  but  I'd 
liked  the  Professor  from  the  start  and  as 
me  and  Kitty  had  just  commenced  house- 
keepin',  his  board  would  be  sure  to  help. 

;'  'It's  all  right  with  me  if  it  is  with 
my  wife,'  says  I,  and  when  we  put  the 
matter  up  to  Kitty  she  voted  our  way. 

"So  the  Professor  had  his  things  sent 
down  from  the  big  house  next  mornin', 
and  in  the  afternoon  he  drove  to  town 
and  come  back  with  a  buggy  load  of  pa- 
per and  a  vest  stuck  so  full  of  pencils 
it  looked  like  a  cartridge  belt.  After  that 
he  settled  down  to  work,  writin'  in  his 
room  in  the  mornin'  and  huntin'  speci- 
mens in  the  afternoon.  He  wTas  the  busi- 
est man  I've  ever  seen,  and  the  only  kick 
he  had  was  that  he  couldn't  write  all  the 
time.  He  did  hunt  for  an  assistant,  try- 
in'  most  of  the  tenants  and  some  French- 
men he  imported  from  town,  but  they 
was  all  of  'em  either  too  dumb  or  too 
proud  to  earn  harvest  wrages  chasin'  bugs. 

"It  was  just  at  this  time  that  Cola 
come  along,  bracin'  me  one  day  as  I  was 
ridin'  back  to  the  field.  He  was  one  of 
them  small,  lean,  shiftless-lookin'  French- 
men, and  I  seen  at  a  glance  that  he  was 
the  kind  that'd  never  stick  to  any  real 


job.  Likewise,  there  wasn't  anything 
about  him  to  make  you  think  he  was 
goin'  to  bloom  out  into  a  full-fledged 
killer  before  long.  As  I've  said,  he 
hadn't  any  size,  and  his  clothes  hung 
on  him  so  loose  and  baggy  that  they 
made  him  look  a  whole  lot  more  insig- 
nificant than  he  really  was.  Then,  too, 
he  didn't  have  the  cold,  gray,  steely  eye 
that  you  always  read  about  in  the  de- 
scriptions of  gun  fighters.  His  eyes  was 
big  and  brown,  like  a  cow's,  and  they 
had  about  as  much  expression  in  'em  as 
a  vacant  lot. 

"He  give  his  full  name  as  Agricola, 
which  I've  heard  means  farmer,  but  that 
was  about  as  far  as  it  went  with  Cola. 
In  fact,  he  was  honest  enough  to  tell  me 
that  he  didn't  have  any  use  for  diggin' 
and  grubbin'  in  the  dirt,  which  was  why 
he'd  held  off  about  comin'  till  after 
plantin'. 

:  'Then  perhaps  you  wouldn't  mind 
tellin'  me  what  you  expect  doin'  on  this 
plantation?'  I  asks. 

"  'Certainly,  M'sieu,'  says  he.  'I  de- 
sire the  position  of  one  who  does  odd 
things — what  you  call  a  handy  man.' 

"I  started  to  ride  off  and  leave  him, 
and  then  I  thought  of  the  Professor. 

'  'Well,  Cola,'  says  I,  'I  haven't  any 
odd  things  to  do,  but  I  have  a  friend  who 
has  some  of  about  the  oddest  you  ever 
run  across.  If  you  want  to  take  a  chance 
at  him,  you'll  find  him  over  there  at  my 
home.' 

"I  don't  know  what  kind  of  a  talk 
Cola  put  up  to  the  Professor,  but  it 
must  'a'  answered,  as  he  went  on  duty 
that  afternoon.  Likewise,  I  found  out 
a  day  or  so  later  that  he  was  makin' 
good.  Among  other  places  he'd  lived 
outdoors  and  had  noticed  things  a  little, 
so  when  the  Professor  showed  him  a  bug 
he  wanted  and  sent  him  out  after  it  he 
generally  came  back  with  the  goods. 

"Takin'  it  all  in  all,  it  was  just  the 
job  he  was  after,  and  if  he  done  more 
restin'  than  searchin'  the  Professor  was 
too  busy  to  care.  Of  course,  the  tenants 
joshed  him,  puttin'  snakes  and  spiders 
and  other  such  things  In  his  bed  and 
grub,  but  Cola  was  one  of  the  kind  that 
steered  out  of  trouble  the  smile  route. 
That  was  his  way  in  them  days — easy 
and  smilin' — not  so  much  a  coward  as 
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a  man  who  didn't  have  any  trouble  in 
him.  He  was  generous,  too,  comin'  in 
on  all  the  plantation  affairs,  although  he 
didn't  mix  up  with  the  tenants  much, 
either  in  their  pleasures  or  worries. 

"He  had  only  one  amusement,  which 
was  to  take  his  money  on  Saturday 
nights  and  sit  in  a  stud  poker  game  they 
played  at  a  little  French  coffee  house 
in  town.  After  he'd  been  cleaned  down 
to  his  last  ten  cents,  as  he  usually  was, 
he'd  buy  a  dime's  worth  of  hot  tamales 
from  the  man  on  the  corner  and  walk 
back  full  of  red  pepper  and  contentment, 
all  ready  to  begin  what  he  called  another 
week's  work. 

"And  then  he  found  out  that,  in  the 
matter   of   accomplishments,    he'd   over- 


looked a  bet.  We'd  been  troubled  a  lot 
with  moccasins  that  year  and  all  of  us 
was  shootin'  em,  so  when  the  Professor 
come  along  and  begun  to  scour  the  field, 
I  asked  him  to  lend  a  hand.  He  was 
willin'  enough  and  bought  a  brand-new 
gun  for  the  business,  but  he  was  such  a 
poor  shot  it  was  mostly  a  waste  of  lead. 
Then  Cola  come  along  to  do  the  scour- 
in'  and  the  gun  was  put  away.  A  little 
later,  when  I'd  run  across  Cola  one 
mornin'  at  the  coulee,  a  big  cotton-mouth 
crawled  out  on  a  log.  I  pulled  my  gun 
and  then,  rememberin'  I  was  ridin'  a 
fresh  horse,  handed  it  over  to  the  Pro- 
fessor's assistant. 

"  'Here,  Cola,'  says  I,  'try  a  shot  at 
that  snake.     My  horse  won't  stand.' 

"Cola  took  the  gun  and  handled  it  in 
a  way  that  pretty  near  made  me  fall  out 
of  the  saddle. 

"  'I  do  not  understand  the  pistol, 
never  havin'  owned  one,  M'sieu,'  says 
he. 

"  'I  should  say  not,'  says  I. 
'Don't  aim  it  at  me.  Aim  it 
at  the  snake.  Get  the  sights 
on  him  and  pull  the  trigger. 

"Cola  tinkered  with  the 
gun  till  he  got  it  right,  and 
then  cut  loose.  He  likewise 
snapped  off  the  cotton-mouth's 
head  as  neat  as  though  he'd 
done  it  with  a  knife. 

"  'Beginner's  luck,'  says  I. 
"Cola  grinned.  'Ah,  no, 
M'sieu,'  says  he.  'I  did  not 
understand  it  at  first,  that 
was  all.  From  a  child  I  have  been 
an  excellent  shot  with  a  gun.'  And  then, 
just  to  prove  it,  he  chopped  the  cotton- 
mouth  into  sections  in  a  way  that  made 
my  eyes  stick  out. 

"After  that  there  wasn't  any  doubt 
about  the  matter.  He  was  just  a  natu- 
ral-born pistol  shot,  and  when  the  Pro- 
fessor turned  the  gun  over  to  him  mocca- 
sins began  to  be  hard  to  find.  So  Cola 
started  packin'  the  gun  till  he  forgot  to 
take  it  off  one  Saturday  and  carried  it 
to  town  with  him,  and  that  was  the  be- 
ginnin'  of  the  end.  Not  bein'  present 
at  the  stud  game,  and  the  reports  all 
comin'  in  different,  I  can't  say  exactly 
what  happened  that  night,  but  two 
things  are  pretty  certain.     One  is  that 
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the  coffee-house  crowd  had  been  skinnin' 
Cola,  and  the  other  is  that  Cola  didn't 
get  next  to  'em  till  that  particular  occa- 
sion. Likewise,  I  don't  think  that  Cola 
ever  meant  anything  in  the  beginnin'  ex- 
cept to  tell  'em  he  was  on. 

"But  the  gang  tried  the  usual  French 
bluff,  and  one  of  'em  reached  for  a  gun. 
Cola  started  to  duck,  and  remembered 
the  Professor's  gun,  and  the  next  second 
there  was  a  flash  and  a  bang,  and  another 
tin-horn  was  hittin'  the  long  trail.  Then, 
seein'  the  effect  he'd  created,  Cola 
scooped  up  most  of  the  chips  and  cashed 
'em  in.  Of  course  the  sheriff  come  a- 
runnin',  but  Cola  had  shot  in  self-de- 
fense, and  there  wasn't  anything  to  do. 
Every  one  was  mighty  polite  to  him  and 
when  he  stopped  at  the  corner  for  his 
usual  dime's  worth  the  hot  tamale  men 
called  him  M'sieu.  I've  always  thought 
it  was  that  that  started  Cola  on  his  ca- 
reer. 

"Next  mornin',  when  it  was  time  to 
go  on  duty,  Cola  went  to  the  Professor 
and  formally  resigned  from  his  job. 

'  'I  am  sorry,  M'sieu,'  says  he.  'I  re- 
gret the  necessity  of  my  action,  but  I  can 
no  longer  serve  you.  From  now  on  my 
position  is  above  such  work.  In  one 
night  I  have  made  a  reputation  for  my- 
self. I  am  already  addressed  as  M'sieu. 
Therefore  it  would  not  be  proper  for 
one  of  my  accomplishments  to  continue 
in  the  capturing  of  bugs.' 

"The  Professor  done  his  best,  but 
Cola's  mind  was  made  up,  and  in  the  end 
he  went  back  to  town,  walkin'  through 
the  crowd  of  tenants  that  had  gathered 
to  see  him  with  as  much  room  as  though 
he'd  been  a  circus  wagon. 

"Now  I  ain't  goin'  much  into  the  de- 
tails of  Cola's  career  as  a  killer — that 
is,  for  the  first  year.  Of  course  he  had 
his  duties,  which  consisted  of  hangin' 
round  the  coffee  houses,  playin'  stud,  and 
mixin'  with  the  politicians,  but  except 
for  gettin'  a  little  smoother  in  his  ways 
he  didn't  change  a  bit.  He  didn't  brag 
and  he  didn't  bully,  and,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  he  was  the  same  quiet, 
baggy,  little  Frenchman  that  he'd  always 
been. 

"Just  the  same,  though,  people  went 
out  of  their  way  to  be  polite  to  him,  and 
after  he'd  got  in  strong  enough  with  the 


politicians  he  begun  to  boost  his  repu- 
tation. Things  was  kind  of  wild  and 
woolly  in  them  days,  office  seekers  wasn't 
any  too  popular  with  the  ones  on  the  in- 
side, and  there  was  always  politics 
enough  goin'  to  keep  a  killer  on  the  job. 
Cola  shot  three  men  that  first  year,  one 
of  'em  for  keeps,  and  he  got  away  with 
it  every  time  in  a  fashion  that  couldn't 
look  any  way  but  good  to  the  grand 
jury.  Street  duels,  they  called  'em,  with 
the  shoot-on-sight  method  adopted  on 
each  occasion,  and  the  way  Cola  beat  his 
men  to  the  draw  was  somethin'  that  is 
talked  about  to  this  day. 

"All  this  time,  as  you  can  imagine, 
the  Professor  was  flndin'  it  pretty  hard 
goin'.  He'd  lost  a  man  he  couldn't  re- 
place, and,  what  was  worse,  he'd  got  so 
deep  in  his  book  that  he  couldn't  leave 
it  to  go  out  bug  huntin'.  So  he  kept 
himself  in  his  room,  which  was  ankle- 
deep  with  paper  and  specimens,  and  never 
went  out  except  for  an  hour  in  the  after- 
noon, when  he  rode  to  town  for  his  mail. 
Of  course  he  could  'a'  had  his  letters 
sent  out  in  the  plantation  bag,  but  he 
was  one  of  the  sort  that  had  to  have  an 
excuse  to  quit  work,  and  a  lock  box  at 
the  post-office  was  the  best  thing  he 
could  think  of  to  guarantee  himself  a 
certain  amount  of  exercise. 

"Well,  the  summer  slipped  away,  and 
then  the  fall,  and  almost  before  I  knew 
it  the  sugar  mills  was  closin'  down  and 
it  was  time  to  get  ready  for  plantin' 
again.  We  had  a  dry  spring  that  year, 
with  low  water,  and  when  the  mills  be- 
gun to  clean  their  pans  and  dump  their 
acid  in  the  bayou  things  got  pretty  strong. 
The  acid  itself  was  bad  enough,  but 
when  you've  got  a  million  dead  fish  and 
no  current  and  a  sun  that  would  fry  an 
egg,  it's  a  little  too  much.  It's  true  my 
house  is  some  distance  from  the  bayou, 
but  inside  of  a  couple  of  days  even  the 
Professor  was  routed  from  his  work. 

"'What  is  it,  Wilson?'  he  asks.  'I 
am  about  to  choke.' 

"  'It's  our  friends  the  sugar  planters,' 
says  I,  and  I  went  on  and  explained 
their  pleasant  little  method  of  cleanin' 
their  copper  coils. 

"When  I  got  through  the  Professor 
exploded.  'Ach!'  says  he.  'It  is  an  out- 
rage.    I  will  expose  it  at  once  in  the  pa- 
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pers.  I  am  not  without  influence 
through  my  connection  with  the  Station.' 

"  'Save  time  and  leave  it  alone,'  I  ad- 
vises him.  'It's  been  tried  by  a  lot  of 
good  men  before  now.  You'll  be  buck- 
ing against  politics,  and  politics  is  money, 
and  money  is  sugar.  You'll  only  make 
yourself  unpopular.' 

"But  the  Professor  exploded  again, 
and  next  Sunday  one  of  the  New  Or- 
leans papers  has  a  full-page  article  with 
photographs  and  a  promise  that  some 
sworn  testimony  would  follow  as  soon  as 
the  writer  could  get  it  together.  At  first 
I  laughed,  but  when  I  come  back  from 
town  the  followin'  afternoon  I  was  in 
a  mighty  different  frame  of  mind.  I 
likewise  loped  all  the  way  home  and 
hunted  up  my  lodger  the  minute  I  slipped 
out  of  the  saddle. 

'  'Professor,'  says  I,  'you  want  to  drop 
this  thing,  and  drop  it  quick.  You've 
stirred  up  a  hornet's  nest,  and  I  don't 
know  but  what  it's  my  fault  for  not 
makin'  my  warning  a  little  stronger. 
But  then  I  didn't  know  this  question 
had  been  agitated  a  little  while  before, 
and  that  a  delegation  of  our  leadin'  citi- 
zens and  office  holders  had  gone  up  be- 
fore the  Investigatin'  Committee  and 
sworn  that  they'd  never  seen  the  bayou 
when  the  water  wasn't  perfectly  fit  to 
drink.' 

"  'Oh,  I  knew  that,'  says  the  Pro- 
fessor, careless  like.  'That  is  why  I  have 
promised  a  little  testimony  of  my  own.' 

"  'And  that's  why  I'm  tellln'  you  to 
drop  it,'  says  I.  'I've  talked  to  the  poli- 
ticians, and,  whereas  they  haven't  said 
anything  right  out,  they've  given  me  to 
understand  that  if  you  don't  shut  down 
and  save  their  faces  you're  goin'  to  get 
into  a  whole  lot  of  trouble.  When  I 
remind  you  of  them  little  shootin'  scrapes 


that  have  been  bringin'  our  friend  Cola 
into  so  much  prominence  I  don't  reckon 
I  need  say  any  more.' 

"The  Professor  didn't  explode,  but  for 
the  first  time  I  got  a  good  look  through 
his  whiskers  and  seen  how  square  his  jaw 
was. 

'  'Wilson,'  says  he,  kind  of  quiet,  'I 
don't  want  you  to  think  me.  a  fool,  but 
I  am  also  not  going  to  have  you  think 
me  a  coward.  Whenever  I  start  a  thing 
I  always  like  to  finish  it,  and  I  am  too 
old  to  change.  I  am  going  on  even  if 
my  work  has  to  wait.' 

"Of  course  I  argued  the  best  I  could, 
but  the  Professor  was  firm,  and  after 
that  he  begun  to  take  whole  afternoons 
off  to  get  the  testimony  of  the  rice  plant- 
ers and  fishermen  and  other  folks  who 
wasn't  important  enough  to  gnaw  theirs 
from  the  sugar  people's  payroll.  And 
then  he  come  in  one  afternoon  with 
somethin'  that  would  'a'  been  news  if  I 
hadn't  expected  it  all  along. 

'  'By  the  way,'  says  he,  'I  saw  our 
friend  Cola  in  town.  He  came  after  me 
about  some  back  wages  that  he  insisted 
I  owTed  him  and  when  I  told  him  that  he 
had  always  been  paid  in  full  every  Sat- 
urday night  and  that  he  had  left  me  on 
Monday,  he  became  insulting.  He  was 
evidently  drunk.' 

"  'And  did  you  lay  hands  on  him?'  I 
asks. 

"  'Only  to  push  him  away,'  says  the 
Professor.  Then  he  looks  at  me  and 
goes  on :  'Oh,  yes,  I  know  what  you  are 
thinking  of,  but  I  shall  avoid  him  in  fu- 
ture. If  he  becomes  troublesome  again 
I  shall  have  him  locked  up.' 

"Well,  there  wasn't  any  use  arguin' 
with  the  Professor,  so  I  kept  quiet  till 
he  come  back  the  next  afternoon.  This 
time  he  looked  kind  of  Solemn,  although 
his  face  was  so  red  it  almost  tinged  his 
whiskers. 

"  'What  do  you  think?'  he  bursts  out 
the  moment  he  sees  me. 

"  'That  Cola  met  you  and  took  off  his 
hat  and  bowed  and  then  requested  you  to 
come  heeled  on  your  next  trip,  as  he  was 
goin'  to  give  himself  the  honor  of  shoot- 
in'  you  on  sight,'  says  I.  'It's  what  I've 
been  trying  to  explain  to  you  all  along.' 

"  'But  that  is  not  all,'  yells  the  Pro- 
fessor.    'I  went  immediately  to  the  sher 
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iff  and  he  laughed  at  me.  He  said  that 
it  was  my  own  private  affair.  What  can 
one  do  in  such  a  country?' 

"  'You  can  either  get  out  of  it,  or  lay 
low  and  try  to  let  this  matter  drop,'  says 
I.  'Cola  ain't  anxious  to  kill  you.  He's 
only  obeyin'  orders.  If  you'll  stay  on  the 
place  a  while  and  quit  the  bayou  matter, 
our  friends  in  town  are  mighty  apt  to 
call  it  a  day's  work.  If  you  keep  on 
you'll  get  killed,  and  you  won't  do  any 
good,  anyhow.' 

"  'But  that  would  be  cowardly,'  says 
the  Professor.  'I  shall  buy  a  pistol.  I 
shall  practice.  I  can  at  least  do  my 
best.' 

"  'And  where 's  your  old  one?'  I  asks. 

"  'I  don't  know,'  says  he.  'Cola  evi- 
dently kept  it.  I  haven't  seen  it  since  he 
left.' 

"Stirred  up  as  I  was,  I  couldn't  keep 
from  smilin'.  'So  you  want  to  get  killed 
with  your  own  gun,  do  you?'  I  asks. 
'See  here,  Professor,  don't  you  think  you 
was  wrong  when  you  said  you  wasn't  a 
fool?  You  haven't  a  chance  with  Cola, 
and  it'd  be  the  same  if  you  practiced  a 
hundred  years.  It  ain't  cowardly  not  to 
want  to  commit  suicide.  Won't  you 
promise  me  to  stay  on  the  place  and  let 
the  bayou  matter  drop?' 

"The  Professor  only  thought  a  mo- 
ment, which'll  give  you  some  idea  of  his 
sense.  'In  one  way  you  are  right,  Wil- 
son,' he  agrees.  'It  would  be  foolish  to 
get  myself  killed,  especially  as,  without 
conceit,  I  can  consider  myself  far  more 
valuable  to  the  human  race  than  our 
friend  Cola.  Yes,  I  will  promise  you  to 
keep  on  the  place  for  a  while.  In  the 
matter  of  the  bayou,  however,  I  must  go 
on.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  have  col- 
lected enough  testimony  for  the  present.' 

"So  the  Professor  laid  low,  keepin' 
close  to  his  room,  and  then,  about  a  week 
later,  he  exploded.  'See  here,  Wilson,' 
says  he.  'It  is  not  my  custom  to  break 
promises,  but  you  have  been  too  strict.  I 
only  agreed  to  keep  out  of  town.  Now 
you  say  that  you  have  seen  Cola  on  the 
parish  road,  and  will  not  let  me  go  out- 
side the  gate.  I  miss  my  afternoon  rides. 
I  cannot  do  my  work  without  exercise.' 

"  'How  can  you  do  it  when  you're 
dead?'  I  asks.  'You  know  I'm  as  tired 
of  this  thing  as  you  are.     If  I  thought 


I  had  even  a  chance  with  Cola,  I'd  take 
him  on  myself.  He  sure  wouldn't  be  so 
anxious  if  he  didn't  know  he  had  a 
cinch.' 

'  'What  do  you  mean  ?'  asks  the  Pro- 
fessor. 

'  'What  I  say,'  I  goes  on.  'I  haven't 
watched  these  killers  for  nothin'.  It's 
knowin'  they've  got  the  other  man  beat 
to  the  draw  that  keeps  'em  goin'. 
They're  sort  of  like  people  who  are  fond 
of  teasin'  other  folks.  Did  you  ever  see 
one  of  'em  who  enjoyed  havin'  it  tried 
on   himself?' 

'  'Then  you  mean  to  say  that  if  he 
thought  he  had  a  chance  of  being  killed, 
Cola  would  let  the  matter  drop?'  in- 
quires the  Professor,  kind  of  thoughtful. 

"  'Like  a  hot  brick,'  says  I.  'But 
there  ain't  any  use  in  figurin'  on  hirin' 
a  killer  yourself.  They're  all  scared 
enough  of  each  other  to  be  friendly.' 

"  'I  was  not  thinking  of  that,'  says 
the  Professor. 

"Then  he  stopped  and  thought  for  a 
moment  before  he  give  the  kind  of  half- 
pleased  growl  he  always  used  when  he'd 
found  somethin'  he  wanted. 

"'Ach!  Wilson,  I  have  it,'  says  he. 
'It  is  not  a  popular  form  of  dueling,  but 
it  will  answer  my  purpose.'  And  then 
he  opened  up  on  a  scheme  that  made  my 
hair  stand  on  end. 

"  'It  sounds  like  it  might  work,'  says 
I  when  he  was  through.  'But  suppose 
Cola  agrees?' 

'  'Then  I  shall  have  the  same  chance 
that  he  has,  which  is  all  that  I  could  ask,' 
says  the  Professor.  'Come,  let  us  try  it 
at  once.  I  am  tired  of  skulking.  You 
will  be  my  second,  of  course?' 

"  'And  your  guide  likewise,'  says  I. 
'It  won't  do  to  run  into  Cola  till  we've 
got  him  where  he  can't  shoot  on  sight. 
If  you'll  order  the  horses  I'll  go  in  and 
get  my  extra  gun.  I  don't  reckon  you'll 
need  it,  but  we'll  carry  it  along  in  case.' 

"Five  minutes  later  we  was  in  the 
saddle  and  when  we  got  to  town  I  ma- 
neuvered round  so's  to  come  in  by  the 
back  streets  and  not  strike  our  man.  I 
was  aimin'  for  the  principal  French  cof- 
fee house  and  we  made  it  and  tied  our 
horses  in  the  side  alley  without  meetin' 
a  soul.  It  was  a  while  before  sunset,  the 
hour  the  sports  and  politicians  was  due 


COLA  SCOOPED  UP  MOST  OF  THE  CHIPS  AND  CASHED  THEM   IN 


for  their  before-supper  drinks,  so  when 
we  went  into  the  place  we  found  it 
crowded.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
starin'  and  a  couple  of  men  slipped  out 
mighty  quick  and  quiet,  but.  except  for 
that,  all  went  serene.  Me  and  the  Pro- 
fessor moved  over  to  the  bar  and  ordered 
a  couple  of  small  beers,  and  after  that 
there  wasn't  anything  to  do  but  stand 
around  an'  wait. 

"Of  course  I  knew  there  wouldn't  be 
any  shootin'  on  sight  in  that  crowd,  but 
the  suspense  made  me  so  nervous  I  spilt 
half  my  beer  on  the  floor.  The  Profes- 
sor, though,  drank  his  as  cool  as  if  he'd 
been  safe  on  my  front  porch,  talkin'  to 
the  barkeeper  about  the  difference  be- 
tween the  German  and  American  brews. 
Then  the  crowd  quit  jabberin'  as  quick 
as  though  some  one  had  turned  off  a 
switch,  and  Cola  came  in  through  the 
swing  doors. 

"He  come  as  quiet  and  as  easy  as 
usual,  and  behind  him  was  a  crowd  from 
outside.  You  could  see  clerks  with  the 
tape  measures  round  their  shoulders, 
just  as  they'd  hurried  from  the  dry  goods 
stores,  and  even  the  hot  tamale  man  had 


jumped  his  can  on  the  corner  to  come 
along.  Cola  reached  for  his  hip  and  seen 
it  wouldn't  do  and  then  walked  over  to 
the  Professor. 

"  'Have  you  come  to  pay  or  to  fight, 
M'sieu?'  he  asks  as  polite  as  a  dancin' 
master. 

"The  Professor  put  down  his  glass 
and  passed  over  a  dime  to  the  barkeeper. 

"  'I  owe  you  nothing,  and  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  you,'  says  he. 

''There  was  a  chaser  of  water  on  the 
bar  that  some  one  had  forgotten,  and 
Cola  reached  out  for  it. 

"  'So,'  he  sneers.  'Then  it  would  ap- 
pear that  you  are  a  coward,  M'sieu. 
Perhaps  this  will  embolden  you.'  And 
he  shot  the  chaser  straight  into  the  Pro- 
fessor's face. 

"The  next  second  there  was  a  smack 
like  a  plank  hittin'  water,  and  Cola  went 
staggerin'  across  the  room  with  the  fin- 
ger marks  hoppin'  out  on  his  cheek  as 
red  as  whip  welts.  The  Professor  waited 
to  wipe  his  glasses,  and  then  went  over 
to  where  a  couple  of  men  was  makin'  a 
bluff  at  holdin'  Cola. 

"  'Ach !'  he  growls,  his  voice  boomin' 
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THERE  WAS  A   SMACK   LIKE  A   PLANK    IIITTIN     WATER,   AND   COLA   WENT  STAG- 
GERIN'   ACROSS  THE  ROOM" 


out  on  the  stillness.  'So  you  want  fight, 
do  you,  my  friend  ?  Then  you  shall  have 
it  and  on  my  terms,  as  I  am  the  insulted 
one.  We  will  engage  with  your  favorite 
pistols  across  a  handkerchief.  Come ! 
There  is  still  light  enough  for  our  pur- 
pose.' 

"Cola  quit  strugglin'  so  quick  his 
friends  mighty  near  let  him  fall. 

"  'Across — across — a  handkerchief?' 
he  stutters.     'I   do  not  understand.' 

'  'Then  I'll  explain,'  says  I,  buttin'  in 
as  second.  'I  hold  one  end  of  a  hand- 
kerchief, and  your  man  holds  the  other, 
and  you  and  the  Professor  line  up  on 
either  side  of  it.  You  each  pick  out  a 
likely  spot  to  work  on  and  pull  together 
at  the  word.   It's  perfectly  simple  and,  as 
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neither  of  you  can  miss,  you  both  get  a 
square  deal.' 

"You  ought  to  seen  the  yellow  jump 
into  Cola's  eyes.  'No,  no,'  he  yaps,  kind 
of  sidlin'  away.  'That  is  ridiculous. 
Our  weapons  would  touch  their  mark. 
I  cannot  agree.     It  is  irregular.' 

"If  anything's  irregular  it's  you,'  says 
I.  'You've  insulted  a  man  and  chal- 
lenged him,  and  now  you  want  to  back 
out.  Pick  your  second  if  you've  got  any 
nerve.' 

"But  Cola's  killer  days  was  over,  and, 
what  was  more,  the  crowd  knew  it. 
Frenchlike,  they  was  anxious  for  trouble 
as  long  as  it  didn't  affect  'em  personal, 
and  now  they  begun  to  turn  on  their 
hero. 
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'  'You  are  a  fine  killer,  you  are,'  says 
one  of  'em.  'This  Professor  is  a  man,' 
says  another.  And  then,  as  Cola 
sneaked  out  still  mutterin'  it  was  irreg- 
ular, the  hot  tamale  man  added  the  last 
straw. 

'  'Hey,  you,  Cola,'  he  yells,  forgettin' 
all  about  the  M'sieu,  'suppose  you  pay 
that  small  account  of  mine  before  you 
go?' 

"And  then?"  I  asked  as  Wilson  paused 
to  shout  an  order. 


The  overseer  smiled. 

"And  then  Cola  came  out  next  mornin' 
and  asked  the  Professor  for  his  old  job," 
he  concluded.  "I  wasn't  present  at  the 
meetin',  but  about  an  hour  later  the  ex- 
killer  was  chasin'  bugs  as  peaceable  as  a 
lamb.  Some  said  it  was  foolish,  but  I 
don't  know.  Anything's  worth  while 
when  you're  after  results,  and  the  Pro- 
fessor got  his,  as  you'll  see  by  the  condi- 
tion of  the  bayou  and  the  book  on  my 
parlor  table." 


PLANTING  TREES  AND  VINES  IN  THE  FALL 


IT  is  often  a  question  whether  it  is 
better  to  plant  trees  and  vines  in  the 
fall  or  in  the  spring.  There  are 
several  good  reasons,  however,  why  the 
writer  prefers  fall  planting  for  most  vari- 
eties. In  the  first  place,  the  plants  get 
the  benefit  of  the  winter  and  early  spring 
rains,  which  in  some  years  almost  double 
the  growth. 

The  trees  that  should  be  planted  in 
the  fall  or  early  winter  when  the  ground 
is  not  frozen  are  cherry,  plum,  pear,  ap- 
ple, and  most  other  trees  of  that  general 
nature.  Peach  trees  may  be  planted  in 
the  spring,  but  some  I  have  planted  in 
the  fall  made  a  better  growth  than  those 
planted  in  the  springtime.  An  objection 
to  spring  planting  is  the  fact  that  the 
work  often  has  to  be  delayed  until  late 
in  the  season  because  the  ground  is  wet, 
and  it  is  never  advisable  to  set  a  tree  in 
soil  of  the  consistency  of  mud.  Besides, 
such  weather  will  soon  be  followed  by 
the  hot,  sultry  days  of  midsummer, 
which  are  not  especially  conducive  to 
orchard  starting. 

In  fall  planting  the  dirt  should  be 
banked  around  the  tree  from  six  to  ten 
inches  high,  and  then  in  the  spring,  as 
soon  as  the  leaves  begin  to  come  out,  this 
mound  should  be  leveled  down.  This 
answers  for  the  first  cultivation.  For 
this  process  we  have  often  used  a  four- 
pronged  potato  digger,  the  prongs  stand- 
ing like  that  of  a  hoe.  Currants,  goose- 
berries, pie  plant,  grapes,  and  all  vines 
that  are  propagated   from  cuttings  and 


layers  are  decidedly  better  adapted  to  fall- 
planting,  after  the  leaves  are  killed  by 
frost  or  during  open  spells  in  the  winter. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  blackber- 
ries and  the  red  raspberries  that  grow 
from  sprouts  and  root  cuttings  like  black- 
berries, raspberries  that  are  propagated 
from  the  tip  end  by  layering,  and  straw- 
berries, as  a  rule,  grow  best  when  planted 
in  the  early  spring,  although  we  have 
never  failed  to  obtain  good  results  from 
fall  planting  when  the  plants  were 
mulched  with  two  or  three  inches  of 
strawy  manure.  This  protects  them 
from  freezing  and  thawing,  and  heaving 
out  of  the  ground. 

Planting  should  be  done  in  the  fall 
after  the  frost  has  killed  the  leaves. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  roots 
of  trees  and  vines  from  getting  dry  while 
they  are  out  of  the  ground.  If  received 
early  in  the  season,  or  before  the  ground 
is  ready  for  them,  they  can  be  kept  in 
good  condition  by  burying  the  roots  in 
moist  earth  and  covering  their  tops  with 
straw.  If  the  ground  is  not  frozen, 
planting  can  be  done  late  in  the  season 
if  care  is  taken  to  use  fine  soil  for  filling 
in  about  the  roots  when  the  trees  are  set 
out.  Make  this  firm  by  trampling  it 
down  or  pounding  it  with  some  heavy, 
blunt  implement. 

Finally,  be  careful  not  to  lose  the  tags 
with  the  names  of  the  trees  on  them,  as 
it  is  very  vexing  to  have  an  orchard  or 
berry  patch  and  not  know  the  names  of 
the  different  varieties. 


SUCCESS  IN  PIGEON  RAISING 


By  R.  B.  SANDO 

Money  in  a  Flock  of  Good  Pigeons,  But  It  Requires  Intelligent 

Management  to  Get  It 


HE  "pigeon  fever"  ranks 
second  only  to  the  chicken 
fever.  Hundreds  are  go- 
ing into  the  business,  and 
hundreds  will  go  out 
again.  There  is  consid- 
erable money  in  a  flock  of  good  pigeons, 
but  there  is  not  a  large  fortune  in  it  and 
it  requires  intelligent  management  to 
get  any  kind  of  return. 

By  some  firms  who  do  excessive  ad- 
vertising the  pigeon  business  is  so  highly 
colored  and  gilded  that  many  go  into  it 
expecting  to  make  money  from  only  a 
few  pairs  from  the  very  beginning. 
Others,  anxious  to  make  big  money  and 
impatient  of  "making  haste  slowly"  by 
starting  with  only  a  few  pairs  and  work- 
ing into  the  business  gradually,  buy  sev- 
eral hundred  pairs,  knowing  little  or 
nothing  about  their  real  requirements, 
and  then  quickly  find  that  their  visions 
of  immediate  wealth  do  not  materialize. 
A  large  number  of  breeding  pigeons  is 
more  than  they  can  manage  at  first;  they 
become  bewildered  and  discouraged,  and 
finally  dispose  of  their  possessions  at  a 
sacrifice. 

To  be  sure,  for  a  steady  income  one 
must  keep  300  or  400  pairs  of  breeding 
pigeons, — a  sufficient  number  to  have 
young  ones  in  the  nests  continually,  but 
as  has  been  wisely  stated :  "There  is  no 
business  so  simple  that  it  can  be  taken 
up  by  everybody  without  knowing  any- 
thing about  it  and  carried  to  success. 
It  is  always  better  to  go  slowly  and  gain 
experience  through  a  small  beginning." 
There  are  two  main  branches  of  the 
pigeon  business — one  for  meat,  and  the 
other  for  fancy.  Those  wTho  are  not 
experienced  in  the  culture  of  birds  or 
fowls  should   always  start  through   the 
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medium  of  the  commoner  and  more 
easily  understood  branch.  Any  one  com- 
mencing in  this  way  and  then  gradually 
working  up  to  the  more  valuable  varie- 
ties is  less  liable  to  become  discouraged 
than  if  he  started  in  at  once  to  breed 
high-class  birds  and  met  at  the  outset  the 
difficulties  and  discouragements  one  has 
to  contend  with  in  the  breeding  and 
management  of  such  stock. 

Some  pigeon  breeders  are  fanciers  be- 
cause they  have  an  inherent  love  for 
fancy  quality  birds,  while  others  are  in 
it  for  the  money  to  be  made.  In  either 
event,  there  is  always  room  for  the  man 
who  will  take  pains  in  producing  speci- 
mens of  top-notch  quality.  It  is  the  men 
who  love  their  feathered  pets  that  have 
given  to  the  pigeon  world  so  many  speci- 
mens of  feathered  beauties. 

We  would  caution  the  beginner  not  to 
commence  with  too  many  varieties  at 
once  and  in  purchasing  to  be  cautious 
with  whom  he  deals.  It  may  be  that  you 
are  fortunate  enough  to  live  in  a  com- 
munity where  fanciers  and  breeders  are 
numerous.  But  if  at  a  distance  from 
good  breeders  look  up  the  advertisements 
in  reliable  journals  and  thus  be  sure 
the  man  from  whom  you  buy  is  reputable 
and  reliable.  If  you  can  afford  to  pay 
a  fair  price  for  your  start  it  will  be  best 
to  do  so,  but  if  you  can  only  invest  in 
common  birds  it  will  give  you  just  as 
good  an  opportunity  to  study  the  habits 
of  pigeons  and  later  become  qualified  to 
successfully  handle  valuable  stock. 

The  first  consideration  in  squab  cul- 
ture is  to  have  strong,  well  developed 
breeding  stock — the  females  as  large  and 
vigorous  as  it  is  possible  to  have  them. 
Following  this,  never  have  in  the  loft  un- 
mated   males   or   females,   for   one   such 
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specimen  may  destroy  a  whole  season's 
work,  flying  about  and  disturbing  every 
well-mated  pair  that  were  otherwise  in- 
tent  upon  raising  their  young. 

Every  loft  should  be  provided  with 
a  mating  coop,  and  birds  that  are  to  be 
mated  should  be  separated  from  all  other 
pigeons  for  three  or  four  days.  Then 
the  male  and  female  that  you  intend  to 
pair  should  be  placed  in  the  mating  coop. 
This  is  a  box  with  a  partition  of  wire 
between  the  two  apartments.  Place 
the  male  in  one  and  the  female  in  the 
other.  As  soon  as  they  show  an  in- 
clination to  be  kind  and  attentive  to 
each  other,  remove  the  partition  that  sep- 
arates them  and  permit  them  to  be  to- 
gether. Leave  them  in  this  mating  coop 
until  you  are  sure  that  they  are  thor- 
oughly well  mated.  When  this  is  an 
accomplished  fact  they  may  be  placed  in 
the  breeding  loft,  where  a  nesting-place 
may  be  selected  for  them,  or,  if  you 
prefer,  they  may  be  permitted  to  seek 
their  own  nesting-place,  providing  the 
loft  is  not  crowded. 

Any  good  substantial  boxes  will  do 
for  nesting-places.  Many  people  are 
now  making  use  of  empty  egg  crates  or 
orange  boxes  placed  on  the  side,  and 
within  these  may  be  located  the  small 
wooden  or  clay  dishes  that  are  used  for 
their  nests.  Plenty  of  straw  should  be 
provided  for  the  making  of  the  nests.  It 
is  not  a  bad  plan  to  throw  some  into  the 
nest  dish,  also  some  upon  the  floor,  so 
that  they  may  be  induced  to  go  to  work 
making  nests  and  hatching  their  young. 

Everything  in  the  breeding  room 
being  arranged  for  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  the  birds,  and  each  pair 
properly  mated,  they  can  now  be  placed 
in  the  apartments  provided  for  them, 
kept  there  for  a  few  days  until  accus- 
tomed to  their  location,  and  then  given 
the  liberty  of  the  loft  or  room.  If  they 
are  properly  mated  they  will  soon  begin 
to  build  their  nest  and  the  hen  to  lay. 
She  will  usually  lay  two  eggs,  a  day  in- 
tervening between  the  first  and  second 
egg-  Some  breeders  advocate  removing 
the  first  egg  and  replacing  it  in  the  nest 
when  the  second  is  laid;  but  this  is  not 
natural  and  it  is  usually  best  to  let  mat- 
ters follow  Nature's  plan.  By  watching 
the  birds  one  can  readily  tell  when  the 


eggs  are  laid,  and  if  each  apartment  is 
numbered  the  date  of  laying  can  be  en- 
tered in  a  record  book  and  the  date  for 
hatching  be  positively  known. 

The  period  of  incubation  is  from  six- 
teen to  eighteen  days,  and  the  cock  takes 
his  turn  of  sitting  with  the  hen,  he  sit- 
ting from  ten  in  the  morning  to  about 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  She,  tak- 
ing his  place  at  that  time,  continues  on 
through  the  night  and  until  about  ten 
o'clock  the  next  morning.  After  the 
birds  have  been  sitting  three  or  four 
days  an  examination  of  the  eggs  will 
show  whether  they  are  fertile  or  not. 
Take  them  in  the  hand  and  hold  be- 
tween the  eye  and  a  strong  light.  If 
fertile  they  will  be  dark  and  opaque. 
If  unfertile  they  will  be  clear  and  nearly 
transparent.  Sometimes  one  egg  will  be 
fertile  and  the  other  clear,  and  then  it 
is  economy  if  one  has  two  pairs  of  birds 
that  started  incubating  about  the  same 
time  to  give  both  eggs  to  one  pair  and 
break  the  other  up  so  that  the  other  hen 
will  start  laying  again  soon.  However, 
never  give  one  pair  three  eggs,  because 
two  young  birds  are  all  that  an  old  pair 
can  feed  properly,  and  to  divide  the  care 
between  three  that  should  be  given  to 
only  two  will  result  in  all  three  being 
undersized. 

"Pigeon  s  Milk" 

If  a  hen  sits  her  full  time  and  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  day  there  are  no 
young,  the  eggs  might  as  well  be  re- 
moved for  it  will  be  only  a  waste  of 
time  to  give  them  further  opportunity. 
Sometimes  death  in  the  shell  occurs  be- 
cause of  a  chill  or  some  unknown  cause 
about  a  week  before  hatching  time.  Ex- 
perience and  careful  observation  will 
teach  the  breeder  to  tell  about  this  time 
whether  or  not  there  is  still  life  in  the 
egg  by  holding  it  between  the  eye  and 
a  strong  light. 

If  one  egg  only  is  bad  let  the  pair 
hatch  the  fertile  eggy  and  then  after  the 
young  bird  is  a  week  old,  and  the  old 
birds  have  fed  off  their  soft  food,  this 
young  one  can  be  transferred  to  some 
other  pair  that  has  only  one  youngster. 
Make  the  transfer  to  the  pair  known  to 
be  the  best  feeders. 
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The  soft  food  mentioned  is  a  peculiar 
condition  that  the  food  taken  by  the 
parent  bird  assumes  about  the  time  the 
eggs  are  ready  to  hatch.  All  food  taken 
changes  to  a  chymey  nature,  and  is 
known  as  "pigeon's  milk."  This  won- 
derful provision  of  Nature  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  the  little  creature  that  comes 
from  the  egg  at  the  end  of  the  incubat- 
ing period,  blind  and  helpless,  enables 
the  parent  bird  to  give  it  nourishment 
until  it  is  able  to  take  whole  grain.  To 
feed  it  the  old  bird  takes  the  bill  of  the 
young  one  in  its  mouth,  and  by  a  spas- 
modic action  of  crop  and  throat  injects 
the  "milk"  into  the  mouth  of  the  younger 
bird.  This  is  kept  up  for  some  time,  and 
then  gradually  mixed  with  grain  taken 
by  the  parent,  until  finally  the  grain  is 
taken  wThole,  simply  being  moistened  in 
the  old  bird's  crop. 

After  this  milky  change  in  the  food 
takes  place,  it  is  necessary  for  the  health 
of  the  old  birds  that  it  be  "fed  off,"  and 
this  is  why  no  change  of  young  is  ad- 
vised at  once.  Pigeons  losing  their 
young  from  any  cause  before  this  soft- 
food  period  is  past  are  frequently  made 
sick,  or  at  least  their  laying  is  interfered 
with.  Consequently,  the  breeder  needs 
to  pay  attention  to  this  period,  and  if  he 
finds  the  young  of  a  pair  dead  he  should 
borrow  from  another,  pair  a  young  one 
about  the  same  age  which  they  can  feed 
until  the  danger  is  passed,  when  it  can 
be  returned  to  the  original  nest. 

Sometimes  a  pair  will  nest  and  per- 
form all  the  duties  of  a  mated  pair,  and 
yet  there  will  be  no  eggs  forthcoming. 
This  proves  that  the  hen  is  either  not 
well  matured,  or  barren.  Such  a  pair, 
if  given  a  pair  of  fertile  eggs,  will  sit 
on  them,  hatch  them,  and  care  well  for 
the  young;  and  often  the  natural  func- 
tions of  the  hen  are  aroused  and  she  will 
commence  laying,  as  she  is  expected  to 
do.  If.  after  raising  a  pair  of  young, 
the   hen   still   neglects   to   lay,   you   can 


count  her  as  barren.  She  should  be  cast 
aside  and  the  male  provided  with  a  new 
mate,  as  he  will  remain  permanently 
constant  to  his  "first  love"  so  long  as  she 
is  around. 

Sometimes  when  there  are  two  little 
squabs  in  a  nest,  one  will  be  seen  to  get 
most  of  the  food  and  be  plump  and 
thrifty,  while  the  other  is  neglected  and 
puny.  The  parents  sometimes  play  fa- 
vorites in  this  way  and  it  is  unexplain- 
able.  The  thing  to  do  in  such  cases  is 
either  to  transfer  the  weaker  bird  to  a 
pair  with  a  single  squab  about  the  same 
size,  or  feed  it  by  hand.  In  the  latter 
event,  soak  the  grain  you  feed  in  water 
until  soft  and  then  feed  a  grain  at  a 
time  until  the  little  crop  feels  well  filled, 
or  take  pellets  of  moist  bread  and  feed 
in  the  same  way.  Some  breeders  chew 
grain  fine  in  their  own  mouths,  and  give 
it  to  the  squabs,  thus  saving  and  raising 
many  birds  which  afterwards  become 
quite   thrifty   and   valuable. 

Cleanliness  and  quiet  are  very  essen- 
tial to  success  in  the  pigeon  business, 
hence  one  wants  few  visitors  and  no  dis- 
turbing influences  like  dogs  and  cats. 
Also,  if  some  pairs  of  birds  are  quarrel- 
some remove  them  and  substitute  others, 
for  they  will  do  more  harm  than  good 
even  if  they  do  succeed  in  rearing  a  few 
young.  The  floors  of  the  coops  should 
be  raked  over  every  day  and  thoroughly 
cleaned.  When  a  pair  has  done  with  a 
nest  clean  it  out  thoroughly  and  put  in 
fresh  sawdust — cedar  to  be  preferred  if 
possible. 

Watch  closely  for  lice,  especially  dur- 
ing the  summer.  By  having  a  squirt- 
can  one  can  easily  inject  the  oil  into  any 
crack  or  opening  of  nests  or  lofts,  and 
this  is  sure  death  to  insect  life,  while 
the  odor  does  not  seem  to  have  any 
bad  effect  on  the  pigeons.  Move  quietly 
about  the  room  and  your  birds  will  soon 
learn  to  know  you  and  have  no  fear  of 
a  careful  attendant. 


HOW   TO    PLAY    THE    APPROACH 

IN    GOLF 

By    HAROLD    H.    HILTON 

The  Difference  Between   ''Laying  the  Ball  Dead"  and  Merely 
Getting  It  Somewhere  on  the  Green. 


PPROACH  play  is  ad- 
mittedly the  very  back 
bone  of  the  game  of 
golf.  In  a  previous 
article  [the  Out- 
ing Magazine,  Sep- 
tember] I  have  tried  to  point  out  that 
many  golfers  do  not  lay  sufficient  stress 
upon  the  advantages  of  long  and  accu- 
rate wooden  club  play,  but  in  doing  so, 
I  had  chiefly  in  my  mind  long  driving  in 
relation  to  the  game  as  played  by  the 
first-class  players.  One  must  take  it  as 
granted  that  a  player  with  any  preten- 
sions to  be  considered  a  first-class  ex- 
ponent of  the  game  must  of  necessity 
approach  with  at  least  a  comparative  de- 
gree of  scientific  accuracy.  If  he  could 
not,  even  the  very  finest  wooden  club 
imaginable  would  not  serve  to  keep  him 
in  the  first  flight. 

To  the  average  golfer,  however,  or 
one  may  go  farther  than  this  and  say 
also  the  player  whose  game  is  border- 
ing on  the  fringe  of  first  class,  the  suc- 
cess or  lack  of  success  in  his  game 
greatly  depends  upon  his  approaching. 
It  is  the  true  key  to  the  situation,  as  an 
accurate  approach  must  always  meet 
with  its  due  reward,  as  once  the  player 
has  deposited  the  ball  close  to  the  hole 
with  an  iron  club,  there  is  then  no  risk 
of  serious  disaster.  Certainly  the  player 
may  proceed  to  throw  away  any  advan- 
tage he  has  gained,  by  skittling  the  ball 
about  the  green,  but  the  nearer  he  gets 
to  the  hole  with  his  approach  shot,  the 
less  chance  there  is  of  his  throwing 
strokes  away  with  his  putter.  It  is 
easier  to  lay  a  five-yard  putt  dead,  than 
to  lay  a  putt  of  ten  to  twelve  yards  suffi- 
ciently near  to  preclude  the  probability 


of  the  succeeding  effort  missing  the  hole. 

When  watching  American  amateurs 
play,  I  could  not  but  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  weakest  part  of 
their  game  seemed  to  be  their  play  with 
iron  clubs.  They  drove  well  and  to  my 
mind  are  better  putters  than  the  average 
of  British  players,  but  their  iron  play 
lacked  what  we  term  "variety."  More- 
over, they  did  not  seem  to  have  sufficient 
control  over  the  club  when  playing  the 
medium  length  strokes.  I  do  not  think 
the  reason  is  far  to  seek,  and  it  lies  in  the 
fact  that  they  have  learned  their  game 
and  have  had  to  play  mostly  over  courses 
of  an  inland  nature,  the  majority  of 
which  call  for  only  one  class  of  iron  shot, 
and  that  is  the  high  lofting  approach. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  this  form  of 
stroke  will  suffice,  and  it  is  invariably  the 
safer  shot  for  the  approaches  on  the 
course  which  the  American  players  have 
to  play  over.  Of  course  the  art  of  play- 
ing the  high  lofted  approach  is  a  very 
essential  portion  of  any  golfer's  reper- 
toire. One  can  do  without  the  ability 
to  play  successfully  other  forms  of  iron 
shots,  but  every  player  must  have  some 
form  of  command  over  the  shot  which  is 
played  high  in  the  air  and  drops  to  earth 
more  or  less  vertically,  there  being  so 
many  shots  in  the  course  of  a  year's  golf 
which  must  be  played  in  this  manner, 
and  cannot  be  played  in  any  other.  Again 
every  approach  which  has  to  be  played 
can  be  played  by  lifting  the  ball  high  in 
the  air,  and  I  know  many  players  who  do 
not  scruple  to  play  all  their  approaches 
in  this  manner,  a  notable  example  being 
the  well-known  professional  J.  M.  Tay- 
lor. 

He  is  an  absolute.master  of  all  manner 
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of  lofted  approaches  and  never  on  any  ac- 
count plays  a  running  approach,  if  he  can 
possibly  help  it.  So  much  does  Taylor 
utilize  the  lofted  approach  that  many 
people  believe  that  he  could  not  play  a 
running  approach  if  he  tried.  But  this  is 
altogether  an  erroneous  opinion,  as  in 
cases  where  it  is  extremely  inadvisable  or 
almost  impossible  to  play  his  favorite 
shot,  he  does  not  find  any  extreme  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  the  ball  down  with  his 
iron  clubs.  On  the  occasions  where  our 
championship  takes  place  over  the  St. 
Andrew's  course,  he  occasionally  has  re- 
course to  the  long,  low,  running  ap- 
proach shot.  But  as  I  have  previously 
mentioned,  Taylor  is  an  absolute  and 
complete  master  of  the  class  of  approach 
shot,  in  the  playing  of  which  the  ball  re- 
mains in  the  air  for  the  greater  portion 
of  its  journey,  and  then  drops  compara- 
tively dead,  and  he  is  one  of  the  players 
who  is  able  to  control  the  trajectory  of 
the  flight  of  the  ball.  He  can  play  a 
comparatively  low  shot  when  he  wishes 
to  do  so,  and  at  the  same  time  impart 
sufficient  underspin  to  the  ball  to  pre- 
clude its  running  far  when  it  comes  to 
earth.  It  is  in  this  respect  that  so  many 
players  who,  like  Taylor,  favor  the  high 
lofted  approach  are  apt  to  fail  when  they 
play  this  class  of  shot.  They  have  but 
one  idea  in  their  head,  and  that  is  to  lift 
the  ball  up  high  in  the  air  and  trust  to 
the  vertical  trajectory  of  its  flight  when 
it  is  falling,  and  the  less  they  wish  the 
ball  to  roll  after  it  lands,  the  higher  they 
try  to  play  it.  It  is  not  at  all  a  bad 
method  of  playing  an  approach,  when 
there  is  little  or  no  wind  and  the  green 
is  on  the  heavy  side,  as  the  vertical  tra- 
jectory in  the  downward  flight  of  the 
ball  will  cause  it  to  drop  on  the  green 
li      a  poached  egg. 

But  if  the  conditions  are  not  favorable, 
there  is  always  an  element  of  danger  in 
playing  the  shot  in  this  way,  as  in  a  high 
wind  the  ball  will  be  very  much  at  the 
mercy  of  the  wind  and  may  be  blown 
many  yards  away  from  the  intended  line. 
Again,  if  the  ground  is  at  all  on  the  hard 
side,  these  high  vertical  approaches  are 
apt  to  jump  away  at  extraordinary  an- 
gles. An  inequality  in  the  ground  will 
affect  the  ball  on  landing,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  there  is  comparatively  little 


underspin  imparted  to  the  ball,  and  an 
iron  shot  played  without  underspin  is 
much  like  a  ship  without  a  rudder ;  it  is 
at  the  mercy  of  many  influences. 

The  correct  and  much  the  safest  way 
to  play  these  high  lofting  approaches  is 
by  imparting  spin  to  the  ball,  as  a  ball 
with  a  strong  underspin  will  cut  its  way 
through  a  heavy  cross  vvind,  and  if  hit 
truly  will  deviate  but  little  from  its  path- 
way. Moreover,  the  pitching  approach 
with  underspin  will  take  such  a  hold  of 
the  ground  upon  landing  that  it  is  but 
little  affected  by  any  inequalities  in  the 
ground.  The  success  I  attained  when  in 
America  in  1911  was  almost  entirely  due 
to  my  ability  to  play  this  form  of  pitch- 
ing approach  shot,  and  at  the  same  time 
impart  a  great  amount  of  underspin  to 
the  ball.  From  what  I  saw  of  American 
courses  they  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  this 
class  of  shot,  as  the  putting  greens,  in 
comparison  with  the  putting  greens  in 
England,  are  on  the  small  side,  and  it  is 
always  a  safer  procedure  to  pitch  the  ball 
right  onto  the  putting  green  if  possible, 
and  I  found  the  knack  of  being  able  to 
impart  spin  to  the  ball  extremely  use- 
ful in  the  championship  meeting  at 
Apawamis. 

Giving  the  Underspin 

There  is  one  very  simple  way  of  im- 
parting underspin  to  a  ball,  and  that  is 
by  using  a  very  lofted  club  and  hitting 
the  ball  hard,  trusting  to  the  loft  on  the 
club.  But  it  is  a  method  which  is  not  al- 
ways successful  when  there  is  any  wind 
blowing,  as  one  cannot  control  the  tra- 
jectory of  the  flight.  The  true  scientific 
method  is  to  impart  the  spin  by  the  aid  of 
the  fingers  of  the  right  hand,  bringing 
the  club  sharply  across  the  ball  from  right 
to  left.  The  club  must  be  held  firmly 
with  both  hands,  and  the  player  must  re- 
member that  it  is  the  right  hand  which  is 
responsible  for  imparting  the  spin  to  the 
ball.  When  playing  this  shot  many  play- 
ers have  an  idea  that  it  is  necessary  to 
stand  wrell  behind  the  ball  and  lay  the 
face  of  the  club  well  back.  This  may  be 
a  useful  method  when  it  is  necessary  for 
the  ball  to  rise  quickly  over  an  interve- 
ning obstacle,  but  it  is  not  all  necessary  if 
there  is  not  an  obstacle  immediately  in 
front  of  the  ball. 
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The  safer  method  is  to  stand  with  the 
balance  of  the  bod}7  forward  and  swing 
the  club  vertically,  as  it  is  much  easier  to 
bring  the  club  sharply  across  the  ball 
when  the  swing  is  vertical  than  when 
it  is  a  horizontal  one.  As  I  have 
before  suggested,  the  true  art  of  playing 
the  lofted  approach  lies  in  being  able  to 
control  the  trajectory  of  the  flight  of  the 
ball,  and  the  manner  in  which  this  is  ac- 
complished is  by  altering  the  position  and 
balance  of  the  body.  If  the  player  wishes 
to  play  a  high  shot  he  must  stand  behind 
the  ball;  if  he  wishes  to  keep  the  trajec- 
tory of  the  flight  comparatively  low,  he 
must  stand  forward,  with  the  balance 
forward,  and  provided  he  keeps  the  face 
of  the  club  away  from  him  and  comes 
sharply  across  the  ball,  he  will  be  sur- 
prised at  the  amount  of  spin  he  will  im- 
part in  a  shot  which  does  not  rise  more 
than  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  from  the 
ground.  One  thing  he  must  remember, 
however,  and  that  is  that  he  must  hit  the 
ball  firmly  and  crisply. 

There  is  probably  no  more  spectacular 
stroke  in  the  game  than  the  low  approach 
with  undercut  on  the  ball.  When  it 
leaves  the  club  it  appears  as  if  the  ball 
must  career  past  the  hole,  and  when  the 
ball  lands  upon  the  green  there  seems  lit- 
tle hope  of  it  staying  there,  as  it  invari- 
ably takes  a  shoot  forward,  the  velocity 
of  the  stroke  precluding  the  underspin 
from  taking  effect  immediately.  But 
when  it  touches  the  ground  for  the  sec- 
ond time,  the  spin  becomes  apparent,  as 
the  ball  distinctly  grips  the  ground,  and 
on  the  third  time  of  coming  to  earth 
there  is  no  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  what 
is  going  to  happen,  as  the  ball  suddenly 
pulls  up  with  a  jerk,  as  if  someone  had 
a  piece  of  string  attached  to  it. 

The  majority  of  players  can  make  a 
more  or  less  comparative  success  of  the 
full  shot  with  an  iron  club ;  it  is  the  sim- 
plest stroke  in  the  repertoire  of  iron 
shots,  as  all  that  is  required  is  accurate 
timing  in  the  striking  of  the  ball.  There 
is  no  real  question  of  calculation  or  con- 
trol in  respect  to  the  swing  of  the  club. 
The  full  shot  is  the  natural  shot  with  a 
golf  club  and  in  consequence  it  must  rank 
as  the  most  simple.  It  is  the  "in  be- 
tween" shots  which  are  the  difficult  ones 
with  an   iron  club,   the  shots  which  re- 


quire careful  and  scientific  calculation, 
both  as  to  the  length  of  the  swing  of  the 
club  and  the  amount  of  force  to  be  im- 
parted to  the  blow. 

There  are  golfers,  and  extremely  suc- 
cessful ones,  too,  who  avoid  the  playing 
of  these  "in  between"  shots  in  the  correct 
manner  by  playing  as  many  strokes  as 
they  can  with  the  aid  of  using  a  lofted 
club,  and  taking  with  that  club  a  more 
or  less  full  swing.  On  a  day  when  the 
distances  they  have  to  make  with  their 
iron  clubs  prove  peculiarly  adaptable  to 
their  method  of  playing  the  stroke,  their 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  true  method 
of  playing  the  half  and  three-quarter 
shot  may  cost  them  nothing.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  the  majority  of  the 
approaches  will  prove  of  such  a  charac- 
ter that  they  are  not  really  suited  to  a 
full  shot  with  any  iron  club  in  their  bag, 
that  will  prove  a  bad  day  for  them ;  their 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  command  of 
the  club  on  the  backward  swing  will  be 
severely  felt. 

Grading  His  Clubs 

I  once  knew  a  first-class  amateur 
player  who,  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
he  played  his  full  iron  shots  much  more 
accurately  than  he  played  his  half  and 
three-quarter  shots,  made  up  his  mind 
that  in  future  he  would  play  every  ap- 
proach he  possibly  could  with  a  full 
swing  of  the  club.  To  attain  that  ob- 
ject, he  had  a  set  of  eight  iron  clubs 
made,  with  graduating  lofts  on  the  face 
of  the  respective  clubs.  At  first  he 
found  that  in  principle  the  theory  was 
quite  a  correct  one,  but  he  did  not  re- 
main faithful  to  it  for  a  very  long  time, 
as  by  degrees  he  found  himself  exhibit- 
ing a  strong  predilection  for  various  in- 
dividual members  of  his  set  of  eight,  and 
in  consequence  avoiding  the  less  worthy 
members.  Soon  he  naturally  fell  back 
into  his  old  practice  of  playing  with  four 
iron  clubs  and  playing  them  as  they 
should  be  played. 

To  an  average  handicap  player,  who 
has  failed  to  master  the  half  and  three- 
quarter  shot,  this  method  of  playing  a 
club  to  its  full  value  is  quite  a  good 
principle,  but  all  golfers  should  try  to 
master   the   half   and   three-quarter  iron 
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shot.  It  is  admittedly  the  most  difficult 
stroke  in  the  game  to  overcome,  but  the 
reward  for  success  is  very,  very  great. 
It  is  all  a  matter  of  being  able  to  control 
the  club  on  the  upward  swing,  and  so 
control  it  that  this  upward  swing  can 
be  terminated  at  any  time  the  player 
wishes. 

The  whole  secret  rests  in  the  manipu- 
lation of  the  club  with  the  fingers  of  the 
right  hand.  The  left  hand  naturally 
has  something  to  do  with  it,  but  this 
hand  swings  the  club  naturally  and  its 
control  is  such  a  simple  matter  that  it 
can  be  dismissed.  The  right  hand,  how- 
ever, is  a  particularly  unruly  member, 
as  it  is  so  difficult  to  stop  the  club  on 
the  backward  swing  and  do  so  without 
loosening  the  grip  with  the  fingers  and 
then  gripping  again.  If  this  happens,  it 
invariably  ends  in  the  club  face  being 
turned  either  in  or  out,  with  the  result 
that  it  comes  down  on  the  ball  at  a  dif- 
ferent angle  from  that  which  was  orig- 
inally intended. 

Improvement  in  Iron  Play 

The  iron  play  of  the  present  genera- 
tion of  players  is  infinitely  more  accurate 
than  it  wTas  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago, 
and  this  added  accuracy  must  be  put 
down  to  the  command  which  the  leading 
players  have  of  the  half  and  three-quar- 
ter shots.  They  are  probably  not  better 
natural  players  than  the  players  of  the 
past  generation,  but  their  task  of  con- 
trolling the  backward  swing  with  an 
iron  club  has  been  made  comparatively 
simple  by  the  interlocked  grip,  by  which 
a  certain  number  of  the  fingers  of  the 
right  hand  work  with,  and  become  more 
or  less  a  part  of,  the  left  hand.  In  con- 
sequence this  hand,  the  simple  one  to 
swing  with,  takes  on  a  greater  portion 
of  the  responsibility  in  the  upward 
swing. 

In  the  playing  of  all  iron  shots  I 
strongly  advocate  the  use  of  the  over- 
lapping or  interlocked  methods  of  grip- 
ping the  club,  as  it  serves  to  make  the 
task  of  controlling  the  upward  swing  of 
the  club  much  more  simple  than  when 
the  hands  are  held  in  the  old-fashioned 
method,  separated  from  each  other.  The 
crux  of  the  situation  lies  in  the  player's 


ability  to  stop  the  club  on  the  backward 
swing  and,  at  the  same  time,  keep  con- 
tinued possession  of  the  club  handle  with 
the  fingers  of  the  right  hand.  There 
must  be  no  sudden  loosening  with  these 
fingers  and  then  gripping  again;  there 
must  be  an  even  rhythm  in  the  swing 
right  through,  and  one  help  toward  the 
attainment  of  this  even  rhythm  is  a  firm 
grip  of  the  club,  as  then  there  is  not  the 
same  risk  of  the  fingers  having  the  club 
handle. 

Nearly  all  the  leading  professionals  play 
their  iron  approaches  with  a  short  swing 
and  a  hard,  firm  blow  with  the  club, 
which  is  sometimes  termed  a  "push  shot" 
and  occasionally  by  the  less  euphonious 
title  of  "dunch  shot,"  this  latter  apply- 
ing to  the  efforts  of  the  players  who 
come  down  on  the  ball  vertically  and 
finish  the  swing  with  a  very  restricted 
follow  through.  To  my  way  of  think- 
ing this  method  of  playing  iron  shots  is 
almost  entirely  due  to  the  introduction 
of  the  rubber-cored  ball,  as  it  would 
have  been  almost  impossible  to  play  this 
class  of  shot  with  the  old  gutty  ball, 
which  required  a  certain  degree  of 
manipulation  to  cause  it  to  rise  from  the 
ground.  The  "push"  shot,  as  played  by 
many  players  of  the  present  day,  if  ap- 
plied to  a  solid  ball,  would  result  in  its 
keeping  very,  very  close  to  mother  earth. 

This  push  shot  is  in  reality  a  long, 
firmly  played  wrist  shot.  The  player 
must  stand  with  the  balance  well  for- 
ward, and  right  through  the  stroke  must 
keep  firm  on  his  feet,  the  grip  of  the 
club  must  be  firm  and  tight,  and  the 
body  must  not  sway.  It  is  a  little  dif- 
ficult to  say  exactly  how  long  the  back- 
ward swing  of  the  club  should  be,  but 
the  majority  of  the  professionals  seldom 
take  it  back  beyond  the  vertical  position. 

One  of  the  great  secrets  of  successful 
iron  play  is  to  stand  firm  on  the  feet 
when  playing  the  shot,  and  in  particular 
to  keep  the  heel  of  the  right  foot  firmly 
on  the  ground.  There  are  certain 
classes  of  long  approaches  which  have  to 
be  played  with  a  comparative  degree  of 
body  action.  For  instance,  one  cannot 
play  a  full  cleek  shot  absolutely  stock 
footed,  that  is  with  the  heels  glued  to 
the  ground,  but  from  experience  I  have 
found  that  the  best  and  most  accurate 
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iron  players  are  those  who  stand  ex- 
tremely firmly  on  their  feet  and  trust  to 
the  swing  of  the  arms  and  wrists. 
*  To  my  mind  there  seems  little  object 
in  attempting  to  hit  a  long  ball  with  an 
iron  club,  as  the  object  of  iron  clubs  is 
surely  in  the  cause  of  accuracy,  and  not 
in  the  cause  of  length,  and  one  can  in- 
variably hit  the  ball  just  as  far  as  one 
wants  by  standing  firmly  on  the  feet  and 
employing  a  three-quarter  swing.  Per- 
sonally I  always  try  to  avoid  playing 
with  an  iron  club  with  which  I  have  to 
force  the  shot.  I  infinitely  prefer  to 
take  a  club  with  which  I  can  compara- 
tively easily  reach  the  hole  and  play  for 
a  spot  beyond  that  hole.  If  I  hit  the 
ball  absolutely  truly  I  will  probably  fin- 
ish beyond  the  hole,  but  I  do  not  mind 


that,  as  it  is  just  as  easy  to  putt  from 
beyond  as  from  the  near  side. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  I  fail  to  hit  the 
ball  exactly  as  I  meant  to,  I  am  surer 
to  be  near  the  hole  than  if  I  had  orig- 
inally played  the  shot  to  just  reach  the 
pin.  The  besetting  sin  of  many  players 
is  that  of  underclubbing.  They  do  not 
seem  to  mind  being  short  of  the  pin, 
but  simply  loathe  seeing  their  ball  go  be- 
yond it.  Play  to  be  up  to  the  hole  with 
your  approaches  and  chance  the  prob- 
abilities of  going  too  far,  is  advice  which 
I  always  try  to  follow  myself,  as  I  have 
reason  to  know  its  value  through  ex- 
perience gained  in  playing  against  those 
who  invariably  follow  this  principle.  I 
am  afraid  of  the  man  who  plays  to  be 
up  to  the  hole  at  any  cost. 


YARD  TRAINING  FOR  THE  FIELD 

DOG 

By    FREDERICK    ARTHUR    DOMINY 


X  WONDER,  sometimes,  who  learns 
the  most,  the  instructor  or  the  pupil, 
during  the  time  devoted  to  teach- 
ing a  puppy  the  meaning  of  the 
various  commands  by  which  his 
movements  are  controlled.  No 
more  severe  test  of  patience  could  be  de- 
vised, in  my  opinion,  than  this  yard 
training,  and  if  you  can  spend  hours 
wrestling  with  the  obstinacy  or  dullness 
of  a  youthful  pupil,  without  having  your 
temper  worn  to  shreds,  you  can  do  some- 
thing to  be  rightfully  proud  of. 

"Don't  lose  your  temper" — a  precept  as 
old  as  the  hills,  and  one  printed  in  every 
book  ever  published  that  has  dog  train- 
ing as  its  subject.  Good,  sound  advice  it 
is,  of  course,  but  Job  would  have  nothing 
on  the  man  who  could  handle  a  couple 
of  pups  and  at  the  same  time  live  strictly 
up  to  it.  I  would  say  instead,  for  what 
is  the  use  of  demanding  the  impossible, 
"try  to  control  your  temper,"  but  if  you 
feel  that  it  is  getting  beyond  restraint 
quit  the  work  on  hand  then  and  there. 

If  you  do  not,  you  will,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, gleefully  recall  another  maxim  exact- 


ly suited  to  your  state  of  mind,  and  vow- 
ing that  no  pupil  of  yours  shall  be  spoiled 
by  negligence  with  the  rod — in  this  case 
a  limber,  stinging  whip — will  in  your 
anger  administer  a  punishment  unneces- 
sarily severe  and  undeserved.  There  is 
a  time  for  whipping,  and  if  chosen  prop- 
erly there  is  no  doubt  that  it  does  a  great 
deal  of  good,  but  do  not  forget  that  the 
use  of  a  whip  can  be  carried  to  an  ex- 
treme, and  is  certain  to  develop  a  sulky 
dog,  which  of  all  things  should  be  most 
carefully  guarded  against. 

A  complete  understanding  between 
teacher  and  scholar  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. Kindness  and  firmness  should 
go  hand  in  hand  with  praise  and  punish- 
ment. That  is  the  reason  I  have  dwelt 
upon  the  necessity  of  controlling  your 
temper.  Otherwise  your  sense  of  justice 
will  be  dulled,  the  pup  will  soon  perceive 
it,  and  then,  in  a  flash,  his  confidence  is 
gone.  What  if  you  show  your  anger  in 
the  first  lesson,  when  naturally  you 
would  be  endeavoring  to  teach  the  puppy 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "here"?  Do 
you  suppose  he  would  come  to  you  will- 
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ingly  if  the  command  was  uttered  and 
reiterated  in  a  threatening  tone?  Cer- 
tainly not. 

Better  overlook  for  a  time  the  aggra- 
vating play  he  will  certainly  indulge  in 
as  soon  as  he  is  liberated  in  the  yard,  and 
reward  him,  when  he  finally  does  obey, 
with  a  scrap  of  mea*  or  biscuit.  Not 
until  you  are  satisfie..  mat  he  is  thor- 
oughly conversant  with  the  word  will  it 
be  wise  to  punish  him  for  ignoring  it, 
and  even  then  more  will  be  gained  by 
the  use  of  a  long,  light  cord,  securely 
fastened  to  his  collar,  with  which  he  can 
be  promptly  checked  if  he  shows  an  in- 
clination to  bolt,  and  compelled  to  heed 
your  command. 

At  this  time  also  he  should  be  taught 
that  a  whistle  has  the  same  meaning  as 
"here."  This  is  easily  accomplished  by 
simply  speaking  the  word,  following  it 
by  a  sharp  whistle,  or  whistling  until  his 
attention  is  attracted  and  then  command- 
ing "here." 

Do  not  attempt  to  force  education  on 
the  pup.  Wait  until  he  thoroughly  un- 
derstands and  obeys  one  command  be- 
fore proceeding  with  another.  It  but 
confuses  him  and  retards  him  if  he  is 
ordered  in  rapid  succession  to  do  this 
and  that,  and  eventually  he  refuses  to 
do  either,  which  means  commencing 
anew  the  entire  course  of  instruction. 

After  having  learned  to  come  promptly 
to  the  word  or  whistle,  the  puppy 
should  next  be  taught  to  "down  charge," 
or  the  command  may  be  shortened  to 
either  "down"  or  "charge,"  and  usually 
it  is  not  difficult  to  impress  the  meaning 
of  it.  Take  the  youngster  by  the  collar 
with  the  left  hand  and  with  the  right 
press  firmly  upon  his  shoulders,  repeat- 
ing "down"  or  "charge"  several  times. 
Do  this  until  he  will  crouch  at  the  slight- 
est pressure,  and  see  that  the  position  he 
assumes  is  the  same  upon  all  occasions, 
hind  leg  drawn  up  on  each  side  of  his 
body,  front  legs  extended,  and  his  head 
lying  between  them.  Now  he  may  be 
taught  that  a  slight  tap  with  the  whip 
also  means  "down,"  and  it  will  surprise 
you  to  find  that  he  does  not  even  need 
that  reminder,  but  will  drop  instantly, 
after  a  few  lessons,  when  you  raise 
your  arm. 

So  far  things  have  progressed  swim- 


mingly, but  a  difficulty  immediately  pre- 
sents itself  when  you  order  the  puppy  to 
"charge"  and  then  move  off  a  few  paces, 
leaving  him  crouching.  At  once  he  seeks 
to  follow  you,  half-way  crawling  per- 
haps, and  does  not  desist  in  his  approach 
until  he  is  again  close  to  your  feet.  Of 
course,  as  the  whole  value  of  a  dog's 
obedience  to  the  word  "charge"  lies  in 
his  remaining  at  the  identical  spot 
where  he  first  dropped,  this  notion  of 
following,  as  his  master  walks  away, 
must  be  promptly  checked,  and  there  are 
several  methods  that  may  be  used. 

One  is  by  administering  a  whipping 
each  time  the  pup  moves  from  where  you 
have  ordered  him  to  stay,  and,  while  effi- 
cacious, it  takes  considerable  time  and 
repeated  punishments  and  is  trying  upon 
both  instructor  and  pupil,  so  I  go  about 
getting  the  desired  result  in  another 
manner.  The  invaluable  check  cord  is 
again  fastened  to  the  dog's  collar,  then 
passed  through  a  staple  driven  in  the 
barn  floor,  or,  if  outdoors,  through  a 
V-shaped  iron  rod  shoved  well  down  into 
the  ground,  and  the  command  "down"  is 
given.  Then  back  slowly  away,  always 
keeping  the  cord  taut,  and  while  the 
puppy  may  struggle  the  first  few  times, 
he  soon  learns  that  he  is  powerless  to 
move  and  will  not  attempt  to  do  so,  no 
matter  if  you  dodge  out  of  sight  around 
a  convenient  corner  until  he  is  called. 

Few  lessons  are  needed  before  a  dog 
learns  what  the  word  "heel"  means. 
Wait  until  you  have  had  him  out  on  a 
ramble  through  the  woods,  and  he  be- 
comes, as  all  puppies  do,  a  trifle  tired 
and  disposed  to  dawdle  along.  Then, 
and  especially  if  you  happen  to  be  in  a 
narrow  road  or  path,  he  will  almost  un- 
derstand what  you  want  and  be  ready  to 
obey  when  you  first  check  him.  Simply 
keep  him  behind  you  as  you  walk  and 
tap  him  gently  with  the  whip  if  he  at- 
tempts to  pass,  at  the  same  time  com- 
manding "heel."  That  is  all  there  is  to 
it,  and  now  your  youngster  can  be  con- 
trolled under  almost  any  circumstances. 
He  has  been  taught  to  come  if  called  or 
whistled  to,  will  stay  where  you  desire 
him,  and  at  your  order  follows  close  if 
you  wish  to  dispense  with  a  leader  and 
at  the  same  time  do  not  care  to  have 
him  ranging  about. 


QUARANTINE  CAMP 


By    S.    A.    WHITE 

Illustrated  by  O.  F.  Howard 


'"''SHE  toughest  of  the  leath- 
ered stampeders  trailing 
up  Dyea  Valley  by  the 
aurora's  light  stopped  and 
rubbed  his  eyes  as  if  their 
keen  vision  had  for  once 
played  him  false.  uOh,  your  lamps  are 
all  right,  Sark,"  his  grinning  comrade 
assured  him.  "Yon's  a  golden-haired 
cheechako  in  the  lead.  Saw  him  break 
camp  on  the  beach.  Tons  of  baggage, 
all  Indian-packed.  Must  have  money. 
Just  look  at  that  outfit." 

Sark  frowned.  "That's  what  I  am 
looking  at.  He  can  bring  all  the  lug- 
gage he  can  pay  for,  Bassett,  but  why 
in  thunder  does  he  want  to  pack  a 
kid?" 

"Eh?     Kid?" 


Tom  Bassett's  body,  bending  under  its 
forty-pound  load,  straightened  like  a  re- 
leased bow.  He  stared  at  the  back  of 
the  nearest  Indian  buck.  Strapped  to 
that  back,  papoose-fashion,  in  a  sheath 
of  blanket  was  a  boy  of  five  or  six.  He 
had  his  head  stuck  out,  peering  at  the 
huge  bulk  of  Chilcoot  Mountain. 

"Dad,"  he  chirped,  "isn't  it  a  whop- 
per?" 

"Dad"  dropped  back  at  the  ingenuous 
question,  walking  beside  the  lad's  man- 
horse  with  one  hand  on  the  ropes  of  the 
blanket  sheath.  Tom  Bassett  and  Eric 
Sark  heard  him  explaining  how  they 
must  climb  old  Chilcoot,  going  up  by 
Canyon  City  and  Sheep  Camp  to  the 
steep  of  the  Scales  and  on  through  the 
stormy  Pass. 

[68] 
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"Easy  saying  it,"  sneered  Sark. 

"Oh,  he'll  do  it,  Eric,"  Bassett  de- 
clared. "At  least,  his  money'll  do  it. 
All  he's  got  to  do  is  to  shift  his  feet. 
The  bucks  will  tend  to  the  baggage  and 
the  boy." 

"What's  his  name?" 

"Whose?    The  father's?" 

"Blast     the     father No!       He 

ought  to  be  shot  for  bringing  him  here. 
What's  the  kid's  name?  First  name,  I 
mean." 

"Don't  know.  Man's  name's  Challis. 
From  the  States,  a  fellow  told  me  on 
Dyea  Beach.  Looks  as  if  he  came  from 
the  peachland  part." 

"Why  didn't  he  leave  the  kid  in 
the  peachland,  eh?"  demanded  Sark 
fiercely. 

"Widower,  the  fellow  said.  Wid- 
ower without  relations.  No  place  to 
leave  him." 

"His  wife's  relations,  then?" 

"Aren't  any." 

"Huh!  Aren't  there  friends  and 
things?  You  know,  Bassett,  the  Daw- 
son Trail's  no  place  for  infants." 

"Or  peachland  fathers,"  supplemented 
Tom.  "But  what  are  you  lagging  about? 
What's  griping  you?  Turning  pater- 
nal, you  big,  black  gorilla?" 

"Maybe  so,"  Sark  growled,  and  fell 
to  his  plodding  again. 

"Faster,"  urged  Bassett,  pulling  his 
arm  and  swinging  past  the  cheechako 
outfit.  "Yonder's  morning  on  the  Pass. 
Want  to  be  last  through?  It's  none  of 
our  funeral,  anyway.  We'll  never  see 
them  again.  We'll  be  on  Lake  Linder- 
man  before  they  hit  the  Crater  Lake 
Divide." 

But  Sark  and  Bassett  did  see  them 
again.  A  late  autumn  gale  was  holding 
all  the  Linderman  boats  at  the  head  of 
Bennett  when  two  hired  boatmen  lined 
Challis'  craft  through  the  mile-long 
neck  of  bad  water  connecting  the  two 
lakes.  In  spite  of  warning  and  protest 
they  pushed  on.  The  wind  blew  a  hur- 
ricane, but,  one  boatman  attending  the 
sail  and  the  other  holding  the  steering 
sweep,  they  tacked  into  the  teeth  of  the 
storm. 

Sark  and  Bassett  watched  them,  and 
Sark  cursed  Challis  for  his  ignorant 
foolhardiness.       And     even     while     his 


anathemas  rang,  the  sail  split  like  a 
rifle-crack,  the  boat  kicked  round  vi- 
ciously, snapping  the  steering  oar.  Then 
they  saw  her  tossed  like  a  chip  on  a 
wave-crest  to  plunge  bottom  up  in  the 
trough. 

Sark  turned  upon  his  comrade  a  face 
as  hard  as  the  crater  rocks.  "Ever  think 
such  a  mild,  peachland  man  could  be 
a  murderer,  eh?"  he  demanded  in  an 
awful  voice.  "He's  drowned  that  kid. 
1  told  him  he  would.  He  told  me  to  go 
to  hell.  Now,  where  do  you  suppose 
he'll  go  himself." 

Bassett  gave  a  start.  "You've  gone 
batty  on  that  boy,"  he  accused.  "Hold 
on,  Eric.    You  know  an  accident " 

"Accident!"  roared  Sark,  interrupt- 
ing.    "Didn't  we  tell  him?" 

And  with  that  he  wheeled  and  dashed 
along  the  beach.  Tom  Bassett  sprinted 
after,  and  a  half-mile  away  they  came 
upon  the  boat  tossed  high  on  the  shore. 
It  was  still  bottom  up,  broken-backed 
and  battered.  They  set  shoulders  to  it 
to  heave  it  over.  As  it  tilted  back 
against  the  boulders  they  both  gave  a 
cry.  Lashed  to  the  seat  amidships  was 
the  boy. 

Sark's  fury  and  violence  of  motion 
went  from  him  suddenly.  He  stared 
helplessly,  and  it  was  Tom  Bassett's 
hands  that  felt  the  beating  of  the  heart 
and  passed  carefully  over  the  limbs. 

"Sound  as  a  dollar,"  he  announced, 
"but  half-drowned.  What  he  wants  is 
the  water  shaken  out  of  him  and  blankets 
and  hot  drinks.  Here,  lift!  We  got  to 
run  for  the  tent." 

Half  an  hour  after  the  yellow-haired 
boy  sat  up  in  the  hot  blankets  and  be- 
tween sobs  sipped  at  the  coffee  which 
the  men  practically  forced  him  to  take. 
First  grief  was  his.  The  first  lesson  of 
real  life  had  been  thrust  upon  him,  and 
Sark's  rough  heart  was  touched  to  the 
raw  as  he  saw  the  child  battle  bravely 
with  that  grief.  He  forbore  to  speak 
much  to  him  till  he  had  cried  himself 
out.     Then  he  inquired  his  name. 

"Foam,"  was  the  answer,  "Foam 
Challis." 

"Isn't  that  a  funny  name?"  asked 
Bassett,  with  an  attempt  at  cheerful- 
ness. 

"Nickname,"  the  boy  replied.    "Fome- 
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ley  is  the  right  name.  Dad,  you  know, 
dad " 

He  hesitated.  The  sensitive  lips  quiv- 
ered and  the  blue  eyes  blurred.  Man- 
like, he  raised  his  coffee  cup  to  hide  his 
emotion.  The  partners  heard  his  teeth 
click  two  or  three  times  on  the  cup  rim, 
but  the  spirit  of  him  checked  the  tears. 

"Dad — dad  shortened  it  to  Fome,"  he 
went  on  presently,  "and  the  boys  at 
school  made  it  Foam  for  easy  spellin'. 
Now  everyone  calls  me  that.  But 
dad " 

Again  he  broke  off,  choking  with  re- 
pressed emotion,  and  the  cup  fell  as 
he  cast  out  his  hands  in  a  childish  ges- 


ture of  clutching  at  something  far  be- 
yond reach.  "I  have  no  dad,"  he  cried, 
"no  one  to. take  care  of  me." 

Like  a  flash  Eric  Sark  had  him  in  his 
arms,  blankets  and  all. 

"Yes,  you  have,  Foam,"  he  soothed. 
"Don't  my  arms  tell  you  that.  Aren't 
they  strong  enough  to  take  care  of  you  ?" 

The  boy  looked  at  him  in  bewilder- 
ment for  an  instant,  then  put  his  head 
down  on  Sark's  monstrous  shoulder  and 
sobbed  quietly.  Sark,  holding  him  close, 
became  aware  that  Bassett  was  grinning 
at  him  from  the  doorway  of  the  tent, 
grinning  and  scratching  his  scalp.  "I 
was   just   trying   to   remember   that   re- 
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mark    of   yours    about    infants    and    the 
Dawson  Trail,"  he  chuckled. 

"You  go  to  thunder,"  retorted  Sark. 

North  up  the  lakes  passed  the  rush  to 
make  Dawson  before  freeze-up,  and  some- 
where in  the  mob  went  Sark  and  Bassett 
with  the  bit  of  flotsam  they  had  picked 
up.  Men  called  them  fools  to  be  ham- 
pered in  the  race  for  gold  by  a  child, 
but  they  termed  them  that  behind  their 


cretly  feared  that  Foam  was  not  truly 
healthy  in  mind  or  body,  which  fear  was 
confirmed  when  they  went  into  camp 
one  night  at  the  Stewart's  Mouth.  Foam 
would  eat  no  supper.  He  complained 
of  shiverings  and  a  sick  stomach.  Sark 
found  his  skin  dry,  his  pulse  very  high. 

"A  touch  of  fever,"  Bassett  deduced. 

"I  don't  know,"  Sark  brooded.  "For 
the  life  of  me  I  don't  know." 

By  morning  Foam  grew  worse.   There 
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backs.  One  at  Whitehorse  who  had 
spoken  in  that  manner  to  Sark's  face  re- 
mained in  that  camp  with  a  broken  jaw. 
Thereafter  the  trio  wrere  given  no  audi- 
ble advice,  although  the  voyagers  came 
to  look  upon  Sark's  devotion  to  the  lad 
as  but  one  of  the  many  manias  to  be  en- 
countered in  the  Northland.  And  it  was 
this  intense  devotion  that  began  to  heal 
in  a  measure  Foam's  grief.  Not  that  it 
healed  as  quickly  as  most  childish  sor- 
rows! For  Foam  Challis  was  in  many 
ways  an  abnormal  boy.  His  retentive 
brain  kept  continually  breaking  back  to 
the  past. 

Though  Sark  was  shrewd  enough  to 
counteract  the  influence  of  such  despair- 
ing spells  with  the  wonder  of  new  scenes 
and  the  joy  of  exciting  incidents,  he  se- 


was  rigor,   vomiting,   pain   in   the  back. 

"He  can't  travel,  Tom,"  was  Sark's 
decision.  "You  take  the  boat  and  tent 
and  half  the  outfit.  I'll  move  into  yon 
empty  cabin  up  the  bank." 

Tom  Bassett  immediately  protested. 
"Do  you  know  what  you're  throwing 
away?"  he  demanded.  "The  freeze-up's 
coming  any  minute.  You'll  never  get  in 
on  Eldorado  if  you  wait  for  snow  and 
dogs.     You  got  to  go  now." 

"Shut  up  and  travel,"  answered  Sark. 
"I'm  staying  here.  I'll  get  what  medi- 
cine's in  this  Stewart  camp  and  doctor 
him  before  I  move  an  inch." 

In  the  near-dawn  Eric  Sark  threw  his 
great  legs  over  the  edge  of  the  upper 
bunk,  felt  gingerly  with  his  toes  for  the 
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rim  of  the  lower  one,  slipped  and  scraped 
his  shin  as  he  thudded  on  the  cabin  floor. 
At  the  noise  there  arose  a  stirring  in 
the  lower  bunk  and  the  murmuring  of 
Foam's  voice. 

Sark  rubbed  his  shin.  "Feeling  bet- 
ter, Foam?"  he  asked  gently. 

The  murmuring,  though  louder,  was 
incoherent.  Alarmed,  Sark  sprang 
quickly  for  the  matches.  The  candle 
flared  between  two  extremes,  between 
a  healthy  giant,  huge,  black,  hairy  as  a 
caveman,  and  the  sick  boy,  frail,  fever- 
ish, his  blue  eyes  shining  deliriously 
through  his  yellow,  matted  curls. 

On  the  boy's  flushed  cheeks  red  specks 
showed.  Sark  held  the  candle  closer  and 
turned  down  the  blanket.  "Steady, 
Foam,"  he  whispered,  as  the  child  tossed 
and  cried  out  in  his  delirium.  "Steady — 
just  a  minute!" 

A  few  of  the  red  specks  appeared  on 
the  neck.  Lower  there  were  none — as 
yet. 

The  candle's  beam  on  the  ceiling 
quivered  oddly  back  and  forth  in  the  arc 
of  a  circle.  It  was  the  trembling  of  the 
man's  muscled  arm  that  caused  it.  For 
Sark  knew  smallpox!  He  had  seen  it 
before. 

Sark  threw  fresh  fuel  on  the  coals  of 
the  night  fire  in  the  sheet-iron  stove.  As 
he  took  his  coffee  pail  to  fill  at  the  river, 
he  saw  that  the  freeze-up  had  come. 
During  the  night  the  shore  ice  had  crept 
out  and  bridged  the  current.  Hence- 
forth no  boat  would  move  till  spring, 
and  no  man  would  move  from  the  camp 
till  the  ice  had  thickened  enough  to 
safely  bear  dog  teams  and  loads. 

How  thick  was  it  now?  Sark  had  a 
deep  and  peculiar  interest  in  ascertain- 
ing that.  He  tentatively  broke  the  sealed 
hole  where  the  water-takers  drew  water. 
This  was  no  guide  because  of  the  frozen 
slush  that  rimmed  the  pool.  So  he  strode 
out  on  the  mid-river  surface.  It  bore  his 
weight,  but  cracked  ominously  at  his 
every  movement.  He  stood  a  moment 
as  if  debating,  seeing  in  a  vacant  fashion 
the  gray  morning  creep  over  the  stark 
divides  and  down  the  narrow  canyons, 
noting  many  smokes  from  many  fires  ris- 
ing straight  as  pillars  into  space.  Then 
he  shook  his  head  dubiously,  came  back 
to  the  water  hole,  and  dipped  his  pail. 


The  boy  could  take  no  solid  break- 
fast, but  Sark  managed  to  feed  him  some 
gruel  by  spoonfuls.  Also  he  fished  out 
a  bag  containing  a  half-dozen  lemons 
saved  for  time  of  sickness  and  made  him 
a  soothing  drink.  Then  Sark  himself 
cooked  and  ate  the  heavy  meal  for  which 
he  would  presently  have  need.  That 
done,  he  ran  up  to  the  cabin  of  Randall, 
the  Stewart  trader  who  dealt  in  supplies 
at  fabulous  prices. 

"How's  the  kid  this  morning?"  Ran- 
dall asked. 

"Not  too  bad.  Give  me  a  light  sledge 
and  three  dogs."  He  threw  down  the 
heavy  stipend. 

"Think  the  snow's  coming  soon?"  the 
trader  inquired  as  he  led  the  way  to  the 
shed  where  he  kept  the  dogs. 

"Might  as  well  be  ready,"  Sark 
evaded. 

In  five  minutes  he  had  picked  out 
three  large  huskies,  harnessed  them,  and 
helped  drag  the  sledge  over  the  frozen 
ground  to  the  river  ice.  At  the  front 
and  rear  of  the  sledge  he  tied  four  large 
empty  syrup  tins  from  the  cabin  shelves. 
Next,  with  the  provisions,  he  lashed  on 
the  boy,  swathed  in  blankets  against  a 
chill. 

From  his  door  Randall  saw  him. 
From  other  doors  other  men  saw  him. 
They  ran  down. 

"What  you  doing?"  they  demanded. 

"Going  to  Dawson,"  answered  Sark. 
"The  kid's  worse.  I  have  to  get  him 
to  a  doctor." 

"You're  crazy,"  declared  one  man. 

"Might  as  well  plop  through  right 
here,"  suggested  another. 

Sark  tried  to  ignore  them,  but  every 
face  was  grim,  and  the  grimmest  one 
was  Randall's.  "Look  now,  Sark,"  he 
began,  "you  can't  go  on.  It's  murder 
and  suicide.  If  I'd  known  you  wouldn't 
have  got  the  dogs.  I  thought  you  were 
only  outfitting  early.  You  can't  go  on, 
I  say." 

"Can't?" 

"No." 

"Who'll  stop  me?" 

"Every  last  one  of  us."  At  a  motion 
from  Randall  the  ring  of  men  closed  be- 
tween Sark  and  his  sledge.  They  ex- 
pected trouble,  for  they  knew  Eric  Sark 
as    a    fighting    man.      But    he    did    not 
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charge.  He  understood  that  cunning, 
and  not  force,  must  prevail. 

"Better  not  stand  so  close  to  the  kid," 
he  advised,  pushing  gently  at  the  closed 
ring.  "For  your  own  good  don't  do  it. 
He's  got  smallpox!" 

The  word  split  the  ring  like  a  wedge. 
Startled,  the  men  shied  aside.  Sark 
leaped  through  their  ranks,  and  before 
they  recovered  from  their  shock  his  whip 
fell  on  the  huskies'  backs. 

"Mush!"  he  roared.  "Mush!"  and 
threw  himself  face  down  on  the  sledge 
alongside  Foam,  sliding  from  under  the 
clutch  of  the  Stewart  men's  hands. 

Dawson  was  ninety  miles  away. 
Sark's  wild  hope  of  making  it  in  twenty- 
four  hours  commenced  at  once  to  fade. 
The  ice  cracked  under  him  at  every 
yard,  buckled  at  every  rod.  Four  times 
he  went  through  before  he  reached  the 
mouth  of  Henderson  Creek.  The  sledge 
with  its  boyish  load  was  light.  The  ice 
bore  it  well  enough,  also  the  dogs  which 
were  traced  three  or  four  yards  apart  so 
that  their  weight  might  not  bear  on  one 
spot.  But  Sark,  with  his  two  hundred 
pounds  of  bone  and  muscle,  took  the. 
brunt  of  the  peril.  He  gripped  a  short 
rope  fastened  to  the  rear  of  the  sledge, 
and  in  three  out  of  the  four  mischances 
between  Stewart  and  Henderson  this 
constituted  his  salvation.  The  dogs  held 
him  up  while  he  drew  himself  out  on 
the  rim  ice  with  his  arms. 

Each  time  after  the  chill  bath  he 
warmed  himself  by  runs  along  the  rocky 
banks,  still  holding  the  rope  and  keep- 
ing the  team  hugging  the  shore.  But 
every  time  his  blood  surged  warm,  the 
river  waited  to  congeal  it  again.  Thus 
it  wTent  with  thin  ice,  skim  ice,  rim  ice, 
and  a  toil  that  broke  the  spirit.  Only  a 
shining  miracle  brought  him  to  Sixty 
Mile.  Only  the  grace  of  God  took  him 
over  the  treacherous  shell  beyond.  Those 
in  the  camps  he  passed  stared  at  him 
and  called  him  maniac,  not  daring  to 
venture  out  and  intercept.  And  indeed 
he  traveled  as  if  mania-ridden.  He  had 
even  forgotten  to  eat  at  noon,  forging 
on  and  on  till  his  tortured  stomach  re- 
belled against  the  injustice.  Then  he 
halted  for  minutes  and  bolted  some  food. 
Nothing  could  be  forced  between  Foam's 
raving  lips. 


The  boy's  condition  was  such  as  to 
frighten  Sark  into  greater  speed,  and  in 
endeavoring  to  attain  that  he  accepted 
huger  risks.  He  took  a  chance  on  the 
skim  ice  that  stretched  for  miles  above 
the  mouth  of  Sixty  Mile,  took  a  chance 
and  plunged  through  with  sledge  and 
dogs.  Sark  went  overhead,  but  drew 
to  the  surface  again  by  means  of  his  tried 
rope.  The  four  large  tins  kept  the  sled 
afloat,  and  the  dogs  were  swimming  and 
clawing  their  way  out  upon  the  ice, 
which  promptly  collapsed  again  under 
their  efforts.  Thus  were  they  compelled 
to  break  their  way  to  land,  Sark  clinging 
behind  and  urging  them  on  till  the  firmer 
shore  ice  gave  solid  footing. 

Soaked  man  and  dogs  burst  into  a 
fierce  gallop.  Lucky  for  Sark  that  day 
that  the  mercury  stood  above  zero,  or  he 
could  not  have  traveled  an  hour  with- 
out freezing.  As  it  was,  his  body  re- 
mained warm  under  the  tremendous  ex- 
ertion, although  his  moccasins  were  icy 
lumps  and  his  garments  hardened  shells. 
The  fire  that  burned  within  him  was  the 
old  primeval  fire,  the  flare  of  the  man- 
soul  in  battle  with  the  elements.  And 
what  lent  him  mightier  power  was  the 
fact  that  he  fought,  not  for  self-preser- 
vation, but  for  the  preservation  of  a 
child. 

A  gigantic  man,  he  wrestled  with  the 
spirit  of  a  gigantic  land,  an  inimical  spirit 
that  gave  no  quarter  and  struck  before  he 
could  guard  the  blow.  In  this  unexpect- 
edness lay  the  Yukon's  greatest  strength. 
It  strewed  dangers  underfoot,  filmed  air- 
holes, unfrozen  springs,  rotten  ice  bridges. 
And  it  was  such  a  stroke  of  the  unex- 
pected that  fell  at  dark  when  Sark's  lead 
dog  slipped  through  the  scum  on  an 
eddy  and  was  swept  down  by  the  cur- 
rent. Sark  vainly  tried  to  extricate 
him,  and  nearly  getting  trapped  him- 
self, had  at  last  to  cut  the  traces.  With 
two  dogs  his  progress  was  slower.  Above 
all,  traveling  the  river  by  night  seemed 
like  seeking  destruction.  The  stars  gave 
little  light.  The  aurora  flared  only  at 
intervals.  He  had  to  rely  upon  the 
sagacity  of  his  huskies  to  find  safe  ice. 

Midnight  saw  him  past  Indian  River, 
but  in  the  rapids  near  Ensley  Creek  he 
lost  his  second  dog.  The  remaining  one 
was  of  no  use  to  Sark.     He  cut  it  loose 
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and  abandoned  the  sledge.  Again  was 
Foam  Challis  strapped  like  a  papoose  to 
a  broad  back — this  time  the  back  of  a 
white  man.  With  his  burden  slung  in 
pack  straps  and  the  tump  line  biting 
into  his  throbbing  forehead,  Sark  struck 
out  over  the  land.  There  was  a  rough 
trail  that  wound  by  Caribou  Creek  and 
Baker  Creek  onward  to  Dawson,  and 
Sark  staggered  along  it.  He  had  poured 
out  his  last  reserve  of  strength  upon 
the  river  work.  Those  miles  were  pun- 
ishment. These  of  the  land  were  agony. 
He  consumed  his  very  soul  to  supply 
the  furnace  of  motion. 

As  if  in  mockery  of  his  efforts,  the 
night  grew  colder.  At  last  the  real  win- 
ter was  coming.  It  was  going  below- 
zero,  and  in  his  wet,  exhausted  condi- 
tion Sark  knew  that  would  be  the  end, 
the  end  of  effort,  the  end  of  the  boy. 
Strangely  enough,  he  did  not  trouble 
about  his  own  dissolution  except  in  so 
far  as  it  angered  him  to  know  that  it 
must  come  soon.  This  anger  was  a  sort 
of  incandescence  that  heated  his  soul  for 
a  last  flaming  forth.  It  stirred  within 
him  a  fictitious  energy,  a  power  that  be- 
longed to  the  superman,  which  put  im- 
pulse into  his  deadened  muscles  and 
swept  him  forward  at  a  rapid  rate.  He 
stumbled  blindly  ahead,  lurching  and 
swaying,  but  covering  the  ground  with 
amazing  strides. 

Like  a  monster  grizzly,  spent  with 
wounds  in  defense  of  its  young,  he  swung 
from  side  to  side  in  the  trail,  battling 
against  the  unseen  foe.  His  eyes  were 
glazed,  his  face  raw  and  bleeding.  His 
clothing  was  a  coat  of  mail.  He  stumped 
on  his  stiffened  moccasins  as  on  two 
wooden  legs.  Yet  he  thrashed  forward, 
upborne  by  that  fictitious  incandescence 
which  was  like  a  spark  from  the  forge 
of  life.  When  the  spark  burned  out, 
Sark  knew  he  would  collapse  in  a  heap, 
and  he  wondered  why  this  gift  of  the 
infinite  should  have  been  tendered  him 
only  to  prolong  his  agony.  Even  while 
vaguely  wondering  this,  the  fire  within 
him  failed.  His  vigor  went  out  as  a 
shooting  star  goes  out,  and  he  fell  on 
the  crest  of  a  ridge  beyond  Ensley. 

Below  him  his  glazed  eyes  saw  a  line 
of  torches  ascending  and  phantoms  bear- 
ing the  torches,  and  his  dimming  con- 


sciousness accepted  them  as  the  army  of 
the  dead,  for  he  was  dead  to  this  earth. 
It  seemed  fitting  that  he  should  join  the 
ranks  of  the  shadow  world.  Vaguely 
he  watched  them  come  his  way.  The 
light  of  the  foremost  torch  fell  upon 
him.  A  voice  cried  out.  The  sound  was 
a  shock  to  Sark,  for  he  still  had  reason 
left  to  know  that  the  dead  did  not  speak. 
He  raised  his  head  and  saw  men,  live 
men,  brawny  and  strong,  with  stamped- 
.ing  packs  on  their  backs.  Vaguely  he 
sensed  it  as  the  overflow  from  the  stak- 
ing grounds. 

"Who  is  he?  Drunk,  eh?  How  in 
thunder'd  he  get  here?" 

Their  voices  rose  in  a  babel,  but  Sark 
did  not  hear.  In  the  midst  of  the  crowd 
he  recognized  Tom  Bassett,  and  he 
stretched  frantic  hands  to  him  and 
gasped  for  the  words  that  would  not 
come. 

Bassett  pushed  his  way  up.  "Jump- 
ing Jupiter!"  he  exclaimed,  "it's  my  part- 
ner, Sark.  I  left  him  at  the  Stewart. 
What's  the  matter,  Eric?  What's  hap- 
pened ?  You're  drowned.  You're  froz- 
en.    How'd  you  get  here?" 

"Over  the  ice,"  declared  an  old  sour- 
dough, who  knew  the  signs. 

"Ice — your  grandmother!"  exploded 
Bassett.     "He  has  no  wings." 

"Got  something  like  it  on  his  shoul- 
ders." 

Tom  pulled  at  the  ends  of  the  blan- 
ket and  disclosed  the  boy's  face.  "Foam!" 

he   yelled.      "Now   what   in Oh, 

Doc,  come  here!  Shove  Doc  Martin 
forward.  There's  something  wrong, 
boys." 

He  loosed  the  straps  on  his  partner's 
back  and  set  Foam  down  in  his  blankets 
on  the  trail.  Doctor  Martin,  shoving 
through  the  crowd  of  stampeders,  held  a 
torch  to  the  boy's  face,  while  Bassett 
poured  a  little  brandy  down  Sark's 
throat. 

"Smallpox,"  announced  the  doctor. 

The  men  fell  back.  Bassett  contin- 
ued pouring  the  brandy.  Sark  revived 
under  the  stimulant,  and  he  lifted  eager 
eyes  to  Martin. 

"Too  late?"  he  demanded  fiercely. 

"No,"  answered  the  doctor.  "You've 
kept  him  warm  and  dry,  and  it's  only  the 
third  day.     He'll  be  all  right.     But  an- 
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other  day  or  so "  Martin's  signifi- 
cant hand-wave  completed  the  sentence. 
He  turned,  giving  swift  directions  to  the 
men.  "Pitch  me  two  tents  and  build  a 
fire,"  he  ordered,  "and  leave  plenty  of 
grub.  Then  all  but  Sark  had  better 
hike.     This  is  quarantine." 

Like  magic  the  canvas  went  up,  Tom 
Bassett  swinging  an  axe  on  the  tent  pegs. 


"Too  late  for  me,"  he  confided  to  Eric, 
between  the  blows.  "She  was  staked  to 
the  skyline.  And  Bonanza,  too.  That's 
why  we  were  hitting  it  back  to  the  Stew- 
art country.    Wish  to  thunder  I'd  stayed 

to  help " 

The  tent  peg  split  suddenly,  and  Bas- 
sett's  axe  glanced  off,  smashing  into  some 
loose  rock  at  Sark's  side. 
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"Confound  it!"  Tom  exclaimed. 
"There  goes  the  head.  Handle  splin- 
tered to  smithereens.  Confound" — and 
then  sat  back  on  his  haunches  with  a 
queer,  sinking  stomach  sensation.  "Grab 
me,  somebody,"  he  pleaded.  "Kick  me! 
Kick  me  hard!"  His  shaking  finger 
pointed  at  the  rock.  "There's  yellow 
metal,"  he  stammered,  "or — or  is  it  the 
light?     No,  by  thunder — it's  color!" 

Sark  turned  swiftly  on  his  elbow  and 
pawed  the  lump,  while  the  others,  for- 
getful of  contagion,  peered  over  him, 
their  faces  tense  in  the  smoky  light. 

"Color,"  they  blurted.  "It's  solid." 
The  group  dissolved  like  a  bursting  bub- 
ble and  stampeded  along  the  ridge. 


"It's  a  fissure  vein,"  shrieked  Bas- 
sett.  "Yonder's  the  rim  rock.  Stake 
right  where  you  lie,  Eric.  You're  on 
the  stuff.  Here's  your  discovery  post." 
He  seized  another  tent  peg  and  drove  it 
with  the  head  of  the  broken  axe. 

And  fresh  from  their  own  mad  stak- 
ing, the  rest  trooped  jubilantly  back,  fill- 
ing the  night  with  fire  and  clamor. 
"True  fissure  vein,"  they  exulted. 
"Hugeous  rich.     New  camp,  all  right." 

"What  you  naming  her,  boys?"  asked 
Bassett,  smiling  knowingly. 

All  eyes  with  a  tribute  greater  than 
treasure  turned  to  Sark  and  the  raised 
tent.     All  voices  spoke  as  one  voice. 

"Quarantine  Camp,"  they  christened. 


FLOWERS   IN   OCTOBER 


IT  has  been  truly  said  that  "The 
thoughts  of  the  flower  lover  turn  as 
naturally  to  bulbs  in  October  as  do 
those  of  the  young  man  to  love,  in  May." 
The  crocus  and  scilla  are  the  two  earliest 
spring  flowering  bulbs.  The  crocus, 
planted  two  or  three  inches  underground, 
in  any  good  garden  soil,  in  October,  will 
flower  as  soon  as  the  snow  disappears. 

Scilla  Siberica,  with  its  graceful 
spikes  of  star-shaped  blue  flowers,  gives 
a  very  pleasing  effect  when  planted  in 
small  beds  with  crocus.  Both  are  hardy 
and  may  remain  undisturbed  for  years. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  single 
hyacinths,  either  for  garden  or  house 
culture,  are  preferable  to  the  double  va- 
rieties. They  make  a  more  vigorous 
growth,  the  flower  stalks  are  stronger, 
and  the  flowers  themselves  are  every  bit 
as  beautiful  and  fragrant. 

It  seems  strange  that  red  and  yellow 
hyacinths  are  seen  so  seldom.  There  are 
both  single  and  double  varieties  of  each. 
They  are  quite  as  hardy  and  as  easily 
grown  as  the  more  common  wrhite,  pink, 
and  blue  varieties,  while  the  original  cost 
of  the  bulbs  is  no  greater. 

Among  my  list  of  bulbs  to  be  planted 
this  month  will  be  found  a  Van  Schiller 
(single  red)  and  a  Due  de  Malakoff 
(single  orange-yellow). 

When  potting  hyacinths,   tulips,   nar- 


cissus, etc.,  for  winter  blooming,  I  al- 
ways add  a  few  cyclamen.  The  foliage 
of  these  is  very  fine;  the  flowers,  borne 
on  stalks  above,  are  pure  white  with  a 
small  crimson  cup. 

Hardy  roses  may  be  planted  this 
month,  too.  Spade  deep  and  enrich  the 
soil  well  with  decomposed  manure  from 
the  cow  stable.  Hardy  shrubs  and  small 
ornamental  trees  are  likely  to  do  better 
when  planted  in  the  lawn  in  October 
than   if  set  out  in  the  spring. 

Tender  border  plants  should  be  lifted 
and  potted  early  in  the  month,  so  as  to 
escape  the  danger  of  injury  from  early 
frosts.  Half-hardy  plants,  if  protected 
at  night,  may  be  safely  allowed  to  re- 
main out  until  the  latter  part  of  the 
month  in  the  average  American  climate. 
Chrysanthemum  flowering  may  be  pro- 
longed during  the  time  of  heavy  frosts 
by  covering  the  plants  well  during  the 
night  with  canvas  or  heavy  paper  fast- 
ened to  proper  supports. 

Not  every  one  knows  that  there  are 
four  common  varieties  of  golden  rod. 
Of  these,  Solidage  canadensis  is  the 
earliest  to  blossom ;  S.  lancealata  has  clus- 
ters of  flat-topped  flowers;  S.  adorata 
has  fragrant,  sweet-scented  leaves;  S. 
coesia  grows  in  the  woods,  and  is  some- 
times called  "Silver  Rod,"  as  the  frost 
bleaches  the  blossoms. 


THE  UNSOLVED  PROBLEM  OF 
HUMAN  FLIGHT 
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A  Record  of  Failures  That  May  Yet  Point  the  Way  to  a  Glorious 

Success 


'ITH  aerial  flotillas 
forming  part  of  the 
military  equipment 
of  the  most  conser- 
vative nations,  with 
millions  pouring  in 
from  popular  subscriptions  to  strengthen 
these  air  fleets  in  France  and  Germany, 
with  at  least  six  thousand  air-going  aero- 
planes leaving  the  world's  factories  this 
year,  some  to  make  the  tremendous  dis- 
tance of  7,800  miles  from  Peking  to 
Paris,  some  to  carry  government  mail 
on  regular  schedule,  it  may  sound  ab- 
surd to  say  that  the  problem  of  human 
flight  is  yet  unsolved.  But  this  is  lit- 
erally true.  Not  yet  has  man  succeeded, 
at  least  publicly,  in  propelling  himself 
through  the  air  with  no  other  motive 
force  than  he  can  himself  supply.  We 
have  machines  that  fly  and  take  up  men 
with  them  as  manipulators  or  passen- 
gers, but,  in  the  strict  sense,  human 
flight  we  have  not,  nor  have  ever  had. 
The  dream  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  is  still 
as  far  from  realization  as  that  of  Icarus. 
He  who  has  watched  a  vulture,  a  sea 
gull  or  a  hummingbird  knows  that  if  this 
be  flight  man  does  not  fly. 

This  is  no  mere  twisting  of  defini- 
tions. One  of  the  last  letters  written 
by  Wilbur  Wright,  speaking  of  the  new 
type  of  aeroplane  upon  which  the  broth- 
ers were  at  that  time  engaged,  says, 
"Everybody  who  has  ever  seen  a  buzzard 
flying  knows  there  must  be  some  method 
whereby  a  human  being  can  also  remain 
in  the  air,  once  he  really  finds  himself 
aloft.  The  sole  difficulty  is  that  nature 
has  provided  the  birds  with  the  means 


of  soaring  without  exertion  to  them- 
selves, while  human  beings  must  devise 
an  artificial  means  of  achieving  the  same 
result.  The  real  problem  now  con- 
fronting us  is  to  find  out  whether  we, 
too,  like  the  birds,  once  we  are  in  the 
air,  can  stay  in  it  indefinitely." 

In  other  words,  the  problem  of  human 
flight  must  really  be  solved  if  aviation 
is  really  to  progress.  Aviation  has  come 
to  the  point  where  it  must  face  this  ques- 
tion squarely;  if  for  no  other  reason, 
commercial  considerations  make  it  im- 
perative. A  crisis  is  imminent.  It  is  not 
putting  the  matter  too  strongly  to  say 
that  the  whole  future  of  the  industry 
rests  upon  the  solution  of  this  problem. 
The  attention  of  constructors  has  been 
directed  for  so  long  to  the  motor,  with 
the  object  of  developing  power  and  speed 
— power  that  will  force  almost  anything 
into  the  air  and  keep  it  there  until  it 
tears  itself  to  pieces — that  the  aeroplane 
is  fast  becoming  "a  brief-lived,  danger- 
ous toy  for  colossal  fortunes."  The  au- 
tomobile "developed"  in  this  one  direc- 
tion until  it  was  a  ghastly  projectile 
tearing  around  a  track  in  the  gray  of 
early  morning,  bearing  men,  for  the  time 
scarcely  human,  through  a  mad  mob  of 
speed  fiends.  If  it  had  developed  only 
in  this  direction,  there  would  not  be 
upon  every  road  of  the  country  the  thou- 
sands of  touring  cars  bearing  whole  fam- 
iles  through  the  broad  country  at  a  rate 
that  does  not  reduce  the  landscape  to  a 
blur. 

There  will  always  be  use  for  the 
aeroplane  of  tremendous  speed  and  high 
power,  just  as  we  still  have  automobiles 
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Leonardo  da  Vinci  (circ.  1500)  had  the  idea  of 
mechanical  flight  in  which  the  legs  should  he  used 
to  depress  the  wings  and  the  arms  to  elevate  them. 


Launoy  and  Bienvenue  (1784)  exhibited  this  first 
helicopter  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Paris. 
It  is  composed  of  two  helices  turning  in  opposite 
directions. 


such  as  those  which  made  last  year's 
records — of  speed  and  mortality — but 
for  reasons  of  simple  mechanics,  speeds 
practically  utilizable  in  the  air  will  not 
very  greatly  surpass  those  that  can  be 
reached  on  the  ground,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  these  speeds  can  be  attained  on 
the  ground  only  with  great  risk  and 
discomfort,  whereas  they  can  be  enjoyed 
in  safety  in  the  air  owing  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  roadbed,  obstacles,  and  the  blur 
of  the  near  object.  If  the  aeroplane  is 
to  develop  only  by  developing  power — 
it  is  a  catchword  of  the  profession  that 
"you  can  ride  on  a  shingle  if  you  can 
apply  enough  power  to  it" — the  sole 
avenue  of  usefulness  that  will  soon  re- 
main to  it  will  be  that  of  warfare.  The 
future  of  aviation  as  an  industry,  there- 
fore, will  rest  upon  the  solution  of  the 
problem    of    constructing    low-powered 


Besnier's  plan  (1678)  was  for  wings  operated 
by  feet  and  hands  that  should  open  on  the  up 
stroke  and  close  on  the  down. 


Le    Bris     (1867). 

operated  hy   levers. 


The    mechanism    was    to    be 


In  this  apparatus,  made  by  De  Groof  (1864), 
operated   by  three  levers,  the  inventor   was  killed. 

man's   unavailing  dream 

It  is  curious  to  see  how  human  hopes  and 
lowed    similar    lines    of    development    and    created 

aeroplanes  which  will  fly  with  even  such 
a  small  engine  as  that  used  on  a  motor- 
cycle. Then,  and  then  only,  will  the 
manufacture  of  aeroplanes  assume  nor- 
mal conditions  and  enter,  as  any  indus- 
try must,  into  the  general  stream  of  civ- 
ilization. 

The  aeroplane  now  seems  to  be  in  the 
class  with  thirteen-inch  guns  and  mili- 
tary ordnance  of  the  utmost  value  and 
necessity  to  the  battleship — in  fact,  the 
whole    ship    is    designed    and    arranged 


A     flight     of     the     fancy — attributed     to     de     la 
Rretonne    (date   unknown). 


This  apparatus,  attributed  to  M.  de  la  Landelle, 
was  a  combination  of  helices,  planes  and  para- 
chutes— with  a  steam  engine  to  boot. 


OF    HUMAN    FLIGHT 

efforts    from    Leonardo    da    Vinci    down,    have    fol- 
here    and    there    a    hint    of    the    modern    aeroplane. 


solely  for  the  convenience  and  freedom 
of  action  of  these  big  guns.  Cannon  are 
useless  for  private  and  individual  pur- 
poses, and  the  development  of  the  aero- 
plane seems  to  be  tending  in  just  this 
direction  at  this  period  of  its  existence. 

In  the  same  way  that  manufacturers 
place  revolvers  and  small  arms  in  the 
hands  of  the  general  public,  some  less 
powerful  and  less  expensive  form  of  fly- 
ing machine  should  be  put  on  the  market 
to  revive  the  interest  of  the  individual 


Wings   with    which    the    inventor,    de   Baequeville 
(1742),  actually  attempted  to  fly  across  the  Seine. 


Bright  (1859)  devised  a  scheme  of  lifting  helices 
operating  in   opposite   directions. 


Penaud's  aeroplane    (1867)    flew   with   the   aid   of 
twisted    rubber   as   the   toy   aeroplanes   do   to-day. 


who  would  like  to  engage  actively  in 
this  form  of  recreation  or  excitement,  but 
now  finds  that  it  requires  a  prohibitive 
amount  of  both  effort  and  money  to  keep 
an  aeroplane  in  commission. 

This  is  the  real  reason  why  strong  in- 
terest attaches  to  the  recent  trials  of  the 
"aviette,"  or  "cycloplane,"  in  France 
and  the  attempts  now  being  made  to  fly 
man-power  machines.  The  "Prize  of 
the  Decametre"  offered  for  a  flight  of 
only  a  little  over  thirty  feet  has  a  special 
importance  because  it  marks  a  new  line 
of  progress.  If  a  machine  can  be  built 
that  will  get  into  the  air  and  stay  there 
for  ever  so  short  a  time,  with  no  greater 
motive  force  than  a  man  can  supply,  its 
construction  will  throw  a  much-needed 
light  on  the  more  practical  low-power- 
motor  machine  of  the  future.  This  is 
why  the  prize  was  established,  why  two 
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trials  have  already  been  held,  and  why, 
though  the  public  laughed  at  some  of 
the  contestants,  its  laughter  was  by  no 
means  sneering. 

Almost  every  great  aviator  and  con- 
structor within  reach  of  Paris  attended 
the  contests,  where  such  men  as  Bleriot, 
Koechlin,  the  elder  Farman,  and 
Deutsch  de  la  Meurthe  gave  applause, 
sympathy,  and  fellowship  to  the  con- 
testants, most  of  them  humble  workmen. 
For  the  bicycle  is  trying  to  fly ;  or,  to  put 
it  in  other  words,  the  parents  of  the 
lofty  "avion"  were  trying  to  arrange  a 
marriage  with  the  humble  "bicyclette," 
from  which  at  last  the  "aviette,"  or  "cy- 
cloplane,"  may  come  into  being. 

The  balloon  has  already  gone  through 
a  similar  stage  of  development,  and  the 
activities  of  the  hot-air  balloonist  and  the 
parachute  jumper  have  kept  aeronautics 
alive  on  many  occasions  when  interest 
nagged  in  the  nobler  forms  of  gas  bal- 
looning and  dirigible  balloon  activity. 
The  parachute  is  a  simple  form  of  glid- 
ing machine  and  the  new  exhibition  com- 
bination of  aeroplane  flight  and  para- 
chute drop  will  undoubtedly  develop  a 
practical  method  of  landing  a  passenger 
from  an  aeroplane.  General  James  Al- 
len, Chief  of  the  U.  S.  Signal  Corps, 
tells  me  that  this  will  have  a  real  value 
in  war  operations,  which  immediately 
calls  attention  to  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  aviation  principles  to  the  para- 
chute or  the  substitution  of  a  practical 
gliding  machine  for  the  parachute  which 
can  be  attached  to  a  hot-air  balloon  and 
raised  into  the  air  very  quickly  to  a 
great  altitude.  After  observations  are 
made  the  operator  could  free  himself 
from  his  balloon  and  glide  down  against 
the  wind  at  such  an  angle  that  in  almost 
all  cases  he  could  return  to  the  starting 
point.  This  was  the  idea  of  Professor 
James  Montgomery,  of  California,  who 
was  one  of  the  early  experimenters  with 
gliders,  and  who  lost  his  own  life  last 
year  while  gliding  in  one  of  his  ma- 
chines. 

The  Montgomery  glider  had  remark- 
able spectacular  features,  for  it  could  be 
so  handled  that  it  would  turn  over  in 
the  air  and  perform  a  complete  revolu- 
tion sideways  without  serious  danger  to 
the  aeronaut.     This  was  frequently  done 


by  one  of  Professor  Montgomery's  pro- 
fessional aviators  to  demonstrate  his 
complete  mastery  of  the  machine. 

Otto  Lillienthal,  who  was  experi- 
menting in  Germany  just  before  this 
time  and  who  is  conceded  by  all  the  sa- 
vants of  aviation  to  be  the  father  of 
practical  and  successful  gliding,  obtained 
such  proficiency  in  the  use  of  his  ap- 
paratus that  he  felt  perfectly  at  home  in 
the  air  and  was  most  firm  in  his  convic- 
tion that  he  was  on  the  verge  of  accom- 
plishing human  flight.  He  had  built 
flapping  wings  to  apply  to  his  wing  sur- 
faces and  had  calculated  that  by  apply- 
ing all  his  power  at  proper  moments  he 
could  ascend  sufficiently,  so  that,  com- 
bining his  skill  in  gliding  and  taking  ad- 
vantage of  every  foot  of  altitude  gained, 
he  could  accomplish  indefinitely  pro- 
longed flight.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
Lillienthal  wTas  not  able  to  carry  out  his 
experiments  in  this  direction,  for  with 
his  consummate  skill  and  experience  in 
the  fundamental  principles  of  flight  he, 
above  all  others,  seemed  best  equipped  to 
make  scientific  and  practical  advance- 
ment in  this  direction. 

Lillienthal  looked  forward  to  the  time 
when  gliding  would  be  one  of  the  regular 
youthful  athletic  sports,  such  as  coasting 
and  swimming;  we  emulate  the  fishes,  so 
why  not  the  birds?  he  said.  Mr.  Oc- 
tave Chanute,  of  our  own  country,  also 
looked  forward  to  the  time  when  glid- 
ing would  be  a  real  sport.  He  perfected 
an  apparatus  by  which  the  aviator  and 
machine  could  be  towed  or  drawn 
through  the  air  by  means  of  a  windlass 
operated  by  a  motor  to  obtain  an  initial 
altitude.  A  wave  of  enthusiasm  for 
this  form  of  aerial  activity  passed  over 
the  college  world  a  year  ago  and  an  in- 
tercollegiate contest  was  held  by  the 
Harvard  Aeronautical  Society  at  Bos- 
ton. It  was  quite  successful  at  that  time. 
Competitive  trials  were  held,  the  con- 
testants gliding  from  a  high  platform 
or  structure  built  to  afford  a  suitable 
starting  place,  so  arranged  as  to  allow 
the  apparatus  always  to  start  facing  the 
wind. 

This  intensely  interesting  meeting 
seemed,  however,  to  require  the  addition 
of  some  new  element  to  make  it  a  con- 
tinued   success.       Some    application    of 
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power  seemed  necessary  to  enable  the 
skilful  control  obtained  over  the  ap- 
paratus and  the  remarkable  ability 
shown  by  many  of  the  embryo  aviators 
to  keep  its  equilibrium  to  be  utilized 
for  an  indefinite  time.  It  is  not  enough 
to  be  limited  by  the  pull  of  gravity ;  some 


of  ten  minutes  over  the  brow  of  a  sand 
hill,  at  times  descending  at  a  very  small 
angle  and  again  being  carried  upward 
and  backward  over  the  starting  point. 

Of  course  the  machine  was  falling  in 
relation  to  the  direction  of  the  wind  all 
this  time,  but  the  wind  was  blowing  up 


OTTO       LILLIENTHAL       SOUGHT 

THE    SECRET    OF    MAN    FLIGHT 

THROUGH      THE      GLIDER    AND 

MET    HIS    DEATH 


other  power  must  be  applied  or  secured 
in  order  to  regain  lost  altitude,  and  thus 
prolong  the  flight  and  accomplish  real 
sailing  or  soaring  flight  like  that  of  the 
birds. 

The  Wright  Brothers  were  seriously 
attracted  to  this  phase  of  the  problem  of 
aviation,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Ogilvie, 
one  of  the  most  skilful,  as  well  as  intel- 
ligent, fliers  of  England,  who  piloted  a 
Wright  racer  in  the  International  Gor- 
don Bennett  contest,  came  over  to  ac- 
company Orville  and  Wilbur  to  Kitty 
Hawk,  S.  C,  last  winter,  where  they 
studied  and  experimented  for  the  solu- 
tion of  this  very  question.  Mr.  Orville 
Wright,  with  consummate  skill,  showed 
not  only  the  possibilities  of  delicate  ad- 
justment of  the  controls  of  his  gliding 
machine,  but,  at  the  same  time,  his  per- 
sonal ability  to  solve  the  secrets  of  the 
wind  currents  by  hovering  for  a  period 


faster  than  the  descent  was  allowed  to 
take  place,  so  the  result  was  a  rise  rela- 
tive to  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

A  fine  adjustment  of  controls  and  a 
utilization  of  the  favoring  currents  of 
air  is  no  doubt  the  very  method  that  the 
bird  itself  uses  whenever  it  sails  or  soars 
on  motionless,  or  I  should  say,  non- 
flapping  wTings,  for  there  is  no  doubt 
that  wThat  would  appear  to  one  observing 
from  the  ground  to  be  lack  of  motion 
in  a  bird's  wing  is  really  a  continuous 
process  of  very  subtle  and  minute 
changes  and  adjustments  of  the  wing 
itself  in  order  to  enable  the  proper  re- 
sulting action  to  take  place. 

In  the  study  of  the  bird's  soaring  and 
sailing  flight  we  can  find  three  localities 
which  seem  to  be  most  favorably  adapted 
for  this  form  of  flying.  First:  in  the 
region  of  mountains  where  the  eagles 
and  condors,   the  real  kings  of  the  air, 
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usually  reside  and  as  a  rule  where  they 
remain,  flying  at  lofty  altitudes,  build- 
ing their  nests  high  up  on  the  inacces- 
sible crags  and  separate  peaks,  safe  from 
intrusion,  whose  jutting  rocks  offer 
good  landing  places  for  these  heavy 
bodied  birds,  and  where  they  are  able  to 
get  a  good  start  by  swooping  down  from 
these  dizzy  heights,  to  wheel  and  turn 
in  any  direction  that  it  may  be  necessary 
to  find  the  needful  elevator  current  of 
air  that  must  exist  in  a  mountainous 
country.  The  winds  that  blow  against 
the  sloping  side  of  the  mountains  re- 
ceive an  ascending  direction,  as  is  clearly 
perceived  when  approaching  a  mountain 
range  in  a  balloon ;  the  balloon  which 
seems  about  to  dash  into  the  side  of  the 
rocky  or  forest-covered  obstruction  starts 
ascending  as  if  ballast  had  been  thrown 
out,  and  almost  unperceived  rises  and 
slides  over  the  top  of  the  range  as  a 
canoe  is  carried  around  a  rock  in  an 
eddying  and  swiftly  flowing  current  of  a 
river. 

You  must  be  very  careful  after  gain- 
ing the  summit,  however,  for  on  the  lee- 
ward side,  some  distance  away  from  the 
top  of  the  ridges,  there  will  be  a  down 
draft  which  sucks  you  down  possibly  to 
destruction  if  you  are  not  very  careful. 
This  down  draft,  or  eddy  current,  curls 
in  back  of  the  top  of  the  mountain  just  as 
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dust  curls  around  the  back  of  the  ton- 
neau  of  a  motor  car  going  at  high  speed 
over  a  dusty  road,  or  like  an  eddy  of 
water  back  of  the  big  rock  in  our  trout 
stream,  only  the  air  eddy  is  in  the  verti- 
cal plane  instead  of  the  horizontal,  as 
in  the  case  of  water  flowing  swiftly  by 
a  corner  of  rock  which  juts  up  abruptly. 

When  the  eagle  or  condor  gets  this 
lifting  breeze  he  rises  high  over  the 
peaks  and  soars  in  great  circles.  If  he 
descends  on  the  lee  side  of  the  range. 
*by  coming  in  close  to  the  side  of  the 
mountain  he  can  be  carried  up  on  the 
eddying  wind  until  he  gets  to  the  main 
flowing  current  and  joins  it  to  repeat 
the  process  over  again,  as  do  sticks  and 
floating  objects  that  get  caught  in  ed- 
dies of  water  and  circle  round  and 
round  in  the  whirlpool.  If  they  could 
adapt  their  shape  and  form  to  the  cur- 
rent they  could  get  out  and  float  on  as 
they  wished,  as  the  birds  do  in  the  whirls 
of  air. 

No  doubt  fishes  that  live  in  swift  wa- 
ter make  use  of  the  eddy  currents  to  help 
them  stem  the  tide ;  ship  captains  also 
do  the  same  thing  when  they  out-maneu- 
ver the  tidal  and  wind  currents  by  hug- 
ging the  shore. 

Gulls  may  be  seen  playing  around  the 
side  of  a  vessel  or  high  cliff  near  the 
sea,    where,    as   you   lie   prone   near   the 
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edge,  you  can  watch  them,  as  I  have 
often  done,  as  they  are  carried  up  on 
the  wind  eddy  if  it  is  blowing  away 
from  the  face  of  the  cliff.  As  they 
reach  the  top  on  apparently  motionless 
wings  the  wind,  blowing  out,  will  carry 
them  away  at  almost  a  right  angle,  and 
at  some  distance  out,  if  they  drop  down, 
they  will  glide  in  close  to  the  face  of 
the  cliff  and  be  carried  up  again  to  re- 
peat the  journey.  As  you  lie  in  the 
grass,  almost  concealed,  these  birds 
sometimes  come  within  a  distance  of  a 
few  feet  of  where  you  are  and  their 
every  movement  can  be  studied  in  the 
most  minute   detail. 

A  second  favorable  locality  for  soar- 
ing and  sailing  flight  is  to  be  found  over 
great  stretches  of  level  country,  deserts 
and  places  in  hot  climates.  Here  the 
most  famous  of  all  air  sailors,  the  buz- 
zard, is  to  be  found  in  great  numbers; 
hawks  and  vultures  are  also  found  in 
these  heated  areas  of  the  earth,  where 
temperature  plays  such  a  great  part  in 
the  creation  of  ascending  air  currents. 
Here  the  earth's  surface  is  like  the  top 
of  a  great  stove  heated  by  the  sun,  which 
causes  the  warm  air  to  rise.  You  can 
easily  see  it  moving  in  undulating  waves 
as  you  look  over  hot  fields  at  the  horizon 
or  toward  some  dark  background.  This 
ascending  air  must  be  replaced  in  some 
way,  for  it  is  not  possible  for  a  vacuum 


to  exist  in  the  air,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  a  great  deal  is  said  about 
"holes  in  the  air" — "Swiss  cheese"  at- 
mosphere, as  it  is  often  called. 

This  term  originated  in  a  very  inter- 
esting way,  as  many  of  our  expressive 
phrases  do.  The  originator  of  this 
phrase  and  catchword,  as  it  proved  to  be, 
was  Mr.  Charles  F.  Willard,  the  first 
aeroplane  pupil  of  Mr.  Glenn  H.  Cur- 
tiss,  and  the  son  of  Mr.  A.  P.  Willard, 
who  was  thrown  out  of  Miss  Harriet 
Quimby's  monoplane  while  flying  as  a 
passenger  with  her  to  the  Boston  Light 
and  back  during  the  recent  Boston  avia- 
tion meet. 

Mr.  Willard  was  flying  in  the  early 
days  of  aviation  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
and  one  day,  when  the  air  was  very 
treacherous  and  rocked  his  machine  so 
violently  that  it  threatened  to  upset  it, 
he  landed  after  an  exciting  escape  from 
what  seemed  like  a  desperate  situation 
and  said,  "The  wind  nearly  threw  me 
out  of  the  seat  of  my  machine;  I  would 
go  along  a  ways  and  suddenly  my  seat 
would  drop  from  under  me,  leaving  me 
sitting  on  air.  It's  like  riding  in  an  au- 
tomobile with  big  holes  in  the  road.  In 
fact,"  he  said,  "it's  all  full  of  holes  up 
there,  just  like  Swiss  cheese." 

From  this  vivid  description  and  happily 
or  unhappily  chosen  simile,  delivered  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  the  world  gath- 
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ered  the  impression  that  there  are  "holes 
in  a  hole,"  or  in  the  air  itself,  or  what 
would,  in  scientific  terms,  be  known  as 
a  vacuum.  Long  dissertations  are  writ- 
ten on  this  subject.  I  have  had  many 
people  say,  "Does  the  air  really  have 
holes  in  it?"  Their  only  scientific  in- 
terest in  aerology  or  meteorology  seems 
to  be  to  desire  an  explanation  of  how 
this  impossibility  can  exist. 

What  appear  to  be  holes  in  the  air 
are  simply  descending  currents  which 
occur  by  the  side  of  rising  currents. 
When  passing,  as  rapidly  as  an  aero- 
plane does,  from  an  ascending  current 
into  a  very  clearly  defined  current  of 
air  blowing  downward,  the  wings  of  the 
aeroplane,  caught  by  the  quick  change  of 
the  direction  of  the  air,  respond  at  once 
and  the  whole  machine  drops  out  from 
under  you  as  if  it  were  a  veritable  hole 
and  there  were  no  support  at  all.  Natu- 
rally you  are  bounced  up  out  of  your 
seat,  or  rather  the  seat  leaves  you,  and 
unless  strapped  in  you  find  yourself  sit- 
ting on  air  with  nothing  to  purchase 
against  to  enable  you  to  operate  the  con- 
trols. Almost  all  aviators  strap  them- 
selves in  either  with  a  belt,  which  can 
be  released  instantly,  or  with  two  straps 
which  go  over  the  shoulders  and  can 
be  readily  shaken  off  in  case  of  necessity. 
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These  currents  are  very  noticeable 
when  you  are  in  a  balloon  and  drift  into 
them;  the  sensitive  instruments  used  for 
navigating  these  air  craft  record  the  sud- 
den  variations  in  altitude  with  great 
accuracy.  In  a  balloon  there  are  no 
complications  caused  by  high  speed,  and 
the  fact  that,  on  account  of  the  length 
of  an  aeroplane,  the  front  end  of  the 
machine  may  be  in  a  descending  current 
of  air  while  the  tail  is  in  an  ascending 
current,  which,  as  can  be  readily  seen, 
would  greatly  increase  the  resulting 
action. 

Anyone  can  very  easily  observe  these 
varying  currents  in  the  early  morning 
or  when  there  is  no  apparent  wind  blow- 
ing over  the  water,  the  surface  of  which 
seems  to  be  all  streaked  with  glassy  lines 
and  little  "cat's  paws"  playing  here  and 
there,  "slants"  of  wind  yachtsmen  call 
them.  Often  a  yacht  race  is  won  by 
skilful  maneuvering  among  these  little 
vagaries  of  wind.  Often,  too,  the  light 
topsails  will  draw  when  it  seems  that 
there  is  no  wind  at  all  on  the  surface  of 
the  water.  These  streaks  are  caused  by 
the  fact  that  just  in  that  place  the  wind 
is  either  rising  or  descending  perpendic- 
ularly and  not  blowing  horizontally  at 
all;  in  other  words,  it  is  the  foot  of  a 
column  of  air. 
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On  each  side  of  these  streaks,  how- 
ever, may  be  noticed  small  waves,  per- 
haps getting  larger  the  farther  they  are 
away  from  the  calm  streak.  These  are 
caused  by  the  wind  blowing  into  the 
foot  of  the  column  of  rising  and  heated 
air,  or  possibly  the  descending  current  of 
cooler  air  spreading  out  to  rise  again 
after  having  become  warmed  by  contact 
with  the  warm  surface  of  the  water. 

In  the  calm  spots  at  the  foot  of  a  col- 
umn of  air  that  is  descending  there  will 
be  an  area  at  the  surface  of  the  water 
where  the  air  is  slightly  under  pressure, 
forming  a  cone  and  perhaps  quite  still, 
while  at  the  height  of  the  topsails  the 
wind  will  be  blowing  to  one  side  or  the 
other,  turning  at  the  point  of  the  cone 
of  relatively  still  air.  The  same  action 
takes  place  over  heated  areas  of  ground, 
such  as  over  hot  plains.  Little  whirl- 
winds in  the  dust  may  be  seen  ascending 
from  different  points  where  the  condi- 
tions have  caused  the  action  to  start. 
The  buzzards  sail  around  on  these  col- 
umns of  rising  air,  wheeling  or  circling 
about,  no  doubt  going  from  one  to  the 
other  as  their  fancy  suggests. 


We,  who  casually  observe  the  birds, 
are  accustomed  to  think  that  they  can 
go  where  they  will,  but  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible, and  in  fact  most  probable,  that 
they  are  just  as  much  hampered  as  we 
are,  and  that  they,  too,  must  observe 
strict  laws;  so  when  we  think  they  are 
sporting  at  their  own  sweet  will  they  are 
in  all  probability  being  blown  away  or 
forced  to  take  a  very  roundabout  or 
circling  method  to  get  where  they  want 
to  go,  even  if  they  know  where  they  are 
bound,  which  I  am  sometimes  inclined 
to  doubt.  Birds  probably  go  wrhere  it  is 
easiest  to  fly  and  where  the  wind  eddies 
and  currents  are  most  favorable. 

One  other  place,  and  the  third,  is  nat- 
urally adapted  to  sailing  flight.  This  is 
where,  perhaps,  the  most  marvelous  and 
wonderful  feats  that  are  performed  in 
the  air  occur,  particularly  those  almost 
unbelievable  flights  of  thousands  of  miles 
without  resting,  where  the  albatross  is 
known  to  sleep  on  the  wing  while  im- 
pelled by  the  rhythmic  pulsations  of  the 
wind,  which  it  must  catch  at  just  the 
right  moment  to  check  its  fall  and  re- 
ceive  a   proportionate   part  of   its   force 
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in  such  a  way  that  it  will  be  impelled 
forward  at  the  same  time.  The  most 
persistent  observation  fails  to  show  any- 
thing like  the  beating  of  a  wing  in  any 
ot  its  agile  movements.  The  only  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  this  lack  of  ortho- 
dox action  in  these  ocean-going  birds  is 
that  the  wind  beats  on  their  wings  and 
by  instinctive  adjustment  they  resolve 
this  force  into  sustaining  and  propelling 
power  very  much  as  a  middleman  lives 
off  the  difference  between  the  buyer  and 
the  seller,  where  gravity  and  the  bird's 
weight  is  the  constant  selling  force  and 
the  intermittent  pulsations  of  the  wind 
are  like  the  numerous  buyers. 

When  the  expert  aeroplane  builder 
can  produce  a  machine  so  proportioned 
and  so  cleverly  fashioned  that  the  prac- 
ticed artist  of  the  air  can  lie  back  in  his 
comfortable  seat  and  by  a  rhythmic  and 
monotonous  motion  synchronize  the  form 
of  his  broad  wTings  to  the  undulations 
of  the  air,  following  the  movements  of 
the  billows  and  beating  on  their  surfaces 
with  the  same  regularity  that  propeller 
blades  beat  the  air  in  a  power  machine, 
then  man's  rivalry  of  the  bird  will  be 
complete.  Such  a  picture  lulls  us  to 
sleep  to  dream  of  interminable  flights 
which  the  albatross  in  reality  makes  be- 
fore our  very  eyes.  Are  we  going  to 
stop  our  efforts  at  the  very  threshold  of 
the  problem  of  flight?  The  ancient 
query,  "If  the  bird  can  fly,  why  can't 
I?"  has  become,  "If  the  birds  can  sail 
the  sky,  wThy  so  can  I!"  and  their  se- 
crets are  teasing  us  on  just  as  before. 
The  powers  in  the  wind  itself  are  sought 
and  the  undeveloped  abilities  of  men 
are  finding  free  expression  in  the  realm 
of  air. 

It  was  on  the  first  of  last  February 
that  the  great  bicycle  firm  of  Peugeot 
Brothers,  long  known  as  generous  prize 
givers,  announced  that  they  would 
award  the  sum  of  10,000  francs  to  the 
first  man  to  fly  over  two  marks  upon 
a  flat  surface,  one  decametre  (thirty- 
three  feet)  apart,  in  a  machine  with  no 
other  motive  power  but  what  he  could 
himself  supply.  The  announcement 
made  an  excitement  apparently  out  of 
proportion  to  the  distance  involved. 
Peking  to  Paris — 7,800  miles — that  was 
something   to   talk   about;   but   a   paltry 


thirty-three  feet,  what  is  that?  The 
point  is,  and  it  is  a  point  that  Paris 
was  not  slow  to  see,  that  the  ^  ,800  miles 
meant  doing  what  we  have  already  done 
for  a  longer  time  than  we  have  yet  done 
it;  the  thirty-three  feet  meant  doing 
what  nobody  has  yet  done  at  all.  This 
prize  is  a  "peg  to  pull  to."  It  is  quality 
as  opposed  to  quantity.  And  the  French, 
whose  world  asset  is  quality  rather  than 
quantity,  recognized  the  value  of  the  un- 
dertaking and  treated  it  writh  the  defer- 
ence due  its  importance. 

When  the  prize  was  offered,  on  the 
first  of  February,  the  newT  types  of  ma- 
chine were  non-existent,  even  in  experi- 
mental forms;  wrhen  the  lists  opened  fif- 
teen days  later  twenty  entrants  were 
waiting  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning 
to  be  sure  to  get  a  good  place  on  the 
list.  Before  the  trial  one  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  had  entered,  including  the 
familiar  names  of  Gabriel  Voisin,  well 
known  as  one  of  the  Voisin  Brothers, 
builders  of  the  "Voisin"  aeroplanes,  wTho 
were  the  first  to  build  a  successful  fly- 
ing machine  in  France ;  Colliex,  La- 
dougne,  Dutheil,  Piat,  Gabriel  Poulain, 
de  Kergarion,  and  M.  Goupy,  also  an 
aeroplane  builder. 

The  indefatigable  prize-givers  met  the 
rush  with  the  announcement  that  as 
soon  as  the  first  prize  should  be  won  a 
second  would  be  offered  with  harder 
conditions.  It  was  evident  that  some- 
body believed  the  first  man  to  come  to 
the  line  would  win. 

All  over  France  extraordinary  tales 
bt-gan  to  appear  about  human  bats  prac- 
ticing in  backyards  and  doing  such  won- 
ders that  the  talk  was  not  of  decame- 
tres, but  of  kilometres.  Hectic  stories 
about  a  man  that  wTas  flying  all  over 
the  place  in  a  winged  bicycle  actually 
scared  off  some  Northern  contestants 
until  they  found  that  the  tale  came 
from  Marseilles,  where,  as  everyone  who 
reads  Daudet  knows,  the  southern  sun 
makes  mirages  in  the  mind.  Peugeor 
Brothers,  however,  had  evidently  seen 
some  of  the  apparatus,  for  they  an- 
nounced another  prize,  that  of  the  deci- 
metre— a  thousand  francs  for  the  first 
man  to  fly  over  two  tapes  stretched  four 
inches  from  the  ground  and  one  metre 
(3  feet  7.9  inches)  apart.    A  more  mod- 
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est  flight  could  hardly  be  imagined,  as  if 
the  just-Hedged  birdling  were  being 
tempted,  as  mother  birds  tempt  their 
young,  to  just  one  little  hop,  for  confi- 
dence in  all  its  unused  pinions.  No 
one  can  say  that  France  does  not  encour- 
age aviation ;  if  she  does  succeed  in  hold- 
ing the  empire  of  the  air  she  will  have 
deserved  it;  she  floats  the  stately  "avi- 
ons"  of  war  upon  a  popular  subscription 
of  over  two  and  a  half  million  francs 
and  coaxes  the   timid   aviette  to  flutter 


"Aviette,"  is  an  improved  gliding  ma- 
chine on  wheels  and  includes  attempts 
at  such  machines  as  Mouillard  dreamed 
would  furnish  a  simple  and  popular 
means  of  human  locomotion,  as  he 
watched  the  great  vultures  of  Cairo  ris- 
ing and  falling  for  thousands  of  feet 
without  the  stroke  of  a  wing,  only  by 
using  the  energy  of  the  wind  or  of  grav- 
ity. Apparatus  of  this  kind  brings  our 
thought  back  to  the  very  beginning  of 
aviation,  when  Lillienthal  and  then  the 
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at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  francs  a  metre. 

A  society  for  the  encouragement  of 
man-power  machines  has  sprung  into  be- 
ing with  the  suggestive  name  of  "Icarus." 
Its  membership  includes  celebrated  pa- 
trons of  sport,  aviators  and  builders,  men 
of  letters,  and  military  authorities.  Un- 
der their  auspices  the  first  trials  were 
held  at  the  historic  aviation  fields  of 
Issy-les-Moulineaux,  on  the  level  stretch 
between  the  hangars  of  the  dirigibles 
and  the  fortifications,  on  the  27th  of 
May.  There  was  an  assemblage  of  vari- 
ous types  and  four  men  exhibited  their 
machines.  The  showing  already  indi- 
cated two  distinct  types  of  machines, 
which  may  be  roughly  characterized  as 
soaring  machines,  or  jumping  machines, 
and  machines  fitted  with  a  propeller 
driven  by  the  aviator. 

To  give  a  more  accurate  description, 
the    first    class,    which    may    be    termed 


Wrights  were  learning  to  fly,  and  the 
fact  that,  as  we  have  seen,  this  was  Wil- 
bur Wright's  last  problem,  reminds  us 
that  it  has  been  all  this  time  evaded 
rather  than  solved. 

The  second  type,  or  "Cycloplane,"  as 
its  name  implies,  is  a  bicycle  equipped 
with  a  pair  of  wings  and  a  tail.  The 
angle  of  the  wings  being  regulated,  the 
operator  pedals  violently.  When  the 
speed  is  as  high  as  possible,  the  elevat- 
ing rudder  is  turned  and  the  angle  of 
the  wings  slightly  increased,  and  the 
machine  by  the  speed  acquired  is  calcu- 
lated to  get  up  into  the  air.  Most  of  the 
machines  are  of  this  type.  This  class 
approaches  more  nearly  an  aeroplane.  It 
is  a  two-wheeled  bicycle  frame,  whose 
pedals  turn  an  aerial  propeller  at  the 
same  time  that  they  make  the  rear 
wheel  of   the  vehicle  move.^ 

Once  in  the  air,  the  moving  wheel  of 
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the  bicycle  turns  in  space  and  all  the  en- 
ergy produced  by  pedaling  is  absorbed 
by  the  propeller.  The  wings  are  placed 
very  high  above  the  bicycle  so  the  center 
of  gravity  is  low.  Lateral  stability  is 
obtained  either  by  vertical  planes  or  by 
giving  a  very  sharp  dihedral  angle  to 
the  wings.  Of  these  Comte  de  Puiseux 
has  constructed  several  models,  one  that 
looks  like  a  box  kite  on  a  bicycle,  another 
that  suggests  a  large-sized  "model"  mon- 
oplane. Some  are  even  made  on  the  tri- 
cycle plan  with  biplane  surfaces. 

On  the  day  of  the  Peugeot  contest  in 
Paris,  June  2d,  several  thousand  people, 
as  many  indeed  as  could  crowd  about  the 
velodrome  in  the  Pare  des  Princes,  as- 
sembled early  in  the  morning.  Long 
before  the  appointed  hour  the  curious 
machines  began  to  be  trundled  out  upon 
the  course,  and  when  the  word  to  start 
was  given,  at  nine  o'clock,  thirty  ma- 
chines were  ready ;  of  these  twenty-three 
actually  made  the  trials.  The  members 
of  Icarus,  the  blue-badged  committee, 
such  heroes  as  Bleriot,  Voisin,  and  Gar- 
ros, and  representatives  of  the  paper  in 
charge,  L'Auto,  and  of  the  aviation 
daily,  L'Aero,  and  of  every  leading  Pa- 
risian paper,  all  were  there. 

One  after  another  the  contestants 
drove  furiously  at  the  barrier,  reined  up 
to  hurdle  over  it — and  fell.  All  the 
morning  from  nine  to  twelve,  all  the  af- 
ternoon from  two  till  five,  there  was  not 
a  pause.  Not  one  met  the  conditions. 
The  best  machine  of  all,  and  one  that  will 
certainly  bear  watching,  was  that  entered 
by  the  superintendent  of  the  Voisin  fac- 
tory, a  little  "canard"  wTith  a  highly  in- 
teresting form  of  wing  surface.  One 
much  desired  machine,  that  of  Ladougne, 
wTith  which  Lavalade  had  actually  flown 
at  Juvisy  some  days  before,  did  not  ap- 
pear. To  the  chagrin  of  all,  it  had  been 
broken  the  day  before  the  contest  in 
practice  work  and  could  not  be  brought 
into  shape  in  time. 

A  soldier  in  full  uniform  manipulat- 
ing aviette  No.  151  received  a  personal 
and  patriotic  ovation,  but  the  applause, 
the  sympathy,  and  not  a  little  of  the 
laughter  went  to  a  fiery-eyed  man  of 
Montrouge,  Vincent,  who  rode  a  bicycle 
equipped  with  two  planes,  upon  which 
he  charged  the  line  like  Don  Quixote — 


only,  unlike  the  Knight  of  the  Rueful 
Countenance,  he  charged  with  the  wind- 
mill on  his  back  instead  of  against  him. 
At  intervals  through  the  morning  he 
contested  for  the  Prize  of  the  Decame- 
tre, and  incessantly,  until  the  close  of 
the  contest,  rode  furiously  against  the 
tape,  reining  up  his  steed  like  a  wTitch 
on  a  broomstick,  never  once  getting  off 
the  ground  and  never  once  losing  his 
splendid  courage. 

When  the  contest  was  ended,  by  the 
wTatch,  not  only  the  Prize  of  the  Deca- 
metre remained  to  be  gained,  but  the 
modest  decimetre  prize  was  still  for  the 
winning.  The  newspaper  in  charge 
awarded  each  contestant  actually  appear- 
ing a  silver  medal  and  the  thanks  of  the 
wrorld  of  aviation,  such  as  the  great  air- 
men had  given  them  in  person,  saying 
that  what  the  new  art  needed  was  brave 
fellows  willing  to  make  mistakes  in  pub- 
lic, so  that  the  ground  could  be  cleared 
at  the  beginning. 

On  July  5th  Gabriel  Poulain  suc- 
ceeded in  winning  the  decimetre  prize 
of  one  thousand  francs  ($200)  flying  in 
the  presence  of  a  commission  from  the 
Aero  Club  of  France  at  Chatillon  and 
clearing  on  his  cycloplane  two  tapes 
three  feet  7.9  inches  apart  and  four 
inches  from  the  ground.  He  made  the 
distance  twice,  covering  in  all  eleven  feet 
nine  inches  at  the  first  trial  and  ten  feet 
nine  inches  at  his  second  trial  in  the 
reverse  direction. 

The  fact  that  so  many  had  failed  with 
their  machines  was  not  so  surprising  as 
that  any  of  them  should  ever  have 
thought  they  could  succeeed,  so  com- 
pletely lacking  were  they  in  evidence  of 
even  rudimentary  knowledge  of  such 
principles  as  have  been  learned  governing 
mechanical  flight.  The  machines  were 
much  too  heavy  and  the  head  resistance 
wTas  such  as  no  feeble  motive  power  could 
overcome.  The  contestants  wTere  more 
athletes  than  aviators  or  even  mechan- 
ics; they  evidently  thought  the  great 
thing  was  to  be  able  to  pedal  furiously 
instead  of  paying  attention  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  machine,  which  is  a  mat- 
ter of  as  much  finesse  as  that  of  an  aero- 
plane to  be  shot  up  into  the  air  by  a 
one  hundred  and  eighty  horsepower  mo- 
tor. 
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Every  experienced  and  informed  man 
can  see  by  the  very  mistakes  that  were 
made  that  the  big  prize  may  be  won 
and  the  problem  of  human  flight,  at  least 
in  its  simplest  form,  at  last  fully  solved. 
M.  Bleriot  is  quoted  as  saying  that  this 
prize  can  be  won,  and  he  thought  that 
a  monoplane  bicycle,  with  folding  wings 
that  could  be  instantly  spread,  would 
win  it,  but  it  would  cost  a  good  deal  to 
build  the  machine — more  than  the 
amount  of  the  prize.  It  is  not  a  task 
for  mere  athletes,  nor  for  dreamers,  nor 
for  inventors  aiming  to  produce  a  brand- 
new  revolutionary  type  of  flying  ma- 
chine; it  will  undoubtedly  be  the  result 
of  a  refinement  of  construction  in  the 
aeroplane  itself. 

The  perseverance  of  Peugeot  Brothers 
is  equal  to  the  needs  of  the  case.  They 
evidently  want  the  big  prize  to  be  won, 
and  they  evidently  earnestly  desire  that 
it  shall  be  in  another  trial  this  month ; 
if  not  won  then,  it  will  be  tried  for  in 
April,  1913,  and  again  in  June. 

It  is  to  be  wished  that  someone  with 
a  like  true  sportsman's  spirit  would  en- 
dow a  similar  prize  in  America.  There 
has  been  a  curious  interplay  of  ideas  at 
the  outset  of  aviation  between  France 
and  America  in  more  than  one  instance. 
It  was  a  crippled  French  inventor,  who, 
since  he  might  not  walk,  longed  to  fly, 


that  made  flying  toys  thirty-five  years 
ago,  of  such  ingenuity  and  charm  that 
they  were  exported  to  many  lands.  One 
of  these  Penaud  models  was  the  one  that 
a  certain  Methodist  bishop  bought  in 
New  York  and  brought  out  to  his  boys 
in  Ohio  that  had  an  incalculable  though 
indirect  influence  upon  the  development 
of  mechanical  flight.  For  it  started 
those  boys  upon  a  constantly  increasing 
interest  in  these  matters — and  the  boys 
were  the  Wright  Brothers.  It  would 
mean  much  if  Americans  became  inter- 
ested in  the  solution  of  this  special  prob- 
lem. I  have  shown  that  it  affects  the 
whole  future  of  aviation,  and  that  prizes 
do  help,  if  not  in  furnishing  brains,  in 
hastening  their  action. 

A  celebrated  American  aviator  said 
to  me  the  other  day,  "Of  course,  they'll 
have  aviettes  up  soon ;  there's  a  prize 
up,  and  if  there's  a  prize  offered  for  any- 
thing, and  there's  no  string  to  it,  some- 
body's going  to  win  it."  I  do  not 
believe  that  in  a  contest  of  American 
aviettists  taken  from  the  same  class  of 
mechanics  there  would  be  such  a  curious 
lack  of  understanding  of  the  fundamen- 
tal laws  of  aero-mechanics,  and  if  any- 
one should  make  such  a  contest  possible 
on  this  side  of  the  water  the  aviette 
would  find  out  how  to  use  its  wings  very 
quickly  in  American  air. 


THE  MENACE  OF  THE  CHESTNUT 

BLIGHT 

By    J.    RUSSELL    SMITH 
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A  Slow  But  Sure  Fire  That  Is  Destroying  One  of  Our  Most  Valu- 
able  Lumber  Supplies. 


F  you  are  a  consummate  thief  this 
story  does  not  affect  you,  otherwise 
it  is  about 
one  of  your 
personal  af- 
fairs. Would 
you,  as  a  practical, 
hard-headed,  calcu- 
lating man  of  busi- 
ness, pay  One  per 
cent,  or  $100  a 
\  ear  for  having 
your  $10,000  lum- 
ber yard  insured  ? 
Well,  maybe  you 
wouldn't.  M  o  s  t 
lumber  dealers  do, 
but  you  may  be  one 
of  the  old-style, 
look-out-for  -  your- 
self type  that  does 
not  believe  in  in- 
surance. There  still 
are  a  few  such,  al- 
though most  of 
them  are  now  con- 
fined in  the  zoo  or 
the  poorhouse. 

But  how  about 
this?  Suppose 
there  was  a  slow7 
fire  slumbering  in 
your  premises 
which  would,  to 
v  o  u  r  certain 
knowledge,  soon 
burn  up  your  $10,- 
000  stock.  Would 
you  spend  $100  in 
fire  fighting  to  put 
out  that  fire  before 
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it   spread    to   your 
You  would.    You  w 


SMALL     CHESTNUT     TREE     THREE 
MONTHS    AFTER    INOCULATION    WITH 
SUMMER    SPORES    FROM    A    PURE    CUL- 
TURE   OF    DIAPORTHE    PARASITICA 


other    lumber   piles? 

ould  forget  any  prin- 
c  i  p  1  e  s  you  had 
against  fire  insur- 
ance  and  you 
would  go  at  that 
fire,  shovel,  tongs, 
and  buckets,  and 
put  it  out  if  you 
could. 

We,  the  people 
of  the  United 
States,  are  that 
second  man.  One 
of  our  best  lumber 
mills  is  on  fire — 
stock  and  factory 
both  are  going. 
The  fire  is  slow, 
but  it  is  also  sure, 
and  it  will  burn 
the  whole  thing, 
stock  and  plant.  A 
very  large  number 
of  people  must  be 
waked  up  quickly 
if  the  bucket  bri- 
gade forms  in  time 
to  do  the  fire  fight- 
ing. If  we  can 
just  start  in  time 
a  million  dollars' 
worth  of  bucket 
work  may  insure 
against  a  hundred 
million  dollars' 
worth  of  loss. 

A  few  years  ago 
a  chestnut  tree  died 
in  Forest  Park, 
Brooklyn.    Then  a 
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group  of  them  died.  Then  a  scientist 
gave  us  two  long  names  for  a  new  fun- 
gus, after  which  the  trees  could  die 
scientifically,  as  they  continued  to  do 
with  a  certainty  and  speed  that  is  not 
pleasant  to  contemplate.  Mr.  Diapor- 
the  Parasitica  is  the  name  of  this  new 
enemy,  this  fungus,  and,  judging  by  his 
name,  he  is  a  modern  Greek.  At  any 
rate  he  comes  and  comes  apace.  After 
killing  16,695  chestnut  trees  (actual 
count)  in  Forest  Park,  Brooklyn,  Mr. 
Diaporthe  P.  sought  pastures  new.  He 
sought  them  in  all  directions,  and  the 
worst  of  it  is  he  found  them. 

He  came,  he  saw,  he  conquered.  He 
outdid  Julius  Caesar  16  to  1.  He  is 
four  times  as  fast  and  four  times  as 
deadly,  4X4  =  16.  Julius  Caesar  only 
went  in  one  direction  at  a  time,  but  Dia- 
porthe Parasitica  went  in  four  direc- 
tions at  once,  north,  east,  south,  and 
west,  and  he  is  still  going  with  an  ever- 
increasing  army  as  he  goes.  When  Ju- 
lius Caesar  got  provoked,  as  he  tells  us 
he  occasionally  did,  he  would  cut  off 
one  hand  of  all  the  men  of  a  town  or 
calmly  kill  a  quarter  of  the  people  to 
make  the  others  be  good.  But  Diapor- 
the Parasitica  multiplies  this  by  four. 
He  cuts  off  both  hands  of  a  chestnut 
tree  and  also  both  feet,  and  he  also 
makes  sure  to  kill  all  of  the  trees,  big 
and  little.  Male  and  female  slaughters 
he  them.     None  escape  him. 

Out  through  Long  Island,  up  the 
Hudson,  across  New  Jersey,  and  into 
Connecticut  went  Diaporthe  Parasitica, 
the  chestnut  blight.  On  a  fine  big  chest- 
nut tree  that  you  wouldn't  lose  for  a 
hundred  dollars  a  limb  suddenly  turned 
brown  and  died,  then  another  and  an- 
other. The  tree  bravely  threw  out 
sprouts  below  the  dead  part,  but  the 
next  year  this  advancing  death  had 
struck  below  the  belt  and  half  the  tree- 
top  was  brown.  The  third  year  the  top 
was  all  dead,  but  there  was  a  promising 
bunch  of  suckers  at  the  root.  The 
fourth  year  these  suckers  all  died,  and 
within  a  mile  of  the  place  there  was  but 
one  chestnut  tree  in  fifty  that  had  es- 
caped, and  it  showed  signs  of  infection 
in  the  fifth  year  and  promptly  joined 
the  great  withered  majority. 

This  is  no  local  matter,  it  is  national. 


DISEASED  BRANCH,  SHOWTNG  PUSTULES 

and  form  of  spore  discharge 
(in  strings) 


LARGE   TREES   WITH    SOME    BRANCHES 
GIRDLED 


EARLY    STAGE    OF    INFECTION    IN    AN 
ORCHARD    TREE 


THE    MOST    SOUTHERN    POINT    OF    IN- 
FECTION— BEDFORD    CO.,    VA. 

Within  seven  years  after  it  was  first 
discovered  in  Brooklyn  this  blight  had 
spread  into  ten  States.  It  has  gone 
across  New  Jersey  and  a  similar  dis- 
tance in  other  directions,  making  a  clean 
sweep  of  the  chestnut  trees,  cleaner  than 
a  fire.  Then  far  into  the  healthy  wild 
it  has  thrown  out  advance  guards  of 
infection    from    Boston    to    Richmond, 
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COMPLETE  DESTRUCTION  OF  TREES  IN 
A   NEARLY  PURE  STAND 

while  its  Western  death  scouts  are  near 
Pittsburgh  and  on  in  the  West  Virginia 
mountains. 

Death,  sure  death  to  chestnut  trees 
follows  in  the  wake  of  this  blight  as 
regularly  as  ashes  follow  a  fire.  Shall 
we  give  free  reign  to  death?  No  chest- 
nut tree  is  immune.  It  destroys  a1  ike 
the  farmyard  giant  that  yields  five  or  ten 
bushels  of  fine  nuts  a  year,  the  cultivated 
orchards  that  are  worth  $100  per  acre 
and  up,  but,  worst  of  all,  the  forest. 
It  sweeps  the  chestnut  forest  in  a  way 
that  no  fire  does.  Millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  chestnut  forest  now  lie 
under  sentence  of  death  by  this  great 
onslaught  of  nature.  It  is  up  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  grant 
them  a  pardon.  Will  we  do  it?  Will 
it  pay  us  to  do  it?  Will  it  pay  us  to 
try? 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the 
the  white  pine,  the  chestnut  is  our  most 
valuable  and  irreplaceable  timber  tree. 
Each  of  the  other  important  trees  has 
yet  a  third  that  is  almost  like  it  from 
the  industrial  standpoint.  Kill  that 
species  and  its  near-duplicate  would  re- 
place it.  But  the  chestnut  hath  no 
brother  in  qualities.  First  of  all,  a  chest- 
nut tree  is  a  veritable  factory.  It  grows. 
Take  its  output,  its  timber,  and  there 
is  left  in  the  earth  a  huge  root  system 
that  will  throw  fifty  sprouts  as  high  as 
a  man's  head  the  first  season.  They 
keep  right  on  growing  with  great  speed 
and  in  a  surprisingly  short  time  there 
is  a  cluster  of  fence  posts,  then  a  group 
of  small  telephone  poles,  then  a  trio  or 
quartet  of  trees  for  railroad  ties,  large 


FIRST  TRUNK  AT  LEFT  SHOWS  DIS- 
EASE LESS  THAN  ONE  YEAR  OLD  ;  SEC- 
OND, TWO  TO  THREE  J  THIRD,  FOUR 
OR     more;     FOURTH,     ABOUT     THREE 

telephone    poles,    or    for    the    sawmill. 

While  the  sprouting  acorn  is  making 
a  baseball  bat,  this  chestnut  stump  makes 
three  railroad  ties.  Cut  them  down  and 
the  old  stump  will  do  it  again  and 
again.  Even  the  forest  fire,  when  it 
kills  the  top,  leaves  the  root  system,  and 
the  chestnut  tree  can  come  again  like 
a  Western  town  that  rises  full  of  hope 
after  a  fire.  But  the  blight  kills — kills 
root  and  branch,  like  the  real  blood- 
sucker it  is. 

There  are  some  people  who  think  that 
if  they  do  not  see  a  piece  of  goods  car- 
ried out  of  their  store  or  a  greenback 
pulled  out  of  their  purse,  that  they 
haven't  lost  anything  or  missed  any- 
thing. Mr.  Citizen,  the  world,  sad  to 
say,  is  not  simple.  Perhaps  you  think 
that  a  failure  of  the  watermelon  crop 
is  a  bad  thing  for  the  watermelon  grow- 
er, but  that  it  does  not  affect  you.  But 
it  does.  You  don't  eat  watermelon  that 
year,  or  if  you  do  you  pay  double  for  it, 
and  you  become  a  loser,  because  1,000 
miles  away  there  was  a  little  bug  that 
ate  up  the  watermelon  vines  on  men's 
farms. 

Maybe  you  think  that  the  chestnut 
blight  is  no  interest  to  you  because  you 
live  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia  or 
Boston  and  do  not  own  a  chestnut  tree 
anywhere,  or  don't  sell  roasted  chest- 
nuts on  the  street.  Again,  I  repeat,  life 
is  not  so  simple  in  this  day  of  vast  and 
complicated  industry.  Do  you  rent  a 
house?  Do  you  ride  on  the  railroads? 
Do  you   go   a-trolleying?     Do  you   use 


NOTE  CRACKS  AT  CENTER  OF  CANKER, 
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TREE     SURGERY,     SHOWING     HEALING 

PROCESSES    AFTER    CUTTING 

OUT    CANKERS 


DEAD  TREE,  WITH   BARK  IN   SUCCESS- 
IVE  STAGES   OF  DECAY 

the  telephone?  Do  you  use  the  tele- 
graph? Do  you  read?  Do  you  wear 
shoes?  If  you  do  any  of  these  things, 
the  chestnut  blight  will  get  you — unless 
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COMPLETE     DESTRUCTIOX      OF     TREES 
IN     MIXED    STAND 


DEAD    TREES    ALONG    A    BOULEVARD 
NEAR  RICHMOND   HILL,   N.   Y. 


you  are  a  consummate  thief.  The  per- 
fect thief  does  not  care  how  much 
things  cost,  because  he  does  not  pay  for 
them,  but  the  rest  of  us  who  pay  for 
the  things  we  get  are  interested  in  keep- 
ing down  the  price  we  have  to  pay. 

Depend  upon  this.  The  railroads  and 
the  trolley  lines  are  going  to  get  out  of 
us,  the  riders,  enough  money  to  meet 
their  costs.  One  of  their  important 
costs  is  ties.  One  of  the  most  valuable 
sources  of  ties  is  the  chestnut  tree.  Let 
the  blight  kill  all  these  tie  trees  and 
the  price  of  ties  will  go  up  and  the 
railroads  and  trolley  companies  will  get 
the  increased  cost  out  of  our  pockets 
through  increased  fares.  Depend  upon 
them  for  that.  Our  pockets  are  their 
bank.  They  don't  lose  money;  they 
pass  the  losses  on  to  us.     Sure! 

Also  remember  this.  The  telephone 
and  telegraph  companies  must  get  out 
of  us  enough  money  to  pay  their  costs. 
One  of  their  important  costs  is  for  the 
poles  (in  some  localities  entirely  of 
chestnut)  which  hold  the  wires  aloft 
and  stand  in  solemn  rows,  thousands, 
tens  of  thousands,  yes,  literally  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  miles  long.  Let  the 
blight  destroy  this  source  of  poles,  and 
it  must  be  met  in  some  more  costly  way, 
and  believe  me,  Mr.  Phone  User,  you, 
you  alone,  pay  for  the  company's  new 
poles.  What  sources  of  income  has  a 
telephone  company?  Tolls,  the  pay- 
ments of  their  users  and  none  other. 
Are  you  not  a  wee  bit  interested  in  the 
preservation  of  the  pole  supply? 

The  chestnut  tree  has  a  lot  of  tannin 
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in  it.  This  keeps  the  wood  from  decay- 
ing when  placed  in  the  ground  and 
makes  it  valuable  and  widely  used  for 
ties,  poles,  and  fence  posts.  But  this 
same  tannin  is  a  tanner's  raw  material. 
It  is  the  active  principle  that  turns  raw 
hide  into  leather.  A  few  years  ago  we 
began  by  a  new  process  to  get  tannin 
from  chestnut  wood.  The  whole  chest- 
nut tree  is  chopped  to  bits,  the  tannin  di- 
gested out  of  it,  and  the  pulpy  refuse  is 
made  into  paper.  If  you  have  an  in- 
terest in  keeping  down  the  price  of  shoe 
leather  or  of  paper  you  are  interested 
in  the  stopping  of  the  chestnut  blight, 
even   if  you   never  saw  a  chestnut  tree. 

Most  of  us  eat  a  few  chestnuts  at 
Hallowe'en  or  some  other  time.  To 
many  they  are  a  considerable  item  in 
their  diet,  and  the  chestnut  orchard  is 
a  new  form  of  industry  just  starting  in 
this  country.  Manifestly  it  will  be  a 
loss  if  the  orchards  are  killed,  and  it  is 
a  matter  of  some  difference  to  the  user 
if  chestnuts  sell  in  the  market  for  25 
cents  per  pound  rather  than  6  or  8  or 
3  0,  as  is  now  the  case. 

It  is  also  reasonably  clear  that  if  house 
builders  are  unable  to  finish  their  houses 
with  chestnut  wood  they  will  have  to 
get  some  more  costly  material.  And  the 
rent  payer  is  paying  the  interest  on  the 
cost  of  the  house.  More  cost,  more 
rent.     See? 

Fortunately  there  is  hope,  for  this  is 
an  age  of  big  things.  In  this  fight  we 
may  have  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
South  Africans  in  their  great  fight 
against  the  cattle  plague.     A  few  years 


HOW    THE    CHESTNUT    BLIGHT    HAS    SPREAD 

In  solid  portion  majority  of  trees  are  already  dead.      Vertical  lines  indicate  infection   complete.      Small 

circles  show   location   of   advance   infection 


ago  a  cattle  epidemic   rolled   down  out  the  chestnut  trees  off  the  face  of  America, 

of    the    African    tropics,    sweeping    the  As  with  the  infected  American  tree,  so 

cattle  off  the  face  of  British  and  Dutch  with  the  infected  African  ox,  there  was 

Africa,    just    as    the    blight    is    sweeping  little  hope.     Southward,  ever  southward, 
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swept  the  African  cattle  plague,  a  dis- 
tance greater  than  from  Canada  to  Car- 
olina, and  it  promised  to  go  down  to 
the  very  tip  of  the  continent  and  kill  the 
last  ox  or  drive  him  into  the  sea  beside 
Good  Hope.  Then  the  forces  of  science 
and  quarantine  united  for  a  stand-up 
fight.  The  line  of  battle  was  drawn 
on  a  high,  dry  plain  between  two  river 
valleys.  Before  the  cattle  plague  reached 
this  plain  all  cattle  were  removed,  and 
when  the  plague  got  there  there  were  no 
cattle  to  be  plagued,  so  the  plague  was 
out  of  a  job  and  faded  away.  The  bat- 
tle was  won. 

Quarantine   the   Invader 

This  is  the  proposition  for  the  chest- 
nut blight.  We  must  quarantine  it, 
draw  a  dead  line  around  it,  as  we  would 
the  cholera,  or  as  we  did  the  foot  and 
mouth  disease  of  cattle  in  Pennsylvania 
.in  1908.  This  disease,  terrible  in  its 
fatality  and  speed  of  spreading,  would 
have  destroyed  half  the  cattle  in  the 
United  States  if  the  veterinary  army  had 
not  gone  after  it  like  police  after  maniac 
murderers.  They  killed  every  animal 
that  had  the  disease,  kept  all  cattle  from 
even  traveling  along  the  roads,  and  in 
six  weeks'  time  the  disease  was  dead,  as 
the  result  of  a  whirlwind  campaign  that 
cost  $300,000. 

The  chestnut  blight  should  be  fought 
in  a  similar  way.  The  army  of  science 
and  tree  protection  should  draw  a  line 
around  the  advancing  hosts  of  blight 
and  drive  them  back  by  cutting  down 
or  properly  treating  every  diseased  tree. 
This  involves  a  line  of  batttle  reaching 
from  New  Haven,  Conn.,  or  from  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.,  to  Harrisburg  and  Wash- 
ington, and  there  must  then  be  a  lot  of 
hot  skirmishes  on  the  plague  outposts, 
those  isolated  outbreaks,  from  each  of 
which  the  circle  of  death  is  spreading  in 
concentric  circles  like  the  waves  from 
a  pebble  in  still  water.  Let  these  out- 
posts alone  and  all  is  lost. 

Now  this  looks  large.  It  is  a  big 
fight,  but  look  at  the  stakes.  Will  we 
not  spend  a  nickel  to  save  a  dollar? 
The  latest  estimate  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Chestnut  Blight  Commission  is 
that  the  chestnut  stand  of  the  country 


is  worth  $400,000,000.  If  we  consider 
the  value  of  the  species  as  a  possible 
timber  producer,  we  should  probably 
have  to  raise  this  estimate.  Here  is  one 
of  the  most  biting  aspects  of  the  whole 
matter.  We  are  just  on  the  edge  of 
a  timber-growing  epoch.  We  have  been 
going  out  and  finding  trees.  Now  we 
must  go  out  and  raise  them.  In  this 
respect  the  fast-growing  chestnut  has  no 
peer.  To  lose  it  is  like  smashing  a 
man's  stove  at  the  beginning  of  a  cold 
winter. 

The  chestnut  is  to  be  the  standard 
tie  tree  of  the  coming  epoch  of  scientific 
forestry — if  we  save  the  species.  Stud- 
ies in  Tennessee  show  that  under  scien- 
tific care  a  well-managed  chestnut  stand 
of  the  first  class  will  produce  when  it 
gets  to  going  properly  ten  ties  per  acre 
per  year,  or  1.4  cords  of  wood  for  the 
tannin  extract  mill.  This  chestnut  tree 
is  the  greatest  and  most  widely  dissem- 
inated forest  tree  of  the  whole  Appala- 
chians from  New  York  to  Georgia  and 
from  New  Jersey  to  Ohio  and  Tennes- 
see. Fifty  million  dollars'  worth  of 
damage  has  already  been  done,  and  the 
blight  is  just  now  reaching  the  edges  of 
the  great  forest  area  of  the  mountains. 
What  shall  we  do?  Fight  it  or  sit  still? 
Certain  scientific  gentlemen,  about  three 
in  number,  have  risen  up  to  advise  legis- 
latures against  appropriating  money  be- 
cause we  have  not  yet  demonstrated  con- 
clusively that  the  blight  can  be  killed 
out.  It  is  true  that  the  treatment  of  in- 
dividual trees  by  cutting  out  and  disin- 
fecting the  wounds  is  of  little  hope,  be- 
cause the  infestations  become  so  numer- 
ous. Quarantine  is  the  only  method  now 
in  sight. 

We  merely  need  to  apply  the  reason- 
ing of  fire  insurance  which  has  long  ago 
been  adopted  in  business.  There  is, 
however,  one  great  difference  between 
this  and  fire  insurance.  Fire  insurance 
money  is  paid  to  protect  us  from  pos- 
sible destruction,  with  a  risk  o1  about  1 
in  200,  while  certain  destruction  seems 
to  await  if  we  do  not  stop  the  blight. 
The  lumber  of  the  country  is  usually 
insured  after  it  gets  into  a  lumber  yard 
and  the  usual  rate  per  year  is  1  to  3 
per  cent  of  the  value.  We  are  now 
called  on  to  insure  the  nation's  chestnut 
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timber    and    the    fire    is    already    under  cers,     inspection,     adminis- 

way-                     .  trative    work,    travel,    and 

The    super-scientific    croaker    says    sit  other    incidental    expenses.    $560,000 

still    till    we    demonstrate    a   sure    cure.  Reserve    to    put    where    the 

Meanwhile    the    state    of    Pennsylvania         fight  is  the  thickest $2,000,000 

has   spent    about    $21,000    studying   the  ' 

problem    and    the    total    expenditure    in  Total    $4,560,000 

combating    the    blight    has    been    about  Experience  may  show  that  it  can  be 

1    2000    of    the    loss    already    sustained.  (]one  for  \ess 

That    sum    even    would    probably    have  There   is   good    reason    to   think   that 

stopped    it   when   it  was  first  discovered  after    tne    early    years    the    amount    of 

in    the    Brooklyn    park.      Now    it    is    a  work  t0  be  done  would  decline  rapidly, 

national   menace.      Shall   we  still  sit?  As    a    matter    of    fact    no    responsible 

Last  year  the  people  of  the  United  persons  have  asked  for  any  such  appro- 
States  paid  an  insurance  rate  of  1.14%  priations  for  this  year.  Here  is  the 
on  $40,000,000,000  worth  of  property,  campaign  for  1912  which  every  state 
It  we  should  regard  the  chestnut  for-  should  carry  out  and  can  carry  out  with 
ests  as  needing  insurance  and  pay  for  appropriations  of  from  $25,000  to  $100,- 
blight  fight  at  that  rate,  we  would  have  000  according  to  the  size  of  the  state— 
a  fund  of  $4,560,000  for  the  campaign.  totai  cost  would  not  exceed  an  insurance 

There  is  good   reason  to  believe  that  fund  yielded  bV  a  rate  of  12/100  per  cent, 

this    four    and    a    half    millions    a    year  i.    Stop    shipments    of    all    diseased 

might,  if  systematically  and  scientifically  nursery  stock. 

applied,  obliterate  the  disease  in  a  few  2.    Make     careful     surveys     to     de- 
seasons,    probably   before    the   fight   had  termine  the  extent  of  the  blight  within 
cost  as  much  as  the  disease  has  already  state  borders, 
destroyed,  and  it  has  but  started.  3.    Make    scientific    investigations    as 

The    work    would    divide    up    some-  t0  possible  remedies  for  the  trouble  and 

thing  like  this:  better  methods  of  combating  it. 

I.  Solid  front  line  of  battle  from  4.  Try  the  quarantine  and  dead  line 
Albany,  via  Scranton  and  Harrisburg  to  method  of  attack  on  isolated  outbreaks. 
Chesapeake  Bay  near  Baltimore,  400  The  National  Government  should 
miles.  also  have  a  substantial  appropriation. 

II.  Three-mile  line  of  battle  around  All      individuals      finding      suspected 
each    of    200    advance    outbreaks,    600  trees     jn     new     localities     should     send 
miles,  specimens  to  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
Total  line  of  battle,   1,000  miles.  culture  for  identification.* 

The   four   and    a    half   million   would  Considering  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 

divide  up  something  like  tin's:  tion  and   the  need  for  speedy  action  it 

would    probably   be   wise   to   invite   two 

Per    mile    inspection    and  or   three   leading   European   fungus  spe- 

marking  of  affected  trees..            $125  cialists  to  come  and  join  our  scientific 

(54   of  5  months'  work  at  brigade. 

$100  per  month.)  The    nation    that    can't    wake    up    to 

Per  mile  chopping  and  treat-  fight  a  fire  in  its  own  house  should  in- 

ing  trees,  1,250  days  work  vite   the   late   Sultan   Abdul    Hamid   to 

at   $1.50    1,875  come  and  rule  over  it,  or  give  itself  over 

to  the  hard-pressed  Manchu  Dynasty  of 

Total    per    mile $2,000  Pina>  now  in  need  of  a  fresh  country 

Per    1,000    miles $2,000,000  fo^itegenius. 

For    instruction,    Scientific    in-  *  Those      desiring     more     detailed     information 

.         .                                        rr  should    get    a    bulletin    on    chestnut    blight    from 

Vestlgation,      Surveys,      ofh-  U.    S.    Dept.   Agriculture. 


THE  BEST  KNOWN  TERRIER 

By  WILLIAMS  HAYNES 

The  Fox   Terrier  Is  a  Dog  That  Nearly  Everyone   Knows- 
Thinks  That  He  Knows. 
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=55a^  OGS  may  come,  and 
dogs  may  go;  but  the 
Fox  Terrier  goes  on 
forever,"  is  a  doggy 
proverb  that  is  literally 
true.  In  spite  of  all 
the  whims  of  fickle  Mistress  Fashion 
and  in  the  face  of  the  keenest  competi- 
tion from  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
canine  novelties,  the  Fox  Terrier  al- 
ways remains — with  the  general  public 
at  least  —  the  best  known  of  all  the 
terriers. 

Over  in  England,  the  land  of  his 
birth,  he  is  and  long  has  been  the  most 
popular  of  dogs.  The  Bulldog  sets  up 
to  be  Britain's  "national  breed";  but  the 
Fox  Terrier  makes  his  claim  rather  fan- 
ciful, for  he  greatly  outnumbers  the 
popular  dog  with  the  smashed-in  face 
and  the  bow  legs.  Moreover,  he  is  a 
terrier,  and  the  terriers  are  distinctively 
British  in  origin,  while  the  Bulldog  is 
a  member  of  the  mastiff  family,  which 
if  not  imported  by  the  Normans,  was  at 
least  crossed  extensively  with  big,  heavy 
dogs  from  the  Continent. 

With  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  more 
than  a  hundred  and  thirty-five  Fourth 
of  Julys  between  us,  this  is  not  a  dis- 
cussion over  which  we  American  dog 
fanciers  are  going  to  lose  very  much 
sleep,  but  it  is  good  to  know  that  this 
terrier  is  not  without  honor  in  his  own 
country.  In  England,  in  "the  Colonies," 
or  in  Timbuctoo,  an  Englishman  and 
his  Fox  Terrier  are  almost  as  insep- 
arable as  an  Englishman  and  his  pipe. 

In  America  the  dog  is  certainly  the 
best  known  of  the  terriers.  Scores  upon 
scores  of  people  who  could  not  tell  an 
Airedale  from  a  Scottie  if  their  lives 
depended  on  it,  and  hundreds  who  have 
never  even  heard  of  a  Bedlington  or  a 
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Dandie  Dinmont,  know — or  think  they 
know — a  Fox  Terrier. 

The  whole  country  is  overrun  with 
so-called  Fox  Terriers,  unauthorized 
editions  that  bear  but  scant  resemblance 
to  the  original.  Not  one  in  a  thousand 
among  them  has  anything  that  their  most 
enthusiastic  and  imaginative  friend  could 
call  a  pedigree,  but  originally  they  must 
have  been  mainly  Fox  Terrier  in  blood 
and  they  still  (more's  the  pity!)  boast 
the  proud  name  of  the  race  to  which  they 
can  claim  such  slight  relationship. 

They  are  Fox  Terriers  run  wild  and 
gone  to  seed.  They  are  as  full  of  faults 
as  an  alley  cur  is  of  fleas.  Their  heads 
are  short,  thick  in  skull,  and  snippy  in 
muzzle.  They  always  have  crazy  ears — 
either  big,  pendulous  affairs  like  a  hound, 
or  else  small  and  pricked  like  a  Pom- 
eranian, with  sometimes  a  little 
variety  introduced  in  the  form  of  neatly 
turned  "rose  ears"  so  ardently  desired 
by  the  breeder  of  Bulldogs.  They  have 
shockingly  bad  fronts,  with  straight, 
heavy  shoulders  and  pipe-stem  legs. 

The  real  Fox  Terrier  is  a  very  differ- 
ent looking  dog.  He  is  quite  the  elegant 
among  terriers;  a  clean  thoroughbred 
showing  his  breeding  in  every  line  and 
movement.  His  white  jacket,  with  its 
irregular  splashes  of  color — usually 
black,  more  rarely  a  pretty  tan — catches 
any  eye.  His  good  looks  can  be  appreci- 
ated at  a  glance  by  the  uninitiated,  while 
it  often  requires  a  pretty  thorough  edu- 
cation in  canine  loveliness  to  see  the 
beauty  in  some  other  breeds. 

The  head  of  the  modern  thoroughbred 
is  long,  with  a  flat  skull,  clean  cheeks, 
and  a  strong  muzzle.  It  is  certainly 
suggestive  of  a  long,  blunt-pointed 
wedge,  though  not  so  wedgy  as  the  Bull 
Terrier's    head.     The    ears    should    be 
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V-shaped  and  buttoned  over  forward. 
They  must  be  small  and  thin,  but  not 
too  much  so,  or  they  will  look  light  and 
Hippy.  They  are  to  be  set  on  the  angle 
of  the  corner  of  the  skull,  not  up  on  the 
top,  nor  down  behind  the  cheeks.  A 
small,  dark  eye,  full  of  fire,  is  essential 
to  the  correct  expression.  The  teeth, 
which  are  just  covered  with  tight  lips, 
must  be  strong,  level,  and  white.  The 
proper  nose  is  black,  and  the  nostrils  are 
quite  large. 

This  head  sets  on  a  longish  neck  that 
curves  into  the  line  of  the  back  and 
sweeps  down  into  the  chest.  The  throat 
is  clean,  and  the  chest  narrow  but  deep. 
Many  of  the  dogs  of  to-day  are  shallow 
chested,  which  does  not  make  for  sound 
"bellows  and  pump,"  and  others  are  too 
narrow,  a  fault  that  is  usually  accom- 
panied by  tied  in  elbows  and  turned  out 
toes.  The  shoulder  of  a  race  horse,  long, 
clean,  sloping,  muscular  without  being 
heavy,  is  the  shoulder  desired.  The  fore 
legs  should  be  straight  as  strings,  and 
the  bone  of  even  thickness  all  the  way 
down.  The  correct  elbows  are  turned 
neither  in  nor  out.  The  pasterns  must 
be  springy,  but  strong. 

Short  and  level  describes  the  Fox  Ter- 
rier's back.  His  brisket  must  be  deep 
and  well-ribbed  up,  but  a  balloon  round- 
ness is  quite  as  bad  as  slab-sided  flatness. 
His  loin  should  be  slightly  cut  up — not 
enough  to  give  him  a  wasp  waist,  but 
sufficient  to  remove  any  suggestion  of  a 
sausage  body. 

Some  of  the  Fox  Terriers  we  see  are 
decidedly  light  in  the  hindquarters. 
These  should  be  strong.  The  thighs 
must  be  muscular,  with  hocks  that  set 
down  near  the  ground.  These  hocks 
must  be  strong  and  straight,  making  a 
perpendicular  line  to  the  level  of  the 
earth. 

The  tail  ought  to  be  carried  gaily,  al- 
most at  right  angles  with  the  back,  but 
it  is  a  fault  if  it  curls  over  farther  than 
this.  A  "cat  foot,"  small,  compact,  and 
well  knuckled  up,  is  the  foot  that  will 
carry  him  to  first  prizes. 

Color  and  markings  are  not  of  the 
most  vital  importance,  for  "a  good  one 
cannot  be  a  bad  color,"  as  the  saying  is. 
All  that  is  required  is  that  the  white 
shall   predominate    (so    that   the   black, 


or  black  and  tan,  or  tan  shall  be  marks) 
and  that  there  shall  not  be  any  liver  or 
brindle  coloring. 

As  all  know,  there  are  two  kinds  ot 
coats  for  a  Fox  Terrier,  che  smooth  and 
the  wire.  On  these  the  two  different 
varieties  are  founded,  both  being  judged 
by  the  same  Standard,  except  for  their 
coats.  The  smooth  division  must  have 
jackets  that  are  thick,  rather  coarse,  and 
while  longer  than  a  Bull  Terrier  still 
must  be  short  enough  to  be  a  really 
smooth  coat.  The  wire  jacket  is  longer, 
like  bristles,  straight  and  without  any 
inclination  to  curl.  Under  the  wire 
coat,  except  on  the  head  and  legs,  is  a 
soft  under-jacket. 

I  am  afraid  that  this  description  of  the 
perfect  Fox  Terrier  is  not  very  intel- 
ligible to  one  who  knows  nothing  at  all 
of  dogs.  The  collection  of  the  more  or 
less  isolated  details,  bristling  with  tech- 
nical jargon,  will  not,  I  fear,  convey 
much  more  idea  of  how  the  dog  should 
look  than  a  wall  covered  with  hiero- 
glyphics. 

Must  Know  the  Dog 

It  does  not  help  matters  very  much 
to  say  that  a  Fox  Terrier  is  a  bright, 
active,  cleanly  built  dog  of  some  eighteen 
or  twenty  pounds.  He  is  all  that,  but 
he  is  more.  It  is  a  case  where  ink  and 
paper  fail  dismally,  and  to  know  the  real 
Fox  Terrier  one  must  meet  him  not  be- 
tween the  covers  of  a  book,  but  in  the 
show  ring.  The  inquiring  novice  will 
find  many  willing  schoolmasters,  for  dog 
fanciers  are  chummy  and  not  a  bit  stingy 
with  their  doggy  knowledge. 

We  have  all  met  people,  who  are 
quite  rational  beings  in  other  respects, 
but  who  claim  (and  will  offer  to  prove 
it,  too)  that  a  cur  is  more  clever  and 
blessed  with  a  better  disposition  than  a 
thoroughbred.  They  will  grudgingly 
grant  that  the  real  dog  is  better  looking; 
"but,"  they  say,  "he  has  not  the  brains." 
This  is  the  main  prop  of  those  remark- 
able "Fox  Terriers"  we  meet  on  the 
street. 

It  is  difficult  to  follow  their  reason- 
ing. Time  and  again  it  has  been  proved 
that  "blood  will  tell."  A  pen  of  Leg- 
horns or  Orpingtons  will  produce  twice 
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as  many  eggs  in  a  year  as  the  same  num- 
ber of  barnyard  chickens.  Nobody  would 
expect  a  cold-blooded  horse  to  run  with 
a  thoroughbred  or  a  hunter ;  to  road  writh 
a  trotrer  or  a  pacer;  to  draw  as  much  as 
a  Shire  or  a  Percheron.  Even  Mr.  Self- 
made  is  highly  tickled  to  find  that  he 
can  wear  a  bit  of  ribbon  that  signifies 
not  that  he  has  invented  a  new  machine, 
or  engineered  a  corner,  or  built  up  a 
trust;  but  that  his  several  times  great- 
grandfather fought  redskins  or  redcoats. 

The  thoroughbred  terrier,  who  for 
generations  has  been  carefully  mated, 
carefully  reared,  carefully  trained,  has 
miles  of  handicap  over  the  gutter  pup. 
Some  breeds  have  degenerated  into  silly 
monstrosities,  lacking  in  health  and  in 
brains,  but  not  so  the  Fox  Terrier;  or 
for  that  matter,  any  of  the  terriers.  They 
are  all  sound  in  constitution,  and  they 
have  that  greatest  blessing  of  good 
breeding  in  man  or  beast,  the  right  in- 
stincts. They  are  gentlemen  sportsmen 
— at  home  in  the  drawing  room,  but 
delighting  in  the  field.  This  has  been 
the  secret  of  the  unrivalled  position  they 
hold  as  the  ideal  companion. 

Accepting  the  rather  transparent  fact 
that  the  true  Fox  Terrier  is  better  look- 
ing than  his  doubtful  imitation,  there 
are  but  two  rather  flimsy  excuses  for  any- 
one preferring  the  mongrel:  a  fictitious 
quickness  of  wit  and  a  lower  cost.  The 
thoroughbred,  as  all  who  know  him  tes- 
tify, is  more  intelligent,  more  game, 
and  more  faithful  than  his  bourgeois 
namesake.  "The  proof  of  the  pudding 
is  in  the  eating,"  and  no  one  who  has 
ever  really  known  the  real  dog  well 
would  keep  one  of  the  common  counter- 
feits. 

As  to  cost,  a  Fox  Terrier  of  parts  and 
breeding  is  not  a  very  expensive  invest- 
ment. A  nice  puppy  can  be  bought  for 
twenty-five  dollars — not,  of  course,  one 
that  will  cover  your  sideboard  with 
cups  won  at  the  bench  shows,  but  a  real 
dog,  with  a  real  pedigree,  and  enough  of 
the  looks  of  his  parents  so  that  you  will 
not  have  to  apologize  whenever  a  friend 
who  knows  something  about  dogs  comes 
to  the  house. 

With  all  of  his  advantages  in  appear- 
ance and  disposition,  the  real  Fox  Ter- 
rier  is   not   commonly   popular.      Were 


he  more  "fancied,"  his  position  would  be 
greatly  strengthened,  for  the  dog  shows 
are  the  fashion  plates  that  set  the  dog 
styles. 

At  first  glance  it  is  hard  to  under- 
stand how  the  bench  show  cult  could  fail 
to  wax  enthusiastic  over  the  dog.  He 
has  all  the  good  health  and  winning  dis- 
position that  make  the  terriers  pro- 
verbially good  pals.  He  is  certainly 
good  to  look  at.  Either  the  wire  or 
the  smooth  jacket  fancier  can  be  satis- 
fied, for  the  Fox  Terrier  comes  in  both 
varieties  of  coat.  In  fact,  there  is  no 
very  obvious  reason  why  they  should  not 
be  as  popular  as  the  other  terriers;  and 
their  age,  backed  by  their  English  popu- 
larity, should  count  heavily  in  their 
favor.  At  least  so  it  would  seem,  but 
we  all  know  that  this  is  not  the  case. 

English    Popularity 

The  usual  explanation  is  that  all  the 
interest  has  been  sucked  out  of  Fox  Ter- 
riers because  two  or  three  big,  strong, 
wealthy  kennels  have  a  monopoly  of  the 
distribution  of  show  ring  honors.  As 
far  as  it  goes,  this  is  a  perfectly  good 
explanation.  Almost  as  long  as  we 
have  had  bench  show's,  the  big  kennels 
have  carried  home  the  lion's  share  of  the 
blue  ribbons.  We  have  become  so  used 
to  this  state  of  affairs  that  we  have  come 
to  accept  a  mere  statement  of  this  famil- 
iar fact  as  explanation  of  the  dyed-in- 
the-wool  fancier's  lack  of  interest  in  Fox 
Terriers.  We  know  the  breed  has  suf- 
fered because  of  the  strength  of  a  few 
kennels,  but  why  has  it  been  possible  to 
maintain  the  monopoly? 

The  Fox  Terrier  is  very  popular  in 
England.  He  is  not  very  popular  in 
America.  These  two  facts  taken  to- 
gether are  the  reason  for  the  "trust"  a 
few  kennels  enjoy  in  our  show  rings. 
As  a  Fox  Terrier  is  a  Fox  Terrier,  be 
he  on  this  or  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, the  whole  matter  is  one  that  rests 
upon  the  differences  in  American  and 
English  fanciers. 

The  Englishman  of  to-day  learned  to 
love  the  Fox  Terrier  when  a  schoolboy. 
He  has  remained  true  to  his  early  love 
and  is  not  easily  weaned  away  by  a 
novelty.  Moreover,  the  average  Eng- 
lishman  demands  that   his   terrier  shall 
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be  a  thoroughbred  in  breeding,  in  looks, 
and  in  manners.  He  is  not  satisfied  with 
a  mere  dog.  There  is,  as  a  result,  a 
natural  and  constant  demand  for  well- 
bred  Fox  Terriers.  This  demand  is 
supplied  by  a  great  number  of  Fox  Ter- 
rier breeders.  Many  breeders  mean 
many  good  dogs,  and  the  competition  is 
keen.  It  is  a  known  fact  that  a  good 
Fox  Terrier  is  worth  more  in  England 
than  in  America,  and  in  no  breed  will 
the  classes  bring  together  such  an  even 
collection    of    high    qualified    specimens. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  average  Amer- 
ican has  not  yet  learned  that  a  mere  dog 
is  not  good  enough  for  a  pal,  or  at  least, 
is  not  as  good  as  a  thoroughbred.  The 
comparatively  few  who  do  demand  good 
breeding  and  good  looks  in  their  house 
dogs  have  rushed  after  less  common  dogs 
than  the  Fox  Terrier.  There  has  not 
been  a  demand  for  well-bred  Fox  Ter- 
riers, since  the  common  or  garden  va- 
riety has  satisfied  the  average  person. 

A  really  high-class  dog  costs  a  pretty 
price  in  England,  and  the  English  ken- 
nels were  always  able  to  send  over  one 
just  a  little  better  than  the  last  importa- 
tion. This,  before  we  had  much  good 
breeding  stock  in  the  country,  made 
showing  Fox  Terriers  a  rich  man's  game. 
In  this  way  the  monopoly  was  fostered. 
The  small  fancier  had  neither  the  in- 
centive of  show  honors  (since  a  better 
one  than  his  best  could  always  be  im- 
ported) nor  the  expectation  of  selling  his 
puppies  (because  those  who  would  pay 
for  a  good  dog  took  up  other  terriers) 
to  encourage  him  to  go  in  for  Fox  Ter- 
riers. 

Will  the  breed  come  to  its  own  ?  The 
question  is  obvious  and  the  answer  is 
easy.       Certainly    it    will.       The     fact 


that  they  are  the  most  generally  popu- 
lar of  all  the  terriers  in  the  land  where 
the  terriers  were  born  is  pregnant  with 
meaning.  The  Britisher's  love  for  the 
breed  is  guarantee  that  they  have  those 
qualifications  that  we  demand  in  a  ter- 
rier. The  general  public  is  gradually 
awakening  to  the  many  advantages  that 
the  thoroughbred  possesses  over  the  mon- 
grel, and  in  time  the  run-to-seed  "Fox 
Terriers"  will  no  longer  satisfy.  If 
only  the  dog  catcher,  or  some  other 
benevolent  power,  would  rid  the  streets 
of  the  imitation  dogs  and  their  owners 
should  take  up  the  original,  the  Fox  Ter- 
rier would  make  the  Boston  and  Aire- 
dale seem  insignificant.  This  is  not  to 
be  done  in  a  day,  but  it  is  coming  about 
gradually. 

We  are  blessed  with  plenty  of  breed- 
ing stock  and  our  American  bred  dogs 
are  often  real  "out  and  outers."  We 
cannot  compete  with  England  in  num- 
bers, but  for  several  years  we  have  suc- 
cessively turned  out  one  or  two  who  are 
of  the  quality  that  in  several  cases  could 
take  the  measure  of  the  best  that  the 
year  produced  on  the  other  side. 

The  owners  of  our  big  kennels  have 
brought  the  American  breed  to  a  high 
state  of  perfection,  and  even  if  they 
have  maintained  a  monopoly  it  has  been 
a  natural  and  not  a  wilful  one.  Con- 
ditions quite  beyond  control  forced  the 
small  owners  out,  and  the  big  owners 
have  done  much  to  keep  the  dog  alive 
during  the  lean  years  when  public  in- 
terest was  at  low  ebb.  With  the  surely 
increasing  number  of  Fox  Terrier  dev- 
otees, their  grip  on  the  prize  lists  is 
being  gradually  lessened,  but  their  well- 
beloved  dog  is  getting  stronger  and 
stronger.     More  power  to  him! 


SOMETHING  NEW  IN  FOOTBALL 


By  E.  B.  COCHEMS 

An  Old  Player  and  Coach  Outlines  a  Game  for  Which  He  Claims 
the  Merits  of  Justice,  Simplicity  and  Safety 


T  is  undoubtedly  true  that  no 
game  of  major  importance,  or  at 
least  no  college  game,  has  under- 
gone quite  so  many  changes  as  the 
American  game  of  football.  The 
rules  of  last  year  required  sixty-five 
pages  and  fourteen  thousand  words  to 
make  their  meaning  clear.  Withal  our 
purpose  is  not  perfectly  accomplished 
since  special  interpretations  are  usually 
agreed  upon  before  the  clash  of  cham- 
pionship contests.  It  is  not  important  to 
this  discussion  to  go  into  details  regard- 
ing the  various  modifications  that  have 
been  brought  about  from  the  time  of 
the  flying  wedge  to  the  present  ten-yard 
rule  and  the  forward  pass,  but  it  is  es- 
sential to  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
new  change  that  the  writer  proposes  to 
recognize  the  obvious  fact  that  the  rules 
enacted  last  winter  will  probably  prove 
to  be  no  final  solution  of  the  problem. 
As  far  as  scientific  progress  is  concerned 
the  changes  represent  merely  the  swing 
of  the  pendulum. 

In  the  enactment  of  rules  we  have 
been  guilty  of  a  fundamental  misconcep- 
tion. So  long  as  we  contrive  to  ignore 
or  misunderstand  the  situation,  so  long 
will  we  be  compelled  to  tinker  with  the 
code,  have  various  interests  clamoring 
for  concessions,  and  stifle  real  advance- 
ment. We  will  never  be  able  to  balance 
the  forces  of  the  game  so  long  as  we  at- 
tempt to  adjust  the  number  of  downs  to 
any  given  distance  to  be  gained  within 
the  goal  lines.  This  is  a  mathematical 
impossibility   and   a  positive   discrimina- 


tion against  the  weaker  eleven.  The 
stronger  team  will  be  unfairly  aided  in 
the  time  element  in  just  the  degrees  that 
it  can  more  successfully  accomplish  the 
required  distance. 

It  is  a  fundamental  principle  in  all 
other  sports  that  the  contending  forces 
should  have  an  equal  time  opportunity 
in  which  to  express  themselves  in  terms 
of  offense  and  defense.  Any  other  view 
is  unjust  and  inequitable.  Baseball  is 
a  fair  example.  Each  team  has  nine 
innings,  and  while  one  team  may  con- 
sume more  time  in  its  turn  at  bat  never- 
theless the  weaker  team  is  not  precluded 
from  its  equal  nine  opportunities.  In 
football  the  playing  time  is  limited,  and 
consequently  the  stronger  eleven  is  bound 
to  have  the  lion's  share  of  the  positive 
playing  period.  More  than  this,  it  is 
this  rule  that  is  the  direct  cause  of  all 
other  evils  of  the  game,  as  will  be  shown. 

The  goal  lines  are  the  prime  consid- 
eration and  any  other  line  within  these 
lines  is  a  mere  incident  and  an  unnat- 
ural determinator  of  the  forces  in  con- 
flict. The  downs  to  distance  principle 
has  given  rise  to  brutality,  caused  end- 
less discussions  and  contentions,  reduced 
playing  efficiency,  complicated  the  rules, 
discriminated  against  the  various  sections 
of  the  country  and  the  weaker  elevens, 
and,  last  but  not  least,  has  checked 
progress. 

We  set  up  an  artificial  standard,  at 
present  ten  yards  in  four  downs,  and 
compel  ourselves  to  forego  all  other  con- 
siderations in  order  to  meet  it.    Through 


[Mr.  Cochems'  suggestions  are  those  of  an  old  varsity  player  with  several  years' 
successful  experience  as  a  coach  to  his  credit.  His  ideas  are  the  result  of  both  practice 
and  observation.  It  would  be  worth  while  for  one  of  the  larger  teams  to  try  out  his 
proposed  system  of  play  some  time  during  the  present  season.  The  experiment  could 
be  made  in  mid-season  after  the  groundwork  under  the  present  rules  had  been  com- 
pleted with  no  danger  of  upsetting  the  team's  chances. — Editor.] 
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the  ingenuity  of  a  hundred  or  more  arti- 
ficial rulings,  such  as  restrictions  on  the 
arms  of  the  offense,  we  try  to  maintain 
a  delicate  equilibrium  and  balance.  Zones 
are  formed,  lines  drawn  across  the  field, 
four  or  five  officials  chosen,  etc.,  in  or- 
der that  an  artificial  set  of  conditions 
may  be  conserved.  If  any  changes  are 
made  it  at  once  throws  this  delicate  ar- 
rangement out  of  gear  and  arouses  a 
clash  of  interests. 

The  prime  consideration  now  is  to 
make  the  game  safe,  just,  and  fair  to  all 
interests  and  sections.  There  is  no  deny- 
ing the  fact  that  the  present  rules  are 
far  from  favorable  to  the  South  and  the 
minor  colleges.  The  four  downs  in  ten 
yards  will  call  for  more  endurance  than 
formerly  and  since  the  teams  of  the 
South  cannot  really  get  started  before 
October  first  on  account  of  climatic  con- 
ditions they  will  not  be  able  to  develop 
sufficient  stamina.  The  restriction  placed 
on  the  forward  pass  is  certainly  no  boon 
to  the  minor  colleges. 

The  change  which  I  propose  is  a  sim- 
ple one  and  I  am  persuaded  to  the  be- 
lief that  it  will  prove  satisfactory  under 
the  acid  test  of  actual  use.  For  the  rule 
of  downs  to  given  distance  substitute  a 
rule  of  alternate  downs  with  the  goal 
line  to  make.  That  is,  each  team  will  be 
allowed  say  five,  six  or  seven  successive 
downs  alternately,  as  may  be  determined, 
until  a  score  is  made.  The  three  arms  of 
the  offense,  the  kick,  pass,  and  rush,  shall 
be  unrestricted.  The  defense  shall  be 
free  except  that  it  will  not  be  allowed  to 
cross  the  line  of  scrimmage  before  the 
ball  is  put  in  play.  The  teams  shall 
change  goals  between  quarters  and  the 
ball  shall  not  be  kicked  off  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  half  unless  a  score 
was  gained  at  the  close  of  the  first  half. 
After  a  failure  at  try  for  goal  the  ball 
shall  not  be  kicked  out  or  put  in  play 
Irom  the  twenty-five  yard  line,  but  shall 
go  to  the  spot  from  which  it  was  kicked. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  half, 
instead  of  kicking  off  and  thus  making 
really  two  games  out  of  one,  the  game 
shall  continue  under  the  exact  conditions 
that  existed  at  the  close  of  the  first  half. 
Let  us  suppose  team  A  had  the  ball  on 
their  opponent's  ten-yard  line  with  three 
downs    to    go   when    the    whistle    blew. 


Why  should  they  be  compelled  to  for- 
feit all  their  efforts?  This  is  true  like- 
wise of  the  kick  for  goal.  It  is  my 
contention  that  a  team  should  be  cred- 
ited with  every  inch  it  gains  over  the 
playing  period  and  should  not  be  de- 
prived because  of  an  artificial  rule  that 
decrees  that  all  it  gains  in  the  first  half 
shall  be  forfeited  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second.  The  quarters  and  half 
periods  are  rest  periods  and  nothing 
more.  If  a  team  tries  for  goal  from  the 
ten-yard  line  and  fails  and  the  defend- 
ers go  to  the  twenty-five  yard  line  they 
simply  gain  fifteen  yards  they  never 
earned,  or  suppose  a  team  kicks  from  the 
forty-yard  line  and  fails,  in  its  failure  it 
gained  fifteen  yards. 

Under  the  downs  to  distance  rule, 
every  factor,  whether  added  to  or  de- 
ducted from  the  playing  force,  affects 
the  balance  and  results  in  further  de- 
liberations of  the  Rules  Committee. 
Under  the  system  of  alternate  downs 
such  deliberations  would  be  unnecessary, 
since  there  would  be  no  balance  to  main- 
tain. 

Ball  Not  Made  for  Passing 

It  is  a  patent  fact  that  the  physical 
proportions  of  the  ball  were  designed  for 
kicking  and  carrying  and  not  for  passing. 
It  is  also  beyond  contradiction  that  few 
players  can  pass  it  accurately  and  some 
not  at  all.  In  wet  weather  no  one  can 
make  any  practical  use  of  the  forward 
pass  and  in  any  weather,  even  the  best, 
it  is  scientifically  useless  in  a  team's  own 
forty-yard  zone.  Now  the  pass  is  an 
arm  of  the  offense  and  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  the  determination  of  the 
downs  to  distance  principle.  It  is  only 
good  for  seventy  yards  of  the  field  and 
no  good  whatever  in  bad  weather.  What- 
ever you  add  to  or  subtract  from  the  of- 
fense affects  the  balance  of  the  present 
system  and  therefore  but  one  pass  is  al- 
lowed and  that  is  restricted  to  the  five- 
yard  zone  back  of  the  line  of  scrimmage. 

With  any  number  of  passes  allowed  in 
any  down  the  forward  pass  could  be  used 
over  the  entire  playing  field  under  any 
weather  conditions,  since  short  passes 
can  be  made  with  any  kind  of  ball  and 
safely  in  any  part  of  the  field.    This  nat- 
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urally  leads  to  the  real  benefits  of  such 
a  system.  With  but  one  pass  allowed 
under  the  present  rules  and  that  made 
five  yards  back,  I  am  afraid  it  foreshad- 
ows brutal  play  of  a  more  serious  kind. 
The  forward  pass  is  the  bane  or  the 
blessing  of  the  game  of  football  accord- 
ing to  the  use  we  make  of  it. 

Before  it  was  introduced  the  lines  of 
the  defense  and  offense  were  closely 
drawn  together  and  the  opposing  backs 
were  from  four  to  six  yards  apart  as  a 
rule.  With  the  introduction  of  the  pass 
the  lines  of  scrimmage  were  drawn  out 
laterally  and  the  opposing  backs  sep- 
arated by  about  twelve  to  fifteen  yards. 
The  fear  of  a  pass  drove  the  defensive 
backs  to  a  position  approximately  ten 
yards  back  of  their  scrimmage  line.  This 
opened  a  space  that  offered  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  development  of  the  maxi- 
mum of  human  momentum.  A  collision 
could  not  be  more  dangerous  than  under 
these  conditions  and  is  limited  only  by 
the  speed  and  weight  of  the  combatants. 
The  defensive  backs  under  the  present 
rule  are  certain  that  the  player  with  the 
ball  cannot  pass  or  kick  it  after  passing 
the  five-yard  zone.  With  four  downs 
allowed  to  make  ten  yards  or  only  2*/2 
yards  in  each  down,  the  rush  play  will 
be  much  more  used  and  the  collisions, 
ipso  facto,  more  numerous.  The  player 
must  be  stopped  on  the  line  of  scrim- 
mage and  often  in  a  stumbling  position, 
otherwise  his  team  will  accomplish  the 
precious  ten  yards  and  keep  on  accom- 
plishing it.  Two  bodies  covering  a  space 
of  twelve  to  fifteen  yards  can  meet  at 
the  limit  of  attainable  human  speed. 

Under  the  alternate  downs  system  the 
necessity  of  making  inches  is  done  away 
with  and  the  pass  is  free.  No  collision 
would  take  place  since  there  would  be 
no  dead  line,  i.  e.,  zone  system,  and  the 
defensive  backs  would  find  it  scientif- 
ically unprofitable  to  make  fierce  tackles 
since  they  would  never  know  when  the 
ball  was  to  be  passed  or  how  often.  If 
they  tackle  the  player  without  the  ball 
they  would  suffer  a  penalty. 

With  the  principle  of  alternate  downs 
in  operation  each  team  will  have  an  equal 
opportunity  to  express  its  offensive  and 
defensive  powers.  Such  a  rule  opens  the 
way  to  a  natural  and  complete  develop- 


ment of  the  game.  Adding  or  subtract- 
ing strength  by  the  enactment  or  abolish- 
ing of  new  rules  will  have  no  effect 
whatever  upon  the  fortunes  of  either 
team  and  affects  no  artificial  standard. 
Inasmuch  as  football  includes  within  the 
scope  of  its  activities  the  chief  elements 
of  practically  all  other  games  such  as 
baseball,  track,  basket-ball,  lacrosse,  soc- 
cer, wrestling,  etc.,  it  is,  as  it  were,  a 
composite  ideal  of  sport  and  typical  of 
the  cosmopolitan  character  of  our  popu- 
lation. 

The  object  of  any  amateur  collegiate 
sport  is  the  co-ordinate  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  development  of  the  latent 
powers  of  youth  under  the  aegis  of  a  dis- 
creet consideration  of  playing  rules  for 
the  insurance  of  safety,  simplicity,  and 
symmetry.  Competition  is  essential  as 
an  incentive  to  the  keenest  effort.  With 
the  present  principle  in  operation  these 
■objects  are  unattainable  since  the  system 
is  inelastic  and  stereotyped  and  precludes 
the  free  application  of  the  principles  of 
science. 

English  Game  Unscientific 

We  might  revert  to  the  principles  of 
the  English  game,  but  this  game  is  like- 
wise mechanical,  unscientific,  and  un- 
progressive.  We  must  maintain  our  line 
of  scrimmage  so  that  the  fact  of  being 
on  the  offense  or  defense  is  fixed  in  the 
minds  of  the  players  and  also  in  order 
that  the  instructor  may  have  set  condi- 
tions even  as  on  a  chessboard  from  which 
to  develop  combinations.  The  use  of 
the  back  pass  in  the  English  game  is 
successful  owing  to  the  fact  that  neither 
team  has  any  fixed  defensive  or  offensive 
alignment  until  the  ball  is  kicked  out  of 
the  scrum.  Possession  depends  in  every 
case  upon  the  fortunes  of  this  kick. 

This  principle  of  play  is  fatal  to  scien- 
tific progress  since  the  mentor  has  no 
fixed  condition  to  which  to  apply  scien- 
tific knowledge  beforehand.  He  merely 
develops  mechanical  skill  and  depends  on 
individual  ingenuity  for  rapid  combina- 
tions on  the  field  of  play.  With  seven 
men  on  the  line  of  scrimmage  in  our 
game,  the  back  pass  is  unsuccessful  and 
unsatisfactory  because  too  many  of  the 
backs   are   used   up   in   the   interference. 
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Double  and  triple  passes  at  first  blush 
look  promising  but  usually  end  near  the 
side  lines  with  a  big  loss.  We  must 
therefore  maintain  the  miniature  scrim- 
mage lines  of  battle  and  make  the  for- 
ward pass  entirely  free. 

By  removing  all  restrictions  on  the 
three  arms  of  the  offense,  with  no  restric- 
tions on  the  elasticity  of  the  defense 
save  as  mentioned  above,  we  lay  down 
principles  that  will  afford  the  opportunity 
for  the  complete  expression  of  playing 
capacity  in  every  department;  that  will 
eliminate  for  all  time  the  necessity  for 
future  rulings ;  that  will  debrutalize  and 
simplify  the  game ;  that  will  make  a  just 
distribution  of  the  time  element,  equal- 
ize weather  conditions,  and  open  the  way 
for  an  unfettered  application  of  scientific 
knowledge. 

Such  a  game  would  require  only  side 
and  goal  lines,  with  a  spot  marking  the 
center  of  the  field,  a  referee  to  have 
charge  of  the  ball  and  note  the  number 
of  downs,  and  an  umpire  who  would 
look  after  the  conduct  of  the  players. 
There  would  be  no  cross-lines,  field 
judge,  head  linesman,  or  chainman. 
Penalties  would  be  stepped  off.  Heavy 
armor  would  be  cast  off  as  the  cestus  of 
the  brutal  past. 

Let  us  suppose  a  contest  between  two 
teams  of  such  relative  potentialities  as 
Harvard  and  Bates  for  the  purpose  of 
comparing  the  effect  of  the  rules  of  the 
present  and  the  proposed  game.  Har- 
vard receives  the  kick  on  its  twenty- 
yard  line  and  under  the  present  rule  of 
four  downs  to  ten  yards,  with  posses- 
sion of  the  ball  the  chief  consideration, 
hammers  away  at  the  Bates  line,  gain- 
ing on  an  average  twelve  yards  in  every 
four  downs.  Finally  Harvard  fumbles 
on  the  Bates  twenty-yard  line,  after  hav- 
ing covered  sixty  yards  without  a  stop 
in  twenty  different  plays. 

The  lighter  Bates  team  in  the  shadow 
of  its  goal  decides  to  kick  and  Harvard 
at  once  proceeds  to  start  a  new  march, 
and  continues  this  process  with  prac- 
tically no  interruption  throughout  the 
game.  The  heavier  team  has,  in  fact, 
determined  not  only  its  own  system  of 
strategy,  but  likewise  that  of  its  oppo- 
nent, besides  consuming  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  positive  playing  time. 


With  a  system  of  alternate  downs 
Bates  would  be  enabled  to  choose  its 
own  system  of  play  and  Harvard  would 
have  been  forced  to  kick  from  its  forty- 
one  yard  line,  which  would  have  given 
Bates  an  opportunity  to  try  out  its  of- 
fense in  its  seven  trials.  Instead  of  the 
coach  and  players  centering  their  atten- 
tion on  each  miniature  goal  at  the  end 
of  each  ten-yard  zone,  they  would  be 
compelled  to  arrange  the  strategy  of 
their  system  of  play  to  cover  the  entire 
playing  period  with  the  goal  line  as  the 
ultimate  consideration. 

On  account  of  the  restriction  on  the 
forward  pass,  Bates,  under  the  present 
rules,  would  have  but  the  rush  play  as 
an  arm  of  the  offense  because  forward 
pass  plays  are  easily  divined.  After 
being  used  up  in  the  defense,  the  team 
undoubtedly  would  be  seriously  weak- 
ened and  handicapped  with  its  speed 
plays  dulled.  Most  forward  pass  for- 
mations are  easily  detected,  but  under 
the  proposed  rules  with  the  pass  free  this 
would  not  be  the  case,  as  short  passes 
can  be  executed  from  any  formation  and 
as  often  as  a  team  pleases  in  any  one 
scrimmage  and  in  any  part  of  the  field. 
Being  allowed  to  make  a  pass  at  any 
time  affords  an  opportunity  for  decep- 
tive rush  plays  and  prevents  the  defen- 
sive backs  from  tackling  with  fierce 
abandon,  since,  should  a  player  not  in 
possession  of  the  ball  be  tackled,  a  pen- 
alty results. 

Help  for  the  Weaker  Team 

A  weaker  team,  knowing  that  its  op- 
ponent has  but  seven  downs,  will  be 
greatly  encouraged  in  its  defensive  play 
because  it  knows  it  will  soon  have  pos- 
session itself.  Under  the  present  rules 
there  may  exist  a  bulldog  tenacity  to 
resist,  but  there  is  no  uplift  or  inspira- 
tion for  there  is  but  small  promise  that 
they  will  be  successful  in  their  intermit- 
tent chances  to  express  positive  action. 
The  weaker  elevens  under  the  present 
system  are  wet  stones  on  which  the 
stronger  elevens  wear  off  the  rough 
edges  in  preparation  for  their  champion- 
ship contests. 

With  the  free  use  of  the  forward  pass 
and   kick  the  exhibition   of  the  weaker 
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eleven  would  afford  a  much  more  bril- 
liant contrast  and  all  its  efforts  would 
be  inspired  by  hope.  It  could,  by  fol- 
lowing out  persistently  a  line  of  policy 
throughout  the  football  season,  have 
some  reason  to  believe  that  it  might  suc- 
cessfully cope  with  its  stronger  rivals. 
With  a  superior  coach,  kicker,  and  ac- 
curate passers  it  could  do  much  to  offset 
an  unequal  weight  and  brute  stamina. 
This,  added  to  the  fact  that  it  would  no 
longer  be  subjected  to  a  hammer  and 
tongs  game  and  the  deadening  jar  of 
crushing  tackles,  would  make  it  a  for- 
midable opponent,  fast,  elusive,  and 
alert. 

A  team  would  be  naturally  compelled, 
under  the  proposed  system,  to  look  for- 
ward over  the  playing  period  to  the  time 
when  its  over-lapping,  alternate  gains 
would  place  it  in  a  striking  position. 
The  policy  to  be  pursued,  to  be  success- 
ful, would  not  take  account  of  each 
series  of  downs  as  at  present  but  would 
follow  a  line  of  strategy  that  must  neces- 
sarily take  into  consideration  the  entire 
length  of  the  field,  limited  only  by  the 
period  of  the  playing  time.  Under  such 
conditions,  with  the  arms  of  the  offense 
unshackled,  there  would  be  no  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  progress  and  scientific  com- 
binations would  be  limited  solely  by  the 
ingenuity  of  the  coaching  staff. 

Contrary  to  what  might  be  a  general 
belief,  the  forward  pass  would  not  be 
used  recklessly  since  the  penalty  for  an 
incompleted  pass,  either  by  hitting  the 
ground,  being  fumbled,  or  intercepted, 
is  possession  to  the  opponent.  No  team 
wishes  to  lose  a  chance  for  a  kick  in  the 
final  down  or  the  loss  of  the  remaining 
downs.  Nevertheless  its  value  would 
be  measurably  enhanced  and  the  num- 
ber of  open  rush  plays  greatly  increased 
owing  to  its  deceptive  use  and  the  fact 
that  it  can  be  executed  at  any  time.  Be- 
ing unlimited  in  the  number  of  times  it 


can  be  used,  snort  passes,  which  under 
the  present  limitation  of  one  pass  in  one 
scrimmage  are  unprofitable,  would  pre- 
dominate. 

Some  will  say  that  scoring  will  be  re- 
duced since  the  defensive  team  can  al- 
ways kick  out  of  danger,  but  the  truth 
is  that  such  tactics  will  be  offset  by  their 
opponents  who  will  throw  back  more 
men  for  the  return.  The  kicking  team 
is  restrained  from  advancing  beyond  the 
line  of  scrimmage  while  their  opponent, 
being  on  the  defense,  can  effect  any  kind 
of  formation  they  desire  in  their  part  of 
the  field.  The  maintenance  of  the  rule 
that  compels  seven  men  to  be  on  the  line 
of  scrimmage  makes  necessary  the  use  of 
the  forward  pass  and  this  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  back  pass  of  the  English  game 
which  has  no  fixed  scrimmage  line. 

The  system  which  is  here  proposed 
has  the  merits  of  justice,  simplicity,  and 
safety.  The  rules  governing  its  ele- 
mental factors  are  fundamental  and 
equitable  and  will  stand  for  all  time. 
No  matter  what  the  given  conditions 
may  be  the  power  of  the  contending 
forces,  irrespective  of  their  strength,  will 
be  exactly  measured  and  the  question 
of  the  personal  equation  wrill  be  fairly 
determined.  With  such  rules  in  force 
official  supernumeraries  will  be  elim- 
inated, unnecessary  chalk  lines  obliter- 
ated, brutality  minimized,  a  volume  of 
artificial  rule  technicalities  shorn  away, 
and  the  necessity  for  the  annual,  delib- 
erative session  of  the  Rules  Committee 
made  unnecessary.  And  the  reason  for 
all  this  is  summed  up  by  the  fact  that 
nothing  that  could  be  added  to  or  sub- 
tracted from  the  playing  code  would  al- 
ter in  any  way  the  equity  of  opportunity. 
It  is  patent  that  such  a  game  would 
prove  to  be  mathematically  more  bril- 
liant, scientific,  and  interesting  in  just 
the  degree  that  the  playing  forces  have 
been  freed. 


ABOUT   MOSQUITOES 


'ANY  sleepless,  miserable 
nights  and  not  a  few  epi- 
demics are  sure  to  be 
averted  in  this  era  of  the 
democracy  of  ideas  when 
-  i.  learned  scientists  and 
plain  home  folks  are  putting  their  heads 
together  to  swap  experiences.  For  exam- 
ple, concerning  household  remedies  and 
preventives  for  mosquitoes.  L.  O.  How- 
ard, Ph.D.,  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomol- 
ogy, is  the  editor  of  a  symposium  of 
ideas  on  this  vital  and  timely  topic;  and 
his  own  painstaking  researches  are  sup- 
plemented by  contributions  from  the 
Rest  of  Us  in  forty-eight  states  and  some 
thoroughly  experienced  island  provinces. 
The  book  is  a  bulletin  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Pennyroyal  and  camphor  are  found  to 
be  favorite  temporary  fortifications,  and 
there  are  recommendations  for  pepper- 
mint, lemon  juice  and  vinegar.  Regions 
where  mosquitoes  are  especially  abundant 
have  spoken  highly  of  oil  of  tar.  Oil  of 
citronella  is  one  of  the  substances  most 
enthusiastically  lauded,  but  is  barred  by 
some  persons  who  dislike  the  odor.  Dr. 
Howard's  own  "best  mixture  I  have 
tried"  is: 

Oil  of  citronella,  one  ounce 
Spirits  of  camphor,  one  ounce 
Oil  of  cedar,  one-half  ounce 
"Ordinarily  a  few  drops  on  a  bath 
towel  hung  over  the  head  of  the  bed," 
he  writes,  "will  keep  the  common  house 
mosquitoes  away.  Where  they  are  very 
abundant  and  persistent  a  few  drops 
rubbed  on  the  face  and  hands  will  suf- 
fice. Even  this  mixture,  however,  loses 
its  efficacy  toward  the  close  of  a  long 
night.  It  is  the  habit  of  the  yellow 
fever  mosquito  to  begin  to  bite  at  day- 
light. By  that  time  the  average  person 
is  sleeping  soundly,  and  the  effects  of 
the  mixture  will  usually  have  largely 
passed  away.  It  follows  that  in  South- 
ern states,  where  this  mosquito  flour- 
ishes, these  protective  mixtures  are  not 
as  effective  as  they  are  in  the  North." 


An  Austin,  Texas,  correspondent  ad- 
vises the  combination  of  one  ounce  of 
oil  of  citronella  with  four  ounces  of 
liquid  vaseline — the  mixture  retards  the 
evaporation  of  the  citronella. 

A  New  York  formula  reads: 
Castor  oil,  one  ounce 
Alcohol,  one  ounce 
Oil  of  lavender,  one  ounce 

In  the  Philippines  pure  kerosene  has 
been  extensively  used.  Of  course,  a 
number  of  smudges  are  mentioned,  with 
the  comment  that  anything  that  will 
make  a  dense  smoke  will  drive  away  mos- 
quitoes. Sulphur  is  mentioned  as  a  mos- 
quito fumigant;  also,  powdered  jimson 
weed  mixed  with  saltpeter.  An  even 
more  homely  recipe  is  to  burn  dried 
orange  peel. 

As  a  salve  for  mosquito  bites,  Dr. 
Howard  declares  the  best  thing  he  knows 
is  moist  soap.  Ammonia,  alcohol,  gly- 
cerin, a  lump  of  indigo,  iodin,  a  naphtha- 
line moth  ball  are  other  suggestions.  A 
South  Carolina  minister  "has  found  that 
by  holding  his  hand  to  a  hot  lamp  chim- 
ney the  irritation  of  mosquito  punctures 
is  instantly  relieved." 

A  trap  for  picking  mosquitoes  off  of 
their  roosts  on  the  ceiling  is  described: 

"It  consists  of  a  tin  cup  or  a  tin  can 
cover  nailed  to  the  end  of  a  long  stick 
in  such  a  way  that  a  spoonful  or  so  of 
kerosene  can  be  placed  in  the  cup,  which 
may  then,  by  means  of  the  stick,  be 
pressed  up  to  the  ceiling  so  as  to  inclose 
one  mosquito  after  another.  When  cov- 
ered over,  the  captured  mosquito  will 
be  caught  in  the  kerosene." 

As  a  supplement  to  the  bulletin  the 
interesting  experiment  of  the  city  bac- 
teriologist of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  de- 
serves to  be  given  publicity.  After 
stocking  cisterns  and  ponds  with  min- 
nows to  eat  mosquito  larvae,  he  pro- 
poses now  to  encourage  mosquito-eating 
bats  by  establishing  a  number  of  com- 
fortable bat  roosts.  Two  roosts  already 
are  in  operation  and  are  reported  to  be 
"highly  successful." 
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AFTER  WILD   GEESE   WITH 
CAMERA  AND  GUN 

By  H.  M.  LATNG 

Photographs   by  the   Author 

The  Lens  Caught  a  Few,  But  the  Double  Barrel  Was  a  Little 

Quicker  and  Surer 


T  was  Sunday,  the  24th  of  Septem- 
ber, cold  and  dull,  with  a  raw  wind 
hurrying  southward  across  the  lake, 
and  bearing  the  message  that  old 
Boreas  had  thrust  himself  another 
stride  forward  out  of  the  North- 
land. Indeed  his  frosty,  gray  beard 
seemed  just  back  of  the  northern  hori- 
zon ;  and  when  in  mid-afternoon  I 
slipped  out  of  the  tent  and  ran  down 
through  the  wild  sunflowers  to  the 
shore  just  for  another  look  there  was  in 
the  air  and  landscape  that  feeling  of 
the  fall  that  comes  to  us  each  season 
when  first  we  realize  that  we  are  in  the 
presence  of  dead  summer,  chill  and  wan, 
and  can  see  her  sister  season,  gentle 
autumn,  fast  following  in  decline. 

It  was  good  to  lie  upon  a  patch  of 
clean,  warm  sand,  in  the  shelter  of  the 
yellow-tasseled  reeds,  and  feel  the  mood 
of  Nature  on  such  a  day.  The  subdued 
twitterings  of  a  whole  flock  of  robins 
came  from  the  elms  close  at  hand ;  a  big 
golden  eagle,  just  arrived  from  his  north- 
ern summer  home,  swung  along  the 
shore  and  put  to  wTing  some  mallards 
resting  in  the  quiet  shallows;  and  his 
close  relative,  a  rough-legged  hawk,  also 
just  arrived,  went  drifting  by,  followed 
soon  after  by  an  idling  marsh  cousin 
that  peered  down  curiously  at  me.  Out 
on  the  open  water  the  field-glasses  picked 
up  a  flock  of  canvasback  ducks  bobbing 
up  and  down  ceaselessly  on  the  waves; 
and  drew  in  the  morose,  ring-billed 
gulls  till  the  twisting  action  of  their 
heads  was  visible  as  they  searched  the 
surface  of  the  water ;  and  then  the  glasses 
got  focused  on  something  else. 

Away  across  the  five-mile  expanse  of 
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white-caps  a  line  of  dots  above  the  dark 
horizon  drifted  into  locus  and  hung 
there  steadily.  They  held  their  forma- 
tion too  long  to  be  ducks,  and  they  were 
going  westward  off  the  lake,  therefore  1 
judged  that  they  were  a  flock  of  wawas, 
the  first  of  the  wild  geese  on  the  fall 
migration.  I  guessed  too  that  they  were 
laughers,  or  speckle-breasts,  which  are 
usually  the  first  of  their  clan  to  reach 
the  Manitoba  fields  in  numbers  ip  the 
fall. 

As  I  sat  up  and  propped  my  elbows 
on  my  knees,  the  glasses  wobbled  and 
covered  another  string  of  geese.  Then 
I  slowly  swept  the  western  skyline  and 
found  not  two  but  many  flocks  of  wa- 
was; it  was  evident  that  the  heavy  wind 
during  the  night  and  morning  had  hur- 
ried them  down  to  the  land  of  broad 
stubble  fields  and  good  feeding.  Rising 
from  the  water,  they  all  struck  off  in 
the  same  general  course  and  slowly  sank 
into  the  dull  horizon.  It  was  evident 
that  their  intended  feeding-ground  was 
several  miles  beyond  the  lake,  and  there 
were  goodly  numbers  going  to  it. 
Plainly  the  cold  weather  had  had  its 
effect  oh  the  knowing  ones,  and  they 
were  down  in  force  much  earlier  than 
usual. 

A  half-mile  walk  to  a  farmhouse  and 
a  telephone  put  me  in  communication 
with  Andv. 

"What?" 

"I  say  there  is  a  flight  of  geese  going 
out  of  the  lake." 

"Say  it  again.     It  sounds  good!" 

"Any  chance  of  a  run  out  after 
them?" 

"How  manv  are  there?" 
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"Oh,  two  thousand  or  so." 

"What  are  you  keeping  in  that  big 
jar  now?" 

"Honest;  I  counted  'em  every  one!" 

"Where  are  they  feeding?" 

"West." 

There  followed  a  muffled  conversa- 
tion, but  I  knew  what  it  was.  Andy 
was  breaking  it  to  his  father — the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  many  of  our  expedi- 
tions  into  the  goose-grounds — then: 

"It's  too  wet  to  stack  to-morrow; 
meet  us  in  the  cemetery  at  four  in  the 
morning.    The  kid  and  I  will  be  there." 

At  a  quarter  past  two  A.  M.,  next 
morning,  the  clamorous  din  of  my  lusty 
alarm  clock,  reverberating  through  the 
tent,  disturbed  the  night  silence, — also 
several  white-footed  mice — and  called 
me  from  slumber  and  the  warm  blankets. 
Boohrrr!  that  atmosphere  was  frigid, 
but  soon  the  little  chip  stove  was  puff- 
ing merrily,  and  breakfast  ready.  When 
a  wondrously  large  potful  of  oatmeal 
porridge — the  same  that  had  simmered 
two  hours  or  more  on  the  embers  the 
previous  evening — and  some  bacon  and 
eggs  had  been  stowed  away  below  I  was 
ready  for  the  road. 

About  three  o'clock  I  shouldered  my 
traps  and  struck  off  afoot  in  the  dark- 
ness. The  traps  were  no  small  item 
either,  for  in  addition  to  the  six-pound 
kodak  and  its  accessories  I  had  a  lunch, 
also  a  gun  and  a  supply  of  ammunition 
to  carry,  so  that  my  hands  were  well  oc- 
cupied and  the  pockets  of  my  shooting 
coat  bulged.  There  was  to  be  no  escape 
for  wawa  this  time.  If  the  weather 
turned  too  dark  for  me  to  bring  him 
down  with  the  speed  shutter,  he  was  to 
take  his  chances  with  the  twelve-gauge, 
which  is  not  so  partial  to  any  particular 
light  conditions. 

It  felt  like  a  mid-October  morning, 
for  the  mud  on  the  roads  was  frozen, 
and  a  keen  air  still  drifted  out  of  the 
northwest.  As  I  trudged  along  the  road 
that  skirted  the  lake  shore,  a  flock  of 
loud-voiced  mallards  got  up  with  a  rush 
from  a  bay;  but  soon  the  road  turned 
across  country;  and  then,  save  for  the 
keen,  morning  yells  of  two  answering 
coyotes,  I  was  in  a  deserted  world  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  my  four-mile 
tramp.     I  was  alone  also  for  some  time 


after  reaching  my  destination,  as,  con- 
trary to  all  precedent,  Andy  was  late. 
When  daylight  crept  over  the  chill, 
gray,  prairie  landscape,  we  were  a  few 
miles  west  and  a  little  north  of  the 
lake,  and  when  the  distorted  sun  peeped 
up  through  the  haze  upon  the  horizon 
we  halted  and  eagerly  watched  the  dull 
skyline  for  the  coming  of  the  morning 
flight.  But  we  watched  in  vain.  The 
best  that  three  pairs  of  good  eyes,  as- 
sisted by  the  field-glasses,  could  accom- 
plish was  to  sight  one  small  flock  of 
grays  far  off  on  the  southern  horizon. 
Accordingly  we  drove  on  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  finally  pulled  up  at  the  creek 
bridge,  fifteen  miles  from  home. 

Ducks  or  Mosquitoes? 

In  order  that  a  goosing  expedition 
may  be  successful,  it  is  very  necessary, 
as  a  rule,  to  find  geese,  but  in  the  pres- 
ent instance  it  seemed  that  this  impor- 
tant factor  was  wanting.  For,  though 
we  were  now  in  the  heart  of  our  best 
goose-grounds,  there  seemed  to  be  no 
wawas  in  the  country,  and  I  fqund  my- 
self the  butt  of  many  and  various  re- 
marks and  questions.  Was  I  sure  that  I 
had  not  been  to  town  the  day  previous? 
Where  did  I  get  my  drinking  water  at 
camp  now?  Had  I  ever  examined  a 
flock  of  mosquitoes  with  the  field-glasses? 
I  was  assured  that  when  so  studied 
they  appeared  remarkably  large — in  fact, 
quite  resembled  geese.  While  I  was  at- 
tempting to  dodge  some  similar  insinua- 
tion, a  double  shot  rang  up  the  creek, 
and  next  moment  several  hundred  ducks 
rose  to  view,  circled  a  few  moments,  and 
then  drew  out  in  long,  quivering  lines, 
and  struck  off  lakewards. 

"There  are  your  geese!"  laughed  An- 
dy, with  much  conviction ;  and  after  such 
a  third-degree  morning  I  was  almost 
ready  to  confess  that  I  had  been  seeing 
things.  However,  just  to  satisfy  our- 
selves, or  to  be  explicit,  I  should  say  my- 
self, that  I  had  been  duped — and  the 
thought  was  not  pleasing  at  all,  either — 
we  drove  off  southward,  knowing  that  if 
any  geese  were  really  in  that  part  of  the 
country  they  must  pass  within  eyeshot 
when  they  returned  to  the  lake  in  the 
forenoon. 
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"There  they  are!" 

As  usual  Andy  was  the  first  to  get  his 
eye  on  them.  We  had  mounted  a  slight 
ridge  along  the  edge  of  a  threshed  field 
and  there  out  on  the  stubble,  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  distant,  a  goodly  concourse  of 
grays  were  feeding  quietly,  so  we 
swerved  off  to  the  nearest  haystack  and 
made  camp.  Camp-making  at  such 
times  consists  of  putting  the  outfit  on 
the  lee  and,  if  possible,  the  sunny  side 
of  the  stack,  tethering  a  horse  to  each 
wheel,  and  giving  them  a  feed  of  oats, 
and  then  unpacking  everything  from  the 
box  of  the  democrat.  For  experience  in 
the  past  has  taught  us  that  the  best-be- 
haved horse  on  the  farm  is  not  to  be 
trusted  beside  the  loaded  rig.  He  gets 
lonesome,  standing  there  on  the  prairie  so 
far  from  home,  and,  being  idle,  sets  out 
to  amuse  himself. 

In  consequence,  when  you  return,  to 
he  greeted  by  his  glad  nickering  and  re- 
proaching eyes  that  seem  to  say,  "Why 
were  you  gone  so  long,  anyway?"  yOu 
will  find  that,  among  other  things,  he  has 
torn  the  top  out  of  a  seat  cover,  crunched 
the  side  from  the  grub-box,  and  expecto- 
rated half-munched  oats  through  the 
opening  upon  what  sandwiches  he 
couldn't  reach,  drawn  the  cork  and  up- 
set the  water  jar  into  the  reserve  ammu- 
nition, and  shaken  his  blanket  or  robe 
from  his  back  to  the  ground,  and  tramped 
upon  it. 

Taking   Their  Ease 

The  geese  were  in  ho  hurry  back  to 
the  lake,  for  doubtless  a  guzzle  of  plump 
wheat  has  a  good,  satisfying  feeling  after 
the  green  stuff  of  the  summer  in  the 
Arctic  regions,  and  we  lay  in  the  warm 
sun  on  the  stack  and  watched  them.  It 
was  my  innings  now,  and  after  studying 
them  long  with  the  glasses  I  could  not 
refrain  from  remarking  that  th'ey  did 
slightly  resemble  mosquitoes.  There 
were  some  two  hundred  laughers  and  a 
small  flock  of  black-necked  fellows,  most 
probably  Hutchins.  We  were  a  little 
surprised  to  find  the  former  on  the 
threshed  field,  as  early  in  the  season  they 
show  a  preference  for  the  fields  dotted 
with  shocks. 

Though    very   well   aware   that   such 


places  make  excellent  blinds  for  shooters, 
they  rely  on  their  sharp  sight  and  ex- 
treme cunning  to  warn  them  of  danger. 
When  feeding  in  shocks,  the  first  flocks 
cirde  and  reconnoiter  a  great  deal,  often 
passing  and  repassing  the  contemplated 
spot  a  dozen  times  before  alighting. 
Then  they  not  only  glean  from  the  field, 
but  climb  upon  the  sheaves  and  guzzle 
to  their  hearts'  content — which  with  a 
goose  means  till  his  neck  is  packed  tight 
with  several  ounces  of  grain. 

About  ten  o'clock  they  rose  in  three 
detachments,  and  with  much  tittering 
and  cackling  strung  off  lakewards.  They 
did  not  even  take  the  precaution  as 
usual  to  rise  out  of  gunshot,  and  it  was 
very  evident  that  they  were  just  down 
and  a  little  rusty  on  the  subject  of  shoot- 
ers. We  might  easily  have  obtained 
shots  by  lying  hidden  in  the  grass  on  the 
lakeward  side  of  the  field,  but  that,  of 
course,  would  have  been  poor  tactics  in 
goose-hunting.  Andy  now  declared  that 
he  was  going  to  kill  some  geese  in  the 
evening;  Rob  intimated  that  the  gun  he 
carried  would  live  up  to  the  traditions 
founded  when  she  was  in  the  hands'  of 
his  father,  and  I  felt  that  negatives  were 
assured. 

We  prepared  early  for  the  evening 
flight,  and  by  two  o'clock  had  the  pits 
dug  and  the  decoys  set  out  and  were  ready 
to  do  the  disappearing  act  at  a  moment's 
notice.  Andy's  pit  was  just  in  front  of 
mine,  while  Rob  was  located  about  fifty 
yards  distant,  across  the  expected  line  of 
flight.  In  the  corner  of  my  pit  was  a 
pocket  for  the  kodak  case,  that  it  might 
be  kept  out  of  the  way  of  my  feet,  and 
the  muzzle  of  the  twelve-gauge,  nicely 
hidden  in  stubble,  protruded  about  an 
inch  over  the  pit-rim. 

The  digging  and  arranging  of  a  goose- 
pit  is  an  art  by  itself.  Probably  no  two 
hunters  fix  it  just  alike,  but  there  are 
certain  things  which  must  be  borne  in 
mind  by  every  successful  goose-shooter. 
The  greenhorn  usually  excavates  a  grave 
and  throws  the  earth  up  conspicuously. 
The  second-rank  tyro  covers  the  fresh 
earth  with  straw,  or  sticks  weeds  upright 
in  it.  And  it  is  amusing  to  watch  the 
wily  goose  wink  one  eye  at  these  blinds 
and  move  along — when  the  other  fellow 
is  in  the  pit,  of  course. 
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TITTERING    FAR    OUT    OF    RANGE 

But  the  real  goose-pit  has  no  fresh 
earth,  no  weed  fringe,  no  straw,  nothing, 
and  it  can  be  detected  only  from  a  dis- 
tance of  a  few  feet.  It  is  a  study  to  take 
a  turn  over  a  much-hunted  field  in  the 
fall  and  see  the  various  types  of  hole  left 
behind.  Most  of  them  will  be  filled, 
but  their  design  will  still  be  plain.  There 
will  be  the  round,  the  oval,  the  square, 
and  oblong  pits,  deep  and  shallow,  nar- 
row-mouthed and  wide,  some  big  at  the 
bottom,  others  small,  and  so  on  to  suit 
the  whim  or  sometimes  the  bulk  of  the 
shooter  who  handled  the  spade. 

The  bulk  of  the  Nimrod  has  some- 
times a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  I  once 
heard  of  a  goose-hunter  who  had  to  fore- 
go this  particular  chase,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  he  could  not  get  himself  hid- 
den. He  managed  in  the  early  days, 
when  the  geese  were  not  very  wide- 
awake and  discerning,  but  in  later  times 
when  they  had  developed  the  critical  eye, 
it  was  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  get 
out  of  sight.  The  poor  fellow  weighed 
three  hundred  and  forty  pounds,  and  car- 
ried much  of  it  within  his  waistband,  so 


that  a  cellar  capable  of  holding 
him,  even  when  he  took  along 
the  hired  man  to  excavate  it, 
was  an  impossible  blind  on  the 
stubble  feeding-ground. 

About  three  o'clock  we  noted 
a  visitor  in  a  buggy  approach- 
ing from  across  the  field,  and  it 
was  with  some  trepidation  in 
our  hearts  that  we  received  him, 
for  owners  of  fields  do  not  al- 
ways welcome  shooters,  and 
sometimes  have  a  way  of  visit- 
ing you  just  after  you  have  set 
up  and  telling  you  that  you  are 
wanted  urgently  out  on  the  road 
allowance.  We  usually  ask  per- 
mission, but  in  the  present  case 
the  field  was  so  far  from  any 
buildings  that  we  had  not  done 
so.  However,  the  clinking  of 
sheet-iron  decoys  soon  reached 
us  and  revealed  his  mission  long 
before  he  arrived. 

"Hello!     Geese   feed   here?" 

We    weren't    sure,    but    we 

thought  they  fed  somewhere  on 

the   section.      He   looked    down 

at  the  oat-stubble  and  his  eyes 

narrowed  knowingly. 

"Well,  I  think  I'll  go  up  on  the  knoll 
and  set  up.  I  thought  they  lit  up  there 
a  little  farther.  Good  decovs  you've 
got." 

"You  think  we  are  green.  But  wa:t, 
3'ou  primitive,  and  we  will  show  you,  if 
your  cast-iron  junk  doesn't  scare  all  the 
geese  off  this  section." 

Such  wras  Andy's  comment  after  our 
caller  had  pulled  off  a  little  distance.  It 
was  a  case  of  the  little  knowledge  being 
dangerous.  He  of  the  sheet-iron  decoys 
knew  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  geese 
feed  on  wheat  stubble,  and  wTe  were  in 
an  oat  field.  What  he  didn't  know  was 
that  this  was  the  tenth  case,  and  we  were 
on  the  exact  feeding-ground — the  only 
place  worth  while,  as  a  rule. 

About  four  o'clock  Rob's  warning 
shout  and  pointing  hand  announced  the 
start  of  the  evening  flight.  Off  to  the 
southeastward,  just  above  the  horizon, 
the  first  flock  was  visible.  Cunning  as 
usual,  they  were  not  taking  the  same 
course  over  which  they  had  gone  to  the 
water,  and  it  was  evident  now  why  we 
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had  missed  them  in  the  morning.  It  is 
this  waiting  on  a  flock  and  watching  in 
hopeful  expectancy  that  gives  a  great 
part  of  the  keen  zest  to  goose-shooting. 
The  flock  is  visible  three  or  four  miles 
distant,  and  though  it  really  takes  the 
birds  but  a  few  minutes  to  cover  that  dis- 
tance the  suspense  seems  prolonged  to 
hours. 

The  watchers  can  never  be  sure  just 
what  the  incoming  birds  will  do.  They 
may  give  his  layout  an  exceedingly  wide 
berth,  or  they  may  decoy  almost  into 
his  pit.  And  the  sight  of  a  goodly  flock 
of  geese  decoying  close  is  a  sight  worth 
while,  and  always  a  nerve-wrecker 
for  the  tyro.  The  man  who  can  shoot 
at  such  times,  without  having  his  bump 
of  excitement  stirred  through  ;md 
through  is  not  a  sportsman,  but  a  killer 
in  cold,  cold  blood,  and  he  had  better  go 
home  and  behead  hens. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  this  flock 
must  encounter  our  friend  on 
the  wheat  field  before  they 
could  reach  us.  As  they 
swung  in  toward  his  layout 
and  eased  up  a  little  on  their 
wings,  Andy  turned  a  dis- 
gusted glance  at  me  and — 
but  what  he  said  was  proper 
and  fitting  under  the  circum- 
stances. Then  suddenly  the 
birds  climbed  skyward,  for 
they  had  sized  up  the  "cast- 
iron  junk,"  and  passed  on 
very  high.  Of  course,  he 
fired,  and,  much  to  our  sur- 
prise, a  goose  wiggled  a  mo- 
ment, hard  hit,  and  then  set- 
tled to  earth  in  a  quick  slant. 

"Must  have  pushed  mighty 
hard  on  that  old  Kildeer!" — 
this  from  the  other  pit. 

In  a  short  while  another 
large  flock  worked  up  over 
the  same  course,  but  crossed 
the  field  down-wind  of  our 
neighbor  and  headed  for  us. 

"These  are  ours,   Mack!" 

When  Andy  pronounced 
sentence  like  that  on  a  flock, 
it  is  seldom  that  the  law 
doesn't  take  its  course.  But 
instead  of  lowering  and 
swinging  in   up-wind   to  us, 


these  sixty  or  seventy  laughers  swept  by 
quite  as  though  we  were  not  there,  and 
giggled  and  tittered  mirthfully  as  they 
passed  away  to  the  northward.  We 
missed  that  joke.  Another  large  flock 
followed  them  in  five  minutes  and  re- 
hearsed the  same  capers  as  exactly  as 
if  they  had  seen  the  previous  per- 
formance. Then  we  all  said  fitting 
things  and  got  up  and  looked  around. 
There  wasn't  a  red  box  of  shells  pro- 
truding anywhere,  nor  an  overcoat  ly- 
ing on  the  ground ;  the  rig  and  horses 
were  not  in  the  way,  and  the  pits 
passed  rigid  inspection  all  right ;  so  there 
was  nothing  to  do  but  wait  for  another 
flock  of  geese  not  so  well  informed. 

The  next  comers  appeared  to  be  what 
we  were  waiting  for.  They  took  the 
same  course  at  first,  but  when  three  hun- 
dred yards  down  wind  they  turned 
slowly  into  the  breeze  and  lowered  per- 
ceptibly as  they  worked  up  toward  us. 
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A   RIGHT  AND  LEFT 

"They  look  good !"  whispered  Andy. 

"Say  when,"  I  replied. 

Nearer  and  nearer  they  loomed  up, 
their  shrill  voices  now  sounding  plainly 
and  so  different  from  the  trumpet  notes 
of  the  black-necked  grays,  their  quick 
wing  strokes  reduced  almost  to  a  half- 
soar,  up,  up  till  their  yellow  out-thrust 
beaks  were  plain  against  their  ruddy-gray 
plumage,  till  their  white-face  crescent 
that  gives  them  their  name,  till  their 
eyes- 


"Now,  Mack!" 

I  bobbed  up  with  the  kodak  set  and 
ready,  pointed  it  toward  the  flock,  and 
glanced  at  Andy.  His  gun  was  directed 
toward  the  southward,  and  I  turned  the 
lens  around  in  that  direction  also.  No 
time  to  adjust  the  eye  to  the  finder,  but 
only  to  point  at  them  generally,  and — 
bang.  I  saw  the  leading  goose  collapse, 
and  I  pressed  the  shutter  release.  Bang! 
and  the  flock  was  tittering  hysterically 
far  out  of  range,  and  two  of  their  num- 
ber were  dead  in  the  stubble. 


But  another  flock  was  al- 
ready in  sight.  In  fact,  they 
were  so  close  that  while  I 
was  getting  the  next  film  in 
position  Andy  deemed  it  too 
risky  to  attempt  to  retrieve 
the  dead  birds  and  left  them 
as  they  fell.  The  new  flock 
came  in  as  well  as  the  pre- 
ceding, but  very  considerately 
swung  up  to  Rob's  pit  instead 
of  ours.  I  held  myself  down 
till  they  were  almost  over 
him ;  then  I  rose  and  held 
the  finder  upon  them,  and 
when  the  crash  of  the  guns 
burst  out  I  pressed  the  re- 
lease. The  net  result,  as  far 
as  could  be  judged  at  the 
time,  at  least,  was  one  dead 
goose.  Rob  had  cut  loose  on 
them  when  they  were  very 
close  to  him  and  head  on,  a 
very  difficult  shot  with  these 
geese  that  are  the  swiftest  of 
them  all  awing;  and  as  a 
result  he  missed  them  with 
both   barrels. 

We  had  scarcely  secured 
the  dead  birds  and  put  them 
out  of  the  way,  when  three 
more  flocks  were  coming,  one  detach- 
ment after  the  other,  and  about  half 
a  mile  apart.  I  was  making  adjust- 
ments and  declaring  that  I  was  going  to 
use  both  kodak  and  gun  this  time,  when 
a  profoundly  disgusted  remark  from  rm 
companion  caused  me  to  look  up  quickly. 
He  didn't  say  very  much — words  are  so 
impotent  at  such  times.  Approaching 
along  the  edge  of  the  stubble  were  three 
teams,  each  hauling  a  binder.  They 
were  strung  out  a  good  distance  apart, 
and  it  didn't  need  a  mathematician  to 
figure  out  that  those  teams  would  be  in 
front  of  us  when  the  geese  arrived.  They 
were ;  and  though  each  flock  halted  a  lit- 
tle in  indecision  and  climbed  higher  as 
though  to  await  the  passing  of  the  ob- 
structionists, they  finally  decided  to  pass 
on  to  the  northward. 

The  next  flock  came  broken  in  two 
detachments,  and  two  birds,  separating 
from  their  companions,  swung  in  ahead 
of  the  rest  and,  flying  very  low,  seemed 
bent  on  going  right  over  the  lad's  pit. 
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Andy  whispered  to  me  to  wait  for  the 
flock  in  the  rear ;  so,  hoping  that  Rob 
wouldn't  open  fire  on  the  two,  I  pivoted 
around  to  the  front,  when  bang,  down 
came  the  head  goose,  and  bang,  his  mate 
followed — as  pretty  a  right  and  left  as 
the  goose-grounds  ever  saw.  They  were 
old  birds,  with  plump  breasts  almost 
black  with  the  handsome  markings,  and 
he  was  proud  of  them.  It  was  his  first 
double,  and  I  snapped  him  at  Andy's  pit 
as  he  held  them  up  for  inspection. 

For  some  time  there  were  no  more 
birds  in  sight.  The  sun  was  getting  low, 
and  we  had  concluded  that  the  flight  was 
over,  when  the  last  belated  string  ap- 
peared on  the  horizon.  They  decoyed 
beautifully  and  came  up  exactly  between 
the  pits.  When  they  had  almost  reached 
the  line  and  I  saw  that  tragedy  was  in- 
evitable, I  rose  and  held  the  finder  on 
them  while  the  two  guns  roared  a  volley. 
Then  I  snapped,  put  down  the  kodak, 
grabbed  up  the  gun  and,  swinging 
around  after  the  flock,  brought  down  the 
goose  on  the  end  of  the  line.  It  was 
only  then  that  I  realized  that  it  was  rain- 
ing geese,  for  seven  of  them  fell  within 
a  hundred  yards.  In  point  of  deadliness 
the  kodak  is  not  usually  classed  with  the 
twelve-gauge;  and  it  is  hardly  possible 
that  my  shutter  did  any  of  the  damage. 
It  was  not  a  cross  shot  into  a  swarm  of 
geese,  for  the  flock  was  small;  and  such 


a  killing  in  the  annals  of  the  trio  was 
without  precedent;  but  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  those  six  geese  that  went  away 
whole  will  never  again  travel  to  their 
feeding-ground  thirteen  strong. 

The  flight  was  over;  so  also  thought 
our  neighbor  on  the  wheat  field,  and  the 
clash  of  his  metal  decoys  came  to  us 
over  the  still  prairie  as  he  picked  up  and 
left.  So  we  also  packed  up,  and,  having 
a  bite  to  eat,  set  off  homeward,  satisfied 
that  our  first  outing  of  the  season  on  the 
goose-grounds  had  been  a  success. 

To  be  acceptable  to  a  gun  man,  I  real- 
ize that  this  narrative  ought  to  end  right 
here,  but  to  a  kodaker  this  is  impossible. 
For  the  benefit  of  the  latter,  I  will  state 
that  that  precious  roll  of  film  was  devel- 
oped the  next  night,  with  Andy  ably 
assisting.  If  I  had  not  been  case-hard- 
ened against  the  little  disappointments 
caused  by  the  eccentricities  of  the  kodak, 
if  my  bump  of  chagrin  had  not  been 
wearing  calloused  welts,  inches  thick, 
from  former  experiences,  I  verily  believe 
I  would  have  shed  tears.  The  first  ex- 
posure got  the  picture  shown  herewith, 
where  the  leading  goose  may  be  seen 
killed  in  his  tracks,  but  scarcely  falling; 
the  other  two  films  of  the  birds  in  flight 
were  blanks.  Some  sand  had  clogged  the 
shutter  and  it  had  not  made  an  exposure. 

"Better  go  back  to  the  gun,  Mack!" 
was  the  comment  of  my  assistant. 
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How  Water  and  Weather,  Times,  Seasons  and  Conditions  Affect 
the  Value  of  the  Dry  Fly 


EFORE  going  further  into 
the  details  of  casting  and 
fishing  the  dry  fly,  it  would 
be  well  to  consider  at  some 
length  the  question  of  the 
best  times  and  the  most  fav- 
orable places  when  and  where  the  angler 
would  be  wise  to  depend  solely  upon 
the  floater;  that  the  fascination  of  dry- 
fly  fishing  is  such  that  many  fly  fisher- 
men elect  to  practice  no  other  method 
under  any  and  all  conditions  goes  with- 
out saying,  but  the  fact  remains  that  un- 
der average  American  fly-fishing  condi- 
tions the  floating  fly  is  sometimes  at  a 
disadvantage  and  the  average  American 
angler  may  well  accept  this  fact  with 
good  grace,  using  the  dry  or  sunken  fly 
turn  and  turn  about  as  the  occasion  de- 
termines. In  this  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
understood  as  holding  any  brief  for  the 
wet  as  against  the  dry  fly  for  any  such 
reason  as  that  "bigger  bags"  may  at 
times  be  killed  with  the  wet  fly  than 
with  the  dry — it  is  merely  a  question  of 
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a  few  good  fish  taken  by  fair  methods 
under  the  prevailing  conditions.  If 
these  may  be  taken  by  dry-fly  casting,  so 
much  the  better;  if  not,  then  assuredly 
the  average  angler,  whose  fishing  trips 
are  few  and  to  whom  a  moderate  suc- 
cess on  the  stream  seems  very  desirable, 
may  have  recourse  to  the  wet  fly  with- 
out losing  caste — and  that,  at  times, 
nothing  can  be  done  fishing  dry  is  a  fact 
easily  susceptible  of  proof. 

Personally  I  have  never  so  fully  en- 
joyed fly  fishing  as  I  have  since  taking 
up  the  dry  fly,  which  I  have  now  come 
to  use  almost  exclusively  and  often  when 
I  know  perfectly  well  that  more  success 
would  attend  the  use  of  the  sunken  fly. 
This,  however,  I  take  to  be  a  strictly 
personal  matter;  my  fishing  opportuni- 
ties are  many,  and  although  I  am  on  the 
stream  a  great  deal  (during  the  last  ten 
years  at  the  very  least  four  days  a  week 
throughout  the  season),  it  is  only  in- 
frequently that  I  go  out  with  any  great 
desire  to  "catch  fish."     To  the  general 
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run  of  trout  fishermen,  for  the  reasons 
stated  above,  I  would  not  advise  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  dry  fly;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  angler  elects  to  practice 
this  method  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others, 
that  is  his  affair — and  a  matter  for  con- 
gratulation. 

It  would  seem  that  the  ideal  condi- 
tions for  the  dry  fly  are  somewhat  as  fol- 
lows: A  clear,  smoothly  flowing  stream, 
whether  fast  or  slow  being;  immaterial 
ii  the  surface  is  not  too  broken ;  the 
stage  of  water  should  be  normal,  al- 
though at  the  lower  levels,  as  the  sea- 
son advances,  everything  is  in  favor  of 
the  dry  as  against  the  wet  fly ;  finally, 
insect  life  should  be  fairly  abundant  on 
the  stream  and  the  trout  feeding  more 
or  less  at  the  surface  on  the  natural  fly. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  season,  when 
the  stream  is  apt  to  be  in  flood  and  the 
water  very  cold  and  more  or  less  dis- 
colored, the  wet  or  sunken  fly  is  plainly 
indicated.  Until,  with  the  progress  of 
spring,  air  and  water  have  grown  warm, 
and  the  bright  sunshine  brings  on  the 
natural  ephemeridae,  the  fish  are  usually 
ground-feeding,  or  feeding  in  mid-water. 
and  will  rise  only  infrequently  to  the  fly 
fished  upon  the  surface.  At  such  times 
the  fly  caster  who  holds  to  the  employ- 
ment of  the  dry  fly  is  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment. 

In  fact,  it  would  seem  that  fly  fishing 
under  these  conditions  should  be  done 
more  along  the  lines  of  bass  or  salmon 
fly  fishing — not  with  the  idea  of  simulat- 


ing even  approximately  the  natural  in- 
sect food  of  the  fish,  but  rather  with  the 
purpose  of  exciting  the  trout  and  induc- 
ing them  to  strike  by  the  use  of  a  glit- 
tering or  highly  colored  fly  which,  fished 
considerably  beneath  the  surface,  arouses 
their  curiosity  or  anger  or  may  be  taken 
for  a  small  minnow.  This  style  of  fish- 
ing with  the  fly  is  distinctly  on  a  lower 
level  than  the  correct  imitation  of  the 
natural  floating  insect  by  means  of  the 
dry  fly;  nevertheless,  in  fairness  to  the 
many  fishermen  whose  days  on  the 
stream  are  rare  and  eagerly  anticipated 
with  attendant  hopes  of  some  practical 
success,  I  cannot  but  advise  the  use  of 
the  sunken  fly  under  the  conditions 
named  or  when,  at  any  time  during  the 
season,  somewhat  similar  conditions  pre- 
vail. 

In  an  average  season  the  dry-fly  man 
may  confidently  expect  success  on  suit- 
able water  from  about  the  first  of  May 
to  the  last  days  of  the  open  time.  The 
trout  streams  are  now  clear  and  at  or  be- 
low the  normal  stage  or  water;  the 
temperature  of  the  water  is  rising  stead- 
ily; the  observant  fly  fisherman  will  note 
the  natural  ephemerida?  abundant  at  in- 
tervals over  and  on  the  stream — and 
there  is  no  sight  in  nature  (at  least  from 
the  writer's  viewpoint  and,  I  fancy, 
from  that  of  all  other  trout  fly  fisher- 
men) more  interesting  or  more  wonder- 
ful than  a  good  hatch  of  duns.  With 
the  advance  of  the  season  and  the  usual 
gradual  falling  of  the  water,  conditions 
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WHERE  THE  MOST,  THE  BEST,  OR 
ANY  TROUT  WILL  BE  FOUND  IS  A 
MATTER  OF  TIME  AND  TEMPERATURE 

ever  grow  more  and   more   In   favor  of 
the  dry  and  against  the  wet  fly. 

I  could  easily  cite  numerous  instances 
which  have  occurred  in  both  my  own 
experience  and  in  that  of  other  anglers 
which  go  to  prove  the  effectiveness  of  the 
floating  fly  on  low,  clear  water,  late  in 
the  season,  when  the  wet  fly  is  usually 
ineffectual.  Without,  however,  going 
into  narrative  detail,  it  should  be  suffi- 
ciently obvious  that,  under  the  condi- 
tions named,  a  very  delicately  dressed 
floating  fly,  in  appearance  quite  similar 
to  the  natural  ephemeridae  common  to 
the  stream,  attached  to  a  practically  in- 
visible leader  and  riding  down  buoyantly 
on  the  surface,  with  wings  erect,  in  the 
exact,  jaunty  manner  of  the  natural  dun, 
is  far  more'  apt  to  deceive  the  fish  than 
two  or  more  wet  flies,  shapeless  and 
draggled,  of  dubious  coloration,  pulled 
across  or  against  the  current  in  a  manner 
never    followed    by    the    natural    insect. 


Wherever  «a  fly  may  be  located,  the  dry 
fly  is  distinctly  the  thing  for  late  spring 
and  summer  fishing. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  con- 
cerning the  character  of  the  streams 
favorable  for  the  employment  of  the  dry 
fly — that  is,  as  regards  the  natural  char- 
acteristics of  the  water  itself,  whether 
fast  or  slow  in  current,  smooth  or 
broken,  shallow  or  deep,  and  so  on. 
The  dry  fly,  having  originated  upon  the 
placid  currents  of  the  south  of  England 
rivers,  it  is  only  natural  that  the  im- 
pression should  prevail  that  a  floating  fly 
can  be  used  effectively  only  on  a  slow 
stream.  The  practice  and  experience  of 
American  fly  casters  has  thoroughly 
proved  this  an  erroneous  theory.  It  may 
be  truthfully  said  that  the  dry  fly  may 
be  successfully  used  upon  all  except  white 
water. 

It  is  not  the  rate  of  the  current  which 
determines  the  suitability  of  the  floating 
fly  to  any  given  stream ;  wherever  the 
surface  of  the  water  is  unbroken  the  dry 
fly  works  well,  but  where  white  water 
prevails,  although  the  angler  may  persist 
in  the  use  of  the  dry  fly,  actual  dry  fly 
fishing  is  impossible ;  the  fly  can  only 
be  made  to  float  for  an  infinitesimal 
length  of  time,  is  almost  immediately 
drowned  by  a  wave  or  drawn  under  by 
a  whirlpool,  and  the  result  is  a  hybrid 
sort  of  angling  in  the  nature  of  wet-fly 
fishing  with  a  dry  fly. 

The  point  has  been  made  that  even 
under  these  conditions  it  is  best  to  use 
the  dry  fly,  on  the  ground  that,  dry  or 
wet,  the  floating  fly  is  materially,  in 
form  and  coloration,  a  better  imitation 
of  the  natural  fly  than  is  the  average 
wet  fly.  Under  like  circumstances,  the 
natural  insect  acts  in  a  similar  manner, 
that  is,  is  drawn  under  the  surface  in 
broken  water  and  carried  here  and  there 
by  conflicting  currents.  For  some  time 
it  has  been  my  custom  to  use  dry  flies  for 
wet-fly  fishing;  but  I  would  emphasize 
the  fact  that  fishing  a  drowned  fly  in 
white  water  is  hardly  genuine  dry-fly 
fishing,  and  that  any  resultant  success 
must  be  accredited  to  the  wet-fly  meth- 
od. Any  statement  to  the  effect  that  the 
dry  fly  may  be  used  in  the  rapids  of  any 
trout  stream  where  white  water  is  the 
rule  must  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt 
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and  with  due  allowance  for  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  man  who  makes  it. 

In  any  stream  the  swift  runs  where 
the  water  is  smooth  may  be  very  effec- 
tively fished  with  the  dry  fly;  taking  an 
average  of  American  trout  streams,  ex- 
cepting the  smaller  rocky,  mountain 
brooks  (generally  a  succession  of  shal- 
low, rough  rapids  with  comparatively 
few  smooth  places),  it  may  be  said  that 
a  fly  may  be  quite  successfully  floated 
over  probably  three-quarters  of  the 
water  comprised.  By  smooth  water  I 
do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  meaning 
absolutely  flat  water — the  floating  fly 
will  ride  a  wave  or  a  succession  of  them 
with  surprising  buoyancy — but  if  the 
crests  of  the  wave  are  broken  into  mini- 
ature "white  caps,"  then  the  fly  is  soon 
drowned.  The  wet  fly,  or  wet-fly  meth- 
ods, should  be  followed  wherever  the 
water  is  of  the  latter  description.  The 
writer's  own  custom  when  fishing  a 
stream  wherein  smooth  and  white  water 
alternate  constantly,  is  to  use  a  single 
dry  fly,  a  Coachman  or  Wickham's 
Fancy,  casting  dry  or  wet  as  the  nature 
of  the  stream  renders  expedient. 

In  line  with  a  general  discussion  of 
the  times  and  localities  when  and  where 
the  dry  fly  is  indicated,  it  should  possi- 
bly be  noted  that  dry-fly  casting,  as  the 
more  clever  method  and  designed  particu- 
larly for  the  purpose  of  angling  for  edu- 
cated trout,  should  be  favored  over  wet- 
fly  fishing  on  any  stream  which  is 
whipped  a  great  deal  by  wet-fly  fisher- 
men. That  the  trout  of  such  a  stream 
grow  "gut  shy"  and  exceedingly  canny, 
and,  at  best,  when  the  stream  is  clear 
and  natural  insect  food  somewhat  abun- 
dant, rise  reluctantly  to  the  wet  fly,  is 
axiomatic.  In  view  of  the  fine  tackle, 
the  finesse,  and  the  fidelity  to  nature 
afforded  by  the  dry-fly  method,  it  would 
seem  that  no  angler  could  for  a  moment 
doubt  the  efficacy  of  the  floating  fly  un- 
der such  circumstances.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  believe — although  practical  ex- 
perimentation has  never  yet  been  possi- 
ble— that  a  skilfully  fished  wet  fly,  on  a- 
stream  where  dry-fly  fishing  has  become 
the  rule,  might,  on  occasion,  by  the  very 
novelty  of  the  thing,  be  made  to  do 
wonders. 

Finally,   as  regards  the  general  ques- 
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tion  of  when  and  where  to  use  the  dry 
fly,  let  me  emphasize  the  fact  that,  for 
success,  the  sportsman  must  have  confi- 
dence in  the  floater  and  use  it  constantly 
wherever  he  may  consistently  do  so — 
that  he  must  not  consider  his  box  of  dry 
flies  as  merely  supplementary  to_  his  fa- 
miliar, old-time  book  of  wet  flies,  but 
must  give  preference  to  the  dry-fly 
method,  consider  himself,  in  fact,  a  dry- 
fly  fisherman,  and  have  recourse  to  the 
wet  fly  only  when  his  common  fishing 
sense  advertises  the  fact  that  the  floater 
is  not  the  thing  for  the  time  being. 

Sporadic  experimentation  with  the 
dry  fly  when  the  wet  has  failed,  although 
frequently  successful  in  its  purpose,  is 
not  a  true  test  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
method  when  followed  consistently,  or 
of  the  degree  of  true  sport  which  the 
dry  fly  is  capable  of  affording.  Of  all 
forms  of  angling  the  phrase,  "it  is  not 
all  of  fishing  to  catch  fish,"  is  most  true 
of  fishing  with  the  floating  fly. 
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Coming  now  to  the  question  of  when 
and  where  to  fish  the  floating  fly  on 
water  evidently  suitable  therefor,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  American  dry- 
fly  caster,  of  necessity,  usually  fishes  the 
water  rather  than  the  rise,  it  is  evident 
that  the  fly  fisherman  must  depend  upon 
his  knowledge  of  trout  haunts  and  hab- 
its in  the  determination  of  this  matter. 
Given  a  stream  fairly  abundantly  stocked 
with  trout,  either  fontinalis,  the  native 
speckled  brook  trout,  fario,  the  brown 
trout,  or  with  rainbows,  where  the  most, 
the  best,  or  any  trout  will  be  found,  is 
to  a  considerable  extent  a  matter  of 
time  and  temperature — notwithstanding 
which  the  careful  angler,  and  in  partic- 
ular the  dry-fly  fisherman,  will  proceed 
to  fish  all  the  water  except  such  as  may 
be  known  from  previous  experience  to 
be  barren  of  trout. 

In  general,  trout  will  be  found  at  the 
head  and  foot  of  riffles  and  rapids;  at 
the  head  and  tail  of  pools;  in  the  lee  of 
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rocks  in  swift  runs;  under  shady,  shelv- 
ing banks  and  boulders  and  similar 
"hides";  particularly  in  warm  weather, 
where  small,  cold,  spring-fed  brooks  en- 
ter the  trout  stream;  and  anywhere 
where  the  set  of  the  current,  as  in  little 
bays  and  on  the  bends,  is  such  as  to  col- 
lect insect  food  in  quantity.  Really,  the 
angler  need  only  remember  that  trout 
require  cold,  moving  and  aerated  water, 
especially  brook  trout,  and  the  same 
thing  is  true  of  brown  trout  in  some- 
what lesser  degree. 

To  enlarge  upon  the  matter  further 
would  be  impractical  herein.  In  point 
of  fact,  stream  experience  alone  will  en- 
able the  angler  to  spot  confidently  and 
with  precision  the  places  where  a  good 
trout  may  be  lying.  Each  trout  taken 
by  an  observant  fly  fisherman  adds  to 
the  angler's  sum  of  knowledge  regarding 
"where  the  trout  hide" ;  it  would  seem 
that  a  mental  picture  of  the  place  is  re- 
tained subconsciously — the  trend  of  the 
current,  the  character  of  the  banks  and 
stream  bed,  and  where,  in  relation  to 
some  prominent  object,  such  as  a  large 
boulder  or  possibly  a  sunken  log,  the 
trout  rose;  all  these  and  other  details 
are  noted  and  mentally  recorded,  and 
eventually  the  angler,  by  the  correla- 
tion and  association  of  these  mental  pic- 
tures, comes  to  recognize  instantly,  al- 
most to  a  matter  of  inches,  the  places 
where  a  rise  may  be  expected.  That  an 
experienced  fly  fisherman  can  tell  "al- 
most to  a  matter  of  inches"  where  a 
trout  will  rise  may  seem,  to  the  casual 
reader,  to  be  putting  it  rather  strongly. 
However,  inquiry  of  some  sportsman  of 
many  seasons'  experience  with  the  fly 
rod  will  definitely  settle  the  matter  one 
way  or  another. 

While,  indeed,  the  character  of  Amer- 
ican trout  streams  is  such  as  to  definitely 
discourage  fishing  the  rise  purely,  it  can- 
not be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  the 
dry-fly  angler,  while  fishing  the  water, 
should  constantly  be  on  the  lookout  for 
a  rising  trout.  Time  and  time  again, 
while  fishing  a  good  pool  or  run  where 
the  rise  of  a  trout  could  be  noted,  the 
writer  has  spotted  rising  fish  to  his  very 
practical  advantage.  In  this  regard  it 
might  be  well  to  note  the  fact  that  a 
rising  and  feeding  trout  creates  very  lit- 
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tie  disturbance  on  the  surface  of  the 
stream  and  does  not,  in  accordance  with 
the  popular  idea,  leap  above  the  surface ; 
sometimes  there  is  a  slight  "plop,"  and 
at  times  a  little  spray  thrown,  but  the 
fish  very  seldom  shows  itself  and  twenty 
trout  could  rise  within  the  vision  of  an 


inexperienced  and  inattentive  angler 
without  attracting  his  attention.  Upon 
glassy,  still  pools  the  subsequent  widen- 
ing circle  of  ripples  tells  the  plain  story 
of  a  rise;  in  a  current,  however,  the 
actual  rise  must  be  seen — and  often  is  if 
you  are  looking  for  it. 


AN    AVERAGE   BROWN   TROUT 
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COUNTRY  CLUBS  FOR  EVERYBODY 
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Illustrated  with    Photographs 

Ways  of  Securing  Playhouses  for  All  Who  Have  a  Little  Money 

and  a  Little  Time 


the 
ing 


PON  Pierre  the  blazing 
summer  days  of  the  upper 
Missouri  had  descended. 
From  the  streets  of  the  city 
seemed  to  be  rising  a  vague 
haze  that,  trembling,  met 
glaring  warmth  of  the  sun,  beat- 
down.  Across  the  street  from 
John  Blake's  office  a  horse  hitched 
to  a  delivery  wagon  was  being  drenched 
with  a  hose.  In  the  shade  of  the  awn- 
ing on  the  real  estate  office  some  chil- 
dren, languidly  making  up  their  minds 
how  to  pass  the  time,  were  standing. 
School  had  closed  for  vacation. 

John  Blake  watched  them.  He 
watched  the  steaming  streets,  the  swel- 
tering lethargy  of  the  city.  He  pushed 
back  his  desk  chair,  walked  over  to  the 
window,  and  tried  to  see  past  the  hud- 
dled housetops,  toward  the  open  coun- 
try, where  the  grass  was  green  and  the 
sky,  clear  of  smoke,  a  deep  blue,  blown 
with  the  puffy  cotton  of  trailing  clouds. 
And  looking,  he  yawned,  stretched  and 
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conceived  a  thought  that  in  Pierre  was 
little  short  of  treason. 

For  John  Blake  had  felt  how  good  a 
vacation  would  be.  In  Pierre,  you  see, 
nobody  took  vacations!  Everybody  was 
a  worker,  the  kind  of  worker  who  be- 
lieves in  keeping  his  nose  to  his  job  three 
hundred  and  thirteen  days  of  the  year. 
In  fact,  most  of  his  kind  were  sorry 
that  fifty-two  Sundays  cut  in.  Vaca- 
tions? The  person  taking  one  might 
well  be  suspected.  He  was  an  idler,  a 
trifler, — in  short,  an  undesirable  in  this 
bustling  city  of  South  Dakota. 

But  reflecting  upon  the  new  thought, 
John  Blake  began  to  like  it.  He  liked 
it  so  well  that  in  the  evening  he  called 
upon  ten  of  his  best  friends.  Also,  he 
told  them  what  was  in  his  mind.  More, 
to  each  of  them  he  put  a  proposition. 
As  he  said  it  to  one,  he  said  it  to  all. 
And  this  is  what  he  said : 

"We  in  Pierre  are  working  foolishly. 
We  are  working  too  hard,  too  long.  Be- 
cause  of   this   we   are   not   getting   the 
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best  results  that  we  should.  Run  an 
engine  always  at  full  speed  and  it  will 
break  down.  We  are  more  delicate  than 
engines.  We  should  give  ourselves  a 
rest." 

His  friends  nodded  their  heads  sagely. 
To  them  had  come  the  thought  of  re- 
bellion— rebellion  against  the  treadmill 
of  Pierre.  In  their  hearts  they  had 
thought  of  this  for  a  long  time.  None, 
however,  had  dared  to  speak.  They 
had  waited  for  a  leader.  Now  he  had 
come.     They  told  him  to  go  on. 

"What  I  propose  to  do,"  continued 
John  Blake,  "is  to  build  a  permanent 
playhouse  on  a  permanent  playground. 
Four  hours  ride  from  here  are  the  cool 
regions  of  the  Black  Hills.  There  we 
build  a  clubhouse.  It  will  be  a  place 
where  our  families  can  live  during  the 


long  hot  summer.  We  have  a  tennis 
court,  croquet,  fishing,  boating,  perhaps 
golf.  There  we  find  mountains  to 
climb,  cool  woods  of  pine  through  which 
to  stroll.  We  rest  our  minds;  rebuild 
our  bodies." 

Fine! — agreed  the  others.  But  how 
was  it  to  be  made  possible?  Clubhouses 
cost  a  lot  of  money.  John  Blake  was 
prepared  for  their  objections. 

"We  shall  form  a  stock  company,"  he 
explained.  "Each  family  interested  in 
the  plan  will  buy  one  share  of  stock. 
The  price  will  be  as  low  as  possible. 
Besides,  by  living  out  at  the  clubhouse, 
expenses  will  be  so  reduced  that  the 
members  will  be  able  to  save  the  price 
of  that  share  very  quickly." 

So  John  Blake  and  his  ten  friends 
waited   eagerly   for   Saturday  afternoon. 
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When  it  came  they  climbed  aboard  a 
train.  At  the  end  of  four  hours  they 
alighted  in  the  Black  Hills — a  wild 
country,  a  paradise  of  pine  trees  and 
trout  streams.  Nearby  Mount  Tamoha 
lifted  its  bare  head  5,000  feet  above  sea 
level.  In  the  distance  Mount  Harvey 
showed  itself  in  outlines  of  dim  blue. 
On    all    sides    lay    the    rolling    country, 


and  that  if  each  family  gave  $66.00  for 
a  bond,  that  the  Idea  would  evolve  into 
something  substantial.  Whereupon  they 
began  a  search  for  the  Fifty.  It  was 
an  easy  search,  for  like  themselves  many 
other  people  of  Pierre  were  secretly  har- 
boring the  Spirit  of  Vacation.  So  began 
the  Lodge  of  Pierre. 

By  the  middle  of  June  it  was  opened. 


DUNWOODIE,   N.   Y 


IS   A   CLUB  THAT  GREW  OUT  OF  A   COMBINATION   OF  GOLF 
AND  REAL  ESTATE 


green  and  undulating,  darkened  in  great 
places  beneath  eclipsing  clouds.  And 
as  John  Blake  and  the  Ten  Faithful 
stood  in  the  canyon  of  Rapid  River  they 
breathed  deeply  and  felt  a  glow  come 
into  their  cheeks.  On  them  the  Spirit 
of  the  Open  Country  had  fallen. 

After  selecting  a  site  for  the  clubhouse 
they  returned  to  Pierre.  On  Monday 
they  consulted  a  builder.  He  gave  them 
estimates  and  plans.  They  went  to  a 
furnishing  store  and  learned  what  it 
would  cost  to  outfit  a  clubhouse.  Then 
they  got  busy  with  pencil  and  paper  and 
made  some  calculations.  They  found 
that  if  fifty  families  could  be  interested 


The  location  was  in  a  deep  canyon,  at 
a  point  where  gravity  could  be  used  to 
pump  the  spring  water.  The  clubhouse 
was  a  large  rustic  building,  finished  in 
lath  and  plaster.  Fitted  with  plumb- 
ing and  baths,  it  cost  but  $3,334.62. 
Completely  furnished  the  bill  came  to 
$778.35  more.  In  the  lodge  were  sleep- 
ing accommodations  for  seventy  persons. 
Around  its  two  floors  ran  big  verandas 
where  many  families,  preferring  to  sleep 
in  the  open  air,  had  their  cots  placed 
and  partitioned  by  curtains.  On  the 
first  floor  was  a  wide  living  room,  with 
the  indispensable  stone  fireplace,  a  dining 
room,    a    kitchen,    and    a    refrigerated 
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pantry.  Near  the  house,  tents  were 
pitched  for  those  who  preferred  to  be 
alone. 

From  the  outset  there  was  no  class 
distinction.  The  lodge  brought  every- 
one to  a  common  level.  The  wealthy 
proprietor  of  Pierre's  largest  drygoods 
store  sat  down   to   dinner  with  one  of 


his  clerks.  (Sounds  like  a  "Socialist 
farm"  but  it's  true.)  The  days  were 
spent  on  the  tennis  court,  on  the  croquet 
plot,  along  the  banks  of  the  trout 
streams,  over  the  hills,  berrying  up  the 
mountains — anywhere  the  Open  Coun- 
try called. 

During  the  first  season  a  house  charge 
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of  ten  cents  a  day  was  maintained. 
Everything  was  conducted  at  cost  and 
this  was  low  enough  for  all.  There  was 
ample  help, — two  cooks,  waiters,  and  a 
general  manager.  The  table  was  simple, 
yet  in  that  keen  air  everyone  ate  raven- 
ously. Moreover  the  cost  of  meals,  in- 
cluding   help    and    every    expense,    was 


about  twenty-five  cents  on  the  average 
(hope  some  indignant  housewife,  seeing 
this,  doesn't  fly  into  a  flurry). 

And  so  Pierre  took  its  vacation,  got 
away  from  the  city,  had  a  playground 
where  those  who  had  the  time  and  the 
money  to  play  went  away  and  received 
that  which  was  good  for  them.     That 
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was  five  years  ago.  To-day  Pierre  has 
another  organization  for  purposes  of  ex- 
ercise and  recreation.  That  bustling  city 
has  become  quite  converted  to  the  idea 
of  vacations.  This  new  place  is  called 
the  Pierre  Country  Club.  It  should  be 
called  "Everybody's  Country  Club"  for 
it  is  operated  on  the  same  plan  as  the 
lodge — on  the  same  plan  as  the  other 
three  clubs  in  South  Dakota.  I  mean 
those  at  Huron,  Brooklings,  and  Sioux 
Falls.  More  than  that,  it  is  operated 
like  the  hundreds  of  other  country  clubs 
scattered  throughout  the  country.  For 
the  name  has  ceased  to  mean  something 
aristocratic.  No  longer  does  it  suggest 
a  gated  place  of  pillared  verandas  and 
smooth  lawns  where  only  the  wealthy 
may  go.  To-day  it  means  a  playhouse 
for  all  who  have  a  little  money  and  a 
little  time — in  short  one  of  the  places 
suggested  by  the  title  of  this  article. 

I  have  taken  Pierre  as  an  example 
because  it  is  in  South  Dakota.  The  un- 
traveled  Easterner  would  expect  to  find 
a  country  club  there  about  as  much  as 
he  would  in  Alaska.  I  also  chose  Pierre 
because  of  the  remarkable  way  in  which 
its  people  were  tied  down  to  wTork,  be- 
cause of  their  unwillingness  to  take  even 
the  briefest  of  vacations.  And  now, 
what  I  shall  try  to  do  is  to  show  how 
this  spirit,  reflected  in  the  lodge  at 
Pierre,  has  cast  a  spell  over  the  country. 

Do  you  know  that  there  are  over  a 
thousand  country  clubs  scattered  through 
the  states?  Of  course,  by  the  term,  I 
mean  places  where  golf  is  played.  The 
two  are  inseparable.  Pierre  crowds  in 
because,  I  am  told,  they  have  a  plot  for 
clock  golf.  But  what  is  more  important, 
the  annual  dues  of  these  clubs  are  very 
small.  Before  me,  as  I  write,  lies  a 
directory  of  them  all.  By  glancing  over 
the  pages  I  find  that  in  two-thirds  of 
them  the  dues  are  not  more  than  twenty- 
five  dollars  a  year.  Surely  most  men 
who  have  the  time  for  exercise  can  af- 
ford to  pay  that  much  for  it. 

Let  us  take  a  few  clubs  here  and  there. 
In  Anniston,  Ala.,  for  instance,  they 
have  a  good  club  the  dues  of  which  are 
the  astonishingly  low  figure  of  $6.00  a 
year.  Over  in  California,  at  Coronado, 
there  is  a  more  pretentious  organization 
— but  it  costs  onlv  $9.00  more.     Com- 


ing east,  we  find  at  Galesburg,  111.,  the 
Soangetaha  Club  and  its  annual  fee  is 
only  $25.00.  At  Burlington,  Iowa, 
there  is  another  at  $12.00.  So  much 
for  the  Middle  West. 

Going  up  into  Massachusetts  we  find 
that  the  very  popular  club  at  Pittsfield 
costs  but  $25.00  a  year;  at  Southbridge 
there  is  one  for  $10.00.  Coming  down 
into  New  Jersey  we  find  clubs  within 
access  of  New  York  City — and  their 
dues  are  low.  In  Glen  Ridge  there  is 
a  pretty  club  that  costs  its  members  only 
$25.00  a  year.  In  Colonia  the  charge 
is  $5.00  less.  Search  out  a  more  pre- 
tentious organization.  Take  Baltusrol, 
about  which  you  have  heard  so  much. 
To  the  man  who  lives  in  New  York  its 
dues  are  around  $30.00.  And  going 
over  to  New  York  State  we  find  Briar- 
cliff  for  $20.00;  Cornwall  for  $25.00. 
For  those  who  can  afford  a  club  that 
costs  a  little  more  there  are  Dyker 
Meadow  and  Dunwoodie,  each  at 
$50.00. 

When  Canton  Went  Dry 

So  much  for  a  general  idea  of  what 
the  dues  in  country  clubs  have  been  aver- 
aged to.  Now  let  us  see  how  another  one 
of  these  organizations  came  to  be  formed. 
1  mean  the  one  at  Canton,  O.  Its  story 
is  interesting.  It  might  be  entitled — 
"The  golf  club  that  was  made  possible 
because  a  township  voted  dry!"   Listen: 

In  the  beginning  (which  was  in 
1903)  was  a  brewery.  This  brewery 
built  a  large  hotel  and  an  amusement 
park  on  the  west  bank  of  Myers  Lake. 
This  was  on  the  outskirts  of  Canton. 
For  a  time  the  brewery  delivered  many 
kegs  at  the  amusement  park.  It  took 
away  many  bank  bills.  But  while  it  was 
making  a  lot  of  money  a  few  people  of 
Canton  who  had  played  golf  elsewhere 
saw  no  reason  why  they  shouldn't  enjoy 
themselves  at  home.  (You  may  not  see 
the  relation  between  golf  and  beer  but 
there  is  one  just  the  same.)  So  they 
went  to  see  the  Widow  Harter.  She 
owned  a  farm  about  three  miles  from 
the  city.  Now  the  land  of  this  farm 
was  particularly  suited  to  golfing  pur- 
poses. The  men  who  wanted  to  play 
asked   her   for  the  privilege   of  playing 
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there.  She  very  kindly  gave  it.  After  a 
time  more  men  become  interested.  A 
sort  of  club  was  formed.  Its  headquar- 
ters were  on  the  makeshift  links  of 
Widow  Harter's  farm.  All  went  well 
with  them. 

Not  so  with  the  brewery.  Over  in 
the  township  where  its  amusement  park 
was  located  some  preachers  had  begun 
a  crusade.  They  thought  things  were 
damp  enough  with  the  lake  around. 
They  wanted  the  people  to  vote  dry. 
The  people  did.  The  brewery  could  sell 
its  products  no  longer  at  the  amuse- 
ment park.  Finally  it  closed — the 
amusement  park,  not  the  brewery. 

Then  began  a  period  of  idleness  for 
the  tract  across  Myers  Lake.  It  was  de- 
serted. The  buildings  of  the  old  amuse- 
ment park  began  to  rot.  One  day  the 
Northern  Ohio  Traction  Company  se- 
cured the  land.  They  hoped  to  do  some- 
thing with  the  hotel.  They  reopened 
it,  and  failed.  The  hotel  was  hard  to 
reach  across  the  lake.  The  traction  com- 
pany's line  was  not  convenient,  and  the 
guests  that  were  expected  never  came. 
The  brewery  had  made  a  success  of 
the  hotel  simply  on  account  of  the 
proximity  of  the  amusement  park.  So 
when  Widow  Harter's  golfers,  looking 
for  a  site  upon  which  to  build  their  own 
links,  came  to  the  office  of  the  traction 
company  they  were  made  very  welcome. 
A  few  more  visits,  and  they  were  given 
a  long  lease  on  the  property  where  the 
brewery  used  to  sell  its  beer. 

To-day  where  the  amusement  park 
was  there  is  a  very  pretty  clubhouse. 
It  is  called  the  Lakeside  Country  Club. 
It  is  built  in  a  grove  and  screened  by 
many  trees,  stands  high,  overlooking  the 
blue  waters  of  the  lake.  Twelve  acres 
of  woodland  surround  it  and  beyond 
stretch  the  golf  links,  ninety  acres  of 
them,  laid  out  for  nine  holes,  on  a  beau- 
tiful sweep  of  green  country.  Twenty- 
five  minutes  from  the  business  section  of 
Canton,  its  dues  moderate,  the  club  is 
becoming  one  of  the  most  popular  in  the 
State  of  Ohio.  It  costs  $20  to  join  it; 
men  pay  $30  annually,  for  women  a  re- 
duction of  $20  is  made,  for  Lakeside  is 
a  family  club.  On  Saturday  afternoon 
you  may  see  many  "foursomes,"  scat- 
tered over  the  links,  friendly  couples  in 


keen  rivalry.  Nearly  four  hundred 
members  contribute  to  its  support,  al- 
though not  more  than  half  of  them  play 
golf.  I  have  the  secretary's  word  for 
that  statement.  So,  you  see,  Lakeside  is 
something  of  a  social  centre  as  well. 

And  that's  another  phase  of  the  new 
type  of  country  club.  Not  only  does  it 
afford  exercise,  but  sociability  as  well. 
It  is  a  place  where  people,  coming  from 
the  city,  meet  those  living  in  the  sub- 
urbs nearby.  It's  a  place  where  friend- 
ships are  formed.  It's  a  place  where  a 
man  may  pick  his  own  companions. 

"But,"  you  object,  "the  dues  are  small. 
I  grant  you  that.  But  you  are  merely 
paying  for  the  privilege  of  spending 
money.     The  extras  are  heavy." 

To  that  I  shall  reply  in  just  the  way 
a  Baltusrol  man  replied  to  me  when  I 
raised  the  same  objection. 

Expenses  What  You  Make  Them 

"That's  not  true,"  he  said.  "The  ex- 
tras are  up  to  you.  You  must  play  with 
people  whose  inclinations,  if  not  their 
incomes,  are  like  your  own.  If  you  find 
yourself  with  a  party  who  are  playing 
for  a  dollar  a  hole  and  you  can't  afford 
it,  cease  to  be  of  that  party.  With  a  club 
having  a  membership  of  from  one  hun- 
dred to  seven  hundred,  it's  not  hard  for 
a  man  to  find  congenial  companions  with- 
out getting  in  over  his  head." 

And  now  let  me  tell  you  how  one  of 
the  best  golf  courses  in  New  England 
came  to  be.  It  is  the  story  of  how  the 
State  of  Vermont  acquired  a  country  club 
for  which  its  users  claim  that  "there  is 
no  better  in  this  country."  It  is  the 
story  of  the  Ekwanok  Country  Club, 
just  outside  Manchester. 

About  ten  years  ago  many  people  from 
New  York,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey 
and  eastern  Pennsylvania  spent  their  sum- 
mers in  Manchester, — Manchester-in- 
the  Mountains,  as  the  hotel  people  call 
it.  Now,  most  of  the  summer  guests 
were  enthusiastic  golfers.  Whence  they 
came  were  excellent,  well-appointed  club- 
houses— all  the  enjoyments  that  belong 
to  people  who  know  enough  to  provide 
for  themselves  places  of  this  kind.  Here 
up  in  the  Green  Mountains,  though,  they 
were  missing.    There  were  no  golf  links, 
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no  tennis  courts,  nothing  that  would  give 
them  the  pleasures  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to. 

Being  rather  resourceful,  the  hotel 
guests  round  about  decided  that  they 
would  build  a  golf  course,  so  they  made 
one  of  nine  holes  and  supported  it  them- 
selves. As  time  wore  on  and  more  and 
more  people  came  to  spend  their  vaca- 
tions in  the  section,  the  more  ambitious 
of  the  early  founders  planned  larger  golf 
links.  Whereupon  just  as  the  good  folk 
of  Pierre  subscribed  for  stock,  so  did 
the  ''summer  boarders"  up  in  Vermont. 
Also  they  took  care  to  sell  the  hotel  pro- 
prietors as  many  shares  as  they  wanted 
or  didn't  want  to  buy.  The  links,  you 
see,  would  attract  people  to  Manchester- 
in-the-Mountains.  It  was  only  just  that 
the  hotel  men  who  would  profit  by  the 
increased  patronage  should  stand  a  con- 
siderable share  of  the  expense. 

Then  the  club  was  built.  It  was  a 
very  pretty  club.  It  had  locker  rooms, 
parlors,  hot  and  cold  showers,  its  wide 
verandas  looked  out  upon  the  beautiful 
sweep  of  the  Green  Mountains  (this  may 
sound  as  if  I  pasted  up  several  sentences 
from  a  summer  resort  guide — but  I 
didn't).  There  were  accommodations 
for  two  hundred  guests,  and  an  eighteen- 
hole  golf  course  was  laid  out.  So  excel- 
lent was  it  that  major  tournaments  began 
to  be  played  at  Ekwanok.  Travis,  Tra- 
vers,  Herreshoff,  Douglas,  and  a  score 
of  other  leading  golfers  drove  off  its  tees. 
In  time  Ekwanok  was  called  "the  Cen- 
ter of  Summer  Golf." 

To-day  from  May  to  November  it  is 
crowded  constantly.  To  it  come  people 
from  many  of  the  large  cities  of  New 
England.  It  is  Manchester's  country 
club, — an  ideal  country  club,  and  all  be- 
cause a  handful  of  "summer  boarders" 
became  dissatisfied  that  the  Green  Moun- 
tains had  no  links  such  as  they  were  used 
to  at  home. 

The  case  of  Ekwanok  suggests  another 
way  in  which  country  clubs  have  sprung 
up  throughout  the  land.  You,  who  want 
one  near  your  home  city  or  town  and  are 
situated  like  Manchester,  heed  its  les- 
son. If  you  have  big  summer  hotels  near 
you,  go  to  their  proprietors  and  put  the 
proposition.  If  they  are  wise  men — and 
most    hotelkeepers    are — you    will    find 


them  only  too  glad  to  help.  To  them 
it  will  be  a  matter  of  business ;  to  you  it 
will  be  a  matter  of  pleasure.  Seek,  there- 
fore, the  hotelkeeper. 

But  Ekwanok  is  not  the  only  club  that 
has  come  about  in  this  way.  Whenever 
you  see  a  little  town  in  some  summer  re- 
sort section  having  a  trim-looking  coun- 
try club,  you  may  put  it  down  to  a  hotel. 
Consider  the  golf  clubs  of  Florida,  of 
Pinehurst,  of  Hot  Springs,  of  the  hun- 
dred and  one  little  places  like  Monroe, 
in  Orange  County.  In  practically  every 
case  you  will  find  that  some  far-sighted 
hotel  man  has  loosened  the  strings  on  his 
money  bags. 

On   a  Real  Estate  Boom 

Real  estate  boomers,  though,  some- 
times do  just  as  well.     For  instance: 

Not  an  hour's  ride  north  of  the  city 
is  a  country  club  very  popular  with  New 
Yorkers.  It  is  Dunwoodie,  a  pretty 
place  atop  a  high  plateau.  From  its  w^ide 
porches  you  may  look  up  and  down  the 
Putnam  Valley;  to  the  west  winds  the 
Hudson  in  a  gleam  of  silver;  to  the  east 
the  country  stretches  away  broken  and 
sparsely  wooded  to  the  distant  waters  of 
the  Sound.  And  just  as  the  location  is 
perfect,  so  are  the  appointments.  An 
up-to-date  clubhouse,  a  pleasant  course, 
interesting  because  of  its  peculiarities,  and 
well-kept  tennis  courts  make  up  a  perfect 
plant.  Ten  years  ago  there  was  nothing 
where  the  Dunwoodie  Country  Club 
now  stands — only  a  jagged  plateau  of 
rough  farm  land.  But  that  was  before 
the  real  estaters  began  booming,  for  as 
they  boomed  Dunv  oodie  grew. 

To  the  west  of  the  clubhouse,  over  to- 
ward the  Hudson,  lies  the  suburban  res- 
idence section  of  Park  Hill.  Now  Park 
Hill  was  developed  by  a  large  real  es- 
tate company.  In  the  early  stages  of  the 
boom  the  company  may  have  thought  it 
good  policy  to  stimulate  interest  in  the 
neighborhood.  I  don't  know  what  they 
thought,  but  I  do  know  that  their  presi- 
dent wanted  a  golf  club.  Also  he 
wanted  it  near  Park  Hill. 

Lots  in  that  section,  however,  were 
bringing  too  high  prices  to  waste  any 
of  them  on  putting  greens,  so  the  real 
estate    president    went    to    Dunwoodie. 
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Over  there,  on  top  of  a  plateau,  he  found 
a  site  upon  which  to  build  the  links. 
But  the  old  farm  land  was  not  owned 
by  his  company;  it  belonged  to  a  larger 
estate.  So  the  president  went  to  see  the 
directors  of  this  estate.  He  showed  them 
how  beneficial  it  would  be  for  all  con- 
cerned were  a  country  club  to  be  built  at 
Dunwoodie. 

A  long  lease  on  the  land  was  secured 
at  a  small  rental.  An  organization  was 
formed  of  charter  members  who  took 
bonds.  For  some  of  these  bonds  the  real 
estate  company  put  up  the  money.  Also 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  first  pres- 
ident of  the  Dunwoodie  Golf  Club  was 
the  president  of  the  Park  Hill  develop- 
ment. Furthermore,  the  most  recent 
president  is  also  a  man  interested  in  the 
real  estate  concern.  So,  you  see,  because 
developers  wanted  to  create  interest  in 
a  certain  section  New  York  received  a 
delightful  country  club — right  in  its 
backyard,  so  to  speak. 

Yes,  this  way  of  getting  country  clubs 
around  real  estate  propositions  is  decid- 
edly popular.  You  will  find  it  has  been 
worked  in  most  places  where  there  are 
no  big  summer  resort  hotels.  It  is  a 
very  agreeable  arrangement  all  around. 
The  real  estate  men  get  what  they  are 
after — development ;  the  golfers  get  what 
they  are  after — a  place  to  play. 

New  York  affords  another  example  of 
this  type  of  club.  I  mean  the  Oakland 
Golf  Club  at  Bayside,  L.  I.  This  one, 
an  out-and-out  real  estate  speculation,  is 
supported  by  an  elect  few  of  the  vicinity. 
Certain  members  own  the  golf  club.  The 
land  belongs  to  them.  They  are  holding 
it  until  the  value  increases  sufficiently, 
then  they  will  sell  out.  Meantime  they 
are  having  a  good  time. 

If  you  want  to  be  a  regular  member 
at  Oakland  it  costs  you  a  lot  of  money. 
You  must  buy  a  bond.  The  latest  quo- 
tation on  these  bonds  is  $450.  Some  day, 
though,  each  of  the  members  will  get 
back  their  $450  with  a  few  hundred  more 
tacked  on  for  waiting,  for  that  golf  club 
out  ajt  Bayside  is  developing  its  own 
property  and  that  of  the  members  in  the 
neighborhood.  Why,  they  even  have  a 
company  for  the  purpose.  Don't  think, 
though,  that  you  cannot  play  golf  at 
Oakland   unless  you  have  $450   to  put 


into  a  bond.  You  may  play  there  by 
paying  $25  a  year.  Even  though  the 
charter  members  are  boosting  real  estate, 
they  haven't  forgotten  the  "Country 
Club  for  Everybody"  idea. 

If  you're  looking  for  another  country 
club  with  a  real  estate  boom  behind  it, 
consider  the  National  Golf  Links  down 
on  the  Shinnecock  Hills.  You  don't  be- 
lieve it?  You  have  heard  that  a  group 
of  millionaires  advanced  the  money  for 
this  course  simply  out  of  a  sort  of  patri- 
otism? Not  at  all.  The  National  Golf 
Links  are  so  located  that  they  practically 
control  all  the  land  on  Shinnecock  Bay. 
This  picturesque  body  of  water  is  one 
of  the  few  on  Long  Island  deep  enough 
for  ocean-going  yachts  to  anchor  in.  It 
is  an  ideal  section  for  a  big  development. 
I  don't  mean  a  commuting  development; 
I  mean  a  place  where  a  number  of  large 
estates  can  be  laid  out. 

Building  the  National 

When  a  little  group  of  wealthy  men 
advanced  the  money  for  Shinnecock, 
they  were  careful  to  buy  up  all  the  sand 
dunes  for  several  miles  outside  the  old 
Indian  reservation.  But  give  them  credit 
for  taking  a  chance  with  their  money  and 
by  so  doing  presenting  New  York  with 
an  excellent  golf  course.  As  you  know, 
its  holes  have  been  patterned  after  the 
best  in  England  and  Scotland.  I  only 
mention  the  future  value  of  the  land  to 
show  how  a  real  estate  speculation  was 
really  being  considered.  But  don't  think 
because  there  are  big  names  connected 
with  Shinnecock  Hills  that  the  club  is 
of  the  type  called  "exclusive."  You 
haven't  heard  much  about  it  lately,  be- 
cause they're  preparing  it  for  the  first 
big  tournament,  which  ought  to  be  held 
this  autumn.  Then  watch  the  National 
Golf  Links.  They'll  be  national  in  real- 
ity— links  for  everybody. 

Out  in  New  Jersey,  though,  you  will 
find  many  little  country  clubs  that  have 
stood  on  their  own  feet.  They  have  had 
help  from  neither  hotels  nor  real  estate 
boomers.  The  brunt  of  their  forming 
has  been  borne  by  charter  members.  Gen- 
erally they  were  wealthy  men  and  it  is 
striking  that  after  they  had  the  club  on 
a  firm  basis,  they  were  all  very  willing 
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to  reduce  the  dues  and  let  other  men  not 
so  wealthy  come  in  on  the  enjoyments. 
Take  the  Country  Club  of  Atlantic  City, 
for  instance.  That  was  organized  by 
some  Philadelphia  millionaires.  To-day 
the  dues  are  $20  a  year. 

So  with  Baltusrol.  There  a  clever 
scale  of  dues  is  maintained,  which  brings 
the  club  within  the  reach  of  the  average 
person  who  can  give  the  time  to  it.  The 
story  of  Baltusrol  is  interesting  because 
it  is  a  story  of  perseverance.  The  first 
chapter  opens  in  mid-May,  seventeen 
years  ago.  Then  it  had  thirty  members 
who  contributed  $10  annually,  totaling 
$300.  To-day  it  has  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  members,  whose  aggregate  dues  may 
be  estimated  at  $25,000.    Quite  a  jump. 

But  that  is  the  way  they  do  things  at 
Baltusrol — jump.  When  they  found 
they  needed  better  facilities  they  agreed 
to  jump  the  dues.  Not  a  protest  was 
heard.  Also  the  raise  was  made  on  the 
principle  that  the  farther  away  a  mem- 
ber lived  from  the  club,  the  more  it 
cost  him  to  reach  it  and  the  more  he 
cpent  while  there.  And  to  that  rule — 
the  zone  system — can  be  traced  the  suc- 
cess of  Baltusrol. 

Three  years  ago  fire  razed  their  club- 
house, so  they  took  the  insurance  money 
as  a  nucleus  for  a  building  fund.  Out 
of  it  jumped  a  "bigger  and  better" 
(sounds  like  Coney  Island)  clubhouse. 
At  a  meeting  the  members  jumped  into 
their  pockets  and  raised  $17,000  in  gift 
subscriptions.  Some  gave  $10,  some  fifty 
times  that.  Now  the  new  clubhouse  is 
in  full  swing — a  "Country  Club  for 
Everybody,"  on  the  southeasterly  slope 
of  picturesque  Baltusrol  Mountain. 

So  much  for  typical  organization. 
There  is  one  down  at  Atlanta,  though, 
that  simply  refuses  to  be  left  out.  Really, 
it  has  made  the  whole  South  envious.  I 
mean  the  Atlanta  Athletic  Club,  where 
they  do  anything  from  golf  to  rowing. 
And  now  I  shall  tell  you  the  story  of 
how  it  came  to  be.  It  is  the  story  of 
a  club  that  was  made  possible  because 
small  boys  "were  always  in  the  way." 

Fourteen  years  ago  there  were  thirty- 
two  men  in  the  Atlanta  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
who  weren't  at  all  satisfied  with  the  way 
things  were  going.  Too  many  small 
boys  were  members  of  the  organization; 


also  they  were  always  in  the  way.  When 
the  men  wanted  to  use  the  gymnasium, 
they  found  it  infested  with  boys.  When 
they  wanted  to  use  the  boathouse,  they 
stumbled  over  somebody  else's  children. 
In  fact,  whatever  they  wanted  to  do  the 
boys  had  done  before  them.  So  the  thir- 
ty-two men  became  very  peevish. 

"We'll  build  a  clubhouse  of  our  own," 
they  said. 

And  because  they  said  it,  the  Atlanta 
Athletic  Club  is  to-day  a  $350,000  or- 
ganization. The  first  thing  the  Thirty- 
two  did  was  to  take  a  small  house.  Soon 
they  wanted  a  larger  house.  Being  good 
talkers,  they  were  able  to  float  a  loan 
of  $40,000.  With  that  they  erected  a 
two-story  building  down  in  the  city. 
That  was  in  1902. 

Growing  at  Atlanta 

Three  years  later  they  felt  their  chests 
stretching,  and  they  leased  two  hundred 
acres  of  land  just  outside  of  Atlanta. 
Here  they  laid  out  an  eighteen-hole  golf 
course,  ten  tennis  courts,  a  baseball  field, 
and  a  boathouse,  fronting  East  Lake. 
Now,  this  land  being  leased  with  the 
privilege  of  purchase,  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore the  club  owned  it.  That  was  the 
way  of  doing  things  that  the  Thirty- 
two  had  inspired.  In  1907,  doing  some 
more  talking,  they  managed  to  sell  bonds 
worth  $90,000.  With  the  money  they 
paid  for  the  site  of  their  city  clubhouse, 
added  two  stories  to  the  building,  paid 
for  the  East  Lake  track,  and  made  many 
improvements. 

But  still  they  were  not  satisfied.  They 
wanted  a  new  clubhouse.  The  old  one 
that  stood  with  its  back  to  the  lake  wasn't 
good  enough.  So  their  spellbinders  got 
busy  and — believe  it  or  not — induced  the 
members  to  subscribe  $50,000.  To-day 
the  club  owns  property  worth  seven 
times  that.  It  has  a  thousand  resident 
members  paying  $50  a  year  for  the  use 
of  the  city  club  and  the  one  at  East  Lake. 
It  has  five  hundred  at  only  $12  a  year 
enjoying  the  remarkable  facilities  of  the 
big  country  club.  Atlanta's  was  a  club 
that  succeeded  because  the  thirty-two 
charter  members  must  have  gone  forth 
with  the  mantle  of  J.  Rufus  Waliing- 
ford  draped  about  them. 
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I  could  go  on  and  tell  you  other  stories 
of  how  other  country  clubs  came  to  be. 
I  could  tell  you  how,  out  at  Hutchinson, 
Kan.,  they  sold  stock  and  built  them 
a  links,  the  putting  greens  of  which  are 
described  by  their  secretary  in  this  way: 
"We  are  in  a  class  of  our  own  when  it 
comes  to  putting  greens.  Our's  are  natu- 
ral buffalo  grass,  which  we  irrigate  with 
our  own  system  of  waterworks  built 
for  that  purpose." 

Not  bad  for  way  out  in  Kansas.  And 
there  are  the  country  clubs  in  many  of 
the  towns  where  small  colleges  are  lo- 
cated. Like  the  one  at  Brunswick,  Me., 
for  instance,  they  are  founded  by  college 
students  who  want  to  play  golf.  Many 
of   the   clubhouses   scattered    throughout 


the    Middle   West   came   about   in   this 
way. 

And  these  are  the  "Country  Clubs  for 
Everybody."  I  have  chosen  different 
types  and  told  how  they  were  formed  so 
as  to  show  you  how  easy  it  all  is.  There 
are  the  lessons  of  Pierre,  of  Lakeside,  of 
Ekwanok — of  all  of  them.  If  your  town 
lias  no  playhouse  it  is  only  a  question  of 
time  when  it  will.  Which  of  the  types 
will  it  be  modeled  upon?  You  don't 
know  ?  You  do  know,  though,  that  the 
dues  will  be  kept  very  low.  In  fact,  you 
are  sure  of  it.  For  only  because  of  that 
reason,  you  see,  has  the  country  club 
received  its  present  and  ever-growing 
vogue — become  a  new  and  delightful 
playground. 


BASE  LINE  AND  NET  PLAY  IN 

TENNIS 

By  RAYMOND  D.  LITTLE 

Growth  of  the  Volleying  Game  and  Development  of  All  Around 
Balance  at  the  Net  and  Base  Line 


iHEORETICALLY  base- 
line play  is  sounder  ten- 
nis than  net  play,  but  his- 
tory and  experience  show 
that  the  persistent  vol- 
leyer  can  defeat  the  per- 
sistent backcourt  player.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  a  man  at  the  net  leaves  "winning 
openings,"  to  take  a  phrase  from  court 
tennis.  A  perfectly  aimed  and  executed 
shot  will  pass  him  almost  invariably  and 
once  passed  an  ace  is  scored  against  him 
as  certainly  as  a  hit  into  the  bleachers 
clears  the  bases.  There  is  no  shot  played 
against  a  base-liner  so  sure  to  win  a 
point  for  his  opponent  as  a  successful 
passing  shot  played  against  the  net  play- 
er; nor  is  there  any  defensive  play  more 
effective  than  the  lob  which  floats  over 
the  head  of  a  man  in  the  forward  court. 
Moreover,  constant  rushing  to  the  net 
is  a  fearful  strain — a  strain  that  is  added 
to  by  the  frequent  necessity  of  suddenly 
darting  out  of  one's  course   to  prevent 


being  passed.  The  volleyer  seldom  has 
the  time  to  prepare  for  his  shot  that  a 
man  has  to  prepare  for  a  ground  stroke. 
Time  and  time  again  he  has  but  the 
minutest  fraction  of  a  second  to  deter- 
mine where  to  send  the  ball.  Altogether 
he  is  forced  to  think,  strike,  and  move 
with  the  greatest  rapidity. 

If  the  base-line  player  of  practice  and 
the  base-line  player  of  theory  were  one 
and  the  same  the  position  at  the  net 
would  be  untenable.  The  latter  is  in- 
fallible, the  former  human;  and,  being 
human,  he  makes  a  perfect  passing  shot 
a  great  deal  less  than  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  time. 

If  we  answer  the  question:  what  be- 
comes of  the  imperfect  passing  shot  when 
played  against  a  good  volleyer  and  what 
becomes  of  the  short  lob,  we  will  begin 
to  understand  why  the  volleyer  can  de- 
feat the  base-liner.  The  short  lob  at  best 
(that  is,  best  for  the  man  playing  it) 
can  be  returned  with  pace  and  depth  or 
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with  pace  and  angle  without  forcing^  the 
man  at  the  net  hopelessly  out  of  his 
position.  At  worst  it  is  "killed."  The 
imperfect  passing  shot  offers  the  same  op- 
portunities to  the  man  at  the  net. 

A  professional  baseball  player  who 
makes  a  hit  every  third  time  that  he 
comes  to  bat  has  a  high  batting  average 
and  I  believe  that  a  tennis  player  who 
passed  a  man  at  the  net  every  third  time 
would  have  a  high  passing  average.  On 
the  other  two  shots  the  volleyer  can  force 
his  opponent  to  cover  very  much  more 
court  than  he  could  if  he,  too,  were 
playing  from  far  back  and  allow  him 
half  as  much  time  in  which  to  cover 
the  greater  field.  These  are  the  reasons 
why  the  argument  of  the  greater  sound- 
ness ot  base-line  play  fails.  But  if 
these  are  not  convincing  the  history  of 
the  game  is  full  of  proof  that  the  position 
at  the  net  has  a  great  offensive  advan- 
tage over  the  position  in  the  back  court. 

You  sometimes  read  in  the  paper  a 
letter  by  an  old-time  ballplayer  to  the 
effect  that  the  men  in  his  day  threw  a 
ball  as  swiftly,  fielded  as  neatly,  and 
batted  as  hard  as  the  men  to-day.  Simi- 
larly you  sometimes  hear  from  a  tennis 
player  of  the  eighties  the  implication 
that  the  Renshawes  or  Sears  played  as 
well  as  any  man  who  ever  held  a  tennis 
racket.  These  older  players  believe  ap- 
parently that  with  one  drink  from  the 
fountain  of  youth  and  without  a  change 
of  method,  Sears  could  win  as  many 
matches  from  Beals  Wright  at  his  best 
as  Wright  could  win  from  Sears. 

It  is  the  base-line  argument  over  again 
and  amounts  to  pitting  theory  against 
fact.  No  doubt  the  great  players  of  the 
eighties  could  hit  the  ball  just  as  truly 
as  those  of  the  nineties  or  those  of  the 
present  decade.  They  were  just  as  good 
natural  players,  just  as  fleet-footed  and 
accurate,  just  as  athletic  and  intelligent, 
but  the  science  of  the  game  had  not 
reached  as  high  a  point  of  development 
and  they  therefore  did  not  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  seeing  all  the  possibilities  in 
tennis  that  we  see  to-day.  The  offensive 
use  of  the  volley  only  began  to  be  under- 
stood with  the  arrival  of  O.  S.  Camp- 
bell in  1890,  and  the  perfect  balance 
of  back  and  front  court  play,  which  is 
the  ideal  of  to-day,  did  not  become  our 


ideal  until  the  international  matches  had 
refreshed  our  memory  on  the  possibilities 
of  the  base-line  position.  As  we  showed 
the  Englishmen  the  possibilities  of  the 
volley,  so  they  recalled  to  us  the  fact 
that  in  strengthening  our  net  game  we 
had  overlooked  our  groundstrokes. 

To-day  we  see  clearly  that  neither  de- 
partment of  the  game  can  be  ignored. 
They  must  both  be  brought  forward  to- 
gether and  made  to  supplement  each 
other.  It  is  certain  that  the  persistent 
volleyer  can  defeat  the  persistent  base- 
liner,  but  it  is  even  more  certain  that 
the  player  who  controls  both  games  can 
defeat  the  persistent  volleyer.  Let  us 
glance  once  more  at  the  history  of  the 
game  because  it  brings  out  so  clearly  the 
strategic  advantage  of  the  net  position 
over  the  back  court  position  and  the  ad- 
vantage which  the  player  who  can  play 
the  back  court  and  the  net  game  offen- 
sively has  over  the  player  who  can  play 
only  the  net  game  offensively. 

Development    of   Net   Play 

Originally  tennis  was  practically  all 
base-line  play;  rallies  were  liable  to  be 
long  continued  because  hard  hitting — 
before  the  days  when  "top"  was  under- 
stood— was  to  an  extent  limited.  If  you 
have  ever  watched  the  Woman's  Na- 
tional Championship  Tournament  you 
must  have  been  struck  with  the  length 
of  the  rallies.  This  is  accounted  for 
by  constant  back  court  play  in  which 
long,  deep  strokes  are  sent  back  anil 
forth  until  one  of  the  opponents  makes 
a  miss  or  is  gradually  forced  out  of  po- 
sition. When  a  player  like  Miss  Sutj 
ton  arrives  on  the  scene  the  situation 
changes  because  her  forehand  stroke  has 
enough  severity  to  be  played  through  an 
opponent  without  giving  her  time  to 
reach  it. 

A  parallel  situation  existed  in  the 
man's  game  when  the  Lawford  stroke 
was  introduced.  This  was  the  crude 
beginning  of  what  we  call  "top."  The 
Lawford  stroke  has  practically  dropped 
out  of  tennis  to-day,  but  the  modern 
stroke  uses  its  principle.  It  was  an 
awkward  stroke  not  capable  of  being 
finely  calculated,  in  which  the  ball  was 
lifted    by   sweeping   the   racket   upward 
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across  its  surface,  the  ball  at  the  same 
time  being  given  a  fast  forward  spin  so 
that  after  a  rather  high  flight  across 
the  net  it  dropped  quite  suddenly.  Top 
must  have  been  used  unconsciously  be- 
fore this  but  here  was  the  beginning  of  a 
conscious  effort  to  "put  something  on" 
the  ball.  With  the  development  of  this 
stroke  it  began  to  be  much  more  possible 
for  one  base-line  player  to  play  past  an- 
other. 

Since  O.  S.  Campbell  we  have  not 
had  a  base-line  champion — a  fact  which 
speaks  volumes.  He  was  the  first  man 
fully  to  grasp  the  advantages  of  the 
net  position  which  are,  as  I  have  said, 
that  you  can  force  your  opponent  to 
cover  nearly  twice  as  much  territory  in 
little  more  than  half  the  time.  Camp- 
bell not  only  saw  this  but  he  made  it 
clear  to  others  and  as  a  result  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  four  out  of  every  five  play- 
ers were  volleyers.  (The  crowd  always 
follows  the  winners.)  Our  leading 
players  began  to  sacrifice  everything  to 
"getting  to"  the  net.  After  O.  S.  Camp- 
bell came  R.  D.  Wrenn  and  during  this 
same  period  two  men  came  out  of  the 
West  who  volleyed  as  well  as  any  men 
we  have  ever  produced,  although  they 
did  not  become  champions.  These  were 
Bond  and  Neil,  both  very  severe  at  the 
net. 

As  I  have  said,  American  tennis  began 
to  be  obsessed  with  the  idea  of  the 
net  game,  the  back  court  becoming  more 
and  more  a  defensive  position.  Since 
R.  D.  Wrenn  we  have  had  as  champions 
Larned,  Whitman,  Wright,  Ward, 
Clothier  and  McLaughlin.  Of  these 
Ward  and  Wright  have  developed  the 
volleying  game  to  its  highest  point, 
Wright  at  his  best  being  the  most  effect- 
ive voider,  with  the  exception  perhaps 
of  Norman  Brookes,  of  Australia,  that 
the  game  has  ever  produced.  He  com- 
bined power  and  speed  with  accuracy 
and,  once  in  command  of  the  net,  it 
w7as  very  difficult  to  dislodge  him  or  pre- 
vent him  from  forcing  the  point  in  his 
own  favor. 

Whitman  and  Larned,  in  his  later  de- 
velopment, stand  out  from  the  group  of 
volleyers  as  men  with  balanced,  all-round 
games.  The  result  is  that  their  records 
stand    ahead   of   the    records   of   Ward, 


Wright,  and  Clothier.  Whitman  was 
unbeaten  champion  for  three  years  and 
Larned  has  won  the  championship  seven 
times.  We  may  credit  these  exceptional 
records  to  a  certain  extent  to  pre-eminent 
natural  ability,  but  I  think  part  of  it 
should  be  credited  to  the  all-round  game. 
We  have  seen  what  is  the  advantage 
of  having  the  net  position.  If  one  can 
contrive  to  hold  it  a  great  proportion 
of  the  time,  it  does  not  matter  if  he  is 
not  quite  all  that  he  should  be  when  play- 
ing in  the  back  court,  or  at  least  let  us 
suppose  that  this  is  the  reasoning  of 
the  volleyer.  Fundamentally  weak  as 
this  reasoning  may  be,  it  has  neverthe- 
less resulted  in  bringing  out  some  im- 
portant points  which  have  now  become 
fixed  in  the  game.  It  has  resulted  in 
the  American  twist  service  as  evolved 
by  Ward — a  service  that  has  since  been 
employed  by  many  players  but  has 
reached  its  greatest  effectiveness  in  the 
hands  of  McLaughlin ;  and  it  has 
brought  out,  too,  the  reverse  twist  serv- 
ice which  Whitman  alternated  so  tell- 
ingly with  a  direct  service  and  which, 
strangely  enough,  has  also  been  carried 
farthest  by  a  Californian,  Bundy. 

Birth    of  American    Twist  Service 

Ward  was  a  great  net-player  and  he 
was  most  at  home  in  that  position.  He 
wished  to  go  to  the  net  on  his  service  as 
most  of  the  tennis  players  of  his  day 
did  and  as  most  of  the  players  to-day 
wish  to  be  able  to  do  wrhen  they  find  it 
necessary.  If  he  had  served  a  straight, 
swift  service,  he  would  have  been  in 
the  same  position  in  running  to  the  net 
that  the  ends  on  a  football  team  are 
when  they  run  down  the  field  under  a 
long,  low,  swift  punt.  He  would  not 
have  reached  the  net  in  time  to  cover 
his  opponent's  return  and  he  would  have 
taken  just  that  much  more  risk  of  being 
passed. 

If  he  had  played  an  ordinary  slow  serv- 
ice in  order  to  have  time  enough  to  reach 
the  net  his  opponent  would  have  had  a 
chance  to  return  his  service  with  deadly 
deliberation.  What  he  wanted  was  a 
service  that  would  give  him  time  to 
reach  the  net  and  still  leave  his  ad- 
versary as  badly  off  as  if  a  swift  serv- 
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ice  had  been  sent  to  him.  Hence  the 
American  twist  service.  I  do  not  know- 
that  Ward  actually  discovered  this  serv- 
ice, but  at  least  he  was  the  first  man 
to  mold  it  to  his  purpose — to  make  it 
cover  his  rush  to  the  net. 

The  American  twist  service  sends  the 
ball  forward  with  an  exaggerated  diag- 
onal spin  so  that  the  ball  after  taking 
the  course  of  an  out  drop  ''breaks"  at  the 
bound.  Instead  of  following  the  course 
of  its  flight  as  an  ordinary  cut  service 
does,  it  bounds  to  the  other  side  and, 
owing  to  the  speed  of  its  spin,  it  bounds 
high.  In  the  hands  of  McLaughlin  or 
Ward  it  can  be  very  accurately  placed 
so  that  it  forces  the  receiver  well  back 
and  out  of  position.  And,  also  owing  to 
the  spin  given  to  it,  the  ball  hangs  in  the 
air,  allowing  the  server  time  to  take  the 
net. 

The  American  twist  service  is  not  so 
important  in  itself — in  fact,  like  the  per- 
sistent volley  its  weaknesses  are  now 
recognized — but  it  first  showed  us  the 
full  possibilities  of  the  service.  And  his- 
torically it  is  very  important  because  it 
taught  us  how  to  get  into  the  net  under 
the  service  without  being  left  at  the 
mercy  of  a  very  strong  return.  But  for 
the  singles  player  rushing  the  net  is  no 
longer  the  religion  that  it  was.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  a  man  should  have  in 
his  control  a  service  which  will  allow 
him  to  take  the  net  when  he  wishes  to. 
Personally  I  believe  the  American  twist 
service  requires  a  waste  of  energy  and 
that  such  a  strong  defense  has  been  built 
up  against  it  that  it  has  greatly  lost  its 
former  effectiveness.  McLaughlin  still 
uses  it  with  great  success  because  he  is 
unusually  strong  and  because  he  can  vary 
it  with  a  fast,  straight  service  which  he 
delivers  with  almost  the  same  movements 
as  for  his  twist  service,  thus  keeping 
his  antagonist  in  a  state  of  uncertainty. 

This  sketch  of  the  American  service 
indicates  the  qualities  which  a  service 
should  have.  It  should  be  an  offensive 
stroke,  leaving  the  man  who  makes  it  an 
opportunity  to  follow  it  in  or  not  as  he 
decides  is  best.  And  as  with  the  service 
so  must  it  be  with  every  other  stroke 
made  from  the  back  court.  The  posi- 
tion should  be  occupied  as  an  offensive 
one,  not  merely  for  the  purposes  of  de- 


fending oneself  until  he  can  run  to  the 
net.  This  was  too  often  the  case  with 
the  persistent  volleyer.  The  all-round 
man  will  not  only  attempt  to  pass  the 
man  at  the  net  or  lob  over  his  head,  but 
he  will  attack  him  and  try  at  every  turn 
to  batter  down  his  guard.  He  must 
make  an  opening  and,  having  made  it,  he 
must  not  hang  back  like  the  old  base-line 
player  but  must  run  in  and  himself  be- 
come a  volleyer. 

In  the  old  days  one  might  have  dis- 
cussed back  court  and  net  play  separate- 
ly ;  to-day  they  have  to  be  taken  together 
for  they  are  inseparable.  We  have  only 
to  compare  the  past  method  of  hitting  a 
ground  stroke  with  the  present.  It  used 
to  be  the  practice  to  hit  the  ball  when 
it  was  falling.  In  this  way  one  gained 
time  in  preparing  one's  shot  and  could 
hit  with  more  careful  precision.  This 
was  a  perfectly  logical  way  of  driving 
before  the  habit  of  taking  the  net  had 
come  in,  but  it  is  no  longer  logical.  The 
element  of  time  has  become  very  impor- 
tant in  tennis. 

The  Position  to  Receive 

Let  us  go  back  for  a  moment  to  the 
American  twist  service.  If  the  receiver 
waits  until  the  ball  is  falling  and  its  spin 
has  diminished  he  will  have  to  stand  far 
back.  The  ball  will  be  traveling  for  a 
longer  time  before  it  reaches  him  and 
after  it  rebounds  from  his  racket  it  will 
take  longer  to  travel  back  to  the  net. 
These  periods  of  time  will  be  utilized  by 
the  server  in  coming  in  and  he  can  be 
comfortably  settled  at  the  net  before  he 
is  forced  to  volley. 

Suppose  the  receiver,  knowing  from  ex- 
perience how  much  the  service  is  going 
to  "break" — that  is,  change  its  course, 
and  understanding  the  effect  of  the 
"twist"  on  his  own  shot,  stands  well  in 
so  that  he  can  hit  the  ball  at  least  be- 
iore  it  begins  to  fall  and  drive  it  with 
a  direction  and  speed  that  allows  for  the 
twist,  the  result  is  entirely  different.  In- 
stead of  giving  the  server  plenty  of  time 
to  reach  the  net,  he  has  given  him  hardly 
enough  time.  He  may  have  caught  him 
on  the  run,  and  in  any  case  he  has  not 
permitted  him  to  hold  the  net  without  a 
struggle. 
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Brookes,  for  example,  stands  far  in 
when  receiving  and  hits  the  ball  while 
it  is  rising.  He  thereby  fairly  doubles 
the  difficulty  of  the  server  to  capture 
the  net  and  at  the  same  time  increases 
his  own  chances  of  capturing  it.  You 
may  argue  that  Brookes  is  essentially  a 
volleyer  and  that  his  one  ambition  in 
life  is  to  reach  the  net.  But  consider 
the  case  of  Larned.  Always  a  great 
player  his  overwhelming  success  coincides 
with  his  change  to  what  might  be  called 
the  modern  driving  position.  That  is,  he 
came  In  closer  to  the  ball.  I  do  not 
mean,  of  course,  that  he  moved  toward 
its  line  of  flight — which  would  be  an  en- 
tirely false  move — but  forward  in  the 
court  so  that  he  met  the  ball  sooner.  By 
this  simple,  time-saving  device  he  added 
so  much  to  the  attacking  power  of  his 
back  court  game  that  it  became  almost 
invincible,  combined  with  the  fact  that 
he  is  always  prepared  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  slightest  opening  and  go  to 
the  net. 

The  rising  ball  is  not  as  safe  to  drive 
as  the  falling  ball  and  it  might  be  radical 
advice  to  say  that  a  young  player  should 
adopt  the  practice  of  driving  a  bail  while 
it  is  still  going  upward,  but  it  can  be 
said  definitely  that  the  top  of  the  bound 
ought  to  mark  the  latest  moment  in 
which  to  drive.  The  drive  should  not 
only  have  the  general  object  of  win- 
ning the  point,  but  it  should  also  increase 
your  own  opportunity  of  reaching  the  net 
and  decrease  your  adversary's.  Every 
stroke  from  the  back  of  the  court  is  made 
then  in  relation  to  a  volley  shot  at  the 
net;  but  to  make  clear  the  difference 
between  the  essential  volleyer  and  the 
all-round  player  it  ought  to  be  repeated 
that  a  player  should  play  his  back 
court  game  not  only  in  relation  to  his 
net  game  but  with  its  own  distinctive 
offense. 

Neither  Wright,  Ward  nor  Clothier 


ever  tried  very  hard  to  force  the  game 
from  the  base-line.  We  might  leave  out 
Clothier  because  at  the  present  time  he 
devotes  much  of  his  practice  to  his 
ground  strokes,  having  a  full  understand- 
ing of  the  modern  game.  Nor  for  that 
matter  are  there  any  fine  points  about 
tennis  that  Wright  and  Ward  do  not  un- 
derstand. But  they  developed  a  game 
which  did  not  permit  them  to  force  the 
play  from  deep  court.  Either  they  had 
to  draw  their  opponent  out  of  position 
with  a  slow  chop  stroke,  or  play  over 
his  head,  in  which  case  they  promptly 
took  the  net  themselves.  Wright  has  a 
wonderful  defensive  shot  in  the  form  of  a 
chop  which  he  can  play  with  remarkable 
accuracy,  but  it  is  not  a  shot  that  can  be 
used  offensively. 

And  this  one  stroke  shows  the  change 
that  has  come  into  tennis  during  the 
period  marked  roughly  by  the  champion- 
ship of  Campbell  and  the  championship 
of  Wright.  A  representative  of  the  game 
in  its  present  stage  has  an  accurate  pass- 
ing shot  and  a  good  lob,  but  he  also  has 
a  "punch."  It  is  the  forcing  game  played 
from  the  back  court  plus  the  forcing 
game  at  the  net  that  marks  our  present 
period  in  tennis.  It  is  not  enough  to 
know  how  to  drive  with  depth  and  angle 
or  to  know  how  to  volley  sharply.  One 
must  have  both  departments  under  con- 
trol and  be  able  to  play  one  against  the 
other,  not  letting  your  opponent  know 
where  your  attack  is  coming  from,  inter- 
weaving both  games  perfectly. 

We  are  attacking  this  problem  from 
one  end,  the  Englishmen  from  the  other. 
Larned  and  Whitman  both  have  solved 
the  difficulties  of  this  balanced  game; 
the  Dohertys  solved  it  after  their  first 
visit  to  America.  A  number  of  our  ar- 
rived players  are  working  on  this  basis 
and  of  the  newcomers  R.  N.  Williams 
has  a  splendid  foundation  to  support  the 
best  type  of  modern  play. 


TWO  "RIGHT"  WAYS  TO  COOK 

A  TROUT 

By   CHARLES   STUART  MOODY 


HERE  are  only  two  right 
ways  to  cook  a  trout,  and 
the  most  diligent  search 
has  failed  to  reveal  the 
trail  of  either  of  them 
very  far  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain   States. 

A  great  many  people  live  and  die  in 
ignorance  of  the  fact  that  there  are  two 
ways  of  preparing  a  trout  calculated  to 
cause  the  gods  on  high  Olympus  to  throw 
away  their  ambrosia  in  sheer  disgust. 
The  usual  slap-dash  method  of  cooking 
a  trout  is  unfair  to  the  trout,  besides  de- 
priving the  angler  of  the  greatest  treat 
the  gods  have  vouchsafed  mortal  man, 
for  know  ye,  no  fish  possesses  the  deli- 
cate flavor  of  a  well-cooked  trout  fresh 
from  the  cold  water.  It  does  not  suffice 
to  slit  the  fish  in  half  and  fry  him  swim- 
ming in  lard,  nor  yet  to  resort  to  the 
time-honored  abomination  of  rolling  him 
in  meal  or  flour. 

The  proper  cooking  of  a  trout  is  an 
art.  To  be  ready  for  a  three  o'clock 
lunch  the  cooking  must  be  started  early 
in  the  morning,  before  daybreak  if  pos- 
sible. The  man  who  is  to  cook  that 
trout  should  arise  from  his  downy  couch 
while  the  stars  are  yet  in  the  sky,  don 
his  wading  boots,  secure  his  rod  and 
creel,  then  tramp  five  miles  over  a  steep 
mountain  trail,  hit  the  stream  and  whip 
it  back  to  within  half  a  mile  of  camp. 
During  that  time  he  will  have  lain  the 
foundation  for  the  cooking.  The  trout, 
after  he  comes  from  the  water,  should 
never  be  returned  to  it,  nor  should  he 
be  suffered  to  flounce  around  in  the 
creel,  burning,  until  death  comes  to  his 
relief.  When  he  is  in  hand  rap  his  head 
smartly  across  the  butt  of  the  rod,  or  if 
a  large  one  disjoint  his  neck  with  a 
sharp  knife.  Place  a  soft  bed  of  moss 
or  -ferns  in  the  creel  and  lay  him  gently 


thereon.  Should  there  be  more  than  one 
trout  place  a  layer  of  moss  between 
them;  never  permit  two  fish  to  touch  in 
the  creel.  Above  all  things,  an  you  are 
a  true  angler,  take  no  more  fish  than 
your  needs  require.  Nothing  is  less  ap- 
petizing than  stale  trout ;  they  should  not 
be  kept  even  over  night. 

When  you  have  reached  camp  light 
your  cooking  fire,  heap  on  dry  wood 
(willow  limbs  are  excellent)  and  allow 
it  to  burn  down  to  a  bed  of  coals.  While 
the  coals  are  making  dress  your  fish  in 
this  wise:  With  a  sharp  knife  slit  him 
down  the  belly  and  remove  the  entrails, 
scrape  the  dark  substance  from  beneath 
the  backbone,  then  wipe  the  fish  inside 
and  out  with  a  damp  cloth,  but  do  not — 
let  me  beg  of  you — dip  the  fish  in  water; 
and  do  not,  as  you  love  me,  attempt  to 
scale  a  trout.  Cut  a  thin  strip  of  bacon 
and  place  it  lengthwise  in  the  belly 
cavity;  sprinkle  with  pepper  and  salt. 

Your  fish  is  now  ready  for  the  last 
rites.  If  you  have  an  old-fashioned 
"Dutch  oven"  in  which  to  cook  your 
trout  you  are  thrice  blest.  If  not,  two 
heavy  frying  pans  must  be  made  to  an- 
swer. Place  the  larger  of  these  on  the 
fire  and  heat  it  thoroughly,  remove  and 
smear  with  a  bacon  rind.  Rake  out  a 
bed  of  coals,  set  the  pan  thereon  and 
place  your  trout  in  it.  Take  the  smaller 
pan  which  has  also  been  heated,  and  in- 
vert it  over  the  larger  one,  cover  both 
with  hot  coals  and  pronounce  whatever 
incantation  or  burn  whatever  incense 
you  choose  for  twenty-five  minutes  by 
the  watch.  I  usually  burn  incense  in 
the  shape  of  a  pipe  of  "dog  leg"  while 
my  trout  is  cooking.  Do  not  lift  the 
cover  while  the  work  is  progressing. 
Let  it  progress. 

You  might  busy  yourself  in  preparing 
a  pot  of  coffee,   a  pan   of  potatoes,  or 
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whatever  other  adjunct  to  the  trout  your 
fancy  may  suggest.  At  the  expiration 
of  the  time  gently  lift  the  cover  and 
reveal  a  crisp  brown  skinful  of  white 
flaky  meat,  all  the  juices  intact,  all  the 
aroma  preserved.  If  you  happen  to  have 
a  bottle  of  Worcestershire  sauce  or  some 
such  chemical  abomination  grasp  it  firm- 
ly by  the  neck,  exert  all  your  force,  and 
hurl  it  as  far  into  the  lake  as  possible. 
Good  trout,  like  good  wine,  needs  no 
bush. 

The  second  method  is  that  of  the 
Western  Indians.  Prepare  your  trout  as 
before.  When  it  is  ready  for  the  cooking 
cut  a  willow  stick  some  four  feet  long 
and  peel  it,  sharpen  one  end  and  thread 
a    strip    of    bacon    on    it.      Place    this 


lengthwise  within  the  fish,  the  end  of 
the  stick  projecting  from  the  mouth;  pin 
the  belly  together  with  two  or  three  wil- 
low pins.  Have  your  fire  burned  down 
to  a  bed  of  coals.  Now  sit  back  on  your 
haunches  Indian-wise,  hold  the  trout  six 
inches  above  the  coals  and  slowly  turn 
it  over.  While  your  companion,  if  you 
have  one,  is  similarly  occupied  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  fire  you  may  while 
away  the  tedium  by  swapping  fish  lies, 
repeating  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ance  backward,  or  any  other  little  in- 
tellectual stunt  that  may  occur  to  you. 
It  takes  about  thirty-five  minutes  to  cook 
a  fair  sized  trout  this  way  but  the  result 
will  more  than  compensate  you  for  the 
time  so  spent. 
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OLYMPICS  AND   OLYMPIADS 

AFTER  a  long  cheer  for  the  Amer- 
ican team  and  their  excellent 
work  at  Stockholm  it  is  in  order 
to  consider  some  of  the  conclusions  that 
flow  from  the  games.  America  won  ap- 
proximately her  fair  share  of  the  events. 
This  is  not  to  boast.  It  is  a  matter  of 
fact  statement  made  after  calm  consid- 
eration of  the  events  of  the  Olympiad 
that  ended  with  the  sixth  Olympics. 
Note  the  scholarly  distinction  between 
Olympics  and  Olympiad.  Some  of  our 
newspapers  are  unable  to  see  any  differ- 
ence between  the  two  terms.  Apparent- 
ly our  British  brethren  labor  under  the 
same  inability. 

Actually  there  is  a  big  difference. 
Races  are  not  won  the  day  they  are  run. 
They  are  won  a  year,  two,  three,  four 
years  before.  Those  who  knew  the 
work  that  has  been  done  in  this  country 
since  1908  knew  that,  barring  the  almost 
miraculous,  America  was  bound  to  win 


in  the  field  and  track  contests  at  Stock- 
holm. The  only  question  was  as  to  how 
much. 

The  American  team  was  organized 
and  trained  for  victory.  Every  part  of 
the  country  was  drawn  on  for  material. 
The  best  instruction  available  was  given. 
The  spirit  of  competition  was  called  in 
to  stimulate  the  desire  for  a  place  on 
the  team.  No  distinctions  of  color,  sec- 
tion, position  or  income  were  permitted 
to  intervene. 

The  result  was  probably  the  ablest 
and  most  versatile  group  of  athletes  ever 
brought  together  under  a  single  banner. 
It  was  a  team  that  was  bound  to  win. 

The  work  that  wrought  this  result 
was  not  done  last  year  or  the  year  be- 
fore. It  has  been  going  on  steadily  for 
years  in  schools  and  colleges,  in  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations  and  ath- 
letic clubs,  in  cities  and  towns  and  vil- 
lages of  all  sizes  or  no  size  at  all.  The 
Public  Schools  Athletic  League  of  New 
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York  City  alone  contains  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  schoolboy  members.  On 
the  Fourth  of  July  this  year  over  forty 
schoolboy  meets  with  full  entries  were 
held  in  different  parts  of  Greater  New 
York.  Out  of  such  organizations  and 
such  meetings  come  the  winners  of  fu- 
ture Olympics. 

As  we  have  said,  this  is  not  to  boast. 
It  is  to  state  a  cold  fact,  as  irrefutable 
as  that  two  and  two  make  four.  Eng- 
lish fears  about  English  decadence  are 
laughable  to  those  who  know  the  Eng- 
lish people.  Decadence  is  a  danger  that 
threatens  every  nation  whose  people  are 
huddled  together  in  cities  or  blighted  by 
the  curse  of  poverty.  England's  prob- 
lem is  no  different  in  that  respect — in 
kind  at  least — from  that  of  Germany  or 
France  or  the  United  States.  England 
has  forgotten  that  it  is  Olympiads  that 
win  Olympics.  First,  you  must  want 
to  win.  Then  you  must  prepare  to  win. 
England  wants  to  win,  but  she  omitted 
to  prepare.  Meanwhile  the  rest  of  the 
world  has  not  stood  still.  If  she  would 
stand  high  in  1916  she  must  begin  now. 

ORGANIZING  FOR  SAFETY 

THE  American  Aviators'  Associa- 
tion founded  "to  save  the  lives 
of  remaining  American  flyers" 
has  been  organized  in  Chicago.  Accord- 
ing to  the  newspaper  reports  "members 
pledge  themselves  not  to  fly  in  an  aero- 
plane they  do  not  think  safe,  regardless 
of  jeers  or  accusations  of  cowardice;  they 
agree  to  seek  action  through  the  national 
aeronautical  body  against  managers  or 
employers  who  seek  to  force  aviators 
into  unsafe  flights,  and  they  have  ar- 
ranged for  a  mutual  exchange  of  experi- 
ences." 

This  is  dodging  the  issue.  A  few  men 
may  have  gone  into  the  air  unwillingly, 
but  the  evidence  is  that  most  of  them 
have  courted  danger.  Would  such  an 
association  have  saved  the  lives  of  John- 
ston or  Hoxie,  of  Moisant,  iBadger, 
Selfridge,  Miss  Quimby,  or  St.  Croix 
Johnstone — to  mention  only  a  few 
American  flyers?  As  Mr.  Grahame- 
White  pointed  out  in  our  September 
issue,  the  prime  requisites  for  safety  in 
flight  are:  strength  in  the  machine;  ade- 


quate instruction  and  preparation  before- 
hand on  the  part  of  the  aviator,  and 
assurance  that  air  conditions  are  at  least 
not  unduly  hazardous  at  the  time  of  the 
flight.  Given  these  conditions,  and  avia- 
tion is  probably  not  much  more  danger- 
ous than  driving  an  automobile  at  high 
speed,  sailing  a  canoe  in  a  tricky  breeze, 
or  riding  cross  country. 

JUGGLING  WITH  THE  FORESTS 

APPARENTLY  our  national  for- 
ests will  not  be  free  from  the 
forays  of  the  deconservationists 
until  the  millennium  dawns.  At  the  time 
this  is  being  written — late  in  July — the 
Agricultural  Appropriation  bill  is  in  con- 
ference in  Washington.  A  Senate 
amendment  is  under  consideration  along 
with  the  body  of  the  bill  that  bears  all 
the  earmarks  of  malice  aforethought. 
Under  the  law  as  it  stands  at  present 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  empow- 
ered, on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Chief  Forester,  to  sell  to  homesteaders 
such  land  in  the  national  forests  as  is 
"chiefly  valuable"  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. The  innocent  little  amendment 
now  in  conference  would  change  "chief- 
ly valuable"  to  "suitable  and  fit." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  call  attention  to 
the  gap  that  this  change  would  open  in 
the  law,  nor  is  it  for  that  purpose  that 
these  words  are  being  written.  By  the 
time  this  magazine  reaches  its  readers 
the  amendment  may  have  been  with- 
drawn or  itself  amended  to  render  it 
innocuous.  But  the  danger  represented 
in  this  insidious  assault  will  remain. 
The  friends  of  the  forests  must  be  sleep- 
lessly  busy  about  their  task  of  defense 
and  education.  Open  attack  can  be  met 
and  turned  aside  much  more  easily  than 
the  midnight  sapping  that  hides  itself  in 
a   small    and    unconsidered   amendment. 

CALIFORNIA     SUPREME    ON    THE 
COURTS 

FOR  the  first  time  the  supremacy  in 
lawn  tennis  has  departed  from  the 
East.  When  Maurice  McLaughlin 
defeated  Wallace  F.  Johnson,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  the  final  round  of  the  Na- 
tional Championship  at  Newport,  August 
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26th,  he  rounded  out  a  season  in  which 
he  and  his  fellows  from  the  Coast  had 
swept  the  boards.  Consider  the  record. 
The  National  doubles  championship  falls 
to  McLaughlin  and  Bundy ;  the  National 
women's  championship  is  in  the  hands  of 
Miss  Browne;  McLaughlin  holds  the 
National  singles  championship.  Add  to 
this  such  unconsidered  trifles  as  the  New 
York  State  championship  in  singles  and 
doubles;  the  California  championship  in 
doubles  to  McLaughlin  and  Bundy,  and 
in  singles  to  McLaughlin  and  the  cov- 
eted Longwood  championship  in  singles, 
and  you  have  a  part  of  the  record  of  our 
California  visitors  for  the  present  season. 

KING  ROGERS 

LAST  August  news  came  out  of  the 
the  jungles  of  Central  Africa  by 
way  of  the  British  Colonial  Office 
of  the  death  of  James  Ward  Rogers, — 
elephant  poacher,  ivory  trader,  and  sol- 
dier of  fortune.  In  the  dry,  unemotional 
fashion  of  an  official  report,  the  tale  bears 
all  the  melodramatic  quality  of  the  yarns 
that  were  wont  to  divert  the  idle  hours 
of  our  youth. 

With  little  money  and  a  scanty  outfit, 
going  daily  in  peril  of  his  life,  hunted  by 
Belgian  and  Britain  alike,  Rogers  bent 
the  natives  of  the  Belgian  and  British 
Congo  to  his  will  and  swept  through  the 
swamps  and  forests  of  the  Congo,  killing 
the  great  "tuskers"  by  the  score  and 
reigning  practically  as  king  over  the  na- 
tive tribes  with  which  he  came  in  con- 
tact. In  recent  years  we  have  come  to 
regard  Africa  with  considerable  com- 
placence as  no  longer  the  home  of  mys- 
tery and  danger.     Apparently  the  jungle 


is  not  yet  subdued  and  Central  Africa 
is  still  a  long  way  from  Broadway  and 
the  Strand. 

CRICKET  VS.  CONVENTIONS 

YOU  probably  could  not  get  fifteen 
Americans  to  sit  through  one 
day's  international  cricket  at 
Lord's,  but  15,000  will  crowd  any  drill 
hall  for  a  w7eek,  and  in  suffocating  mid- 
summer heat  watch  politicians  scream 
themselves  scarlet  over  rival  Presidential 
possibilities. — London  Daily  News. 

Probably,  but  what's  the  moral?  Per- 
sonally we  should  prefer  Lord's,  but  we 
can't  help  feeling  that  there  may  be  a 
few  arguments  on  the  side  of  the  con- 
vention visitors  at  that. 

DESPITE  the  fact  that  everything 
that  could  be  discovered  on  the 
earth's  surface  has  been  pretty 
fairly  investigated,  Florida  comes  to  the 
front  with  a  brand  new  animal  bearing 
the  euphonious  name  of  skink.  Judging 
from  the  name  it  would  not  be  hard  to 
locate  one  of  the  gentleman's  near  rela- 
tives and  we  will  await  further  news 
with  interest. 

AN  English  paper  points  to  the  suc- 
cess of »  the  Marathon  runners 
McArthur,  Gitsham,  and  Stro- 
bino  as  further  proof  of  the  superior  en- 
durance of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  Why  over- 
look such  sterling  Anglo-Saxon  perform- 
ers as  Tewanima,  Jim  Thorpe,  Hannes 
Kohlemainnen,  and  Bouin.  These  gen- 
tlemen showed  that  they  could  do  a  lit- 
tle in  the  enduring  line  themselves. 
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Yachting 

THE  most  important  events  of  the  annual 
cruises  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club, 
the  Astor  Cup  Races,  closed  off  Newport 
August  13th.  The  Astor  Gold  Cup  was  won 
by  the  schooner  Elena,  owned  by  Morton  F. 
Plant,  over  a  42-mile  course.  The  Elena 
was  but  13  seconds  ahead  of  Clark's  Irolita. 
The  Astor  Cup  for  sloops  was  taken  on  Au- 
gust 14th  by  George  M.  Pinchon's  Istalena. 
The  Winsome,  owned  by  E.  Trowbridge 
Hall,  was  beaten  by  52  seconds,  and  the 
Aurora  by  1  minute,  11  seconds.  Five  schoon- 
ers and  nine  sloops  entered  the  race  for  the 
two  trophies.  Other  contestants  in  the  races 
were:  Sloops — Avenger,  Medora,  Dorello  II, 
Adventuress,  Shimna,  Cara  Mia.  Schooners 
Enchantress,  Muriel,  and  Princess. 

The  race  for  the  King  George  V  Cup  was 
won  by  the  Winsome  in  the  last  of  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club  series.  This  cup  was  orig- 
inally presented  by  King  Edward  for  the 
annual  contest  among  American  yachts.  The 
course  of  the  King  George  race  covered  35^ 
miles,  starting  at  Brenton  Reef  Lightship. 
The  Istalena  finished  second,  the  Enchantress 
third,  followed  by  Shimna,  Elena,  Irolita, 
Aurora,  Avenger. 

The  prize  cups  offered  by  the  Newport 
Yacht  Racing  Association  were  won  by  the 
schooner  Elena,  sloop  Istalena  and  George 
L.  Batchelder's  sloop  Dorello  II. 

The  race  for  the  Child  Perpetual  Chal- 
lenge Trophy  was  run  on  August  23rd  by 
the  Atlantic  Yacht  Club.  The  winning  boat 
was  Grayjacket,  owned  by  Floyd  C.  Noble. 
Six  yachts  took  part  in  the   race. 

The  Richardson  Cup  for  the  Yacht  Racing 
Union  of  the  Great  Lakes  was  won  by  the 
Canadian  boat  Patricia  at  Chicago,  two  out 
of  three.  The  American  boat  was  the 
Michicago. 

Rifle  Shooting 
/^\  N  account  of  the  omission  of  the  National 
^-^  and  other  matches  at  Camp  Perry,  the 
attention  of  the  rifle-shooting  world  has 
been  called  to  Seagirt,  N.  J.  The  two  days' 
shoot  for  the  President's  Trophy,   individual 


match,  was  won  by  Corp.  Cedric  M.  Long, 
of  the  5th  Massachusetts,  who  made  a  score 
of  235.  Those  entered  numbered  more  than 
one  hundred  crack  riflemen.  The  shoot  con- 
sisted of  the  skirmish,  surprise  fire,  600-yard 
range,  and  1000-yard  range. 

The  first  and  second  prizes  of  the  Inter- 
state Regimental  Team  match  at  the  Military 
Shooting  Tournament  were  won  by  Iowa 
National  Guardsmen.  The  Gould  Trophy 
was  won  by  Sergeant  Jackson,  of  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps.  The  Hayes  Medal 
was  taken  by  Sergt.  F.  H.  Kean,  of  Massa- 
chusetts. This  match  was  open  to  everybody, 
at  600  yards.  The  Swiss  match  was  also 
open  to  everybody,  the  distance  being  500 
yards.  Each  competitor,  after  firing  two 
sighting  shots,  continued  to  shoot  as  long  as 
he  remained  in  the  bull's  eye.  The  trophy, 
a  Swiss  watch,  went  to  Capt.  W.  H.  Rich- 
ards, of  Ohio. 

Mountain  Climbing 
Hp  HE  highest  point  of  the  Selkirks,  Sir  San- 
*  ford,  11,638  feet,  was  reached  on  June 
24th  by  Howard  Palmer,  Secretary  of  the 
American  Alpine  Club,  and  E.  D.  W.  Hal- 
way.  Several  unsuccessful  attempts  have 
been  made  to  ascend  this  peak,  but  its  gla- 
cial condition  renders  the  feat  extremely  diffi- 
cult. This  is  one  of  the  highest  peaks  of 
the  Canadian  Rockies,  its  comparative  height 
being  about  300  feet  less  than  Pike's  Peak. 
The  annual  Mt.  Baker  Marathon  was  won 
August  1st  by  Harvey  Haggard,  of  Glacier. 
Haggard  covered  the  26-mile  mountain  trail 
in  7  hours,  24  minutes,  beating  the  record 
of  last  year  by  2  hours  and  38  minutes.  Rain, 
snow  and  fog  were  encountered  by  the  con- 
testants. 

Motor    Boats 

THE  motor  boat  Dream,  owned  by  Chas. 
L.  Lagen,  was  the  winner  of  the  Ber- 
muda Challenge  Cup  in  the  Philadelphia- 
Bermuda  race.  The  time  of  the  Dream  from 
the  starting  point  to  the  finish  was  140  hours, 
29  minutes,  5  seconds.  The  only  other  con- 
testant was  the  Kathemma. 

The  Wrigley  Cup  was  won  at  Chicago 
by  J.    S.   Blackton's   Baby  Reliance  II. 
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Polo 

*Tp  HE  Meadow  Brook  and  the  Piping  Rock 
-■•  clubs  played  the  last  of  a  series  of  three 
polo  games  for  special  cups  on  August  15th, 
Meadow  Brook  winning  with  a  score  of  75. 
The  clubs  were  represented  by:  Meadow 
Brook— S.  A.  W.  Ballazzi,  J.  E.  Kowdin, 
Charles  Appleton,  Mr.  Boyer.  Piping  Rock 
— Seward  Cary,  J.  E.  Davis,  E.  W.  Hopping, 
Parker   Kirlin. 

At  Newport,  August  21st,  Meadow  Brook 
defeated  Bryn  Mawr  for  the  Newport  Gold 
Trophy.  The  score  was  7  V-  to  4*4-  The 
line-up  was  as  follows:  Meadow  Brook — 
E.  S.  Reynal.  J.  A.  Rawlins,  Lawrence 
Waterbury  and  Wm.  G.  Loew.  Bryn  Mawr 
— Alexander  Brown,  M.  Stevenson,  R.  E. 
Strawbridge,  F.  A.  Gill. 

In  the  game  for  the  Milbank  Cups  at  Port 
Chester,  the  Port  Chester  team  defeated  the 
Rumson  four  by  a  score  of  13 %  to  3^  goals. 

In  the  game  for  open  polo  championship  at 
Narragansett,  the  Cooperstown  team  beat 
Meadow  Brook  by  3*4  to  3  goals.  Each 
team  scored  4  goals,  but  fouling  at  the  very 
end  of  the  play  gave  the  victory  to  Coopers- 
town. 

In  the  Army  and  Navy  series  the  Phila- 
delphia Country  Club  won  over  the  Point 
Judith  Club  by  17  to  11. 

Golf 

^T"*  HE  title  for  the  open  golf  championship 
-^  of  the  United  States,  played  over  the 
course  of  the  Buffalo  Country  Club,  during 
the  first  week  of  August,  was  won  by  J.  D. 
McDermott,  Atlantic  City  (professional). 
The  leading  amateur  was  Mr.  W.  J.  Travis. 

Legg,  who  has  carried  the  title  of  cham- 
pion for  six  years,  was  winner  in  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  Golf  Tournament,  played  in 
Minneapolis,  August   12-17. 

Tennis 

Maurice  e.  Mclaughlin  was  the 
winner  of  the  All-comers'  National 
Championship  singles  on  the  turf  courts  of 
the  Newport  Casino.  His  opponent  was  Wal- 
lace F.  Johnson,  of  Philadelphia.  Score: 
3—6,  2—6,  6—3,  6—4,  6—2. 


In  a  hotly  contested  four-set  match  Mc- 
Laughlin and  Thomas  C.  Bundy  won  the 
National  Championship  in  doubles  at  New- 
port August  2 1  st. 

The  National  Inter-scholastic  Champion- 
ship was  won  by  Clifton  B.  Herd,  of  Pasa- 
dena, who  holds  the  Harvard  laurels,  de- 
feating Jerry  H.  Webber,  representing  the 
University  of  Illinois,  by  the  score  of  3 — 6, 
6 — 2,  6 — 4  and  6 — 2. 

The  New  York  State  Tennis  Championship 
singles  was  won  by  Maurice  E.  McLaughlin, 
defeating  Richard  H.  Palmer. 

Walter  M.  Washburn,  of  New  York,  won 
the  Point  Judith  Country  Club's  open  tourna- 
ment in  singles,  defeating  Fred  C.  Inman,  of 
New  York. 

Bicycling 

pvONALD  McDOUGAL,  the  amateur  bi- 
*-*  cycle  rider,  won  the  one-mile  World's 
Championship  at  the  Newark  Velodrome  on 
August  25th.  The  struggle  for  first  honors 
narrowed  down  to  three  American  riders. 
His  time  was  2:37  1-5. 

The  One-Mile  Grand  Prize  Race  for  a 
purse  of  $500  was  won  by  Frank  L.  Kramer, 
the  East  Orange  champion.  Alfred  Grenda, 
of  Australia,  was  second  and  Marcel  Dupuv, 
of  Paris,  third. 

Motor    Cycling 

ARTHUR  CHAPPLE,  of  New  York,  es- 
tablished a  new  track  record  for  one 
mile,  doing  it  in  0:38  4-5.  He  also  estab- 
lished a  new  two-mile  mark,  making  the 
distance   in    1.18  4-5. 

E.  J.  Hawkins  and  E.  F.  Kumler,  the 
two  motor  cyclists  who  started  from  Cleve- 
land on  August  21st  in  a  special  match  race 
to  New  York  for  a  purse  of  $100,  finished 
their  journey  the  following  day,  Hawkins 
being  the  victor.  They  traveled  700  miles, 
the  winner's  time  being  28  hours  and  32 
minutes,  counting  time  for  stops  and  checking 
in   at  various  points. 

Johnnie  Albright,  of  Denver,  the  long-dis- 
tance motor  cyclist,  established  a  new  record 
in  the  fifty-mile  race  at  the  Brighton  Beach 
Motordrome  on  August  23rd.  His  time  for 
the  distance  was   38:42  1-5. 


TO  A  FOOTBALL 

O  cubic  foot  of  healthful  spori ! 
A  judgment  cool,   a  courage  high, 
And  brawn — the  old  Olympic  sort — 
Control  thy  zigzag  through  the  sky- 

— Frederick  Lawrence  Knowles. 


From  a  drawing  by  C.  J.  Post  for  "On  Andean  Trails,"  page  156. 

THEY  WERE  OFF  IN  A  FLASH  AND  JUMPING  DOWN  THE  HILL  WITH  AN  UNBRAKED 
COACH    BOUNCING    AT    THEIR    HEELS 
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What  the  Season  Means  to  Coaches  and  Captains  in  the  Way  of 

Thought  and  Effort 


R.     LEE    McCLUNG, 

Treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  gave  a  little  din- 
ner in  New  York  last 
fall  that  was  unique  in 
its  way,  and  I  doubt  if  it 
can  ever  be  equaled  or  repeated  by  any- 
one else.  When  lie  was  at  Yale  he  was 
captain  of  his  university  football  team. 
That  team  was  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able on  record,  going  through  the  season 
without  being  scored  upon  by  anyone 
and  running  up  488  points  against  their 
opponents.  That  was  twenty  years  ago, 
and  as  we  sat  at  that  table  and  looked 
over  the  faces  of  these  men  we  could 
not  help  feeling  that  the  playtime  of 
life  had  had  in  it  the  most  valuable  les- 
sons for  all  these  men  in  future  years. 
In  those  days  of  the  making  of  that  team 
the  writer  was  brought  in  very  close 
contact  with  Mr.  McClung  and  saw 
much  of  the  young  man's  spirit  injected 
into  the  individual  members  of  his  eleven 
and   then   saw,    and    may   perhaps   have 
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helped  somewhat,  the  welding  of  the  in- 
dividual self-reliance  into  a  general 
spirit  of  team  play.  And  to  say  that 
this  was  an  interesting  study  was  to  put 
it  mildly,  for  the  making  of  a  football 
team  has  in  it  certain  elements  of  devel- 
opment that  cannot  be  surpassed  if  one 
has  any  interest  at  all  in  the  develop- 
ment of  character. 

I  have  known  the  head  coach  of  a  big 
university  football  team  who  weighed 
182  pounds  in  September  tip  the  scales 
at  157  at  the  end  of  November  on  the 
eve  of  his  important  game!  And  the 
captain  has  almost  equal  responsibilities! 
Now  this  gives  one  some  idea  of  what 
it  means  in  the  way  of  expenditure  of 
nervous  energy  to  accomplish  what  is 
known  as  "making  a  modern  football 
team."  No  sooner  will  these  lines  have 
been  read  than  some  will  arise  with  the 
contention.  "There!  that  is  just  what 
we  have  been  saying  right  along;  that 
there  is  too  much  of  the  coach  or  captain 
and  too  little  of  the  individual  player  in 
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the  modern  Ameri- 
can game  of  foot- 
ball." These  crit- 
ics are  all  the  time 
advocating  a  sort 
of  game  where 
each  individual 
player  runs  about 
the  field,  picks  up 
the  bail  as  he  has 
opportunity,  kicks, 
passes,  or  runs 
with  it  according 
as  the  mood  of  the 
moment  possesses 
him ;  as  some  of 
these  advisers  say, 
"Make  it  a  game 
that  any  man  can 
play  any  day  with 
any  set  of  men ;  a 
game  that  will  not 
require  signals  and 
team  play." 

Now  a  good 
deal  depends  upon 
what  kind  of  train- 
ing  one   wishes   to 

get  for  these  boys  at  all  modern  games.  If 
lie  just  wishes  them  to  make  a  happy  lark 
of  playtime  perhaps  some  such  game  as 
that  above  suggested  would  be  good,  but 
if  he  wishes  through  the  instrumentality 
of  sport  to  introduce  a  certain  amount 
of  modern  discipline  and  to  secure  for 
boys  the  development  of  some  character- 
istics which  wyill  be  valuable  to  them  in 
later  life,  it  is  far  better  to  take  the 
more    complicated    modern    team    game. 

I  once  talked  with  a  retired  manufac- 
turer who  did  not  at  all  approve  of  the 
present  detailed  methods  of  organization 
and  specialization  in  any  first-class  plant. 
He  told  me  about  the  good  old  times 
when  he  had  only  twenty-five  or  fifty 
men  working  for  him  and  he  used  to 
show  each  one  what  to  do  by  doing  it 
himself  and  then  saying,  "Now,  come 
on,  boys."  He  had  no  respect  for  and 
little  appreciation  of  the  modern  method 
where  one  man  or  set  of  men  repeats 
an  operation  over  and  over  again  while 
others  do  their  part  so  that  the  net  result 
is  a  product  of  specialization.  Now,  it 
does  not  make  any  great  amount  of  dif- 
ference what  walk  of  life  our  boys  are 


GEORGE     WHARTON 

Who     introduced    the     guards    back    play    at 
Pennsylvania. 


going  into ;  they 
will  certainly  find 
that  efficiency  is 
the  watchword  and 
that  efficiency  can 
only  be  obtained 
through  organiza- 
tion and  team  play, 
as  it  were. 

Coaches  in  foot- 
ball do  not  by  any 
means  monopolize 
the  principal  work 
of  the  team,  and 
although  they  may 
be  commented 
upon  in  the  news- 
papers and  much 
appreciated  by  the 
boys  themselves 
they  represent  only 
the  combined  and 
tabulated  knowl- 
edge given  irom 
year  to  year 
through  the  experi- 
ence of  captains 
and  individuals  on 
teams.  In  other  words,  these  coaches 
are  the  repository  of  information  which 
without  them  might  be  frittered  away 
or  neglected.  Coaches  are  the  ones  who 
should  see  that  an  experience  once 
gained  is  made  valuable  for  the  future. 
In  other  words,  when  a  method  or  play 
has  been  thoroughly  exploited  certain 
conclusions  should  be  derived  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  developing  it  further  or  of 
abandoning  it  so  that  succeeding  teams 
and  captains  may  not  have  to  repeat 
the  work  all  over  again  in  order  to  find 
out  whether  the  play  or  method  will 
prove  successful. 

The  development  of  the  coach  began 
in  our  American  game  of  football  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago,  when  wise  and  fore- 
seeing captains  made  notes  for  their  suc- 
cessors. This  developed,  at  any  rate  in 
New  Haven,  into  a  book  in  which  the 
captain  wrote  down  his  experience  of 
certain  plays,  whether  they  were  good  on 
wet  days  or  under  certain  conditions, 
when  to  abandon  them  and  when  to  use 
them,  and  handed  this  book  along  to  the 
following  captain,  who  in  his  turn  added 
certain  suggestions  and  passed   it  on  to 
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his  successor.  This  accumulated  lot  of 
suggestions  became  extremely  valuable, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  the  gradu- 
ating captain  and  one  or  two  of  the  cap- 
tains preceding  him  would  return  for  a 
while  in  the  early  fall  to  explain  each 
his  own  individual  part,  and  thus  from 
this  custom  developed  the  coaching  sys- 
tem. 

Then  followed  a  period  wherein  a 
mania  for  football  seemed  to  run  over 
the  country;  instead  of  the  sport  being 
confined  to  the  larger  institutions  it  be- 
came popular  in  every  college  and  school 
throughout  the  country.     Then  the  de- 


FXKERSALL,   CHICAGO 

One  of  the  famous  stars  developed  by  Stagg's 
system    of    individual    coaching. 


mand  grew  for  those  who  could  teach 
team  play  and  perfect  organization  with- 
out the  university  or  college  going 
through  the  tediousness  of  eight  or  ten 
years  of  development  of  its  own 
coaches.  Hence,  it  was  that  while  at 
some  of  the  large  universities  there  were 
several  coaches  who  came  back,  the  same 
university  might  have  also  dozens  of  for- 
mer players  out  on  various  gridiron 
fields  coaching  the  teams  of  other  insti- 
tutions. But  it  all  worked  toward  one 
end — the  dissemination  of  the  best  prin- 
ciples of  the  game  until*  almost  every  in- 
stitution that  had  a  football  team  was 
developing  it  under  modern,  up-to-date 
methods  of  division  of  labor,  team  play, 
good  physical  training,  and  thus  a  maxi- 
mum of  efficiency. 

In  time  there  grew  up  different 
schools  of  football,  as  it  were,  most  of 
them  good,  but  reaching  the  goal  of  effi- 
ciency along  different  lines.  The  schools 
have  of  late  years  not  preserved  so  dis- 
tinctly their  lines  of  cleavage  and  have 
merged  more  or  less  one  into  another, 
but  there  are  still  distinct  differences 
which  can  be  predicated  upon  the  old 
schools  and  which  are  interesting  to  a 
student  of  football;  for  example,  the 
following  divisions  of  some  of  the  lar- 
ger universities  may  be  exploited  as  a 
basic  principle  around  which  their  play 
is  developing. 

At  Princeton  the  simplest  system  of 
play  has  been  preserved  in  its  pristine 
purity — more  than  at  any  other  univer- 
sity— and  had  it  not  been  for  the  re- 
markable spirit  of  individual  fire  and 
dash  which  sems  to  be  born  in  every 
Princeton  man  who  is  to  wear  the  Or- 
ange and  Black  on  the  football  field, 
their  teams  would  not  have  been  able  to 
make  a  consistent  showing  against  oth- 
ers. With  a  few  exceptions,  their  form 
of  attack  has  been  simple  and  lacking 
in  variation  or  maneuver,  but  every  play 
is  executed  with  vigor  and  dash  and  a 
spirit  that  would  make  even  the  most 
average  play  go.  Their  defensive  work 
individually  has  also  been  a  marked  fea- 
ture of  team  play,  last  year,  1911,  when 
they  won  the  championship,  being  a  not- 
able instance  of  this. 

Harvard  has  had  a  varied  experience 
in   football  and   for  many  years  seemed 
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unable   to   settle   down 
to  a  consistent  method 
that  should  produce  re- 
sults, for  although  they 
have    had    many    good 
individual    players   and 
some  exceptional  teams, 
they  have  shown  great 
variation  in  power.     If 
one  were  to  pick  out  a 
particular       feature 
which      has      governed 
Harvard      football,      it 
would  be  nearest  the  mark  to  say 
that   the   tandem   system  of   attack 
has  been  the  one  about  which  the 
principal  part  of  Harvard's  offen- 
sive game  has  been  grouped. 

In  the  West,  Michigan  and 
Minnesota,  from  the  time  wThen 
F.  H.  Yost,  of  Lafayette,  went  out 
to  Michigan  and  Dr.  H.  L.  Wi 
liams,  of  Yale,  went  out  to  Minne- 
sota, have  been  the  most  progres- 
sive of  the  teams  in  that  section. 
Chicago,  under  A.  A.  Stagg,  has 
been  more  prolific  of  special  tac- 
tics, thrust  upon  him,  perhaps,  by 
the  fact  that  his  material  has  been 
less  in  number  and  quality  than 
that  of  the  others.  However  it 
may  be,  all  these  Middle  Western 
teams  were  at  one  time  somewhat 
weak  on  the  defense,  owing  to  too 
great  specializing  there  instead  of 
a  broad,  comprehensive  policy.  In 
other  words,  they  tended  to  play 
their  defense  by  the  shifting  of 
men  rather  than  by  perfecting 
through  days  and  days  of  hard  practice 
the  alertness  and  power  of  the  individual. 
For  this  reason  their  defense  suffered  in 
comparison  with  Eastern  defense.  This 
has  now  been  largely  eradicated. 

Michigan  has  shown  a  better  compre- 
hension of  the  combination  of  running 
plavs  with  forward  pass  and  has  con- 
cealed the  point  of  attack  more,  while 
Minnesota  has  produced  the  best  consist- 
ent ground-gaining  plays.  Minnesota 
has  also  been  noted  for  its  powerful  line- 
men and  the  development  of  their  play, 
but  particularly  for  developing  the  se- 
ries of  wing  shifts  combined  with  send- 
ing a  man  up  into  the  line  or  back  into 
the  back  field. 


SPRACKLING,    BROWN 
A    famous   quarter-back   of  1910   and   1911. 

Yale  has  the  most  enviable  football 
history  of  all,  having  been  noted  not 
only  for  the  basic  power  of  her  straight 
football,  as  it  has  been  called,  that  is, 
her  ability  to  gain  ground  with  a  simple 
game,  but  also  for  the  fact  that  each 
year  her  teams  have  usually  had  some 
new  method  of  attack  which  has  been 
so  successful  as  to  be  adopted  by  others 
the  following  year.  Perhaps,  after  all, 
Yale  has  been  able  to  do  this  because  of 
the  ability  of  her  individual  coaches 
coming  back  year  after  year  and  devel- 
oping in  each  succeeding  candidate  for 
the  position  not  only  skill  but  individual 
self-reliance  and  defense  and  a  splendid 
knowledge  of  basic  points  involved. 
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The  University  of  Pennsylvania  took 
its  first  leap  into  prominence  under 
Woodruff,  the  old  Yale  guard.  A  char- 
acteristic of  Penn's  play  has  for  years 
been  what  is  known  as  "guards  back," 
and  that  has  been  the  keystone  in  the 
arch  of  Pennsylvania's  play.  It  has  been 
modified  as  rules  and  time  necessitated, 
but  it  stands  out  as  the  principle.  Penn's 
defense  has  a  characteristic  as  marked  as 
its  offense.  It  is  the  sending  of  the  ends 
in  fast  directly  at  the  play.  For  the 
most  part  this  has  worked  well,  but  it 
has  been  expensive  on  some  occasions. 
Penn  also  developed  the  best  quarter- 
back kick  of  any  of  the  teams  and  has 
made  good  use  of  the  forward  pass. 

The  Carlisle  Indians,  under  Glenn 
Warner,  have  always  been  noted  for 
wonderful  execution  of  certain  plays, 
notably  along  the  wing  shift  order,  but 
they  also  made  excellent  use  of  the  for- 
ward pass  and  have  developed  some  re- 
markable individual  players,  like  Thorpe, 
the  all-round  athlete.  West  Point  has 
ever  been  an  example  of  splendid  dash 
in  like  defense,  their  forwards  being  the 
hardest   charging   line   on   the   gridiron. 


They  have  made  much  of  the  kicking 
game  as  a  defensive  policy. 

Annapolis,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
forward  pass,  worked  this  play  well  and 
has  always  shown  star  players  in  back 
field  and  ends  with  noted  pluck  against 
odds. 

Dartmouth  and  Brown  have  devel- 
oped teams  quite  the  equal  of  the  leaders 
and  for  the  last  ten  years  their  play  has 
been  well  rounded  out. 

But  it  would  take  too  long  to  outline 
the  characteristics  of  all.  This  sum- 
mary gives  some  indication  of  the  way 
various  schools  have  operated  upon  the 
game. 

Now  as  to  the  exact  detail  of  making 
or  developing  a  football  team;  one  may 
go  right  down  to  the  bare  beams  and  see 
the  structure  before  the  lath  and  plaster 
are  put  on  and  in  this  way  get  a  pretty 
definite  idea,  not  only  of  what  football 
means  to  the  individual  at  the  moment, 
but  of  what  it  means  to  him  in  the  fu- 
ture to  have  developed  at  this  extremely 
formative  period  in  his  life  a  clear  con- 
cept of  what  efficiency  means  and  how 
he  must  go  to  work  to  attain  it  individu- 


By  permission  of  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  from  "Football,"  by  Parke  H.  Davis. 

yale's  tackle-back  play  in  action 

This  famous   formation   defeated  Harvard  in  1890  and  soon  spread  all  over  the  country. 


By  permission  of  Charles  Scribncr's  Sons,  from  "Football,"  by  Parke  H.  Davis. 

THE    MINNESOTA    SHIFT 

Devised  by  H.  L.  Williams,  Vale  '91,  for  Minnesota  in   1910  and  later  used  by  Yale  against  Harvard 

and    Princeton. 
Photo  by  E.  R.  Bushnell. 


ally  or  for  a  group  of  which  he  is  a 
member.  To  start  at  the  beginning, 
one  should  go  back  into  the  spring  of 
the  year  when  baseball  holds  the  boards 
and  the  football  player  is  forgotten. 
Over  on  the  field  with  no  eager  specta- 
tors one  will  find  the  little  squad  of 
football  players  going  through  what  is 
known  as  "spring  practice."  This  con- 
sists of  passing  the  ball,  some  kicking, 
falling  on  the  ball,  and  such  generally 
rather  uninteresting  details,  but  no 
scrimmage  or  anything  that  really  lends 
much  interest.  At  the  end  of  spring 
practice  there  is  a  kicking  contest  for 
prizes,  but  even  that  does  not  stir  up 
very  much  enthusiasm.  By  this  time  the 
weather  has  turned  so  hot  that  the  prac- 
tice is  abandoned. 

Then  there  is  a  meeting  of  the  candi- 
dates and  just  before  they  go  away  in 
the  summer  the  captain  gives  those  who 
are  to  try  for  back  field  positions  a  foot- 
ball to  take  with  them  with  which  they 


are  supposed  to  practice  during  the  sum- 
mer. It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  these 
men  kick  vigorously  an  hour  or  two  a 
day  through  July,  August,  and  the  early 
part  of  September,  but  I  think  most 
coaches  would  agree  with  the  writer  in 
admitting  that  there  is  a  pretty  general 
suspicion  from  the  lack  of  marked  im- 
provement when  the  candidates  return 
that  nothing  of  the  sort  happens.  Prob- 
ably these  candidates  will  forgive  the 
writer  for  saying  that  most  of  them  at 
least  meant  to  do  a  good  deal  of  kicking 
throughout  the  vacation. 

A  week  or  two  before  the  term  opens 
in  the  fall  the  candidates  return  to  col- 
lege for  practice.  This  is  rendered  nec- 
essary because  the  football  season  is  so 
very  short  that  the  first  game  usually 
comes  very  soon  after  college  convenes, 
and  football  is  too  strenuous  a  game  for 
a  man  to  jump  into  it  without  any  pre- 
liminary practice.  There  might  be  se- 
rious results.     The  first  few  days  of  the 
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fall  practice  on  return  is  like  the  spring 
practice,  consisting  of  nothing  but  pass- 
ing the  ball  around,  a  little  falling  on  it, 
and  some  kicking.  It  is  very  likely  so 
hot  as  to  be  extremely  uncomfortable, 
anyway,  and  there  is  none  of  that  life 
and  exhilaration  in  the  air  which  come 
later  in  the  October  and  November 
days. 

Now,  this  is  when  the  real  hard  work 
of  the  coach  begins.  It  may  seem  simple 
enough  to  look  over  an  array  of  men  and 
tell  at  a  glance  which  ones  it  will  pay 
to  expend  effort  on  and  which  ones  will 
fall  by  the  wayside  either  through  physi- 
cal incapacity  or  mental  indifference. 
But  anyone  who  has  handled  men  either 
for  business  or  pleasure  knows  the  con- 
trary. From  that  day  when  the  squad 
first  appears  until  the  team  lines  up, 
hardened,  disciplined,  and  ready  for  its 
final  game,  there  is  no  rest  possible  for 
those  who  have  it  in  charge. 

The  first  thing  the  coach  must  think 
of  in  the  fall  is  the  effect  of  the  rules 
on  the  physical  condition  of  players. 
The  rules  may  be  such  as  to  involve  a 
great  deal  of  kicking  in  a  contest.  In 
that  case  the  coach  must  not  only  pro- 
vide men  who  can  kick,  but  must  realize 
that  the  effect  of  such  a  rule  on  the 
game  is  to  force  the  ends  to  run  up  and 
down  the  field  a  great  many  times, 
besides  taking  chances  —  many  more 
chances.  This  should  indicate  to  a  wise 
coach  that  he  must  provide  a  large  array 
of  ends  so  that  he  may  replace  an  ex- 
hausted one  two  or  three  times  during 
a  period  if  necessary.  The  next  thing 
he  must  think  about  in  this  connection  is 
that  while  he  might  like  to  have  a  heavy 
end,  under  such  conditions  such  a  man 
is  apt  after  one  or  two  journeys  down 
the  field  under  a  kick  to  slow  up  a  good 
deal,  and  consequently  the  coach  cannot 
afford  to  waste  too  much  speed  for  the 
sake   of  weight   under   these   conditions. 

But  it  seems  as  if  one  were  starting 
out  on  the  supposition  of  a  fine  array  of 
players,  all  known  quantities  appearing 
before  the  coach,  so  that  he  could  pick 
out  ends  or  half  backs,  guards  or  tackles 
ready-made.  Of  course  the  reverse  of 
this  is  true.  Men  may  have  played  one 
position  so  as  to  be  fairly  familiar  with 
it,  or  they  may  have  played  it  under  a 


MERCER,     PENNSYLVANIA 

An     almost    ideal     combination    of    speed    and 
weight  for  a  backfield  position. 

system  which  was  poor ;  furthermore, 
they  may  have  been  on  a  team  where 
they  were  forced  to  play  a  certain  posi- 
tion on  account  of  lack  of  material  for 
that  position,  whereas  their  real  qualifi- 
cations were  for  an  entirely  different 
place.  Now,  here  is  a  squad  of  any- 
where from  150  to  200  men,  as  it  may 
be  when  all  the  men  get  back.  The  can- 
didates are  expected  to  divide  themselves 
by  their  reports  to  the  captain  and  coach 
as  to  the  position  they  have  formerly  oc- 
cupied,  but   after   that   they   are   in   the 
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hands  of  the  authorities  and  play  where 
they  are  placed. 

In  the  first  few  days,  while  dropping 
on  the  ball,  kicking,  and  passing  are  the 
principal  duties,  there  is  an  opportunity 
for  the  coaches  to  look  over  the  men, 
talk  with  those  who  have  either  seen 
them  play  or  played  with  them,  and  get 
somewhat  posted  as  to  the  candidates  for 
the  various  positions.  Then  the  next  step 
toward  selection  comes  in  lining  up,  not 
for  scrimmage,  but  for  running  through 
plays.  It  doesn't  make  any  difference 
what  the  plays  are,  the  simpler  the  bet- 
ter, so  long  as  they  involve  the  align- 
ment of  the  back  field  candidates.  These 
men  are  usually  placed  in  sets  of  three 
and  the  ball  passed  back  to  them,  the 
center  snapping  it  to  the  quarter  and  he 
delivering  it  in  the  usual  way.  Here  is 
the  opportunity  for  finding  out  the  pace 
and  quickness  of  the  candidate  for  half 
back  and  full  back,  as  well  as  getting  a 
line  at  the  same  time  on  the  candidates 
for  quarter  and  center,  the  way  they 
handle  the  ball,  and  their  general  quali- 
fications. While  watching  the  men  the 
coaches  also  give  instructions  as  to  start- 


HARRY    L.    WILLIAMS 

A  Yale  man  who  has  made  Minnesota  one  of 
the   great   teams   of   the   West. 


PERCY   D.    HAUGHTON,    HARVARD 

Whose   teams    have    been   heavy    and   effective 
through    the    line. 

ing,  holding  the  ball,  and  the  like,  so 
that  the  players  are  profiting  at  the  same 
time  that  coaches  are  gathering  informa- 
tion about  what  men  are  most  available. 

Meanwhile  time  is  flying  and  some- 
thing must  be  done  toward  preparing 
some  kind  of  a  team  for  the  first  game. 
Usually  it  is  not  until  two  or  three  days 
before  the  first  contest  that  the  team 
ever  lines  up  for  actual  scrimmage. 
They  have  become  more  or  less  hard- 
ened by  the  general  exercise  of  falling  on 
the  ball,  so  that  if  the  weather  is  not  too 
warm  they  may  have  had  a  few  days 
of  actual  scrimmage  work  before  this 
first  game.  But  much  has  been  accom- 
plished, nevertheless,  for  by  this  time 
the  coach  has  a  string  of  back  field  men 
upon  whom  he  intends  to  work,  and  he 
also  has  the  other  positions  somewhat 
mapped  out.  It  may  be  that  he  blocks 
all  his  guards  and  centers  together,  or 
even  goes  further  and  considers  the  en- 
tire center  of  his  line  from  tackle  to 
tackle  as  made  up  of  a  certain  lot  of 
men,  each  one  of  whom  may  be  devel- 
oped for  a  certain  position,  but  he  has 
his  backs,  his  quarters,  his  ends,  and  the 
rest  of  his  line,  at  any  rate,  sorted  out. 

He  isn't  paying  much  attention  to 
the  development  of  any  team  play  just  at 
this  period.  He  is  overwhelmed  with 
the  toil  of  sifting  out  material,  the  first 
steps  toward  promising  football.  The 
strange  part  of  it  is  that  men  whom  he 
may  have  had  before  seem  oftentimes 
the  clumsiest  to  take  up  the  knack  of 
the  various  points  again,  such  as  falling 
on  the  ball,  passing,  and  kicking.  The 
big  men  are  pretty  lazy  if  it  is  hot  and 
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A.    A.    STAGG,    CHICAGO 

A    skilful    inventor    of    special    tactics. 

the  little  men  look  so  diminutive  as  to 
give  the  coach  the  "creeps"  when  he 
thinks  o£  putting  them  into  a  game.  I 
doubt  if  any  really  conscientious,  capable 
coach  ever  reached  the  end  of  the  second 
week  of  fall  practice  without  being 
pretty  well  convinced  that  every  big  man 
on  his  squad  was  slow  and  awkward  and 
all  the  rest  were  featherweights  or  too 
stupid  to  get  a  signal  even  if  it  were 
repeated  to  them  twice. 

Meantime  the  '  candidates  themselves 
are,  if  the  coaching  is  good,  improving 
daily  in  the.  detail  of  the  work.  They 
are  handling  the  ball  better,  getting 
started  more  quickly,  the  line  is  charg- 
ing lower  and  harder  and  generally 
cleaning  up  their  work  in  better  shape. 
Now  comes  the  critical  time  for  selec- 
tion of  men,  for  it  is  easy  to  understand 
that  while  it  is  quite  proper  to  carry 
through  the  season  a  squad  at  least  pro- 
viding for  three  or  four  men  for  each 
position,  a  squad  of  150  competing  for 
thirty  or  forty  places  is  too  big  and  un- 
wieldy to  carry  throughout  the  season. 
This  is  true  because  the  coaches  would 
have  their  work  so  scattered  as  not  to 
get  any  of  the  effect  of  concentrating  on 
the  best  men,  and  the  team  would  be 
only  half  drilled  when  it  came  to  the 
time  of  the  games. 

The  best  possible  thing  in  case  there 
is  plenty  of  field  room  is  to  have  three, 
four,  and  five  elevens  playing  each  un- 
der a  captain  or  a  minor  coach  and  fur- 


nishing from  time  to  time  a  man  as  may 
be  needed.  It  is  a  very  strong  point 
for  any  university  to  have  as  many  men 
playing  throughout  the  season  on  these 
scrub  teams  as  possible.  They  are  splen- 
did feeders  for  the  'varsity,  besides  af- 
fording excellent  exercise  and  spoil  to 
the  piayers  themselves.  But  to  return  to 
the  'varsity.  Having  narrowed  down 
the  competition  to  three  or  four  for  a 
place,  the  coach  gets  more  time  to  devote 
to  the  individual.  The  first  thing  in  order 
is  to  see  that  each  man  gets  enough  of  a 
drill  in  actual  scrimmage  work  so  that 
some  fair  judgment  may  be  passed,  not 
only  as  to  his  original  qualifications,  but 
as  to  whether  he  shows  improvement. 
In  the  matter  of  playing  in  the  games 
the  coach  has  a  hard  problem.  The 
more  he  plays  a  team  of  the  same  men 
together  in  games  the  better  wTill  their 
team  work  be  perfected.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  so  few  games  and  they 
last  such  a  short  time  that  he  has  to 
make  very  rapid  shifts  in  order  to  give 
all  his  candidates  a  try-out  and  enable 
himself  to  tell  how  they  will  go  in  the 
game  and  at  the  same  time  give  them 
the  necessary  amount  of  experience.  He 
must  steer  a  median  line  here.     For  the 


W.     W.     ROPER,     PRINCETON 

Under  his  direction  the  Tigers  beat  both  Yale 
and   Harvard  in   1911. 
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men  who  need  the  practice  he  should 
perfect  team  work  as  much  as  possible. 
To  accomplish  this  it  is  usual  to  shift 
the  back  field  bodily  at  times;  that  is,  to 
put  in  an  entire  substitute  back  field, 
one  quarter  thus  passing  to  one  set  of 
men  and  another  quarter  to  the  other. 
It  will  not  do,  however,  to  carry  this  to 
extremes,  because  in  a  big  game  if  the 
first  quarter  is  laid  up  the  second  quar- 
ter must  go  in  and  the  men  in  the  back 


working  out  of  formations.  The  first 
step  is  determining  the  way  in  which  the 
interference  is  to  meet  or  deceive  the  op- 
ponents. Then  follows  the  placing  of 
men  to  reach  these  strategic  points  at  the 
proper  moment.  Then  the  handling  of 
the  ball  and  finally  the  dovetailing  ot 
each  part  so  that  the  runner  may  find 
his  protection  waiting  for  him,  or  rather 
arriving  for  him  at  the  proper  point  and 
moment  to  be  of  the  greatest  service. 


»  I       r  \ 


By  permission   of  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  from   "Football,"  by  Parke  H.   Davis. 
THE    ORIGINAL    FLYING    WEDGE 

This  play  goes  back  to  the  beginnings  of  modern  football.      It  is  here  shown   in  the   Harvard-Yale 
game    at    Springfield,    Nov.    19,    1892 


field  must  be  able  to  take  his  passing 
well ;  hence,  they  need  experience  in  do- 
ing   it. 

As  the  game  has  developed  through 
the  coaching  of  the  graduates  of  the  va- 
rious schools  of  football  there  has  grown 
up  a  kind  of  extended  line  of  assistance 
spread  out  through  the  entire  country. 
For  instance,  any  graduate  of  West 
Point  who  may  be  stationed  thousands 
of  miles  from  the  academy  and  who 
played  or  coached  in  his  time  may  think 
out  a  play  or  some  improvements  in  tac- 
tics for  his  team  and  send  his  sugges- 
tions to  headquarters.  The  same  is  true 
of  Annapolis  or  any  of  the  big  universi- 
ties. 

Another   feature   of  the  season   is  the 


Then  there  are  the  coaches'  confer- 
ences where  the  points  of  view  are  aired, 
charts  and  blackboard  plays  illustrated, 
the  plays  and  men  discussed,  the  pro- 
gram of  each  day  laid  out,  the  tactics  of 
the  opponents  plotted  out  and  met  with 
both  attack  and  defense.  Sometimes 
the  players  are  called  in  to  aid  in  the 
solution  of  these  problems,  and  if  any- 
one dreams  for  a  moment  that  the  sport 
is  one  of  brawn  rather  than  brains,  he 
should  attend  a  few  of  these  conferences. 

At  this  time  in  the  season  there  are 
coach  meetings  at  least  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  and  the  men  and  plays 
are  being  discussed.  The  detail  of 
strategic  play  has  begun,  the  shift  and 
formation  plays  are  being  practiced,  and 
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one  after  another  of  the  loose  ends  are 
being  caught  up.  Anyone  who  can  look 
over  a  coach's  notebook  and  see  the 
number  of  things  that  he  has  put  down 
to  attend  to  the  following  day  would  be 
astonished  indeed.  In  fact,  a  good  coach 
must  do  this,  because  there  are  so  many 
things  to  be  looked  after  that  he  cer- 
tainly would  not  remember  them  all. 
For  instance,  on  one  day  the  notes  would 
look  something  like  this: 

1 — Line  men  drop  on  the  ball. 
2 — Line  men  tackle  dummy. 
3 — Backs  practice  kicking  and  catch- 
ing. 
4 — Line  men  practice  charging. 
5 — Line  up  for  kick-off. 
6 — Line  up  for  punt-out. 
7 — Practice  A  B  C  D  on  long  plays. 
8 — Practice  E  F  G    on    short    place 

kicking. 
9 — Practice  E  F  G  drop  kicking. 
10 — Practice  center,  quarter,  and  full 
back    on    kicks    from    place- 
ment. 
11 — Note:      Be   sure    and   warn    the 
men  about  squeezing  the  ball. 

12 — Note:  See  Prof.  about  the 

stand  of  football  men  in  his 
division. 
13 — Note:   See  if  the  new  ankle  sup- 
porters have  come. 

14 — Note:  Telephone  to  hurry 

those  elastic  bandages. 
15 — Note:   Have  F.  order  a  new  pair 

of  shoes. 
Then  ensues  a  time  when  things  seem 
to  be  going  a  little  better.  The  men 
have  increased  in  skill  and  have  some 
enthusiasm  about  the  new  plays,  and  al- 
together things  begin  to  look  promising. 
Just  about  this  time,  however,  it  is  wise 
for  the  coach  to  realize  that  trouble  is 
likely  to  come.  There  is  almost  always 
a  slump  in  the  work  of  any  team  along 
about  the  first  of  November.  This 
comes  from  the  fact  that  the  initial  en- 
thusiasm of  the  men  is  worn  off  and  they 
have  not  reached  a  corresponding  de- 
gree of  skill  from  constant  practice  of 
the  plays  they  are  going  to  use  to  offset 
this  loss  of  enthusiasm.  Things  begin 
to  go  badly. 

The  second,  or  scrub  team,  has  be- 
come familiar  with  the  play  of  the  Var- 
•sity,   sometimes,    it   is   true   by   listening 


to  the  signals,  but  oftener  fairly  and 
squarely,  and  will  hold  the  'varsity  so 
that  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 
the  titles  should  not  be  exchanged  and 
the  second  become  the  Varsity  and  the 
Varsity  the  second!  This  is  probably 
the  hardest  time  for  the  coach.  That  is, 
it  is  the  hardest  time  because  it  is  the 
most  depressing,  and  yet  he  feels  that 
there  is  something  that  he  or  his  assist- 
ants can  do  to  remedy  matters.  If  at 
this  stage  he  is  patient  and  encourages 
rather  than  discourages  his  team,  at  the 
same  time  being  forceful  in  insistence 
upon  work  being  done  properly,  he  will 
soon  get  past  the  slump. 

Then  it  is  time  for  him  to  prepare 
very  carefully  for  substitutes;  that  is,  to 
be  sure  that  his  second  string  men  know 
the  signals  and  the  detail  of  the  play 
sufficiently  so  that  the  quality  of  the 
team  is  not  badly  lowered  when  the  sub- 
stitutes go  in.  He  should  watch  care- 
fully for  any  over-training  or  signs  of 
staleness  and  take  pains  to  rest  his  first- 
string  men  a  day  or  so  when  opportu- 
ity  offers,  not  all  at  once,  but  dropping 
out  an  individual  here  and  there.  Then 
begins  the  final  drive  of  preparation  for 
the  great  contest.  All  plays  must  be 
looked  over,  those  that  are  too  risky — 
that  is,  too  liable  to  lose  the  ball  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  yards  they  are 
likely  to  gain  —  should  be  discarded. 
Every  play  should  be  polished  up  in  its 
entirety,  each  man  understanding  fully 
his  position  and  duties,  and  finally  signal 
practice  should  be  pretty  constant  even- 
ings, especially  if  there  are  any  great 
number  of  new  plays. 

In  the  midst  of  this  rush  of  final  prep- 
aration the  coach  and  captain  begin  to 
realize  how  much  there  is  left  undone — 
what  a  boon  another  week  would  be  to- 
ward patching  up  the  weak  spots  and 
perfecting  some  part  of  the  attack  that 
suddenly  stands  out  as  neglected.  But 
the  work  is  all  over — nothing  may  now 
be  added — the  individual  players  must 
shoulder  the  burden!  And  on  the  day 
of  the  final  game  note  the  few  coaches 
on  the  side  lines  with  pallid  countenances 
and  tense  with  anxiety.  Outside  the 
captain  and  a  few  players,  they  and  they 
alone  know  all  the  work  and  worry  that 
go   to  making  a  modern   football   team. 


HERE  is  that  sensitiveness  to  the    seasons   which  once  colored 
our  lives  ?    Walking  through  Madison  Square  this  gusty  Novem- 
ber morning,  1  drew  my  overcoat  tighter  about  me,  and  reflected — 
that  I  should  have  to  order  a  new  winter  suit!     Such  a  reflection 
has  its  own  sadness,  to  be  sure,  but  hardly  the  wistful  sadness  of 
the  little  boy  on  a  breezy  hilltop,  who  is  suddenly  drawn,  he 
knows  not  why,  to  cease  looking  for  belated  chestnuts  under  the 
leaves  and   burst,  prickly  burrs,  and  to  climb  the  great   sentinel 
bole  beside  him   and  gaze   in  silence   off   across  the   valley  with  its  thread  of  river,  steel 
gray  now  instead  of  silver,  to  the  slopes  where  the  ragged  red   banners  of  autumn  are  still 
flying. 

Who  shall  say  why  the  winding  river  is  steel  gray  now  instead  of  silver,  or  why  the  far 
hills  are  no  longer  blue  but  purple,  and  the  birds  have  ceased  their  songs  ?  The  little  boy 
does  not  reflect.  It  is  simply  so.  Summer  is  gone.  The  second  hazy  summer  of  late 
October  is  gone,  too,  that  Indian  Summer,  so  beautifully  and  mysteriously  named.  In  spite 
of  the  rushing  wind,  all  the  world  seems  to  be  holding  its  breath  in  a  kind  of  chilly 
expectation.  When  Nature  is  in  such  a  mood,  the  human  soul  reacts  to  it,  and  there 
comes  a  spell  of  brooding  hush  over  the  spiiit.  The  little  boy  does  not  shout  in  the  tree, 
nor  seek  to  scramble  higher.  One  arm  about  the  giant  trunk,  he  looks  off  in  silence  where 
the  river  winds  through  a  bare,  brown  world,  steel  gray  instead  of  silver. 

It  was  in  November,  back  there  in  the  hills,  that  the  first  snow  came — early  in  November, 
too.  The  first  snow  never  comes  cheerfully.  Over  the  mountain  battlements,  still  shredded 
with  autumn  colors  where  the  hard  wood  timber  stands,  looms  an  ominous,  steel  gray 
sky,  and  a  chill  wind  blows  down  the  valley.  The  sky  thickens ;  over  the  mountain  ram- 
parts rises  a  white  mist,  the  artillery  smoke  of  the  winter  invasion ;  the  summits,  the  slopes 
of  the  hills  disappear  ;  down  wind  comes  a  stinging  flake,  then  more,  and  more,  and  more, 
till  the  world  goes  out  of  sight.  But  the  next  morning,  under  a  bright  sun,  the  sadness  of 
the  dead  summer  is  forgotten,  and  we  are  blithe  prisoners  to  winter.  The  world  sparkles 
white,  the  first  snowballs  fly,  the  eaves  begin  to  drip.  What  if  by  now  the  roads  are  mud 
and  no  white  is  left  save  zebra  stripes  in  the  new-plowed  fields  ?  We  are  suddenly 
reconciled. 

Morning  after  morning  now  there  is  a  skim  of  ice  on  the  dish  in  the  chicken  house,  on  the 
trough  in  the  barn,  on  the  pond  in  the  meadow.  We  begin  to  test  it  with  stones.  One 
morning  the  smaller  stones  do  not  break  through.  The  pond  is  covered  with  them,  each 
set  in  a  little  white  star  where  the  black  ice  has  cracked.  Soon  we  may  be  able  to  run 
tiddly-benders!      And  then  skating. 

Meanwhile  those  great  stone  crocks  of  mincemeat  set  away  in  the  cool  butt'ry  are  giving 
forth  a  more  and  more  delectable  odor  when  the  covers  are  lifted,  and  the  turkeys  are 
strutting  proudly  in  the  barnyard  among  the  humbler  hens.  We  had  a  mince  pie  or  two 
last  week,  just  for  a  teaser.  But  the  first  real  pie  is  set  upon  the  table  Thanksgiving  morn- 
ing, following  the  fried  chicken — hearty  and  heroic  breakfast!  After  breakfast  we  must 
hitch  up  the  carry-all  and  drive  over  to  the  North  Parish  for  grandpa  and  grandma,  the 
wheels  rattling  over  the  frozen  ground,  for  we  are  "friz  up  for  the  winter  now,"  as 
grandpa  says.  Uncle  Sam  and  fat  Aunt  Ruth  and  Cousin  Will  will  probably  overtake  us 
on  the  road  back,  in  their  carry-all,  and  then  we'll  all  sit  down  to  turkey  and  onions  and 
cranberry  sauce  and  celery  and  potatoes  and  gravy  — lots  of  gravy — and  pungkin  pie  and 
mince  pie  and  a  new-fangled  toppin'  off  dish  made  by  Aunt  Ruth,  called  butternut  fudge 
(pretty  good,  too!)  That  will  be  the  crown  of  autumn,  the  farewell  of  the  harvest. 
Then  comes  the  snow  to  melt  no  more,  and  the  ring  of  skates  on  the  pond. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

"  I  wonder  if  it's  possible,"  said  I  to  my  partner  when  I  reached  the  office,  "to  get  a 
piece  of  real  mince  pie  in  New  York  ?  " 

"That  Stetson  case  is  called  in  the  District  Court  this  morning,"  he  replied. 
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GAZE  IN  SILENCE  OFF  ACROSS  THE  VALLEY  WITH   ITS  THREAD  OF  RIVER,  STEEL 
GRAY    NOW    INSTEAD    OF    SILVER 


THESE  ARE  NEARLY  FLEDGED — FROM   LEFT  TO  RIGHT,  SHOVELLERS,  CANVASBACKS, 

MALLARDS,  PINTAILS 


HUNTING    DUCK    EGGS    IN    THE 
MARSHES  OF  LAKE  MANITOBA 

By  HERBERT  K.  JOB 

Illustrated  with  Photocraphs  by  the  Author 

The  Luck  of  an  Expedition  That  Set  Out  to  Solve  the  Primary 
Problem  of  Breeding  Wild  Ducks  in  Captivity 


EVERAL  years  ago  when  on  a 
scientific  expedition  in  Saskat- 
chewan we  secured  eggs  of  va- 
rious species  of  wild  ducks.  A 
number  of  these,  supposed  to 
be  fresh,  I  carried  some  2,500 
miles  in  the  cars  and  set  under  hens. 
Most  of  them  proved  to  have  started  in 
incubation  and  were  spoiled.  Two  in- 
complete sets,  however,  that  were  abso- 
lutely fresh,  hatched,  but  the  young  died 
owing  to  improper  food.  Since  that  time 
much  has  been  learned  about  the  feeding 
of  wild  ducks  in  confinement. 

In  many  respects  this  field  is  uncom- 
monly attractive.  Though  most  kinds 
of  wild  ducks  are  readily  kept  in  con- 
finement, very  few  of  them  have  been 
made  to  breed,  so  far  as  is  generally 
known.  Birds  of  these  species  in  parks 
or    preserves    are    usually    trapped    or 
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wounded  individuals,  taken  in  the  adult 
state.  Though  outwardly  tame,  they 
usually  show  no  inclination  to  mate. 
I  have  held  the  theory  that  if  stock  hand- 
reared  from  the  egg  could  be  secured,  it 
would  probably  prove  tame  and  con- 
tented and  would  more  readily  breed. 
From  such  beginnings  it  might  prove 
possible  to  restore  some  of  the  species 
that  have  mostly  vanished  from  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  country. 

The  desired  opportunity  to  embark  on 
this  line  of  research  and  experiment 
came  to  me  this  season  through  the  lib- 
erality of  certain  gentlemen  who,  like 
myself,  are  keen  over  this  problem  of 
the  wildfowl.  Ample  funds  were  do- 
nated whereby,  as  Ornithologist  of  the 
Storrs  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
under  Federal  auspices,  I  wTas  enabled  to 
organize    a    Government    expedition    to 
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the  Canadian  Northwest,  the  purpose 
being  to  bring  back  eggs  or  young  of  as 
many  species  of  wild  ducks  as  possible, 
to  study  methods  of  feeding,  rearing  and 
breeding  and  to  give  the  results  to  the 
public  in  Bulletins  of  the  Experiment 
Station. 

Now,  on  the  very  face  of  it,  doesn't 
this  sound  like  a  crazy,  ill-considered 
scheme,  to  send  out  a  party  at  large  ex- 
pense into  a  wilderness  entirely  new  to 
the  leader,  and  expect  him,  not  only  to 
find  the  cunningly  concealed  nests  of  the 
various  kinds  of  wild  ducks  with  their 
diverse  habits,  but  to  hatch  out  the  eggs 
artificially  despite  the  prevalent  idea  that 
wild  ducks'  eggs  cannot  be  moved  or 
touched  without  spoiling  them,  rear  the 
wild  little  creatures  that  no  one  had 
ever  raised  before,  and  then  to  bring 
back  the  delicate  things  safely  through 
five  days  of  slambanging  in  the  cars — 
a  journey  of  some  2,000  miles!  Never- 
theless, the  outcome  in  this  case  justified 
the  risk — as  this  article  and  the  sequel 
will  show. 

The  plan  of  these  articles  is  to  sketch 
the  adventures  and  achievements  of  the 
expedition,  leaving  it  for  the  Bulletins 
of  the  Experiment  Station  to  present  the 
full  detail  and  the  further  working  out 
of  the  various  problems. 

Through    unavoidable    delay    the    ex- 


pedition was  unable  to  start  until  June 
thirteenth,  1912,  which  was  dangerous- 
ly near  the  hatching  period  of  most  of 
the  ducks.  In  addition  to  the  subse- 
quent hiring  of  local  help,  I  engaged  as 
assistant  of  the  expedition  my  son, 
George  C.  Job,  of  the  present  Junior 
class  of  Yale  University. 

Proceeding  via  Montreal  to  Winni- 
peg, we  outfitted,  selected  under  the 
best  advice  the  ideal  locality  for  opera- 
tion and  I  secured  the  necessary  permit 
upon  presentation  of  proper  credentials 
as  a  representative  of  our  State  and  Gov- 
ernment. The  laws  of  the  Province  of 
Manitoba  relating  to  game  birds  are  very 
strict.  According  to  the  reading  of  the 
law,  such  permits  are  issued  only  to 
"  other  States  or  Governments."  I 
found  the  local  officials  most  courteous, 
however,  and  fully  alive  to  the  need  of 
the  preservation   of  the  game. 

The  field  selected  for  operation  was 
the  immense  marshes  at  the  southern  end 
of  Lake  Manitoba.  Here  there  is  an 
inlet  from  the  great  lake  which  broadens 
out  into  a  vast  area  of  shallow  water, 
dozens  of  miles  long  and  several  miles 
across.  It  is  a  forest  of  tall  canes, 
reeds  and  rushes,  intersected  by  all  sorts 
of  bays,  ponds,  creeks  and  canals,  a  maze 
and  labyrinth  in  wrhich  it  is  hard  not  to 
get    dangerously    lost.      In    spring    and 
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summer  it  is  a  wild  duck  paradise,  one 
of  the  greatest  of  duck  breeding-grounds. 
On  the  first  day  of  September  it  becomes 
a  duck  inferno,  when  hundreds  of  guns 
from  far  and  near  are  turned  loose  on 
the  unfortunate  wildfowl.  By  October 
additional  hosts  have  descended  from 
farther  north,  and  the  number  of  the 
ducks  is  said  to  be  amazing. 

On  June  twentieth  we  took  train  to  a 
station  farther  west,  where  we  were  met 
by  a  guide  with  a  big  double  rig.  We 
needed  it,  too,  for  with  incubators, 
brooders,  etc.,  there  was  much  more 
stuff  than  one  wagon  load.  Leaving 
some  of  it  for  another  trip,  we  started  on 
the  long  jog  north  over  the  trail.  The 
region  was  one  of  flat  prairie,  with  belts 
and  patches  of  low  poplar  and  willow 
timber  and  brush,  known  in  that  coun- 
try as  "bluffs." 

It  seemed  refreshing  to  meet  the  prai- 
rie birds  again — upland  plovers,  West- 
ern meadowlarks,  prairie  horned  larks, 
the  coursing  PVanklin's  gulls  and  black 
terns,  the  grebes  and  coots  paddling  in 
the  small  sloughs  and  various  others  too 
numerous  to  mention. 

The  country  is  almost  entirely  un- 
fenced  and  unimproved,  just  about  as  it 
was  when  the  buffalo  herds  roamed  over 
it.  We  passed  a  few  log  cabins,  and  in 
the  afternoon  came  in  sight  of  a  little 
group  of  cottages  standing  out  on  the 
level  prairie.  These  were  shooting 
lodges,  used  by  duck  shooters  in  the  fall. 
The  owner  of  one  of  them  I  had  met  in 
Winnipeg,  and  he  had  with  true  Cana- 
dian hospitality  offered  us  the  free  use  of 
it  for  our  scientific  quest,  which  I  was 
happy  to  accept. 

Comfortably  ensconsed,  for  about  six 
weeks  we  got  our  own  meals  and  lived 
pretty  much  in  regal  solitude,  monarchs 
of  all  we  surveyed.  The  guide  lived 
over  a  mile  away,  and  in  the  dim  dis- 
tance we  could  see  a  few  more  little 
homes  scattered  over  the  great  plain. 
Half  a  mile  back  and  more  were  scat- 
tered bluffs  of  low  timber,  while  out  in 
front,  and  close  at  hand,  lay  the  great 
marsh  which  was  to  become  our  field  of 
activity.  A  ditch  or  canal  had  been  dug 
in  from  the  nearest  main  waterway 
through  the  forest  of  aquatic  vegetation, 
co  that  the  hunters  could  paddle  their 
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canoes  almost  to  the  doors  of  their 
lodges.  Two  of  these  had  tall  flag- 
poles in  front,  on  which  they  hoisted 
lanterns  at  night  to  guide  bewildered 
ones  back  to  camp.  A  nice  canoe,  ready 
for  our  use,  lay  on  the  shore  at  the  end 
of  the  canal. 

•  Before  describing  the  actual  work  of 
the  expedition,  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
have  a  few  words  of  general  description. 
The  climate  was  typical  of  the  North- 
west prairies,  mostly  cool  and  bracing, 
with  frequent  heavy  showers  and  occa- 
sionally severe  heat.  One  Sunday  after- 
noon the  mercury  on  the  west  side  of  the 
house  registered  113  degrees.  Next  Sun- 
day it  was  47  degrees,  a  raging  easterly 
storm.  The  saying  current  out  there  is 
that  they  have  three  seasons — July,  Au- 
gust, and  Winter.  Of  course,  mosqui- 
toes were  abundant,  but  we  wTere  too 
busy  and  interested  to  mind  such  small 
annoyances.  We  did  growl  some,  though, 
at  the  weather,  which  was  pretty  bad  for 
rearing  ducklings  and  even  worse  for 
photography.  Sometimes  I  thought  I 
should  hardly  get  any  pictures  at  all. 

The  few  inhabitants  of  the  region  are 
interesting.  They  are  the  descendants 
of  trappers  for  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany who  intermarried  with  the  Indians. 
They  do  little  farming,  being  content 
mostly  to  hunt  and  fish,  raise  a  few  cat- 
tle, and  act  as  guides  for  sportsmen. 
Proud  and  extremely  sensitive,  they  are 
very  friendly  to  those  who  treat  them 
well.  They  certainly  were  most  kind  to 
us,  selling  us  milk,  eggs,  butter,  bread, 
and  the  like.  Fondness  for  liquor  is 
their  great  weakness.  The  Assistant  at 
one  time  went  over  to  a  Sunday-school 
picnic  to  which  they  drove  from  near 
and  far.  There  was  a  series  of  ath- 
letic events,  and  he  was  persuaded, 
rather  reluctantly,  to  enter  a  number  of 
them.  To  his  surprise,  he  won  every 
event.  At  the  close  he  was  rather  scan- 
dalized to  find  that  a  lot  of  them  had 
taken  to  betting  on  him  and  had  won 
considerable  money! 

Close  to  camp  was  an  interesting  his- 
torical relic  in  the  shape  of  a  circular 
trench  with  a  series  of  separate  pits  in- 
side it.  After  the  Minnesota  Indian 
massacre  in  the  sixties  the  Sioux  fled  up 
here,   pursued   by  U.    S.    troops.     Our 
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Government  offered  bounties  for  their 
scalps,  and  the  chase  was  taken  up  by 
the  Red  Lake  Indian  warriors.  Near  a 
timber  bluff  in  sight  of  our  lodge  the 
latter  surprised  the  Sioux,  and  massacred 
their  women  and  children.  The  bucks 
fled,   and,   digging  the   trench   and   rifle 


pits  mentioned  above,  made  their  stand. 
Again  the  Red  Lakes  surprised  them 
when,  after  quite  a  siege,  they  had  fallen 
asleep,  exhausted.  More  slaughter  en- 
sued, and  the  surviving  bucks  finally 
took  to  the  marsh  and  escaped.  There 
is  a  local  tradition  that  one  of  them, 
whose  arm  was  broken  by  a  shot,  held  , 
his  thumb  in  his  teeth  to  keep  the  arm 
from  swaying,  and  ran  fourteen  miles  to 
safety.  He  settled  in  the  region,  and 
was  said  to  be  still  alive. 

Early  on  our  first  morning  we 
launched  forth  on  the  mazes  of  the 
reedy  labyrinth,  taking  the  guide  along 
to  show  us  the  lay  of  the  region.  After 
this,  for  the  most  part,  we  managed  to 
find  our  own  way  in  the  marsh.  Occa- 
sionally we  got  puzzled,  but  always 
managed  to  find  the  way  out.  As  we 
paddled  through  the  tall  canes  away  up 
over  our  heads  from  one  channel  to 
another,  each  one  almost  precisely  simi- 
lar, it  was  easy  to  realize  what  care  must 
be  exercised  by  the  stranger  who  ven- 
tures out  alone. 

Soon  also  I  realized  the  great  possi- 
bilities of  the  place.  At  this  season  one 
does  not,  as  in  fall,  see  clouds  of  ducks. 
They  are  scattered  out  in  pairs  to  breed, 
but  are  frequently  in  evidence. 

Turning  corners,  we  would  come 
upon  a  pair  of  ducks,  or  a  single  one, 
unexpectedly.  Others  were  frequently 
passing  overhead,  especially  parties  of 
males.  Blue-winged  teal  were  often 
seen,  and  also  pintails,  gadwalls,  mal- 
lards, redheads,  occasionally  the  lordly 
canvasback  and  others.  Now  and  then 
a  quaint  little  male  ruddy  duck,  with 
its  amazing  sky-blue  bill  and  forehead 
and  rich-hued  reddish  back,  peculiarities 
of  the  breeding  season,  would  suddenly 
emerge  near  us  from  the  depths  and  dive 
again  on  the  instant.  The  same  "stunt" 
was  frequently  being  performed  by 
grebes,  of  various  kinds  —  pied-billed, 
horned,  Holboell's  and  Western. 

Mud-hens  or  coots,  Virginia  rails, 
soras,  yellow-headed  blackbirds,  red- 
wings, and  long-billed  marsh  wrens 
were  also  in  evidence  with  various 
sounds  to  contribute  to  the  marsh  chorus. 
Black  and  Forster's  terns  were  yipping 
angrily  and  darting  at  our  heads  as  we 
paddled    unwittingly    near    their    nests. 
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Very  enlivening  it  all  was,  especially 
when  a  female  redhead  swam  out  from 
the  rushes  ahead  of  us,  leaving  her  nest. 
Hasty  search  did  not  reveal  it,  so  we 
noted  the  spot  for  further  and  successful 
effort. 

Presently  we  emerged  upon  a  consid- 
erable sheet  of  water,  a  couple  of  miles 
across.  Grebes  were  there  a-plenty,  swim- 
ming about.  Here  was  a  fish-net 
stretched  between  stakes.  In  it  were 
entangled  numbers  of  fine  big  pickerel 
and  pike,  and  also,  I  was  sorry  to  note, 
various  unfortunate  grebes.  Out  on  the 
open  bay  were  some  lesser  scaups  or  blue- 
bills,  and  also  several  pairs  of  the  big 
white-winged  scoters,  sometimes  called 
sea-coots,  and  other  ducks  as  well. 

I  desired  at  the  outset  to  find  some 
dry  areas  in  the  marsh,  or  islands  where 
ducks  are  likely  to  breed  in  concentrated 
numbers,  which  would  save  much  time 
and  labor.  The  guide  told  us  there 
were  no  islands,  but  that  there  were  a 
few  ridges  along  the  shores  of  certain 
bays  and  channels  where  the  land  rose 
slightly  above  water  level.  One  was 
out  ahead  of  us,  across  the  bay,  along  a 
channel. 

Paddling  over  to  it,  we  found  the 
shore  moist,  but  above  water  overgrown 
with  land  vegetation,  especially  nettles, 
thistles,  vines  and  all  sorts  of  weeds, 
truly  delightful  stuff  to  struggle 
through ! 

The  Assistant  and  I,  however,  started 
in  with  eager  expectancy.  The  upland 
strip  was  only  a  few  rods  wide,  and  we 
undertook  a  systematic  beat,  for  at  any 
spot  a  duck  might  be  concealed  upon  her 
nest.  If  we  covered  the  ground  thor- 
oughly, and  stepped  close  to  her,  she 
would  flutter  away  and  reveal  her  secret. 

In  this  sort  of  work  things  happen 
suddenly  when  they  happen  at  all.  With 
long  boots  pulled  up  for  protection,  we 
"beat  it"  along  for  some  distance,  when 
things  began  to  happen,  and  with  celer- 
ity. Suddenly  a  blue-winged  teal  sprang 
into  the  air  only  ten  feet  ahead  of  us. 
As  we  searched  for  the  nest  in  the  thick 
growth,  the  Assistant  made  a  surprising 
discovery.  He  saw  two  big  flesh-colored 
eggs -buried  in  the  black  mud,  with  just 
the  upper  sides  projecting. 

I   thought  at   first,   as   we   dug  them 
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out,  that  they  must  be  old  eggs,  left  over 
from  last  year.  Then,  as  I  got  them 
into  view,  I  saw  my  mistake.  They 
were  fresh  scoters'  eggs,  and  this  was 
the  habit  of  the  bird,  as  I  had  previously 
learned,  to  bury  the  eggs  in  the  ground 
till  the  set  was  nearly  complete.     Then 
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the  duck  builds  her  nest  and  lines  it 
with  down  plucked  from  her  breast. 
Such  buried  eggs  as  I  had  previously 
found  were  always  in  dry  soil. 

Putting  the  eggs  back,  we  soon  found 
the  teal's  nest  a  few  feet  away  with  only 
four  fresh  eggs,  an  incomplete  set.  The 
nest  was  a  mere  depression  with  a  few 
weed-stems,  the  downy  lining  as  yet  not 
being  added.  These  nests  wTe  marked 
by  tying  knots  in  the  reeds,  Hardly  had 
we  started  on  when  up  sprang  another 
duck,  almost  in  my  face.  Its  brown 
neck,  white  wing-bars  and  moderate  size 
proclaimed  it  a  lesser  scaup.  The  dark 
olive-brown  eggs  she  left  bore  out  the 
identification.  Holding  up  to  the  light 
one  of  the  nine,  I  saw  that  the  degree 
of  incubation  was  moderate,  probably 
about  ten  days.  This  nest  we  also 
marked  and  left,  as  it  was  our  plan  to 
postpone  as  long  as  possible  being  tied 
up    in   camp   with    incubators   to  watch. 

After  this  we  had  quite  a  tramp  be- 
fore finding  anything  else,  almost  out  to 
the  other  bay.  There  the  guide  had  pre- 
viously flushed  a  pintail  from  her  nest 
on  the  bank  as  he  paddled  past.  Though 
it  proved  to  be  empty,  I  hardly  had 
time  to  grieve  before  I  almost  stepped 
on  a  pintail  on  her  nest,  only  a  few 
feet  from  the  original  site.  She  had 
evidently  been  robbed,  and  started  a  new 
set  close  by.  There  were  but  four  eggs, 
a  fresh  incomplete  set. 

I  have  found  that  ducks  frequently 
nest   in   groups  or  colonies.      This  was 
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again  borne  out  when,  only  a  few  yards 
beyond  this  spot,  we  flushed  another 
blue-winged  teal  from  a  set  of  eleven. 
Little  use,  though,  were  these  to  us,  for 
they  were  all  rotten  and  smelt  strong 
enough  to  draw  the  blue-bottle  flies. 
Two  weeks  later  I  found  the  foolish 
duck  still  sitting  upon  them. 

After  lunch  the  nettles  across  the 
creek  looked  more  inviting,  and  in  fact 
various  other  ducks'  nests  awaited  us 
there.  However,  we  left  them  for 
another  day  and  pushed  the  exploration. 
A  colony  of  Western  grebes  were  nest- 
ing in  the  canes  growing  from  the  water 
at  the  mouth  of  the  creek.  Parents 
were  swimming  about  with  young  on 
their  backs.  I  photographed  a  little  fel- 
low that  fell  off  and  was  caught.  Then 
we  made  a  long  detour  to  the  head  of 
the  bay,  dragged  the  boat  over  a  rocky 
ridge,  and  were  in  another  big  lead  of 
water.  Female  canvasbacks  seemed  quite 
numerous  here,  hanging  around  as 
though  their  young  had  hatched  out. 
We  searched  for  nests  among  the  tracts 
of  rushes,  where  they  are  accustomed  to 
build,  but  the  depth  of  water  made  prog- 
ress slow,  and  we  found  nothing. 
.  On  beyond  here  we  came  across  two 
colonies  of  the  Franklin's  gull,  with 
nests  built  on  the  floating  dead  rushes. 
One  colony  was  small,  but  in  the  other 
there  may  have  been  a  thousand  birds, 
which  gave  us  pretty  exhibitions  of 
screaming  and  hovering. 

We  returned  to  camp  about  5  p.  m., 
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and  I  immediately  started  out  for  a 
tramp  on  the  prairie,  as  there  were  yet 
four  or  five  hours  of  daylight  in  the 
northern  latitude.  Though  I  happened 
upon  no  more  ducks'  nests,  I  found  a 
bobolink's,  as  usual  with  a  contribution 
from  the  cowbird  parasite  that  abounds 
on  the  prairies,  and  lays  one  or  more 
eggs  in  the  nests  of  nearly  every  small 
bird.  It  is  surprising  that  any  escape 
paying  toll,  and  it  usually  means  the 
destruction  of  the  brood.  I  also  found  a 
crow's  nest  with  young,  and,  better  yet, 
a  nest  of  the  short-eared  owl,  in  which 
the  female  had  just  laid  her  first  egg. 
The  male  flushed  first  and  hovered  over 
me,  screaming  angrily.  Then  I  hunted 
up  his  nest  near  by  amid  a  clump  of  low 
bushes.     Later  they  had  six  eggs. 

This  description  of  the  first  day's 
hunt  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  work 
of  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  expedition. 
Sunset  was  at  8.45  p.  m.  We  hunted 
all  day,  and  had  supper  any  time  from  7 
to  10  p.  m.,  according  to  circumstances. 
Then  came  the  writing  of  notes  and 
journal,  and,  rather  late,  the  changing  of 
photographic  plates,  as  it  was  not  dark 
till  after  10  o'clock.  So  we  seldom  got 
to  bed  before  midnight,  and  were  up  and 
at  it  again  in  good  season. 

After  we  had,  in  general  searches, 
found  eggs  of  most  of  the  common  va- 
rieties of  ducks,  we  concentrated  our 
efforts  on  finding  the  scarcer  or  more 
elusive  sorts  that  were  lacking.  We  of- 
fered a  series  of  rewards  for  being  shown 


certain  nests,  and  we  ourselves  hunted 
hard.  For  example,  there  was  the  ruddy 
duck.  Three  males  were  constantly 
seen  in  a  pond  of  the  marsh  close  to 
camp.  I  had  searched  for  hours  and 
days  without  result,  wading  through  the 
labyrinth  of  aquatic  vegetation. 

Finally,  on  Sunday  afternoon,  June 
seventh,  as  I  went  down  to  the  slough 
after  a  good  rest  to  have  a  look,  I  saw 
a  female  ruddy  with  eleven  young 
swim  out  from  the  rushes.  This  made 
me  nearly  frantic,  and  I  resolved  to  find 
a  nest  next  day  at  all  hazards.  Starting 
in  bright  and  early,  before  a  great  while 
I  had  found  a  redheadis  and  a  scaup's 
nest,  from  each  of  which  the  young 
had  recently  hatched.  Then  I  plunged 
into  an  awful  tract  of  rushes  and  canes. 
The  stuff  grew  away  up  over  my  head, 
and  the  dead  growth  was  like  a  solid 
wall,    the   water   being  over   knee-deep. 

I  was  nearly  exhausted  struggling 
through  the  stuff,  when  I  received  a 
thrill  that  dispelled  every  trace  of  weari- 
ness. There,  right  before  me,  lay  a 
ruddy's  wicker-basket  of  rush  stems,  with 
eight  eggs  showing.  Upon  investigating 
further  I  found  three  more  eggs  beneath 
them,  buried  under  a  false  bottom  to 
the  nest.  The  nest  itself  was  built  un- 
der a  great  mass  of  dead  stems  with 
these  arched  over  it.  My  theory  of  this 
double  nest  was  that  one  pair  of  rud- 
dies fought  another  and  drove  them 
away  from  their  nest,  which  they  then 
appropriated,    building    a    second    story 
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over  the  eggs.  The  defeated  household- 
ers then  seem  to  have  removed  and  built 
another  nest  near  by,  for  within  an  hour 
I  found  another  nest  about  a  hundred 
yards  away  in  the  same  tract  with  four 
eggs,  which  might  have  been  the  remain- 
der of  the  first  set.  The  first  nest,  un- 
fortunately, was  deserted  and  the  eggs 
spoiled.     The  eggs  in   the  second  were 


YOUNG    GADWALLS    HATCHED    IN    AN 
INCUBATOR 

only  four  davs  from  hatching,  so  I  was 
just  in  time. 

The  white-winged  scoter  also  gave  us 
a  hard  tussle.  That  incipient  set  found 
the  first  day  was  abandoned.  The  sco- 
ter is  the  last  of  the  ducks  to  lay,  usually 
not  laying  all  its  eggs  till  about  the 
first  of  July.  Here  they  nest  in  under 
the  terrible  tangles  of  nettles  and  other 
growth.  Every  day  it  was  getting  taller 
and  more  dense,  but  it  was  useless  to 
hunt  before  incubation  began.  So,  early 
in  July,  I  instituted  a  series  of  the  most 
arduous,  sweat-wringing  tramps.  On 
July  fourth  as  I  was  struggling  through 
the  jungle  all  of  a  sudden  there  arose 
a  tremendous  flapping  right  at  my  feet. 
I  had  almost  trodden  upon  a  scoter  on 
her  nest,  a  few  feet  back  from  the  edge 
of  a  creek.  Off  she  flopped  into  the 
water,  and  I  had  her  nine  nearly  fresh 
eggs. 

Next  day  I  was  at  it  again.  Leaving 
the  canoe  on  the  shore  of  a  bay,  I 
tramped  four  miles  away.  Then  I 
landed  a  set  of  blue-winged  teal,  fresh, 
even  at  this  late  date.  Five  minutes 
later,  in  a  tract  of  tall  marsh  grass,  I 
heard  a  rustle  close  beside  me,  and  saw 


the  grass  move.  Throwing  down  my 
hat  to  mark  the  nest,  I  made  a  dive 
for  the  scoter,  and  caught  her  before  she 
could  reach  the  creek.  This  nest  con- 
tained eight  eggs,  nearly  fresh.  The 
parent  bird  rested  quietly  under  my  arm, 
as  though  not  in  the  least  afraid.  All 
of  a  sudden  she  gave  one  tremendous 
push  and  flop,  and  left  me  most  uncere- 
moniously! Just  then  there  broke  a  big 
thunderstorm  that  had  been  coming  up. 
The  electrical  display  was  especially  im- 
pressive to  one  alone  and  unsheltered  out 
in  the  wilderness. 

Not  every  day,  however,  did  we  score 
a  find.     The  wilderness  was  so  vast  and 


SIX   WEEKS  OLD  CANVASBACK   IN 
TYPICAL    POSITION 

the  ducks  so  scattered  that  this  nest 
hunting  was  almost  like  the  proverbial 
quest  for  the  needle  in  the  haystack. 
Sometimes  days  went  by  without  the 
finding  of  a  single  nest,  despite  the  most 
arduous  efforts.  At  one  time  wTe  hired  a 
rig  and  drove  thirty  miles,  steering  by 
compass  over  the  prairie  to  Shoal  Lake, 
a  large  alkaline  body  of  water,  without 
outlet,  surrounded  by  timber.  The  lake 
was  very  low  from  drought.  The  ad- 
joining marshes  were  baked,  and  the 
ducks  had  mostly  abandoned  them.  All 
we  got  for  our  three  days'  effort  was  one 
set  of  gadwall's  eggs,  found  on  a  little 
island.  Also,  on  another  island,  I  took 
photographs  of  a  brood  of  four  funny, 
fuzzy  little  long-eared  owls,  whose  home 
was  in  a  timber  "bluff."  Returning  to 
camp,  we  started  the  incubators,  and 
collected  up  the  sets  of  eggs  previously 
found. 


HUNTING  DUCK  EGGS 
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Our  activities  disclosed  the  fact  that 
there  were  twelve  species  of  wild  ducks 
regularly  breeding  in  the  region,  namely: 
pintail,  shoveller,  mallard,  gadwall, 
baldpate,  blue-wTinged  and  green-winged 
teals,  redhead,  canvasback,  lesser  scaup, 
ruddy  duck,  and  wThite-winged  scoter. 
I  also  saw  two  or  three  hooded  mergan- 
sers, one  bufflehead  and  one  solitary 
specimen  of  our  Eastern  dusky  or 
"black"  duck.  The  latter  here  reaches 
about  its  Western  limit.  In  a  quarter- 
century  of  shooting  our  guide  had  seen 
but  six. 

The  locations  here  chosen  by  the  va- 
rious species  were  as  follows:  Redheads, 
canvasbacks  and  ruddy  ducks  nested  out 
in  the  deeper  water  in  the  thickets  of 
rushes,  or  sometimes  the  cat-tail  reeds. 
The  scaup  occasionally  selects  such  loca- 
tion, but  usually  has  the  nest  on  real 
ground — usually  the  bank  of  a  creek,  an 
island,  or  some  ridge  of  land  out  in  the 
marsh.  This  was  true  also  of  the  scoter 
— the  big  fellow  that  our  Atlantic  coast 
gunners  call  the  "white-winged  coot," 
and  consider  to  be  a  strictly  maritime 
species. 

These  five  kinds  are  distinctively  deep- 
water  or  diving  ducks.  The  other  seven, 
"river  ducks,"  so  called,  seldom  nest  out 
over  the  water.  We  found  their  nests 
on  the  drier  spots  in  the  marsh,  on  is- 
lands, or  on  the  prairie,  usually  near  the 
edge  of  the  marsh  or  some  smaller 
slough,  yet  sometimes  quite  a  distance 
from  water.  Frequently  they  nest  quite 
near  human  habitation.  We  were  *hown 
several  nests  close  to  the  homes  of  set- 
tlers.    One  was  close  to  a  schoolhouse, 


a  gadwall's,  and  was  found  by  a  little 
girl  at  recess. 

One  foolish  pair  of  blue-winged  teal 
built  their  nest  close  to  the  front  door  of 
the  unoccupied  cottage  next  to  us,  under 
the  step  of  which  resided  a  family  of 
weasels.  However,  they  managed  to 
hatch  their  brood  of  eight  on  the  morn- 
ing of  our  departure,  July  twenty-ninth, 
showing  that  incubation  did  not  begin 
till  the  first  week  in  July.  A  number 
of  similarly  late  nests  were  found,  prob- 
ably second  layings,  the  first  having  been 
destro)'ed  by  thieving  crows. 

Most  of  the  ducks  normally  begin  in- 
cubation the  last  week  of  May  or  the 
the  first  in  June.  Some  mallards  and 
pintails  lay  early  in  May,  though  we 
found  some  sets  much  later.  Most  of 
the  canvasbacks  and  some  of  the  shovel- 
lers finish  their, sets  by  the  middle  of 
May  or  soon  after.  On  our  arrival 
broods  of  all  these  four  had  hatched, 
some  few  being  quite  large. 

Of  the  above  twelve  resident  species, 
we  secured  eggs  or  young  of  every  one. 
We  hatched  the  eggs  in  one  kind  of 
incubator,  with  splendid  results,  hatch- 
ing 92  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of 
eggs.  Few  poultrymen,  even  under  the 
best  of  conditions,  which  we  surely  did 
not  have,  attain  such  an  average.  The 
ducklings,  too,  were  reared  with  en- 
couragingly little  loss.  On  the  2,000- 
mile  journey  back  I  attended  the  con- 
signment personally  in  the  express  cars, 
taking  sole  care  of  the  interesting  and  al- 
most priceless  little  fellows,  and  landed 
all  but  a  few  tiny  ones  safe  at  their  des- 
tination. 
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Tribulations   of   Travel    Up   Flooded  Rivers,    Through    Tangled 
Jungles    and    Over    Storm    Swept    Mountain  Passes 


E  were  in  a  mining 
camp  on  the  Rio 
Mapiri  in  the 
hinterland  of  Bo- 
livia and  it  was 
necessary  for  some- 
one to  get  out  to  the  .coast.  We  were 
supposed  to  be  developing  a  gold  pros- 
pect and  as  the  work  progressed  it  be- 
came evident  that  our  original  outfit  was 
not  sufficient  to  make  any  adequate  pre- 
liminary development.  It  was  not  pos- 
sible to  get  to  bedrock  without  some 
machinery,  a  pump,  and  some  means  of 
sawing  lumber  for  sheet  piling.  The 
Cholos  were  perfectly  useless  at  whip- 
sawing  a  log.  We  tried  them  and  the 
work  was  too  gruelling.  They  were 
curiously  inefficient  in  any  line  outside 
of  their  narrow  experience.  A  block 
and  tackle  was  an  unsolved  riddle,  al- 
though they  recognized  its  power.  They 
would  take  it  along  cheerfully  in  the 
morning  and  then  later  send  for  some- 
one to  come  up  and  work  it;  they  could 
never  fathom  what  rope  to  pull.  Main 
strength  and  awkwardness  was  their  re- 
liance and  when  this  failed — caramba! 
what  more  could  be  done. 

According  to  the  custom  of  the  mon- 
taria  they  had  been  contracted  for  six 
months  before  a  judge,  an  intendente, 
and  amid  all  sorts  of  mystic  ceremonials 
of  red  tape  without  which  Bolivian  law 
and  custom  look  askance.  Four  weeks 
had  been  a  dead  loss  in  Mapiri  and  two 
weeks  more  for  gathering  them  and  the 
time  of  actual  transportation  and  then 
almost  two  months  of  work  in  camp 
came  perilously  near  the  expiration  of 
their  contracts  when  it  was  considered 
the  time  necessary  to  bring  a  new  gang. 
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These  were  hungry  to  get  back  to  their 
little  villages  and  join  in  the  carnivals 
and  drunken  dances.  Some  of  the 
Cholos  were  worthless  while  others 
would  come  back  again  after  a  rest  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Andes. 

So  it  was  obviously  necessary  to  get 
out  to  the  coast  for  machinery,  supplies, 
and  another  gang  of  workers  and  1  wa> 
elected.  A  proprio,  a  messenger,  was  sent 
overland  up  the  river  to  notify  the  Lecco 
rivermen  a  few  miles  above  and  a  week 
later  four  balsas  and  ten  Leccos  swung 
around  the  bend  under  the  bank.  In  the 
dawn  we  started. 

The  crew  of  a  balsa  is  two  men,  one 
fore  and  one  aft  of  the  platform  with 
poles  or  a  jungle  vine  for  a  drag  rope. 
It  is  not  safe  for  more  than  one  passen- 
ger to  each  balsa,  for  the  narrow  raft  of 
a  wood  almost  as  light  as  cork  is  lightly 
balanced  as  a  canoe.  There  is  no  freight 
can  be  worked  up  river,  except  rubber, 
and  of  that  the  big  bolachas  are  wedged 
in  under  the  stilts  of  the  platforms. 

The  little  fleet  of  balsas  hugged  the 
shore,  slowly  poling  against  the  cur- 
rent. Then  across  the  river  appeared  a 
stretch  of  narrow  beach  and  the  poles 
were  dropped  and  the  balsa  swung  out 
across  the  current  to  the  other  side.  Here 
the  vine  drag  rope  would  come  in  use 
with  one  Lecco  pulling  and  the  other 
poling  and  fairly  rapid  progress  could 
be  made.  There  wTas  a  small  stop  at  a 
tiny  Lecco  settlement  at  Incaguarra 
where  the  chief  Lecco,  the  cacique,  lived. 
He  was  shy,  bashful,  and  a  good-natured 
old  man  who  invited  us  into  his  hut 
where  we  gave  him  the  customary  drink. 
On  a  grass  matting  was  an  old  woman, 
a    very    old    woman,    his    mother,    the 
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cacique  explained.  She  was  past  all  in- 
telligence and  in  the  last  stages  of  senile 
dissolution;  huddled  up  in  the  corner  she 
murmured  and  clucked  to  herself,  mean- 
while playing  aimlessly  with  an  empty 
pot  and  a  few  bits  of  grass.  The  dulled 
eyes  gave  no  signs  of  interest  or  under- 
standing when  the  old  man  spoke  to  her; 
she  suggested  more  an  animal,  an  aim- 
less, warped  little  monkey. 

A  few  months  later  after  our  return, 
she  died  of  old  age  and  the  old  cacique, 
her  son.  came  with  her  body  wrapped  in 
an  old  matting  and  borrowed  a  pick  to 
dig  a  grave.  He  obviously  was  deeply 
grieved  in  the  subterranean  Indian  way, 
and  yet  there  was  not  the  slightest  ves- 
tige of  ceremonial  or  belief  connected 
with  her  death.  She  was  dead,  a  hole  in 
the  ground  was  necessary,  and  there 
alone  and  full  of  grief  the  old  man  dug 
it  in  the  remote  jungle  without  any  more 
curiosity  in  death  or  religious  expres- 
sion than  he  would  have  felt  in  digging 
a  post-hole  for  a  new  hut. 

We  bought  a  few  platanos  and  yuccas 
from  the  place  and  made  our  breakfast 
there.  Two  hours  after  leaving  a  freshet 
from  the  rains  in  the  mountains  ahead 
suddenly  made  itself  felt  and  we  were 
forced  to  camp  till  it  went  down  a  little. 
We  did  not  move  until  the  next 
morning. 

Beginning  the  Fight 

The  next  day  the  river  was  more 
difficult,  the  banks  offered  more  difficul- 
ties either  for  poling  or  dragging.  From 
one  side  to  the  other  we  shifted,  losing 
hundreds  of  yards  in  crossing  as  we 
swept  down  with  the  muddy  current. 
And  yet  these  crossings  were  never  made 
until  the  last  moment  when  the  poles 
could  find  no  bottom  and  the  steep  bank 
came  down  like  a  cliff  into  from  fifteen 
to  fifty  feet  of  water.  The  little  rapids 
that  were  nothing  more  than  riffles  com- 
ing down — that  is  in  comparison  with 
the  real  canons  and  rapids — were  slowly 
poled  and  dragged  through  with  doubled 
crews,  inch  by  inch,  around  some  jut- 
ting, strategic  rocky  point  and  into  the 
upstream  eddy  beyond.  Boils  of  water 
burst  from  under  the  balsas  until  you 
balanced  with  the  Leccos  on  the  strain- 


ing raft  like  rope  dancers  on  the  same 
strand. 

That  night  we  reached  Caimalebra,  a 
rubber  pickers'  shack,  where  was  col- 
lected the  rubber  from  a  still  farther  sub- 
divided picket  line  of  rubber  pickers,  and 
camped,  exhausted.  The  Ratama,  the 
most  dreaded  rapids  on  the  whole  river, 
was  just  ahead  and  this  could  only  be 
made  if  the  river  was  below  a  certain 
stage.  It  was  curious  to  watch  the  Lec- 
cos read  every  river  sign ;  by  this  bush 
and  that  boulder  they  knew  the  height 
of  water  in  any  rapid  above.  Here  in 
Caimalebra  they  announced  that  unless 
the  river  went  down  at  least  the  span  of 
a  man's  hand,  six  inches,  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  get  through  the  Ratama. 

That  afternoon  they  shook  their 
heads  against  going  on,  the  six  inches 
made  it  impossible.  By  morning  it 
would  be  lower  as  they  read  the  weather 
signs.  A  little  stick  was  stuck  in  near 
shore  to  measure.  By  dawn  the  river 
had  risen  six  feet  and  was  raging  past  the 
camp,  carrying  the  usual  collection  of 
swirling  driftwood  and  newly  uprooted 
trees.  Food  was  running  low  for  we  had 
taken  nothing  from  the  main  camp,  as 
they  would  need  it  all  before  we  could 
get  back  in.  The  Leccos  had  a  little 
rice  that  was  giving  out,  here  and 
there  we  could  get  platanos  from  a  rub- 
ber hut  along  the  river,  but  the  main 
reliance  wTas  to  be  on  the  country  between 
these  points.  The  day  before  a  wild 
turkey,  shot  with  a  rifle  for  the  shot 
cartridges  swelled  so  that  a  shotgun  was 
useless,  was  delicious  but  scanty.  This 
day  I  took  a  balsa  across  the  river  to 
try  for  pig,  or  parrot,  or  turkey,  or  a 
monkey  if  we  were  lucky,  or  something 
anyway,  for  the  Caimalebra  place  was 
vacant  of  platano  or  food  except  for  the 
small  family  there. 

All  day  I  tramped  over  the  hardest 
country  with  four  of  the  Leccos,  swing- 
ing down  ledges  by  the  jungle  vines  or 
wriggling  through  the  masses  of  tangled 
growth  in  the  trail  of  a  Lecco  with  a 
short  machete.  And  as  9.  result,  nothing. 
Once  there  was  a  parrot  motionless  in 
the  fork  of  a  tree  high  up  and  across 
an  impassable  gully  and  not  worth  while. 

The  river  had  dropped  two  feet  and 
risen   three   later;   all    dav   it   had   been 
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playing  at  this  game  and  the  heavy 
clouds  up  in  the  hills  made  the  pros- 
pects discouraging.  It  was  a  scanty  meal 
that  night.  And  then  after  darkness  had 
settled  a  tropical  downpour  came  up  that 
showed  no  signs  of  abating.  Steadily 
it  poured  until  after  daybreak  and  all 
hands  slept  as  best  they  might,  soaked 
to  the  skin.  The  shelter  tent  was  in  a 
thin,  spread  out  brook  that  the  upper 
trenching  did  not  stop  or  divert.  As  fast 
as  one  built  a  little  protecting  dam,  it 
was  washed  away  and  the  bank  poured 
a  steady  stream  into  the  river  as  from 
the  eaves  of  a  roof.  And  the  river  rose 
ten  feet  in  the  night. 

It  seemed  impossible  that  we  could 
ever  get  around  the  Ratama,  but  there 
was  not  a  half  day's  rations  left  in  camp. 
It  seemed  as  if  it  was  useless  to  wait  for 
the  river  and  essential  that  we  should 
get  to  the  big  barraca  of  Ysipuri  where 
there  were  ample  supplies  for  our  party. 
There  was  no  overland  trail,  it  was 
through  a  jungle  six,  ten,  fifteen  miles, 
you  could  take  your  choice  of  the  Lecco 
guesses.  So  with  a  couple  of  Leccos  I 
started.  The  others  were  to  try  the 
canon  when  they  would,  and  reliance  was 
well  placed  in  them;  there  are  no  finer 
rivermen  in  the  world. 

The  hunting  of  the  day  before  had 
seemed  hard  going;  it  was  nothing  to 
this.  Up  and  down,  over  gullies  and 
waist  deep  in  the  tumbling  brooks  at 
their  bottom;  down  sheer  cliffs  where 
the  tropical  vegetation  grew  so  rank 
that  a  natural  ladder  would  be  formed 
by  the  tangle  of  interlaced  roots  or  hang- 
ing mora,  and  skirting  the  face  of  rav- 
ines, clawing  a  hand  and  foot  hold  step 
by  step.  I  carried  only  a  rifle  and  twice 
I  had  to  pass  it  to  a  Lecco  and  then  had 
no  easy  task  left.  As  for  the  two  Lec- 
cos they  carried  somewhere  around  a 
fifty-pound  pack  each  and,  barefooted, 
swung  among  the  vegetation  as  easily  as 
might  a  couple  of  monkeys. 

Perhaps  the  river  went  down  sud- 
denly, though  it  is  more  likely  that  the 
removal  of  the  diffidence  that  my  pres- 
ence entailed  did  the  trick — at  any  rate, 
the  Leccos  themselves  pulled  through 
that  night  and  reached  Ysipuri  with  the 
balsas.  For  thirteen  days  we  were  held 
in  Ysipuri,  the  river  persistently  refus- 


ing to  lessen  its  height  while  a  succession 
of  rains  sent  down  a  series  of  heavy 
freshets.     It  was  not  a  dull  time. 

A  Lecco  was  in  jail,  held  as  a  prisoner 
by  the  agent  on  a  charge  of  attempted 
murder.  I  saw  him  as  in  the  dusk  of 
evening  he  would  sit  in  the  doorway  of 
his  prison  hut  taking  the  air.  His  wife 
and  small  boy  sat  with  him  and  kept  his 
legs  muffled  in  an  old  poncho  so  that  the 
heavy  iron  shackles  riveted  upon  his 
ankles  would  not  show.  He  was  a  fine 
looking  Lecco  and  obviously  of  enormous 
strength.  It  seems  that  another  Lecco 
was  found  with  his  back  cut  to  ribbons, 
apparently  from  one  of  the  twisted  bull 
whips  of  that  country,  and  with  his 
breast  beaten  in.  He  lived  and  this  Lec- 
co had  disappeared. 

Presently  the  latter  wras  captured  and 
held  in  leg  shackles,  waiting  for  some  in- 
definite arraignment.  However,  while 
wTe  were  at  the  barraca  he  escaped,  leg 
shackles  and  all,  and  wTas  not  heard  of 
until,  some  months  after,  he  turned  up 
below  at  our  camp  and  we  became  good 
friends.  There  was  the  gravest  doubt 
as  to  his  guilt,  the  Leccos  are  most 
peaceful,  and  the  whole  affair  was  the  re- 
sult of  a  drunken  fiesta  of  mixed  breeds 
in  which  not  one  was  fit  to  remember 
anything. 

Going  to  the  War 

In  addition  there  was  a  serious  fight 
among  the  Cholos  and  Leccos  and  rub- 
ber pickers  one  Sunday  evening  in  which 
shots  were  fired,  a  dog  killed,  and  a 
couple  of  natives  wounded  slightly,  while 
numerous  others  nursed  unseen  sore 
heads  and  bruises.  An  appeal  for  help 
was  sent  over  the  little  creek  that  ran 
through  the  barraca  and  the  agent  called 
on  us,  so  our  little  party  of  three  white 
men,  a  half  dozen  of  the  reliable  steady 
employees,  and  the  messenger  splashed 
back  through  the  darkness  with  our  guns 
in  our  hands — in  addition  my  heart  was 
in  my  mouth— and  re-established  order. 
It  was  a  drunken  fight  over  an  old 
Lecco-Cholo  lady,  a  bleared  old  party  of 
some  fifty  coquetting  years. 

Moreover,  in  one  day  in  the  mam  shack 
two  snakes  were  killed,  one  in  a  room 
and  the  other  in   t  e  kitchen,  and  botn 
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of  the  deadly  German-flag  species.  Beau- 
tiful, slender  reptiles  they  were,  with 
broad  bands  of  black  broken  at  regular 
intervals  with  narrow  bands  of  cream 
and  vermilion  stripes,  but  of  exceeding 
venom.  That  same  night  as  I  threw 
open  my  blanket  preparatory  to  turning 
in  a  third  German  flag  made  a  graceful 
letter  S  on  the  blue  wool.  Alarmed  he 
darted  off  through  the  cane  walls  into 
the  next  room,  the  storeroom.  Two  suc- 
cessive rooms  were  emptied  before  the 
snake  was  killed.  There  was  not  a  man 
in  the  place  who  would  have  gone  to 
sleep  with  that  reptile  in  the  place  if  it 
took  all  night  to  get  him. 

And  then  just  as  we  were  about  to 
start  a  young  boy  was  brought  in,  half 
Lecco  and  half  Cholo,  the  son  of  a  man 
who  had  been  murdered  while  working 
in  his  little  yucca  patch  up  across  the 
Uyappi  River.  He  had  been  shot  from 
behind  through  the  stomach  and  had 
lain  helpless  until  he  died,  although  this 
boy,  from  his  own  account,  was  in  the 
hut  less  than  a  hundred  feet  away  all  the 
time.  This  boy,  he  was  not  twelve, 
stuck  to  his  story  that  -he  had  heard  no 
shot,  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary.  The 
chief  agent  in  the  barraca  consulted  with 
the  Lecco  crews  who  had  brought  him 
in  and  those  with  us. 

"He  did  it,"  they  responded;  "make 
him  tell." 

He  was  flogged  with  a  knotted  rope's 
end,  though  he  still  clung  to  his  palpably 
false  story — and  also  he  had  been  heard 
to  make  threats  against  the  old  man. 
After  the  flogging  he  was  locked  up  to 
face  another  later  unless  he  should  have 
repented. 

Up  here  in  nicely  civilized  and  sensi- 
tive surroundings  the  flogging  reads  like 
the  brutality  of  a  savage  tribe.  It  was 
revolting  and  yet — what  would  you  have 
done?  The  intendente  would  have  had 
him  flogged  with  a  twisted  bull  whip — 
do  you  know  what  that  is  or  what  that 
means?  A  twisted  thong  of  rawhide 
whose  slightest  blow,  drawn  in  the  de- 
livering, cuts  a  strip  from  the  flesh ; 
where  fifty  lashes,  properly  laid  on,  are 
equivalent  to  death.  And  to  have  turned 
him  over  to  the  legal  authorities — the 
legal  authorities  east  of  the  Andes! 
They  are  there  in  name — but  their  func- 


tions are  a  joke.  The  best  the  boy  could 
have  hoped  for  would  have  been  to  march 
wearily  day  after  day  in  leg  shackles  and 
chained  to  his  guards,  or  to  any  other 
adult  prisoner,  over  the  snows  and  bliz- 
zards of  the  high  passes  and  then  to  rot 
dully  in  a  Bolivian  jail.  Probably  he 
could  not  have  undergone  the  rigors  of 
the  march,  and  lucky  for  him  if  he  could 
not. 

As  it  was,  he  had  the  benefit  of  a  civ- 
ilized doubt  and  received  only  what  the 
sentiment  of  his  own  people  demanded. 
And  he  was  not  too  old  but  that  he  could 
profit  by  it — by  strict  adherence  to  legal- 
ized forms,  or  those  of  them  that  would 
have  been  applied,  he  would  have  been 
killed  by  slow,   indifferent  inches. 

At  last  the  river  went  down  enough 
and  we  were  off.  We  poled  steadily 
along  through  an  unending  series  of  rap- 
ids, crossing  from  one  side  to  the  other 
through  the  canons  and  losing  in  the 
crossing  all  and  more  of  the  hard-won 
ground.  In  one  place  we  did  not  gain 
one  hundred  yards  in  three  hours.  And 
then  came  the  rains  again. 

Held   up    by    the   Floods 

We  barely  made  the  farther  side  of 
the  Uyappi  when  the  river  laid  siege. 
It  rose  twelve  feet  in  the  night  and  held 
us  three  days  in  a  little  hut  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  two  rivers,  raining  for  two 
of  them.  The  agent  at  Ysipuri  had 
joined  us  as  he,  too,  was  going  out  on 
business  and  his  balseros  combined  with 
ours  made  a  very  respectable  expedition. 
The  tiny  hut  was  built  by  one  man  for 
himself  and  into  it  each  night  crowded 
some  twenty  Indians.  They  held  a 
dance,  a  queer,  shuffling  trot  with  dull 
droning  mumbles  that  passed  among  the 
Leccos  as  song  one  night  and  the  next 
day  they  spent  in  celebrating  the  birth- 
day of  one  of  the  crew.  Cane  platfqrms 
were  built  in  the  hut  until  there  were 
three  floors,  or  tiers,  to  the  eaves  and  on 
these  we  all  crowded  sociably. 

The  three  days  passed  and  once  more 
we  began  the  poling  and  dragging.  This 
stretch  of  the  river  had  given  us  no  con- 
cern coming  down,  yet  it  was  one  of  the 
hardest  we  encountered  on  the  long  pull 
up.     One    rock    that   jutted    from    the 
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shore  took  my  balsa  one  hour  and  a  half 
to  pass.  Time  and  time  again  the  vine 
parted  and  my  Lecco  and  I  were  swept 
down  with  current  and  spun  in  the  ed- 
dies, and  when  we  paddled  ashore  had 
the  same  process  to  repeat. 

In  another  place  we  had  to  work  the 
balsa  up  into  the  very  spray  from  a  cata- 
ract only  four  feet  high  over  which  the 
river  poured  in  a  thunderous  volume, 
then  cast  loose  with  one  mighty  shove 
and  paddle  for  the  oposite  bank,  while, 
in  the  meantime,  the  balsa  was  being 
tossed  in  the  bursting  boils  of  water  at 
the  surface  or  spun  and  dragged  like  a 
chip  by  the  whirlpools  that  floated  with 
the  current.  Three  times  this  swept  my 
balsa  half  a  mile  below — only  one  balsa 
made  the  crossing  at  the  first  try — and 
it  looked  more  than  once  as  though  we 
would  be  upset  for  an  uncertain  swim. 

That  night  we  made  camp  at  Tia- 
ponti.  Here  a  new  cane  shack  had  just 
had  the  triumphant  finish  to  a  palm 
thatch  roof  and  everyone  in  that  little 
finca  was  already  drunk.  From  some- 
where we  got  one  precious  chicken  for 
ourselves  and  the  Lecco  crews  laid  down 
at  once  to  sleep,  scarcely  bothering  to 
cook,  they  were  so  exhausted.  It  was 
the  only  time  I  ever  saw  any  of  them 
decline  the  opportunity  for  one  of  these 
festal  drunks. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  started. 
One  more  day  that  was  a  little  easier 
and  for  hours  we  poled  upstream  against 
a  gentle  current  along  the  bank  and 
picked  wild  guayavas  from  the  over- 
hanging shade.  It  is  a  delicious  fruit — 
although  never  since  have  I  been  able  to 
find  its  kind  even  in  the  cultivated  trop- 
ics. This  wild  guayava  looked  some- 
what like  a  small,  gnarled  quince,  on 
the  outside;  on  the  inside  it  had  a  most 
delicate  pink  pulp  beyond  a  little  rind, 
a  delicious  pulp  that  combined  the  melt- 
ing flavor  of  the  strawberry  with  the 
texture  and  modifications  of  a  superior 
watermelon.     It  was  good. 

That  night  we  landed  in  Guanay. 
Twenty-three  days  of  baffled  progress  up 
against  the  same  river  and  the  same  cur- 
rent that  had  flicked  us  down  from  this 
same  Guanay  in  two  days! 

From  Guanay  we  were  to  proceed  by 
mule  train,  at  the  rate  of  five  dollars, 


silver,  apiece,  to  Mapiri,  sixty  or  eighty 
miles  over  the  worst  trail  in  Bolivia.  Of- 
ficially both  Mapiri  and  Guanay  recog- 
nize that  they  are  connected  by  a  land 
trail,  yet  we  had  not  left  Guanay  a  half 
hour  before  the  last  vestige  of  it  was 
gone  and  the  mules  plunged  into  a  wil- 
derness of  low  scrub  and  tall  ferns.  The 
Andean  foothills  twisted  themselves  in 
a  maze  of  huge  convolutions,  through 
and  up  and  down  whose  great  gullies 
and  jungled  ravines  we  slipped  and 
scrambled. 

Picking  Out  the  Trail 

By  intuition  or  obscure  landmarks  the 
Cholo  arriero  found  his  way,  and  pres- 
ently once  again  we  zigzagged  down  a 
slope  where  there  once  more  appeared 
the  overgrown  remains  of  a  trail.  Then 
that,  too,  disappeared  and  we  followed 
up  the  bed  of  a  mountain  brook,  struck 
off  to  one  side,  again  plunged  into  the 
brook,  climbed  a  hill,  struck  another 
foaming  torrent  and  skirted  its  banks  or 
followed  its  windings  —  the  ravine 
through  which  it  flowed  being  impas- 
sable in  any  other  way  —  and  at  last 
struck  a  tiny,  grass-grown,  level  glade. 
It  was  not  late,  yet  overhead  the  tops  of 
the  trees  were  matted  in  jungle  growths 
until  but  scant  light  filtered  through; 
there  was  the  cool  dampness  of  evening 
and  the  perpetual  sound  of  the  creaking, 
chirping  bugs  that,  in  the  open  world, 
only  tune  up   for   their  night  concerts. 

The  rains  had  left  the  jungle  dripping 
with  water;  we  ourselves  were  as  wet 
as  though  we  had  been  out  in  a  storm, 
and  even  the  blankets  from  the  tent  pack 
were  clammy  and  damp.  By  morning 
they  were  wringing  wet  and  all  hands 
were  soaked  to  the  skin.  A  night  storm 
and  a  hasty  camp  were  responsible  for 
this,  although  how  a  camp  could  be 
made  on  a  spongy  soil  up  against  a 
mountain  that  shed  its  waters  like  a  roof 
on  your  camping  bed,  and  for  one  night 
in  a  march,  is  a  matter  of  engineering 
and  not  of  travel. 

In  the  morning  all  the  wood  was  too 
wet  to  burn  and  a  cold  breakfast  of  left- 
over tea  from  the  night  before,  some 
s°ggy  galletaSj  crackers,  and  chancaca 
added  no  zest  to  the  opening  day.     Like 
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the  day  before  this  was  spent  in  climbing 
through  the  jungle-matted  hills  or  tak- 
ing advantage  of  occasional  brooks. 
Here  and  there  the  trail  reappeared,  gen- 
erally in  a  series  of  steps  cut  in  a  slip- 
pery clay  hill,  steps  three  and  four  feet 
high  and  with  their  tread  banked  by  a 
log  to  keep  it  from  washing  away.  It 
was  killing  work  for  the  mules  and  gen- 
erally we  dismounted  and  climbed  along- 
side. They  would  go  up  in  a  series  of 
goat-like  jumps,  throwing  the  watery 
mud  in  a  shower  with  every  plunge. 
Walking  up  such  places  was  safer,  for 
they  were  really  of  about  the  pitch  of 
a  ladder  and  a  single  slip  on  the  wet, 
greasy  clay  would  send  both  mule  and 
rider  in  a  broken  mass  to  the  bottom  of 
the  gully. 

Early  in  the  afternoon — it  was  not 
two  o'clock — we  were  blocked  by  the 
Mariapa  River;  it  was  a  creek,  broad 
and  shallow  and  turbulent  and  swollen 
with  recent  rains.  The  only  ford  was 
impassable,  so  once  more  we  sat  down 
and  camped,  waiting  for  a  river  to  go 
down.  It  rose  instead  and  that  night 
we  camped  by  the  ford,  wet  from  the 
afternoon  rain  and  caked  with  mud. 

By  morning  the  river  had  gone  down 
enough  to  make  it  possible  to  attempt  it. 
The  cargo  mules  were  repacked  with 
their  packs  high  on  their  backs  and 
driven  in.  As  the  pack  mules  took  to 
the  water  our  riding  mules — who  had 
always  carried  cargo  with  the  others — - 
came  scrambling  down  the  bank  and  be- 
fore they  could  be  stopped  were  out  in 
the  ford.  Thereupon  we  undressed,  cut 
a  long,  stout  pole,  hung  our  clothes 
about  our  necks  and  started  for  the  far- 
ther bank. 

The  water  was  from  the  mountains, 
cold  and  icy,  and  the  river  bottom  was 
rough  with  boulders.  With  the  pole 
we  groped  along  after  the  cautious  fash- 
ion of  a  tripod,  while  the  cold  current 
rose  and  chilled  rib  and  marrow  and 
made  the  matter  of  balance  one  of  deli- 
cacy. There  was  no  danger  of  drown- 
ing, but  to  be  swept  off  one's  feet  meant 
broken  bones  among  the  white  waters 
below.  Not  until  it  was  too  late  to  re- 
treat did  these  phases  loom  up  clearly. 
Often  one  stood  poised  and  balanced  by 
the   pole   with    the    current    boiling   up 


around  the  upstream  armpit  and  not  dar- 
ing to  grope  for  the  next  step  lest  the 
pressure  of  water  should  carry  one  off. 
It  was  different  with  that  tough  old  ar- 
riero;  he  cut  himself  a  pole,  hung  his 
clothes  around  his  neck,  and  came  briskly 
across  where  I  had  been  teetering  un- 
certainly for  twenty  minutes. 

Another  camp,  high  and,  for  a  won- 
der, in  the  open  from  which  we  could 
see  the  rolling  Andean  foothills  stretch- 
ing like  a  billowing  sea  to  the  horizon. 
Three  months  of  steady  traveling  would 
not  bring  one  to  those  farther  hills  that 
were  within  vision. 

The  smoke  of  a  rubber  picker's  hut 
drifted  up  from  a  little  gully  below  us 
and  the  arriero  came  back  with  a 
chicken,  a  bunch  of  platanos,  and  some 
onions.  The  grub  box  was  empty  and 
for  that  day  we  had  been  going  on  a 
handful  of  rice  for  breakfast  and  parched 
corn  and  Indian  cigarettes.  Not  a  sign 
of  game  had  been  encountered  .  since 
leaving  Guanay,  not  even  a  bird  big 
enough  to  eat.  The  mules  were  thin 
and  gaunt,  for  they  had  had  only  what 
they  could  forage  in  the  jungle  or  along 
the  trail. 

A  Trolley  Bridge 

From  here  on  there  was  a  fairly  de- 
fined trail,  following  a  continuation  of 
small  rivers,  and  half  the  time  we 
seemed  to  be  fording.  An  occasional 
rubber  picker's  hut  was  in  plain  view, 
and  the  late  morning  smoke  from  their 
curing  fires  rose  from  many  points  in  the 
forest.  A  sugar  cane  finca,  with  its  dis- 
tillery alongside  for  canassa  spread  be- 
yond a  broad,  muddy  river.  The  mules 
forded  this  river,  as  did  the  arriero,  but 
there  was  a  bridge  there,  a  rough  tower 
and  platform  on  either  side  of  the  river 
and  a  rope  stretched  across.  On  the 
rope  a  trolley  worked  back  and  forth 
from  which  was  suspended  a  tiny  plat- 
form for  the  passenger  to  straddle.  On 
the  farther  platform  an  Indian  ground 
the  windlass  that  produced  the  ferriage. 
It  cost  four  cents,  gold,  to  be  hauled 
across  high  in  the  air,  over  this  affair. 

One  more  camp  in  the  hacienda  of 
Villa  Vista,  where  at  last  we  had  real 
beds,  or  those  saw-buck  cots  of  native 
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make,  and  I  recalled  how  clumsy  these 
same  cots  had  looked  as  we  had  come 
into  the  montaiia  and  left  civilization 
behind  us.  Now  they  looked  to  our  so- 
phisticated eyes  like  the  most  alluringly 
esthetic  devices  for  inducing  and  encour- 
aging sleep  that  were  ever  invented. 

From  the  comforts  of  Villa  Vista  it 
was  but  one  day  to  Mapiri,  .and  here  we 
got  our  own  saddles,  rubbed  the  mould 
off,  saw  that  bread  enough  was  baked  to 
last  us  out  to  Sorata,  and  then  started. 
It  had  been  exactly  one  month  since  we 
stepped  on  board  the  balsas  at  the  camp 
down  the  river.  And  that  same  distance 
from  Mapiri  to  the  camp  had  been  made 
on  rafts  on  our  voyage  in,  with  the  cur- 
rent and  shooting  the  rapids  and  canons, 
in  three  days — a  day's  travel  down  the 
river  being  equal  to  ten  days'  slow  work 
against  that  same  current. 

Again  the  slow,  killing  climb  over  the 
high  pass;  the  toll  gate  with  its  queer 
little  Indian  child;  the  drizzly  promon- 
tory of  Tolopampa,  Yngenio,  and  then 
the  final  blizzards  and  snows  of  the  sum- 
mit of  the  pass.  From  this  summit  it  is 
less  than  a  half  day's  ride  down  into 
Sorata,  a  trail  that  takes  the  best  part  of 
two  days'  climbing  to  make  the  other 
way. 

La  Paz  in  Sight 

At  Sorata  we  changed  mules  and  took 
the  regular  trail,  not,  this  time,  that 
rarely  used  but  shorter  back  trail  where 
the  sullen,  hostile  Aymaras  have  their 
homes,  and  on  the  third  day  were  once 
more  above  the  valley  of  La  Paz.  We 
looked  down  on  its  warm  red  roofs  and 
the  little  green  patch  of  its  park  with  the 
masses  of  low  'dobe  houses  through  which- 
there  ran  the  feeling  of  rectangular 
streets  with  pavements  and  the  lazily 
drifting  throngs  with  actual  stiff, 
starched  collars  and  shoes  with  soles  and 
laces  instead  of  the  patch  of  leather  with 
a  pucker-string  around  the  top,  and 
thick  crockery  plates  instead  of  enam- 
eled tin,  and  pastry  and  roasts  and  twice 
a  week  a  real  band  in  the  plaza — all  the 
effete  accomplishments  of  civilization.  It 
is  no  wonder  the  Bolivian  solemnly  as- 
sures you  that  La  Paz  is  the  Little  Paris 
of  South  America.     When  you  approach 


it  from  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes 
it  is  a  little  Paris,  a  little  London,  or  a 
little  old  New  York. 

Two  weeks  later  I  was  on  my  way 
back  into  the  montana,  while  the  chief 
engineer  was  on  his  way  to  Iquiqui  or 
Callao  after  machinery.  A  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jackson  had  their  headquarters  in 
Sorata,  where  he  represented  a  rubber 
company,  and  they,  together  with  Drew, 
a  little,  wiry  Englishman  who  had 
packed  into  the  country  with  nothing 
but  a  blanket  and  the  ragged  clothes  he 
walked  in,  and  myself,  combined  to  char- 
ter a  tiny  stage-coach,  the  "Mosquito/' 
as  it  was  known.  This,  with  six  horses 
to  haul  it  to  the  top  of  the  alto  and  then 
with  relays  at  each  tambo,  would  bring 
us  to  Achicachi  on  the  southern  shores 
of  Lake  Titicaca  in  one  single  day  of 
from  before  dawn  till  late  sunset.  From 
there  it  would  be  muleback  over  the  first 
pass  and  down  the  trails  into  Sorata. 

The  Mosquito  was  just  big  enough 
for  four  and  a  tight  fit  at  that.  This 
was  fortunate,  for  the  little  coach  pitched 
and  tumbled  in  the  steady  gallop  over 
the  rough  trails  of  the  plain  like  a  motor 
boat  in  a  choppy  seaway.  At  the  mud- 
walled  tambo  of  Cocuta  the  first  change 
of  horses  was  made.  Before  we  reached 
Machicomaca,  the  next  tambo  for  new 
horses,  where  we  ate  breakfast  in  a  mud- 
walled,  windowless  room,  the  brake 
broke  or  fell  off,  it  was  uncertain  which, 
and  had  been  lost  somewhere  back  on 
the  rough  trail.  The  steady  gallop  of 
the  tough,  rough  mountain  horses  kept 
time  to  the  steady  singing  and  punctu- 
ating crack  of  the  whip.  And  yet  rarely 
was  a  horse  struck.  An  Aymara  Indian 
will  drive  a  crippled  animal  or  leave  it 
to  die  of  starvation  on  a  lonely  trail 
without  a  thought,  but  it  is  rarely  that 
he  will  abuse  a  beast  with  actual  vio- 
lence. 

After  the  change  of  horses  at  Copen- 
cara  there  came  a  steep  descent,  some- 
thing under  a  mile  long.  The  driver 
stopped  just  over  the  crest  and  pointed 
to  the  broken  brake.  Drew  spoke  a  lit- 
tle Aymara,  but  the  sight  of  the  broken 
brake  and  the  steep  hill  was  enough. 
We  began  untangling  ourselves  to  de- 
scend. Drew  climbed  out  stiffly  and  was 
followed  by  Jackson;  this  freed  the  lat- 
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ter's  wife,  but  she  had  scarcely  put  her 
foot  to  the  step  when  the  Mosquito  gave 
a  lurch  forward  and  we  were  off.  There 
had  not  been  even  time  to  jump.  It  hap- 
pened in  an  instant;  the  door  was  bang- 
ing with  the  plunging  coach,  Mrs. 
Jackson  was  thrown  in  one  corner  and 
above  the  noise  of  flying  stones  and  rat- 
tling of  the  coach  could  be  heard  the 
Aymara  yelling  at  his  horses  and  the 
crack  of  the  whip. 

Unused  to  breechings,  these  mountain 
horses,  half  wild — at  least  as  far  as  har- 
ness was  concerned — had  felt  the  Mos- 
quito press  forward  against  them.  They 
were  off  in  a  flash  and  jumping  down 
the  hill  with  an  unbraked  coach  bouncing 
at  their  heels.  If  the  horses  could  not 
outrun  the  coach  we  stood  a  certain 
chance  of  piling  up  in  a  broken  wreck, 
horses,  Aymara,  coach,  and  two  per- 
fectly good  and  useful  Americans.  So 
it  was  that  the  Aymara  held  his  horses 
at  their  top  speed. 

Never  was  there  such  a  ride  —  not 
even  in  the  rapids  of  the  Ratama.  In 
one  instant  of  lurching  we  looked  fairly 
down  upon  the  swift-blurred  ground 
over  which  we  sped,  and  in  the  next 
there  flashed  past  the  rim  of  snow-capped 
mountains  and  then  the  cold,  deep  blue 
of  the  high  heavens.  The  flying  stones 
from  the  horses  banged  against  the  Mos- 
quito in  a  vicious  storm.  Inside,  my 
voice  could  not  be  heard  above  the  up- 
roar. I  had  somehow  wadded  all  the 
ponchos  and  blankets  and  wedged  Mrs. 
Jackson  in  one  corner  of  the  Mosquito 
in  very  much  the  same  way  and  on  the 
same  hastily  thought-out  theory  as  one 
packs  china.  If  we  smashed,  the  wad- 
ding might  help  a  little.  Then  I  braced 
myself  with  my  feet  against  a  corner  of 
the  roof  with  all  the  purchase  I  could  se- 
cure and  pushed  against  the  bundle  I 
had  made.  It  was  the  only  thing  I  could 
think  of  and,  at  any  rate,  it  held  us  both 
firm  against  the  terrific  bouncing — we 
had  been  shaken  together  much  as  one 
would  shake  dice  in  a  cup. 

Presently — though  it  seemed  an  hour 
— we  could  feel  that  the  bottom  of  the 
hill  was  reached  and  then  the  slow  les- 
sening of  speed  as  the  Aymara  brought 
the  horses  gradually  to  a  stop.  We 
climbed  out,  the  Aymara  got  down  off 


his  perch  and  looked  over  the  horses  cu- 
riously, and  waved  his  hands  in  expres- 
sive pantomime  at  the  Mosquito  and  back 
at  the  hill,  a  steep,  water-worn  trail  of 
ruts  on  either  side  of  which  the  ground 
dropped  in  rough  slopes.  Luckily  it  was 
straight.  The  slightest  curve,  at  the 
pace  we  had  gone,  would  have  shot  the 
outfit  halfway  across  the  gorges  before 
we  struck  the  ground.  One  horse  was 
lame  and  the  others  sagged  until  we 
made  the  last  change  at  Guarina,  another 
old-time  Aymara  village. 

It  was  the  cold  dusk  of  the  high  alti- 
tude and  tingling  with  the  chill  winds 
that  blew  from  Mount  Sorata  when  we 
clattered  through  the  streets  of  Achi- 
cachi.  Little  crystals  of  ice  were  already 
forming  in  the  stagnant  pools  and  little 
flurries  of  snow  stung  as  it  whistled 
through  the  dull  streets  of  this  ancient 
town. 

A    Misplaced   Monkey 

In  the  "hotel"  in  Achicachi  the  rooms 
are  windowless  and  range  around  the 
four  sides  of  the  patio.  You  furnish 
your  own  bed  and  bedding  and  each 
room  holds  a  heavy  log  with  which  to 
bar  the  door.  In  the  patio  and  in  and 
out  of  the  open  rooms  some  native  razor- 
back  hogs  wandered  at  their  will  and  off 
on  one  side,  more  exclusive,  was  a  friend- 
ly peccary  who  would  slide  up  and  grunt 
sociably  in  return  for  a  little  back 
scratching.  Over  by  one  of  the  rooms 
and  tied  outside  was  the  queerest  animal  ; 
from  across  the  patio  it  looked  like  a 
very  small  bear  with  heavy  long  fur,  yet 
with  a  queer,  indefinable  difference  that 
explained  itself  when  a  closer  approach 
developed  a  monkey!  He  was  a  capu- 
cin,  the  most  friendly  and  delightful  of 
the  monkey  tribe,  and  here  he  was,  miles 
from  his  warm,  tropical  home,  cheerfully 
chattering  by  the  side  of  a  tin  can  that 
was  already  filmed  with  ice  and  sticking 
out  his  pink  tongue  to  lick  off  the  flakes 
of  snow  that  gathered  on  his  fur — a  fur 
that  had  grown  to  enormous  length  and 
thickness  and  left  him  peering  with  a 
brown,  quizzical  face  out  from  it  like  a 
shrivelled,  winter-clad  chauffeur. 

A  pack  train  of  some  fifty  mules  with 
supplies  had  come  in  from  La  Paz  for 
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our  camp.  Also  some  fifteen  Cholo  la- 
borers and  a  mechanic  for  the  camp  and 
among  them  a  Jap,  a  queer,  silent,  pink- 
cheeked  Jap.  He  was  immaculate  in  ap- 
pearance and  always  dapper ;  how  he 
ever  drifted  into  that  part  of  the  world 
was  a  mystery.  He  had  a  little  bag- 
gage in  a  nice  little  lacquered  box  which, 
as  was  revealed  later  in  the  rain-swept 
stone  hut  of  Tolopampa,  contained  the 
secret  of  his  pink  cheeks.  In  that  dull 
dawn  he  had  out  a  little  mirror  and  a 
bit  of  carmine  and  charcoal  with  which 
he  was  adding  beautifying  touches.  On 
down  the  river  in  camp  he  always  ap- 
peared the  same,  but  he  was  a  fine  work- 
man and  could  go  teetering  along  on  the 
ridgepole  of  a  house  as  easily  as  a  Lecco 
could  run  along  the  river  bank.  And 
this  outfit  had  arrived  with  no  money  to 
pay  for  itself,  money  that  the  company 
should  have  and  had  promised  to  send  in. 

The  agent  left  by  the  engineer  in  La 
Paz  had  sent  no  money  and  here  this 
outfit  began  eating  its  head  off.  The 
single  wire  that  irregularly  kept  La  Paz 
in  touch  with  So  rata  was  down — very 
likely  one  of  the  times  when  some  Ay- 
mara  had  needed  some  wire  in  wrapping 
his  iron  plowshare  fast  to  the  crooked 
tree  trunk  or  for  tying  on  his  rooftree — 
and  I  could  not  reach  the  agent.  An- 
other day  and  no  wire  fixed.  On  the 
third  came  the  news  from  the  village  of 
Illabaya,  some  fifteen  miles  away,  that 
the  Aymaras  had  broken  loose  and  there 
was  an  Indian  uprising.  From  the  val- 
ley of  Sorata  we  could  see  the  tiny  fires 
flickering  on  the  mountains  at  night, 
apparently  as  signals,  and  occasionally 
an  Indian  driving  a  string  of  cattle  into 
hiding  along  some  far-off  Andean  trail. 
The  householders  in  Sorata  began  stor- 
ing water  in  ollas  in  their  patios  and 
rifles  and  cartridges  tripled  in  price.  And 
still  there  was  no  wire  to  La  Paz  by 
which  either  I  or  the  intendente,  who 
wanted  soldiers,  could  get  a  message 
through. 

The  men  were  boarded  out  and  money 
was  absolutely  essential  to  keep  their  ra- 
tions going  and  to  pay  any  more  bills 
that  might  come  in  with  more  pack 
trains.  Once  let  the  slightest  suspicion 
get  the  air  that  there  was  no  money  at 
hand,  and  the  workmen  would  have  fled 


like  quail  and  it  would  have  been  a  mat- 
ter of  the  utmost  difficulty  to  secure 
them,  or  any  other,  again.  It  meant  a 
very  serious  emergency  for  the  camp. 
What  had  happened  in  La  Paz  I  did  not 
know,  but  it  became  imperative  to  find 
out,  Aymara  outbreak  or  not.  The  only 
man  available  to  go  with  me,  Skeffing- 
ton,  was  a  great  tall  man,  proportion- 
ately built  and  a  splendid  fellow,  but 
whose  weight  would  be  a  handicap  to  a 
horse  in  any  emergency.  So  I  decided 
to  go  alone. 

I  started  at  dawn  on  a  little  tough 
mountain-bred  horse  and  had  passed  the 
divide  early  in  the  afternoon.  At  Huy- 
lata  I  stopped  for  breakfast — a  tin  of  sal- 
mon and  some  cakes  of  Aymara  bread — 
a  little  outside  the  sprawling  collection 
of  mud  huts,  and  an  Indian  woman 
came  out  and  sold  me  a  sheaf  of  barley 
for  the  horse.  There  were  no  signs  of 
Indian  trouble  here.  The  horse  ate  and 
then  drank  and  as  he  finished  drinking 
he  threw  up  his  head  and  the  blood 
trickled  in  a  heavy  stream  from  his  nos- 
trils and  he  trembled. 

With   a  Sick  Horse 

If  the  horse  was  frightened  he  was  not 
more  so  than  I.  To  be  horseless  and 
on  foot  on  an  Indian  plain  with  the  un- 
certain rumors  of  Aymara  outbreaks  that 
might  have  spread  like  a  flame  among 
that  dull,  hostile  population  was  the 
most  unpleasant  situation  I  have  ever 
faced.  The  little  Indian  towns  where  I 
expected  to  camp,  Copencara  and  the 
tambo  of  Cocuta,  were  safe  enough,  but 
the  thought  of  walking  even  to  Achi- 
cachi — where  I  might  be  able  to  get  a 
fresh  horse — gave  me  five  minutes  of  cold 
and  clammy  quivers  of  panic  at  the  pit 
of  my  stomach.  The  horse  stood  with 
the  blood  dripping  in  a  steady  patter  on 
the  cold  ground,  while  a  puddle  slowly 
grew  into  a  great  red  blot;  he  looked  at 
me  with  what,  to  my  understanding,  ap- 
peared to  be  his  final  vision  from  dulling 
eyes;  the  straggling  population  of  the 
scattering  huts  of  Huylata  seemed  to 
have  become  raised  to  the  final  power  of 
sinister  hostility;  there  was  no  doubt  that 
I  was  frightened.  I  took  a  box  of  car- 
tridges from  my  saddle-bags  and  distrib- 
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uted  them  in  my  pockets  so  their  weight 
bore  evenly,  and  waited.  There  was 
nothing  else  to  do.  There  was  no  use  in 
starting  on  foot  till  the  horse  was  surely 
dead. 

Presently  the  horse  went  back  to  the 
spring,  took  a  little  drink,  and  then 
turned  to  the  cebada  and  began  nibbling, 
I  felt  better,  for  no  seriously  deranged 
animal  would  eat  in  its  final  moments. 
The  trickling  of  blood  grew  less  and  the 
animal  seemed  in  better  shape.  If  he 
could  only  last  to  Achicachi,  that  was  all 
that  I  wanted. 

I  did  not  think  it  wise  to  start  on  foot 
and  leading  the  horse — it  would  adver- 
tise the  fact  that  I  was  crippled — while 
I  could  wait  in  Huylata  without  be- 
traying anything  more  than  a  sluggish 
and  lazy  disposition.  I  tried  mounting 
at  last  and  the  horse  grunted  and  then 
started  off  slowly.  How  I  nursed  him 
those  miles!  Out  of  sight  of  Huylata 
I  walked ;  the  bleeding  had  stopped,  but 
he  seemed  weak;  I  took  his  temperature 
with  my  hand,  I  petted  him,  I  gave  him 
a  bite  of  chocolate,  and  when  any  Ay- 
mara  huts  or  little  parties  hove  in  sight  I 
mounted  and  rode  by. 

I  had  planned  to  camp  in  Copencara, 
but  the  delay  left  me  plodding  along  in 
the  cold  darkness  and  I  was  glad  when 
I  reached  Guarina.  In  the  blackness  I 
rode  into  a  pack-train  of  sleepy  llamas 
before  they  knew  it — or  I  either,  for 
that  matter — and  on  the  instant  I  could 
hear  the  patter  and  thud  of  their  padded 
feet  as  they  scattered  in  a  panic-striken 
flight,  while  from  out  of  the  night  came 
the  hissing  herd-calls  of  the  Aymara 
drivers  trying  to  hold  them  together. 
Off  from  the  highway  that  led  through 
the  town  and  from  somewhere  beyond 
the  walled  streets  there  came  the  dull 
beating  of  many  Aymara  drums  and  the 
mournful  tootling  of  their  flutes.  Now 
and  again  there  was  the  bang  of  a  dyna- 
mite cartridge  and  the  pop  of  firecrack- 
ers. An  Aymara  flitted  by  in  the  streets 
and  I  called  to  him  for  the  way  to  the 
house  of  the  corregidor — the  chief  offi- 
cial— and  all  I  could  get  of  his  reply 
was  the  respectful  "Tata"  as  he  disap- 
peared. 

Presently  another  dim  figure  pattered 
through  the  darkness  and  again  I  asked 


for  the  way  to  the  corregidor.  The  Ay- 
mara gave  explanations  that  I  could  not 
have  followed  in  daylight  and  then 
started  off  to  lead  the  way.  Straight 
down  an  alley  to  the  plaza  where  were 
the  bonfires  and  the  drums  and  the 
dancing  and  the  explosions.  Along  one 
side  we  skirted  until  the  farther  end  was 
reached.  It  was  a  big  plaza — almost  as 
big  as  the  town — and  it  was  filled  with 
Aymaras  from  miles  around.  A  mass 
of  shifting  groups  shuffled  in  their  trot- 
ting dance  around  the  fires  and  hundreds 
of  unattached  guests  wandered  drunk- 
enly  about  or  lay  stupefied  as  they  fell 
with  their  faithful  wife — or  wives — tak- 
ing care  of  the  bottle  of  alcohol  till  they 
should  revive  afresh  and  athirst. 

Safe  at  Guarina 

At  one  end  of  this  plaza  my  guide 
stopped;  he  was  a  tattered,  ragged  Ay- 
mara— a  pongo — a  carrier  of  water  and 
of  the  lowest  caste,  and  left  me  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  corregidor  to  whom 
I  had  the  customary  right  of  the  country 
to  appeal  for  shelter.  When  there  is  no 
corregidor  you  go  to  the  padre — to  the 
priest.  He  was  a  Cholo,  a  heavy,  thick- 
set man  with  a  strong  face,  dressed  in 
the  ordinary  clothes  of  a  white  man, 
whose  peculiar  dull  complexion  alone 
marked  him  as  Cholo.  A  couple  of  tat- 
tered police  lounged  in  the  doorway  and 
a  half  dozen  Cholos  were  idling  around 
this  headquarters. 

The  corregidor  looked  at  me  curious- 
ly; a  lone  traveler  at  night  on  the  high 
plateaus  in  these  uncertain  times  and 
speaking  bad  Spanish  was  something  of  a 
novelty.  One  of  the  ragged  policemen 
took  me  in  charge  and  once  again  I  was 
back  in  the  dark  alleys.  Before  a  door 
in  a  long  wall  we  stopped  and  then  a 
rusty  key  squeaked  and  both  horse  and 
I  walked  through  into  the  walled  patio 
around  whose  sides  opened  the  window- 
less  rooms.  The  policeman  brought  in 
a  bundle  of  cebada  for  my  horse  and  a 
bowl  of  native  Bolivian  soup-stew,  sting- 
ing with  aji  and  grateful  in  its  warmth. 
For  the  food  and  forage  I  paid,  but  for 
the  house  and  shelter  the  corregidor 
would  accept  nothing.  There  was  no 
bed  nor  did  I  need  any,  for  with  my  sad- 
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die  and  blankets  and  the  door  barricaded 
with  the  log  used  for  the  purpose  I  was 
asleep  at  once  to  the  lulling  of  drums  and 
flutes  and  banging  dynamite. 

Early  in  the  morning  I  was  off;  some 
of  the  celebrants  of  the  night  before  were 
strewn  along  the  streets,  still  drunk,  and 
among  them  the  sociable  hogs  rooted  or 
wandered.  The  horse  I  looked  over  anx- 
iously, but  he  was  sound  as  a  dollar  and 
even  a  little  frisky  in  the  keen  air.  Once 
in  a  while  an  Indian  was  to  be  seen 
plowing  a  tiny  patch  of  the  Andean  pla- 
teau with  a  bull  and  a  crooked  tree 
trunk,  or  here  and  there  a  single  figure 
plodding  along  the  trail.  In  the  afternoon 
I  caught  up  with  a  Spaniard,  the  mana- 
ger of  a  gold  mine  back  in  the  mountains, 
he  said,  and  together  we  rode  comfort- 
ably along.  Until  we  met  I  had  no  idea  of 
the  enormous  craving  for  companionship 
that  can  develop  in  the  human  mind.  He 
had,  Bolivian  fashion,  galloped  and  ex- 
hausted his  horse  in  the  early  morning 
and  now  it  could  not  be  urged  off  a  tired 
walk. 

At  Cocuta  we  stopped  and  had  a  little 
supper,  some  fried  eggs  and  a  hot  stew, 


mainly  of  aji,  while  the  horses  rested 
with  loosened  girths.  La  Paz  was  only- 
some  twelve  miles  distant  and  to  the 
edge  of  the  high  plain  from  which  its 
lights  could  be  seen  even  less.  I  was  go- 
ing on  so  that  I  could  get  in  that  night. 
The  trouble  over  the  lack  of  company 
funds  was  soon  located.  Our  agent  in 
La  Paz,  a  hard-drinking  old  man  of 
many  exaggerated  politenesses  and  a  tell- 
er of  tales  that  began  with  a  British  com- 
mission in  a  Bengal  lancer  regiment  and 
drifted  through  Sioux  and  Blackfeet 
raids,  who  was  utterly  delightful  across 
a  club  table  —  had  been  seized  with  a 
madness  for  power.  The  poor  old  fel- 
low, as  honest  as  he  was  shiftless,  a  gen- 
teel drifter  for  years,  had  become  an  ap- 
pointed and  accredited  resident  agent 
and  with  a  full  company  cash  box  felt 
for  the  first  time  in  years  the  thrill  of 
responsibility  as  "agent"  and  had  been 
for  days  shifting  from  club  to  hotel  and 
back  to  the  club,  maudlin  with  boasts 
and  Scotch  and  sodas.  It  did  not  take 
long  to  straighten  out  affairs  and  soon  I 
was  headed  back  for  the  interior  once 
more. 


GROWING  CELERY 


CELERY  plants  must  be  well  culti- 
vated at  all  times,  and  moisture 
supplied  in  dry  periods.  Celery 
is  a  crop  that  will  not  stand  neglect  and 
do  well.  At  the  best,  the  plants  do  not 
grow  rapidly  like  most  garden  stuff; 
therefore,  we  find  that  the  early  varie- 
ties give  the  best  satisfaction  as  a  rule. 
Late  celery  will  be  helped  by  cutting 
back  the  tops  of  the  plants  when  they 
are  about  ten  inches  high,  as  this 
strengthens  the  roots.  Never  handle 
celery  when  the  plants  are  wet  with  dew 
or  rain. 


A  handy  and  easy  method  of  blanch- 
ing celery  is  by  putting  a  small-sized 
drain  tile  around  each  plant.  This  ex- 
cludes light  and  sunshine,  which  is  the 
essential  thing  for  successful  blanching. 
Never  pile  mud  around  celery,  and  keep 
air  and  dirt  from  the  heart  of  the  bunch 
if  you  would  avoid  rust.  Another  ex- 
cellent way  of  blanching  is  to  set  up  ten- 
inch  or  twelve-inch  boards  on  each  side 
of  the  row,  placing  clean  straw  around 
the  plants,  and  holding  the  boards  in 
place  by  stakes  driven  down  on  either 
side  of  them. 
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By    DILLON    WALLACE 

How  to  Solve  the  Problems  That  Confront  the  Man  Who  Must 
Carry  His  Pack  and  Canoe  Overland 


5  j__h    j  HERE  are  several  types  of 

pack  harness  offered  by 
outfitters,  but  by  all  odds 
the  best  method  of  carry- 
ing heavy  or  medium- 
weight  packs  is  with  the 
tump  line.  In  tump  line  carrying  the 
pack  is  supported  by  a  broad  band  of 
leather  passed  across  the  head — high  up 
on  the  forehead — thus  throwing  the 
weight  upon  the  strong  muscles  of  the 
neck,  with  no  shoulder  straps  or  other 
support. 

Canadian  voyageurs,  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  packers  and  Indians  use  the 
tump  line  to  the  exclusion  of  all  shoul- 
der-carrying devices.  Indeed,  by  no  other 
method  would  it  be  possible  for  them  to 
transport  upon  their  backs  through  a 
rough  country  the  heavy  burdens  which 
they  are  called  upon  to  carry.  Experi- 
enced packers  with  the  tump  line  will 
sometimes  portage  loads  of  upward  of 
four  hundred  pounds.  In  tests  of  skill  I 
have  seen  a  man  carry  in  a  single  load 
the  contents  of  three  barrels  of  flour — 
588  pounds. 

The  tump  line  consists  of  a  broad  piece 
of  leather  some  eighteen  or  twenty  inches 
in  length  known  as  the  head  strap  or 
headpiece,  with  a  leather  thong  usually 
about  seven  feet  attached  to  each  end,  the 
total  length  from  the  tip  end  of  one 
thong  to  the  tip  end  of  the  other  thong 
averaging  about  sixteen  feet. 

Sometimes  the  two  thongs  are  sewn  to 
the  headpiece,  and  again  the  line  is  a 
single  strip  of  leather,  broadened  in  the 
center  to  form  the  headpiece.  The  best 
tump  lines,  however,  have  the  head  strap 
as  a  separate  piece  with  a  buckle  at  each 
end  by  which  the  thongs  are  attached. 
This  arrangement  admits  of  adjustment, 


if  necessary,  to  suit  the  individual  after 
the  pack  has  been  made  up. 

There  is  a  knack  in  tump  line  carry- 
ing, but  the  following  directions  for 
making  up  various  packs  will  give  the 
novice  sufficient  insight,  with  a  little  ex- 
perience, to  enable  him  to  acquire  the 
art. 

When  the  pack  is  to  be  made  up 
wholly  of  bags,  lay  the  tump  line  on  the 
ground  with  the  thongs  parallel  to  each 
other  and  from  sixteen  to  twenty  inches 
apart,  depending  upon  the  length  of  the 
bags  to  be  packed.  Place  the  bags  across 
the  thongs,  one  bag  upon  another,  taking 
care  that  the  thongs  are  not  so  near  the 
ends  of  the  bags  as  to  render  them  liable 
to  slip  off  when  the  pack  is  tied.  Now 
lift  the  head  strap  above  the  top  bag  and 
secure  the  pack  by  drawing  the  loose  end 
of  each  thong  in  turn  tight  around  the 
bags  and  knotting  it  a  few  inches  below 
the  buckle  that  attaches  its  other  end  to 
the  headpiece. 

When  a  pack  cloth  is  to  be  used, 
spread  the  pack  cloth  upon  the  thongs 
of  the  tump  line,  stretched  upon  the 
ground  in  the  manner  above  described, 
and  in  the  center  of  the  pack  cloth  lay 
folded  blankets  and  other  articles  to  be 
packed,  making  the  pile  about  two  feet 
long,  and  taking  care  that  hard  sub- 
stances are  in  the  center,  with  blankets 
and  soft  things  outside.  Now  turn  the 
sides  of  the  pack  cloth  over  the  pack  and 
fold  over  the  ends.  If  a  bag  is  to  be 
included,  lay  it  upon  the  pack  after  the 
cloth  has  been  folded,  and  secure  the 
whole  as  in  the  former  case. 

Another  method  of  making  up  a  pack 
with  the  pack  cloth,  common  among  Ca- 
nadian voyageurs,  is  as  follows:  Spread 
the  cloth  upon  the  ground,  and  lay  the 
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tump  line  across  it,  the  headpiece  near 
one  end  and  the  thongs  a  foot  from  the 
sides.  Fold  the  sides  of  the  cloth  in- 
ward over  each  thong.  Now  build  up 
the  pack  in  a  neat  pile  about  two  feet 
long  on  the  folded  cloth,  taking  care  be- 
fore that  hard  things  are  placed  in  the 
middle.  Fold  the  end  of  the  pack  cloth 
with  protruding  thongs  over  the  pack, 
take  a  half  turn  with  the  loose  end  of  a 
thong  around  the  other  end  near  the 
headpiece,  draw  it  tight  until  the  end  is 
closely  puckered,  then  knot  it  and  draw 
up  the  other  thong  and  secure  it  in  like 
manner. 

The  knack  of  comfortable  tump  line 
carrying,  once  the  neck  muscles  have  be- 
come developed  and  hardened  to  the 
work,  is  in  properly  balancing  the  pack. 
With  the  headpiece  resting  high  up  upon 
the  forehead  the  pack  should  hang  with 
its  bottom  no  lower  than  the  hips.  Nei- 
ther should  it  be  too  high.  A  little  ex- 
perimenting will  teach  just  where  the 
proper  balance  is  to  be  found.  If  it  is 
too  high,  lengthen  the  line,  or  if  too  low 
shorten  it  by  means  of  the  buckles  which 
attach  the  thongs  to  the  headpiece. 

Heaping   Up   the  Pack 

Experienced  packers  pile  additional 
bags  or  bundles  on  top  of  the  pack,  the 
uppermost  bundle  often  standing  higher 
than  the  head.  In  my  own  experience 
I  have  found  that  an  additional  bag  thus 
placed  upon  the  pack  and  resting  against 
the  back  of  my  neck  helped  balance  the 
load.  My  favorite  bag  for  this  purpose 
is  a  forty  or  fifty-pound  bag  of  flour, 
sometimes  surmounted  by  a  lighter  bun- 
dle which  rested  partly  upon  the  flour 
and  partly  upon  my  head. 

The  tenderfoot  will  be  quite  content 
to  limit  his  early  loads  to  sixty  or  seventy 
pounds,  and  even  then  his  first  portages 
will  not  be  what  he  can  conscientiously 
term  experiences  of  unalloyed  joy.  Grad- 
ually, however,  he  will  learn  the  knack 
of  tump  packing  and  at  the  end  of  a 
couple  of  weeks  of  daily  experience  will 
find  himself  able  to  negotiate  a  load  of 
one  hundred  pounds  with  some  ease. 

All  the  various  types  of  pack  harness 
are  supplied  with  straps  by  which  the 
pack  is  secured  and  loops  through  which 


to  slip  the  arms,  the  pack  being  carried 
from  the  shoulders  instead  of  the  head. 
With  this  sort  of  a  pack,  as  with  the 
tump  line,  care  should  be  given  to  the 
proper  adjustment,  with  the  bottom  of 
the  pack  no  lower  than  the  hips.  Fifty 
pounds  is  about  as  heavy  a  load  as  one 
can  comfortably  carry  from  the  shoul- 
ders. 

Outfitters  sometimes  attach  a  head- 
piece to  their  pack  harness — that  is  to 
say,  the  harness  is  provided  with  both 
shoulder  loops  and  tump  line  head  strap. 
The  object  is  to  secure  a  division  of 
weight  between  shoulders  and  head. 
This  is  a  method  employed  by  Eskimos 
when  hunting  without  dogs.  The  Es- 
kimo hunter  binds  his  comparatively 
light  pack  with  sealskin  thongs,  and  ma- 
nipulates a  single  thong  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  not  only  to  secure  the  pack  but  to 
form  arm  loops  and  headpiece  as  well. 
This  method  of  packing,  however,  offers 
small  advantage  over  the  ordinary  har- 
ness, and  is  little  better  adapted  to  heavy- 
loads. 

No  matter  what  type  of  shoulder  har- 
ness is  employed,  a  breast  strap  must  be 
used  to  fasten  together  the  arm  loops  in 
front  or  the  loops  will  have  a  continual 
tendency  to  slip  backward  and  off  the 
shoulders.  This  breast  strap  fastens  the 
packer  so  securely  to  his  pack  that  should 
he  slip,  as  is  sometimes  likely,  the  pack 
will  carry  him  down  with  it  and  the 
probability  of  injury  is  multiplied  many 
times.  This  alone  is  a  very  decided  ob- 
jection to  all  forms  of  pack  harness. 

If  one  slips  with  a  tump  line,  on  the 
contrary,  a  slight  twist  of  the  head  will 
disengage  and  free  one  from  the  pack; 
and  if  one  is  hunting  the  tump  pack  may 
readily  be  dropped  at  a  moment's  notice 
should  game  be  sighted. 

Let  me,  therefore,  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  tump  line  for  all  portage  work  where 
fifty  pounds  or  more  must  be  transport- 
ed. No  experienced  packer  will  use  har- 
ness. Harness  packing  is  indeed  indica- 
tive of  the  tenderfoot  who  has  never 
learned  how,  unless  on  long  cross-coun- 
try tramps  with  light  loads. 

But  on  a  canoe  trip,  if  one  would 
make  progress,  big  loads  must  be  resorted 
to.  For  instance,  if  the  canoeist  has  a 
two-mile   portage   to   negotiate   and  one 
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hundred  pounds  of  duffle  he  has  but  two 
miles  to  walk  if  he  carries  all  his  duffle 
at  once,  but  if  he  makes  two  loads  of  it 
he  must  walk  six  miles.  With  the  hun- 
dred-pound load  the  portage  may  easily 
be  covered  in  one  hour.  With  fifty- 
pound  loads  three  hours  will  be  con- 
sumed, for  there  will  be  time  lost  in 
making  up  the  second  pack. 

Axes,  guns  and  extra  paddles  may  be 
thrust  under  the  thongs  of  the  tump  line 
or  carried  in  the  hand.  Never  portage 
a  rifle  with  a  cartridge  in  the  chamber, 
and  never  portage  a  loaded  shotgun.  To 
disregard  this  advice  will  be  to  take  an 
unnecessary  and  foolhardy  risk. 

Save  in  a  rather  stiff  breeze,  one  man 
can  carry  a  canoe  weighing  less  than  one 
hundred  pounds  nearly  as  easily  as  two 
can  carry  it.  There  is  one  best  way  of 
doing  everything,  and  the  best  and  most 
practical  way  to  carry  a  canoe  is  the  In- 
dian's way. 

Tie  one  end  of  a  stout  string  or  thong 
securely  to  the  middle  thwart  close  to  the 
gunwale,  and  the  other  end  to  the  same 
thwart  close  to  the  opposite  gunwale 
with  the  string  stretched  taut  from  end 
to  end  of  the  thwart  and  on  top  of  it. 
Slip  the  blades  of  two  paddles,  lying  side 
by  side,  under  the  string,  the  paddle  han- 
dles lying  on  the  forward  thwart.  With 
the  handles  as  close  together  as  they  will  • 
lie,  bind  them  with  a  piece  of  rope  or 
thong  to  the  center  of  the  forward 
thwart. 

Spread  the  blades  upon  the  middle 
thwart  sufficiently  wide  apart  to  admit 
your  head  between  them.  Take  a  posi- 
tion on  the  left  side  of  the  canoe  facing 
the  stern.  Just  forward  of  the  middle 
thwart  grasp  the  gunwale  on  the  opposite 
or  right  side  of  the  canoe  in  your  left 
hand  and  the  gunwale  on  the  near  or  left 
side  in  your  right  hand,  and,  lifting  the 
canoe  over  your  head,  let  the  flat  side 
of  the  paddles  directly  forward  of  the 
middle  thwart  rest  upon  the  shoulders, 
your  head  between  them.  It  will  be 
found  that  though  you  faced  the  stern 
in  lifting  the  canoe  you  are  now  facing 
the  bow,  and  with  the  bow  slightly  ele- 
vated the  canoe  can  be  carried  with  ease 
and  a  view  of  the  trail  ahead  will  not 
be  shut  out. 

Should  the  flat  paddle  blades  resting 


upon  the  shoulders  be  found  uncomfort- 
able, as  they  doubtless  will  at  the  end  of 
the  first  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  a 
pontiac  shirt  or  sweater  will  serve  as  a 
protecting  pad. 

Outfitters  offer  for  sale  yokes,  pneu- 
matic pads  and  contrivances  of  various 
sorts  as  protections  for  the  shoulders,  but 
my  experience  with  such  as  I  have  tried 
has  not  been  satisfactory.  Pneumatic 
yokes  and  pads,  for  instance,  elevate  the 
canoe  from  two  to  four  inches  above  the 
shoulders  and  this  increases  the  difficulty 
of  steadying  it  on  rough  trail.  The 
sweater  or  pontiac  shirt  eases  the  cutting 
effect  of  the  paddles  just  as  well  as  any 
of  the  special  portaging  pads,  and  the 
canoe  can  be  handled  more  easily  with  it. 
Besides  it  makes  one  thing  less  to  look 
after. 

The    Two-Man    Carry 

In  a  strong  breeze  it  is  often  difficult 
for  one  man  to  handle  a  canoe,  for  the 
wind  striking  it  on  the  side  will  turn 
the  portager  around  and  he  will  find  it 
impossible  to  keep  his  course  in  spite  of 
his  best  efforts.  If  the  portage  is  a  short 
one — two  or  three  hundred  yards — the 
canoe  may  be  carried  very  well,  one  man 
with  the  bow,  the  other  with  the  stern, 
upon  a  shoulder,  the  canoe  on  its  side 
with  the  bottom  next  the  portagers' 
heads,  that  they  may  easily  grasp  the 
gunwale  in  one  hand  and  steady  the 
canoe  with  the  other. 

This  position  will  soon  be  found  ex- 
ceedingly tiresome,  and  on  portages  ex- 
ceeding two  or  three  hundred  yards  the 
paddles  should  be  arranged  with  the 
blades  on  the  after  thwart  and  the  han- 
dles lashed  to  the  center  of  the  middle 
thwart.  With  this  arrangement  one 
man  carries  exactly  as  when  portaging 
the  canoe  alone,  save  that  he  stands  un- 
der the  canoe  just  forward  of  the  after 
thwart.  With  this  arrangement  one 
while  the  other  man  carries  the  bow 
upon  one  shoulder.  This  is  the  easiest 
method  of  two-man  portaging  of  which 
I  know. 

Many  odds  and  ends  may  be  tucked 
in  the  canoe  on  the  portage— fishing  rods, 
for  example,  in  cases  with  one  end  stuck 
in  the  bow  and  the  other  end  tied  to  the 
forward  thwart. 
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Should  a  canvas  canoe  become  punc- 
tured it  may  be  repaired  by  one  of  the 
following  methods: 

If  a  stick  of  canoe  cement  is  in  the 
outfit,  heat  the  cement  with  a  match  and 
smear  it  over  the  puncture. 

Should  the  outfit  contain  a  canoe  re- 
pair kit,  cut  a  patch  of  canvas  somewhat 
larger  than  the  puncture,  apply  a  coat  of 
white  lead  to  the  puncture  and  over  a 
marginal  space  as  large  as  the  canvas 
patch,  press  the  patch  firmly  and  evenly 
upon  the  white  lead  and  tack  it  down 
with  copper  tacks.  To  this  apply  heat, 
and  when  dry  complete  the  repairs  with 
a  coat  of  varnish. 

Should  marine  glue  be  used,  lay  a 
sheet  of  it  over  the  puncture,  heat  the 
bottom  of  a  cup  or  some  other  smooth 
metal  utensil  and  rub  it  over  the  glue 
until  the  glue  melts  sufficiently  to  fill  the 
puncture. 

In  a  region  where  spruce  gum  can  be 
had,  melt  a  quantity  of  gum  in  a  frying 
pan  with  sufficient  grease  to  take  from 
the  gum  its  brittle  quality  when  cold. 
While  hot  pour  the  gum  upon  the  rup- 
ture, letting  it  run  well  into  the  opening 
and  smearing  it  smoothly  over  the  out- 
side. 

"Peterboro"  canoes  are  also  easily  re- 
paired with  marine  glue  or  gum. 

In  loading  the  canoe  place  the  heavier 
bags  in  the  bottom  and  middle  of  the 
canoe,  taking  care  so  to  distribute  the 
weight  that  when  fully  loaded  the  canoe 
will  lie  on  an  even  keel.  Keep  the  load 
always  as  low  down  as  possible.  Every 
bag  rising  above  the  gunwales  offers  re- 
sistance to  the  wind,  and  tends  to  make 
the  load  top-heavy.  When  but  one  man 
occupies  a  canoe,  however,  sufficient 
weight  should  be  carried  forward  to 
counterbalance  his  weight  in  the  stern. 
Lash  everything  fast,  particularly  in 
rough  water  or  when  running  rapids.  It 
does  not  pay  to  take  chances.  With  a 
companion  I  was  once  turned  over  in  a 


rapid  in  an  unexplored,  sparsely  timbered 
wilderness  several  hundred  miles  from 
the  nearest  base  of  supplies — a  Hudson's 
Bay  trading  post.  Nearly  all  our  food  was 
lost,  as  well  as  guns,  axes,  cooking  uten- 
sils and  many  other  necessities  of  travel. 
The  temperature  stood  close  to  zero, 
snow  covered  the  ground  and  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  three  weeks  occu- 
pied in  reaching  the  post  we  had  to  dig 
driftwood  from  under  the  snow,  and  our 
ingenuity  was  taxed  at  times  to  the  ut- 
most in  efforts  to  protect  ourselves  from 
the  elements  and  travel  with  any  degree 
of  comfort.  Nothing  worse  than  an  un- 
pleasant ducking  in  icy  waters  would 
have  resulted  from  our  accident  had  we 
observed  the  rule  of  ordinary  caution 
and  lashed  our  outfit  to  the  thwarts. 

One  end  of  a  rope  tied  to  the  forward 
thwart,  the  other  end  threaded  through 
bag  handles  or  pack  lashings  and  secured 
to  the  after  thwart,  will  do  the  trick. 
A  short  strap,  one  end  attached  to  a 
thwart,  the  other  end  supplied  with  a 
snap  to  fasten  on  rifle  or  shotgun  cases, 
is  a  good  way  to  secure  the  guns  and  still 
have  them  readily  accessible. 

If  you  would  make  speed  be  smart  in 
unloading  the  canoe  and  making  up  your 
packs  on  the  portage,  and  equally  smart 
in  reloading  the  canoe.  Delays  in  load- 
ing, unloading  and  making  up  packs  are 
the  chief  causes  of  slow  progress. 

When  it  is  found  necessary  to  "track," 
give  the  rear  end  of  the  tracking'line  a 
turn  around  the  forward  thwart,  on  the 
land  side  of  the  canoe,  then  pass  the  end 
back  and  secure  it  to  the  middle  thwart. 
This  distributes  the  strain  between  the 
thwarts.  While  one  man  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  line  tows  the  canoe,  the  other 
man  with  a  pole  may  walk  upon  the 
bank,  and  keep  the  canoe  clear  of  snags, 
if  the  water  is  deep.  Should  the  water 
be  shallow,  it  will  usually  be  found  nec- 
essary for  him  to  wade  and  guide  the 
bow  through  open  channels. 
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sat  upon  the  gal- 
lery of  the  overseer's 
house,  Nicholas  Wil- 
son and  I.  and 
smoked  in  that  state 
of  lazy  contentment 
which  reigned  each  week  at  Belrive  from 
the  noon  of  Saturday  to  the  sun~ 
Monday  morning.  Outside  the  life  of 
the  plantation  moved  slowly,  save  at  a 
spot  near  the  pumping  plant,  where  a 
pony  had  been  tied  by  a  length  of  heavy 
rope  to  the  limb  of  a  live-oak.  He  was 
a  small,  wiry  beast,  dun  of  color,  stub- 
born of  air,  and  with  generous  spots  and 
splashes  of  oil  beneath  the  line  of  the 
saddle-blanket.  Around  his  neck  the 
big,  loose-tied  coil  of  rope  stood  out  like 
some  ridiculous  collar,  and  at  regular 
intervals,  to  the  chugging  accompaniment 
of  the  pump,  he  threw  his  weight  against 
it,  only  to  be  drawn  back  again  by  the 
yielding  limb  above  him. 

I  smiled  as   I   watched  his  struggles, 
and   Wilson,    catching   my   eye,    smiled 
also.     Then  the  overseer  spoke,  exchang- 
ing the  cigar  that  I  had  given  him  for 
nevitable  chew  of  tobacco. 
"That's  Henry,  the  engineer's  horse, 
as  I  reckon  you've  already  decided  from 
_:el-oil     decorations.''     he     began. 
"Likewise,  he's  the  worst  bridle  buster 
in  this  glorious  State  of  Louisiana.   Hen- 
ed  to  break  him  till  he's  wore  out 
most  even-  reachable  limb  on  the  planta- 
tion, but  it  ain't  no  use.     I've  told  him 
so  a  hundred  times,  and  I've  also  give 
it  out  as  my  opinion  that  he  ought  to  let 
the  beast  alone,  especially  as  that  habit  of 
as  more  or  less  the  direct  cause  of 
Henry's  makin'.     But  I'll  tell  you. 
"Henry  come  to  us  in  such  a  sudden 


and  unexpected  manner  that,  if  there'd 
been  any  bulrushes  on  our  side  of  the 
bayou  I  reckon  he'd  'a'  had  some  claim 
to  the  name  of  Moses.  It  was  one  Sun- 
day afternoon  in  the  early  spring  and, 
nothin'   else  to  do,   me  and   the 

ss,  Mr.  Gordon,  had  gone  down  to 
the  pumpin'  plant  to  see  some  new  ma- 
chinery that  was  bein'  installed.  We'd 
been  lookin'  round  for  a  while  when  we 
heard  a  steamboat  blow,  and,  steppin' 
out,  I  seen  the  Sugarland  headin'  up  the 
bayou  for  town. 

"As  she  was  one  of  the  regular  Mor- 
gan City  boats  and  was  due  even-  Sat- 
urday, I  knew  she'd  been  laid  up  some- 
wheres  below,  and  the  way  she  was 
catchin'  back  time  was  somethin'  amaz- 
in'.  Her  wheel  looked  like  it  was  tryin' 
to  dig  up  the  bottom  of  the  bayou,  the 
mate  was  cussin'  clean  above  the  exhaust, 
and  the  roustabouts  was  on  a  regular 
Monday  mornin'  jump.  And  then,  just 
when  she  got  opposite  us,  the  mate  added 
a  few  extra  frills  to  his  remarks  and  run 
in  behind  the  boilers.  The  next  second 
he  was  out  again  draggin'  a  man  behind 
him.  and  the  next  after  that  he'd  kicked 
Mr.  Man  to  the  side,  and  had  wound 
up  with  a  boost  that  lifted  him  clean 
over.  Then  the  Sugarland  passed  on, 
and  the  man,  decidin'  it  wasn't  any  use 
to  get  drowned,  begun  to  swim  ashore. 
>  the  way  Henn  come  to  us, 
and,  if  I  was  goin'  to  make  him  out 
one  of  the  story-book  heroes,  I  reckon 
I'd  add  that  he  landed  in  a  storm  of 
oaths  and  then  sat  down  and  calmly 
rolled  a  cigarette.  But  Henn  wasn't 
that  sort.  He  splashed  ashore  without 
even  a  darn,  and  his  jumper  pockets 
stuck  to  him  so  close  and  flat  that  there 
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wasn't  even  a  chance  of  his  carryin'  a 
cubeb.  He  was  pretty  much  the  same 
chunky,  under-sized  fellow  he  is  now, 
but  his  face  was  mighty  red  and  un- 
healthy lookin'.  Likewise,  although  he 
didn't  show  so  much  as  a  cork,  you 
couldn't  get  within  ten  feet  of  him  with- 
out thinkin'  of  whiskey. 

"  'Well,  friend,'  says  I,  'was  you  and 
the  mate  havin'  an  argument,  or  is  that 
your  usual  way  of  leavin'  the  boat?' 

"Henry  grinned  kind  of  sheepish.  'It 
all  come  about  through  our  breakin' 
down  yesterday,'  says  he.  'Sunday's  my 
regular  day,  and  I  like  it  straight.  I 
reckon  the  mate  thought  I'd  taken 
enough  to  entitle  me  to  the  whole  bayou 
as  a  chaser.' 

"  'I  see,'  says  I.  'And  what's  your 
next  play?' 

"  'Why,'  says  Henry,  'if  you  don't 
mind,  I  think  I'll  go  up  there  in  the  sun 
and  try  and  dry  off  a  little.' 

"We  climbed  the  bank  and  went  into 
the  pumpin'  plant,  and  then,  while  I 
was  diggin'  out  a  dry  jumper,  Henry 
poked  round  among  the  machinery. 
'Who's  puttin'  this  up  for  you?'  he  in- 
quires, pointin'  to  the  new  parts. 

"  'The  foundry  people  in  town,'  an- 
swers Mr.  Gordon,  who'd  been  lookin' 
on.     'Why  do  you  ask?' 

"  '  'Cause,  if  they  keep  on  like  this, 
you'll  have  the  finest  pile  of  junk  that 
ever  sheared  a  bolt,'  says  Henry.  'Of 
course,  it  ain't  any  of  my  business,  but  I 
thought  I'd  let  you  know.' 

"Mr.  Gordon  smiled,  and  I  said  some- 
thin'  about  his  seein'  double,  but  Henry 
just  reached  over  for  a  wrench.  'Then 
I'll  show  you,'  says  he,  and  in  five  min- 
utes he'd  not  only  done  so,  but  he'd  like- 
wise shown  himself  to  be  about  the  best 
mechanic  we'd  ever  run  across. 

"Well,  with  the  foundry  folks  wrong 
and  Henry  out  of  a  job,  I  reckon  you 
can  guess  the  answer.  That  night 
Henry  slept  in  a  bunk  he'd  knocked  to- 
gether in  the  pumpin'  plant,  and  by  the 
time  the  installin'  was  over  he'd  done 
so  well  that  we  fired  our  French  engi- 
neer and  put  him  on  instead.  After  that 
he  become  a  regular  part  of  the  planta- 
tion, and  of  all  the  quiet,  satisfactory 
men  I've  ever  handled,  he  was  the  best. 
He  was  always  so  busy  attendin'  to  his 


own  business  that  he  didn't  have  time 
to  look  after  other  folks',  and  even  in 
his  one  bad  habit  he  didn't  bother  any- 
one but  himself. 

"That  habit,  though,  was  as  regular 
as  clock-work.  Every  Saturday  after- 
noon Henry'd  go  to  town  after  his  bot- 
tle, and  when  he  got  back  he'd  lock  him- 
self up  all  alone  with  it  in  the  pumpin' 
plant.  He  never  sang,  or  broke  up 
things,  or  made  any  other  signs  like  he 
was  havin'  a  good  time,  and  he'd  always 
show  up  as  right  as  a  trivet  on  Monday 
mornin'.  But  anyone  could  see  it  was 
bound  to  get  next  to  him  before  long 
and  after  about  three  weeks  I  had  my 
little  say  in  the  matter. 

"  'See  here,  Henry,'  I  begins  one  day, 
'why  don't  you  cut  out  that  weekly  cele- 
bration of  yours?  You  don't  seem  to 
have  any  more  fun  out  of  it  than  a  dys- 
peptic takin'  his  gallon  of  hot  water, 
and  the  benefit  sure  ain't  the  same. 
What  makes  you  do  it,  anj'how?' 

"I'd  expected  Henry  to  get  mad,  but 
he  looked  more  like  I'd  told  him  some- 
thin'  he  hadn't  thought  of  before. 

"  'Why,'  says  he,  'I  do  it  'cause  it's 
about  the  best  way  I  know  of  killin'  Sun- 
day. On  week  days  my  work  keeps  me 
goin',  but  on  Sundays  I  feel  like  I've 
got  to  do  somethin'  or  go  crazy.  I'm  a 
funny,  lonesome  cuss,  I  reckon,  but  I've 
been  that  way  all  my  life.  My  folks 
died  before  I  was  old  enough  to  know 
'em,  and  since  then  I  haven't  been  able 
to  mix  much  with  other  people.  I 
don't  cuss,  and  I  don't  smoke,  and  I 
don't  call  on  girls,  so  there's  nothin'  left 
but  liquor  to  kill  time.  I  got  the  habit 
a  good  while  ago,  and  it's  never  throwed 
me  on  a  job  except  that  Sugarland  one. 
It  wouldn't  'a'  done  it  then  if  we'd  got 
in  Saturday  like  wre  ought.' 

"  'Just  the  same,'  says  I,  'you'll  get 
throwed  for  good  if  you  keep  on.  Sup- 
pose you  try  smokin'  or  chewin'  for  a 
change?  Or  if  that  wTon't  do,  find  a 
girl.  There's  a  lot  of  good-lookin'  ones 
'round  here,  and  the  best  thing  that  can 
happen  to  you  is  to  marry  and  settle 
down.' 

"But  Henry  wasn't  interested.  'Thank 
you,  Nick,'  says  he,  'but  I  reckon  I'll 
keep  on  like  I  am.  It  ain't  that  I'm 
shy,  or  bashful,  or  anything  of  that  sort. 
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It's  just  because  I  don't  seem  to  be  able 
to  find  the  right  sort  of  girl.' 

"So  Henry  kept  on  while  I  figured 
'round  for  some  way  to  make  him  stop. 
You  see,  I  sort  of  understood  what  he'd 
said,  and  what's  more,  I  knew  he'd 
meant  it.  There's  lots  of  lonesome, 
friendless  fellows  like  that,  who've  had 
to  start  out  for  themselves  while  other 
kids  was  playin',  and  old  habits  are 
mighty  hard  to  break.  Of  course,  I 
tried  the  girl  idea,  fixin'  things  so  that 
Henry  run  across  some  pretty  likely 
lookin'  ones,  but  he'd  just  speak  to  'em 
kind  of  quiet  and  polite,  and  the  next 
day  he  wouldn't  even  remember  their 
names. 

"Things  went  on  like  this  till  the  rice 
was  up,  and  then,  when  the  water  was 
all  on  and  there  wasn't  anything  par- 
ticular to  do,  I  made  up  my  mind  that 
I'd  go  after  some  stock  that'd  broke  loose 
a  while  before.  From  reports  they'd 
made  for  the  Lost  Point  country  above 


us,  and  as  they  was  wild  and  liable  to 
be  in  the  woods,  I  took  Henry  along  to 
help.  So  we  pulled  out  one  mornin', 
Henry  ridin'  the  dun  there,  which  he'd 
just  bought,  and  'long  about  noon  we 
hit  Lost  Point  and  the  hangout  of  the 
Fondiables. 

"What's  the  Fondiables f  Why,  up 
in  the  Lost  Point  country  the  French- 
men used  to  be  pretty  rough,  and  one 
day  when  they  had  a  priest  they  didn't 
like  a  bunch  of  'em  rode  into  church  on 
horseback.  The  priest  called  'em  in- 
fants diable/  which  was  his  way  of  say- 
in'  children  of  the  devil,  and  after  that 
they  formed  a  sort  of  gang,  usin'  the 
name,  but  cuttin'  it  down  to  somethin' 
like  Fondiables.  At  the  time  I'm  speak- 
in'  of  all  the  original  bunch  was  dead, 
but  the  young  ones  still  kept  up  the 
crowd,  bullyin'  the  niggers  and  generally 
tryin'  to  put  it  over  on  anyone  who 
didn't  belong.  Up  to  then  I'd  got  along 
with   'em  all  right,  although  they  used 
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to  wake  me  up  sometimes  when  they'd 
ride  by  at  night,  yellin'  and  singin'  and 
shootin'  their  guns  in  the  air  to  scare 
the  hands  and  show  how  mighty  bad  they 
was. 

"So  when  we  reached  Lost  Point  I 
wasn't  especially  worried  about  the  na- 
tives, although  I  knew  they  wouldn't 
help  me  much  in  locatin'  my  stock. 
From  one  or  two  of  'em  we'd  met  I 
learned  I  was  liable  to  find  the  beasts  in 
the  deep  woods  that  made  the  point,  and 
I  laid  my  plans  accordin'ly,  quittin'  the 
road  at  a  spot  where  the  trees  ran  down 
close  along  the  line  of  a  barbed-wire 
fence. 

"Just  here  someone  had  chopped  out  a 
gap  and  built  one  of  them  two-by-four 
country  stores.  It  was  a  dinky,  ram- 
shackle place,  with  only  an  advertise- 
ment or  two  to  show  what  it  was,  and 
when  we  rode  up  we  seen  that  the  win- 
dows was  boarded  over  and  that  there 
wasn't  even  a  single  loafer  on  the  little 
front  porch.  So  we  kept  on  past  to  a 
gap  in  the  fence,  and  Henry,  seein'  how 
thick  the  brush  was  and  not  bein'  par- 
ticular good  in  the  saddle,  decided  he'd 
get  off  and  follow  along  on  foot.  He 
first  started  to  hitch  at  the  fence,  and 
then  seen  the  barbed-wire  and  went  over 
and  tied  his  horse  to  one  of  the  posts  of 
the  store  porch. 

11  'You'd  better  watch  out,  unless  you 
want  to  finish  without  a  bridle,'  I  calls 
to  him.  'That  dun's  got  the  pullin'  back 
habit,  or  I  don't  know  horses.' 

"  'Oh,  that's  all  right,'  says  Henry. 
'I'm  usin'  the  new,  rawhide  outfit  Mr. 
Gordon  got  me  from  Texas.  If  he  can 
break  that  he's  welcome.' 

"We  went  in  and  found  the  stock, 
and  when  we  come  back  Henry's  horse 
was  gone.  Likewise,  as  the  rawhide 
bridle  had  been  all  that  Henry  claimed 
for  it,  the  store-porch  was  gone,  too. 
The  dun  had  just  naturally  pulled  out 
his  post  like  a  dentist  pulls  a  tooth,  and 
all  that  was  left  was  a  pile  of  shingles 
and  a  broken  scantlin'  or  so. 

"Sittin'  on  top  of  the  ruins  was  a  girl. 
She  was  dressed  all  in  black,  and  she  had 
one  of  them  old-fashioned,  pin-fire  shot- 
guns across  her  knees. 

"  'Good  day,'  says  I  to  her.  'Was 
you  lookin'  for  anyone  in  particular?' 


"The  girl  shifted  her  gun  a  little,  and 
as  she  done  so  I  got  a  good  look  at  her 
face.  It  was  mighty  young  and  mighty 
pretty,  and  the  prettiest  thing  about  it 
was  that  the  eyes,  instead  of  bein'  the 
usual  French  black,  was  as  blue  as  a 
noon  sky  in  spring. 

"  'I  am  waiting  for  the  one  who  de- 
stroyed my  porch,  M'sieu,'  says  she.  'I 
have  an  idea  who  it  was,  and  I  am  pre- 
pared for  him.' 

"At  this  Henry  said  somethin'  about 
buckshot  and  ducked  behind  my  horse. 
Then,  things  bein'  up  to  me,  I  com- 
menced to  feel  my  way. 

"  'And  suppose,  in  spite  of  your  idea, 
it  wasn't  a  man,  but  one  of  our  horses?' 
I  begins. 

"  'In  that  event  I  would  ask  M'sieu 
to  make  restitution,'  says  the  girl.  'At 
first  kindly,  later  with  persuasion.  I 
am  all  alone  now,  as  you  can  see  from 
my  dress,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  protect 
myself.' 

"  'But  not  from  us,'  says  I.  'My 
friend  here  done  the  tyin'  and  he's  willin' 
to  do  what's  right.  Name  the  damage, 
and  he'll  pay  on  the  spot.' 

"The  girl  give  one  of  them  proud, 
French  shrugs.  'But  I  do  not  wish 
money,  M'sieu,'  says  she.  'I  desire  only 
my  porch  again.' 

"  'Then,'  says  Henry  steppin'  out 
from  behind  my  horse,  'if  you'll  wait  till 
to-morrow  I'll  come  out  and  put  it  up 
for  you.  Also  I'll  make  a  better  job 
than  the  first  one.  If  you  want  refer- 
ences, you  can  call  at  Belrive  plantation, 
where  I'm  engineer.' 

"The  girl  got  to  her  feet  and  bowed. 

"'Bien,  M'sieu,'  says  she.  'I  shall 
expect  you  to-morrow.  As  for  the  refer- 
ences, they  are  quite  unnecessary  after 
your  offer  to  pay.' 

"The  next  mornin'  Henry  explained 
things  to  Mr.  Gordon  and  pulled  out 
for  Lost  Point.  Naturally,  I'd  expect- 
ed him  to  wear  the  overalls  he  always 
used  in  his  carpenter  work,  but  when  he 
rode  by  on  the  captured  dun  he  was 
dressed  in  his  Sunday  best.  Likewise, 
when  he  come  back  that  afternoon  he 
had  a  flower  in  his  buttonhole. 

'"Well,  Henry?'  I  asks.  'How'd 
she  go?' 

"Henry    shook    his    head.      'Mighty 
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poor,'  says  he.  'It's  goin'  to  be  some 
job.' 

"  'Some  job?'  says  I.  'Do  you  mean 
to  tell  me  you  haven't  finished  that  dinky 
little  porch  yet?' 

"Then  Henry  colored  up  and  I  un- 
derstood. It's  funny  how  a  fellow  is 
when  he  gets  that  way.  He  imagines 
everyone  in  the  world  knows  about  his 
particular  case  and,  even  though  he's 
just  met  the  girl,  he  feels  like  the  thing's 
been  goin'  on  since  the  day  he  was  born. 

"But  you  can  bet  I  didn't  try  any 
joshin'.  I  just  tried  to  look  solemn,  in 
spite  of  my  feelin's,  and  held  out  my 
hand. 


"  'Put  her  there,  Henry,'  says  I.  'I'm 
mighty  glad.  Was  it  them  blue  eyes 
did  it?" 

'  'Partly  that,'  says  he,  'and  partly  a 
whole  lot  else.  I'm  goin'  to  tell  you, 
Nick,  'cause  you've  got  to  help.  If  I 
was  anyone  else  but  myself  I'd  think  I 
had  a  chance.' 

"So  Henry  told  me,  and  from  what 
he  said  things  stacked  up  about  like  this: 
The  girl's  name  was  Manon  Domain, 
and  on  account  of  her  looks  she  was 
called  the  Queen  of  Lost  Point.  She'd 
lived  with  her  father,  who  kept  the 
store,  and  all  the  Fondiables  was  crazy 
about  her,  the  head  one,  whose  name  was 
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Guidry,  havin'  the  worst  case  of  the 
bunch.  In  fact,  he'd  been  tryin'  to 
marry  the  girl  for  the  past  two  or  three 
years,  and  havin'  no  reputation  and  con- 
siderable property,  he'd  gone  about  the 
matter  in  his  own  way. 

"Seein'  that  the  girl  didn't  care  for 
him  or  want  him,  he'd  more  or  less  let 
her  alone  and  confined  his  attentions  to 
the  old  man.  First  he'd  loaned  him 
money  for  his  business,  and  then,  when 
he  found  old  Domain  would  rather  be 
sold  out  than  sacrifice  his  daughter's 
happiness,  he'd  started  in  feedin'  him 
liquor  to  break  his  will.  But  the  old 
man  had  given  out  ahead  of  his  will  and 
had  died  about  a  week  before. 

"Guidry  had  been  mighty  kind  to  the 
girl  at  the  time,  and,  if  he'd  held  off  a 
little  and  let  her  soften,  he  might  'a'  won 
out  after  all.  But  he'd  hardly  waited 
to  have  the  old  man  in  the  ground  before 
he  come  after  her  again,  and  when  she 
turned  him  down  he'd  taken  to  liquor 
himself.  He'd  likewise  sworn  he'd  have 
her  in  spite  of  everything  and  that,  if  she 
held  off  much  longer,  he'd  pull  down 
the  store  and  drag  her  out  of  it,  the  place 
practically  belongin'  to  him.  So  that's 
what  the  girl  had  been  prepared  for 
when  we  paid  her  our  little  visit,  and 
she'd  been  so  full  of  it  the  next  day  that 
she'd  just  naturally  told  Henry  every- 
thing. 

1  'Well,  Henry,'  says  I,  when  he  got 
through  tellin'  me,  'I  reckon  you're  right 
about  its  bein'  some  job.  From  what  I 
can  hear  them  Fondiables  ain't  easy  peo- 
ple to  beat.' 

"Henry  snorted.  'Fondiables?'  he 
growls.  'I  wasn't  talkin'  about  them. 
It's  me  bein'  what  I  am  that  bothers  me. 
I  ain't  scared  of  all  the  Fondiables  in 
Lost  Point.' 

"  'That  ain't  the  question,'  says  I. 
'It's  their  not  bein'  scared  of  you  that 
counts.  Likewise,  your  other  idea'll 
bear  lookin'  into.  From  what  you  tell 
me,  this  girl  has  seen  enough  of  liquor 
to  know  what  a  drunken  husband'll 
mean.' 

"  'I  see  what  you're  drivin'  at,'  says 
Henry.  'Yes,  she  hates  it,  but  I'm  not 
worried  about  that.  If  she'll  just  for- 
give the  past,  I'll  attend  to  the  future. 
The  thing  that's  botherin'  me  is  that  I 


can't  expect  a  girl  like  her  to  see  any- 
thing in  a  fellow  like  myself.' 

"  'Which  is  what  we  all  think  till 
we've  been  married  long  enough  to  get 
our  good  opinion  of  ourselves  back,' 
says  I.  'But  you  stay  with  it,  Henry, 
and,  if  you  come  clean,  you  ought  to 
win  out.  Anyhow,  you  can  count  on  me 
for  anything  that  turns  up.' 

This  was  on  Wednesday,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Saturday  afternoon,  when  Henry 
come  back  from  town,  it  was  with  a  new 
suit  instead  of  his  usual  bottle.  Next 
mornin'  he  dressed  up  in  it  for  visit 
number  five,  and  when  he  come  back  he 
had  one  of  them  happy,  sheepish  grins 
on  his  face  that  don't  need  any  askin' 
about. 

"  'Nick,  Nick,'  he  hails  as  soon  as  he 
seen  me,  'what  do  you  think?  I  got  up 
nerve  enough  to  ask  her,  and  she's  said 
yes.  I  can't  believe  it.  She  balked 
mighty  hard  about  the  liquor,  but  when 
I  promised  her  never  to  touch  it  again 
she  come  'round.  But  what  gets  me  is 
what  she  can  see  in  a  fellow  like ' 

"  'That's  all  right  about  that,'  I  inter- 
rupts. 'The  proposition  now  is  what 
else  is  liable  to  get  you.' 

"Henry  laughed.  'Meanin'  Guidry 
and  the  Fondiables,  I  suppose,'  says  he. 
'If  I  ain't  botherin'  about  'em,  why 
should  you?  Guidry's  down  and  out  as 
he's  always  been,  and  I  reckon  if  his 
gang  had  wanted  me  they'd  'a'  got  me 
before  now.  I've  been  out  their  way 
nearly  every  night  this  week,  and  you 
know  their  kind  usually  works  in  the 
dark.' 

"  'Just  the  same,  you  go  heeled  and 
keep  your  eyes  open,'  I  warns  him.  'A 
man  like  Guidry  don't  give  up  so  easy, 
and  the  mere  fact  of  his  layin'  low  shows 
he's  got  somethin'  in  mind.' 

"But  in  the  month  that  followed  it 
begun  to  look  like  I'd  missed  my  guess. 
Henry  went  out  to  Lost  Point  nearly 
every  night,  and  the  natives  didn't  so 
much  as  cuss  at  him.  He  even  met  Gui- 
dry once  or  twice,  but  the  leader  only 
give  him  a  nod  and  passed  on. 

"So  Henry  cut  out  the  Sunday  cele- 
brations and  begun  to  save  for  the  wed- 
din',  and  every  one  on  the  plantation 
was  tickled  to  death.  Mr.  Gordon  prom- 
ised a  house  to  the  couple,  and  I  prom- 
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ised  some  furniture,  and  the  hands 
cooped  up  enough  chickens  for  weddin' 
presents  to  stock  a  poultry  farm.  Henry 
'most  cried  when  he  heard  about  it  all, 
and  he  was  so  happy  he  went  about  like 
a  man  in  a  dream.  He  seemed  like  he 
almost  hated  to  talk  for  fear  he'd  wake 
himself  up. 

"And  then,  when  the  weddin'  wasn't 
more'n  a  week  off,  trouble  come.  From 
all  I  could  learn  it  started  with  one  of 
the  usual  lovers'  quarrels  about  nothin', 
and  if  it'd  been  anyone  else  except 
Henry,  it'd  only  ended  in  the  two's 
feelin'  closer  than  before.  But  Henry, 
with  his  inexperience  in  such  matters 
and  his  general  idea  of  bein'  no  good, 
thought  that  everything  was  over  and 
acted  accordin'ly. 

''I've  always  felt  that,  if  he'd  got  as 
far  as  the  plantation,  I'd  'a'  been  able  to 
beat  some  sense  into  him,  but  as  luck 
would  have  it  he  sighted  a  cross-roads 
saloon  on  his  way  back.  Next  mornin', 
when  he  was  able  to  think  things  over  a 
little,  he  sent  for  me. 

"  'It's  all  off  for  sure,  Nick,  although 
I  didn't  mean  any  harm,'  he  groans.  'I 
never  thought  about  my  promise,  and 
I  only  meant  to  take  one  drink.  Gui- 
dry  done  the  rest.' 

"  'Guidry?'  I   asks. 

"  'Sure,'  says  he.  'He  was  in  the  sa- 
loon, and  he  treated  me  like  a  brother. 
Said  he'd  been  through  the  same  thing 
himself,  and  could  sympathize  with  me 
enough  to  want  to  help  me.  He  bought 
all  the  drinks  I  could  stand,  and  even 
went  'round  to  the  store  with  me  after- 
wards to  try  and  patch  things  up.  Then 
I  kind  of  lost  count.' 

"About  then  I  groaned,  too.  ■  'You've 
sure  done  it  now,  Henry,'  says  I.  'It 
was  bad  enough  for  you  to  go  back  on 
your  promise  the  minute  things  went 
wrong,  but  I'd  give  you  credit  for  sense 
enough  not  to  play  into  the  other  fellow's 
hand.  Can't  you  see  what  Guidry's 
gamp  was?  He's  been  waitin'  'round 
for  just  that  one  drink  of  yours  to  start 
things  with.  Now  he's  gone  and  stacked 
you  up  beside  himself  before  the  girl, 
and  you  can  bet  he  was  cold  sober  when 
he  done  so.  Likewise  he  knows  enough 
about  women  to  gamble  on  their  takin' 
the  second-best  fellow  when  the  first-best 


goes  wrong  on  'em,  he  figurin'  that,  if 
he  acts  quick  enough,  and  don't  make 
any  bad  breaks,  the  girl'll  marry  him 
for  spite  if  for  nothin'  else.' 

"Henry  thought  for  a  moment,  and 
then  reached  out  for  his  gun.  'I  see,' 
says  he.  'Well,  I  can  break  up  that  part 
of  it,  anyhow.' 

"I  took  the  gun  away  from  him  and 
threw  up  my  hands.  'Henry,  Henry,' 
says  I,  'ain't  you  got  any  sense  at  all? 
Can't  you  see  that,  if  you  go  gunnin' 
after  Guidry  now  you'll  only  put  him 
in  stronger  with  the  girl  ?  Why,  the 
friendly  rival  and  brother  act  is  his 
whole  play  just  at  present,  and  he's  pray- 
in'  right  along  for  you  to  make  a  mar- 
tyr of  him.  He'll  push  your  case  till 
the  girl  gets  sick  of  your  very  name. 
Then  he'll  jump  in  for  himself.' 

"  'I  see,'  says  Henry  again,  this  time 
in  a  dead,  flat  kind  of  voice.  'And 
where  do  I  come  in?  I  reckon  it's 
booze  or  the  bayou  for  mine.' 

"  'Drop  that,'  says  I,  good  and  sharp. 
'Bein'  a  coward'll  pay  worst  of  all. 
What  you  want  to  do  is  to  lie  quiet  for 
a  while  and  let  things  settle  down.  Then 
go  out  and  ask  the  girl's  forgiveness  in  a 
straight,  honest  way,  and  if  she's  the 
kind  I  think  she  is  she'll  come  round.' 

"Henry  took  my  advice  and  waited  a 
week,  and  then  went  out  to  the  store. 
If  the  girl  was  in  she  didn't  answer  his 
knockin',  and  when  he  come  back  he 
looked  five  years  older.  He  stayed  with 
it,  though,  for  a  couple  of  weeks  more, 
and  then,  when  he  heard  that  Guidry 
was  callin'  regular  and  was  goin'  to  re- 
stock the  place  so  it  could  open  up  again, 
he  give  in  completely. 

"Naturally  I  expected  him  to  go  back 
to  his  old  habit,  but  he  seemed  to  have 
dropped  it  entirely.  When  he  was 
workin'  it  wasn't  so  bad,  but  after  he'd 
knocked  off  in  the  afternoon  he  was  a 
sight  to  touch  anyone.  He'd  just  sit 
out  on  the  intake  with  his  chin  in  his 
hands,  lookin'  down  at  the  bayou  like  it 
was  his  only  friend ;  and  sometimes  when 
I  went  to  the  field  in  the  mornin'  I'd 
find  he'd  been  there  all  night.  If  he'd 
only  smoked,  or  cussed  even,  it  might  'a' 
helped,  but  he  didn't  have  anything  ex- 
cept his  thoughts.     It  sure  was  sad. 

"Things  kept  on  like  this  for  a  while, 
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and  then,  just  when  I  was  figurin'  I'd 
better  set  someone  to  watch  Henry,  he 
come  tearin'  up  to  me  one  day  in  the 
field.  At  first  I  thought  he'd  gone 
plumb  crazy,  but  when  he  got  closer  I 
seen  he  was  wavin'  a  letter  above  his 
head. 

'"Look,  look,  Nick,'  he  yells.  It's 
from  her,  and  she  wants  me  to  come  out 
and  see  her.' 

"I  took  the  note  and  sure  enough  it 
was  signed  Manon  Domain,  with  a  line 
or  two  above  askin'  for  a  meetin'  that 
night.  The  paper  was  the  usual  coun- 
try store  sort,  but  the  writin'  was  the 
biggest  and  straggliest  I'd  ever  seen  in 
a  note  of  that  kind. 

"  'Hum,'  says  I.  'Is  this  the  first  time 
you've  got  a  letter  from  Miss  Domain, 
Henry?' 

[180] 


"  'Yes,'  says  he,  'but  it  makes  up  for 
all  the  other  that  might  'a'  come.' 

"  'Then  don't  you  think  the  writin's 
a  little  too  big  and  rough  for  a  girl?'  I 
begins. 

"But  Henry  flared  up  in  a  second. 
'Hold  on,  Nick,'  he  snaps.  'Don't  let's 
discuss  that.  This  ain't  education.  It's 
love.'  Then  he  smiles  and  adds,  'But  I 
ain't  in  any  humor  for  quarrelin'.  I'm 
too  happy.  It  says  night,  and  night 
means  dark,  don't  it?  I'm  goin'  to 
start  out  for  her  house  the  minute  I 
knock  off.' 

"So  Henry  rushed  away  again,  and  at 
sundown  I  seen  him  lope  past  on  the 
dun.  Then  I  went  in  to  supper,  and 
after  it  was  over  my  wife  and  I  sat  out 
here  on  the  gallery  and  celebra-ted  Hen- 
ry's good  luck. 
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"I  reckon  it  must  'a'  been  about  nine 
o'clock,  and  I'd  just  discovered  I  was 
shy  an  hour  on  my  regular  sleep,  when 
a  horse  trotted  down  the  road  and  turned 
in  at  my  pasture  gate.  At  first  I  thought 
it  was  a  stray,  and  then,  rememberin' 
that  Henry  used  my  stable,  I  got  out  of 
my  chair. 

1  'Wait  a  second  till  I  take  a  look,' 
says  I  to  my  wife.  'If  I  ain't  mistaken, 
this  is  a  joke  on  Henry.  Them  raw- 
hide bridles  ain't  guaranteed  for  all 
time.' 

"I  went  out  to  the  gate,  and  sure 
enough  it  was  the  dun.  He  whirled  and 
snorted  when  I  tried  to  catch  him,  and 
as  he  done  so  I  seen  the  shine  of  some- 
thing white  behind  the  saddle.  Then 
I  got  the  broken  bridle,  and  the  white 
thing  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  fancy 
boxes  of  candy  we  kept  for  special  or- 
ders at  the  plantation  store.  Now  a 
fellow  don't  generally  bring  a  box  of 
candy  to  his  girl  and  leave  it  outside  on 
his  saddle,  so  as  I  rode  in  I  was  doin' 
some  thinkin'.  Then  the  dun  began  to 
limp,  and  the  next  second  I  was  sizin' 
up  the  barked  places  on  his  front  legs 
by  the  moonlight. 

"Of  course  it  was  all  plain  then,  es- 
pecially after  the  curious  lookin'  writin' 
I'd  seen  that  afternoon.  Guidry  had 
sent  the  note  and  had  laid  for  Henry 
with  his  Fondiables  and  a  rope  stretched 
across  a  dark  place  in  the  road.  The 
only  thing  that  puzzled  me  was  Guidry's 
object  in  doin'  it,  and  I  didn't  get  the 
answer  till  I'd  saddled  my  own  horse 
and  was  on  my  way. 

'  Tie's  tryin'  to  scare  him  off,'  says 
I  to  myself.  'The  girl  ain't  comin' 
round,  and  he's  afraid  that,  if  she  sees 
Henry  again,  she'll  go  back  to  him. 
He's  figurin'  that  after  he  gets  through 
with  him,  Henry'll  be  mighty  shy  about 
courtin'  'round  Lost  Point.' 

"I  loped  along  for  a  mile  or  so,  and 
then  I  remembered  that  although  the 
dun  had  broke  loose  and  told  me  of 
Henry's  fix,  he  hadn't  been  able,  to  tell 
me  where  I'd  find  him.  It  sure  looked 
hopeless  at  first,  but  after  a  while  I  re- 
membered the  girl  and  pushed  ahead. 
When  I  reached  the  store  I  knocked  and 
yelled,  and  when  that  didn't  do  any  good 
started  in  with  my  gun.     Then  the  girl 


give  up  and  come  out,  fully  dressed  and 
with  the  old  pin-fire  in  one  hand. 

'  'You  ?'  says  she  when  she  seen  me. 
Then  she  give  a  shrug  and  stuck  her  chin 
in  the  air.  'If  you  have  come  to  plead 
his  cause,  M'sieu, '  she  begins. 

:'  'Hardly  at  this  hour.  Miss  Domain,' 
I  interrupts.  'I've  only  come  to  save 
him  from  harm,'  and  I  give  her  the  facts 
of  the  case. 

"Before  I  was  half  through  she'd 
swapped  her  pride  for  that  kind  of  cold, 
white  look  folks  have  when  they're  too 
mad  about  a  thing  to  get  boiling  hot 
over  it. 

"  'I  see,  I  see,'  says  she  half  to  herself. 
'The  coward.  He  deceived  me  all  along. 
But  hurry,  hurry,  M'sieu.  You  will 
find  them  at  the  large  building  half  a 
mile  from  here — the  one  that  is  used 
for  balls.  It  is  their  regular  meeting- 
place.' 

"  'All  right,'  I  shouts  back  as  I  gal- 
loped off.  'You  go  to  bed  and  don't 
worry.     I'll  see  him  through.' 

"But  when  I  hit  the  dance  hall  I 
wasn't  so  sure.  It  was  one  of  them  big, 
one-story  French  buildings,  and  it  stood 
way  off  by  itself  in  a  clump  of  trees. 
Through  the  windows  I  could  catch 
light  and  voices,  and  all  of  a  sudden  it 
come  to  me  that,  as  Henry'd  left  at  dusk 
and  I'd  spent  some  time  on  the  way  out, 
I  could  hardly  expect  to  be  in  time  for 
the  show.  I  kept  on,  though,  leavin'  my 
horse  in  the  trees  and  steppin'  up  to  the 
door,  gun  in  hand. 

"I  knocked  once  and  heard  the  voices 
die  out  inside,  and  then  someone  jumped 
out  at  me  from  the  bushes,  and  the  next 
second  I  was  down  under  a  squirmin', 
fightin'  heap  of  Fondiables.  Of  course 
I  done  my  best,  but  there  could  only  be 
one  end  to  such  a  scrap,  and  in  less  than 
five  minutes  I  was  tied  hand  and  foot. 
Then  one  of  the  Fondiables  knocked  on 
the  door,  and  Guidry  come  outside.  He 
was  a  big,  heavy-set  Frenchman,  and  he 
had  a  buggy  whip  in  one  hand. 

"  'You  have  him?'  he  asks. 

"  'Yes,'  says  my  man.  'It  is  the  over- 
seer, as  you  foretold  when  the  horse 
broke  away.' 

"  'So,'  says  Guidry.  'Do  not  harm 
him  since  we  have  no  quarrel  with  him. 
Nevertheless,  bring  him  within,  that  he 
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may  see  what  befalls  those  who  venture 
too  boldly  among  us.' 

"So  they  carried  me  inside,  and  I  seen 
at  a  glance  that  I  wasn't  too  late  for  the 
fun.  I  found  out  afterward  that  Henry'd 
had  a  pretty  hard  fall  and  that  they'd 
only  succeeded  in  bringin'  him  to  when 
I  come  along. 

"Just  then  they  had  Henry  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  hall,  with  a  rope  tied  'round 
his  wrists,  and,  as  I  come  in,  a  couple  of 
Fon (Viable s  threw  the  rope  over  a  rafter 
and  laid  back  on  it  till  they  raised  his 
heels  from  the  floor.  Then  they  tore 
off  his  shirt,  and  Guidry  come  forward, 
swishin'  his  buggy  whip  through  the  air. 

fl82] 


Perhaps  it  don't  sound  like  much  to  you, 
but  it  made  me  boil  all  over.  To  have 
Henry  whipped  like  a  fresh  nigger,  by  a 
bunch  of  Frenchmen.  I  don't  like  to 
talk  about  it  even  now. 

"  'Guidry,'  says  I,  'if  you  touch  that 
boy  I'll  shoot  you  the  minute  I  can  lay 
hands  on  a  gun.' 

"Henry  was  still  mighty  white  and 
dazed,  but  that  didn't  keep  him  from 
bein'  game. 

"  'No,  you  don't,  Nick,'  says  he. 
'He's  my  meat  unless  he  makes  a  clean 
job  of  it.' 

"Guidry  just  sneered.  'Never  fear, 
my  friend,'  says  he.     'The  job  will  be  a 
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clean  one.  Also,  after  it  is  over,  you 
will  be  perhaps  too  much  occupied  with 
your  skin  to  consider  the  matter  of  re- 
venge.' 

"He  raised  his  whip  as  he  finished 
speakin',  and  I,  not  wantin'  to  see,  closed 
my  eyes.  Then  I  heard  a  scuffle  outside 
and  a  roar  like  a  cannon,  and  I  got  my 
eyes  open  again  just  in  time  to  see  some- 
thin'  white  come  flyin'  through  the  door. 

"As  you've  most  likely  guessed  al- 
ready, it  was  the  Domain  girl,  and  I 
never  knew  till  that  moment  how  much 
of  the  real  thing  you  could  crowd  into 
a  pair  of  blue  eyes.  She  didn't  speak 
and  she  didn't  scream,  but  there  was 
somethin'  about  the  way  she  handled  her 
old  pin-fire  that  made  them  Fondiables 
drop  Henry  like  he  was  red  hot.  Gui- 
dry  jumped  forward,  it's  true,  but  she 
covered  him  so  quick  he  come  near 
bumpin'  into  the  muzzle  of  the  gun. 
Then  she  pulled  down  the  rope  and  set 
Henry  free,  puttin'  the  gun  in  his  hands. 

"  'Shoot  him,  Henri,'  she  grates.  'It 
is  your  due.' 

"But  Henry  shook  his  head.  'No, 
Manon,'  says  he,  'it'll  only  make  trou- 
ble, and  he  ain't  worth  it.  I  reckon 
my  flsts'll  do  just  as  well.' 

'"Bien!  says  the  girl.  'A  moment 
until  I  have  released  your  friend.  Also 
have  no  fear.  If  I  shoot  again  it  will 
be  to  hit.'  " 

Wilson's  voice  sank  to  a  growl  of  sat- 
isfaction. 

"But   it  wasn't  much   of  a  fight  as 


fights  go,"  he  went  on  after  a  moment. 
"Most  Frenchmen  are  poor  boxers,  and 
Henry,  stunned  though  he'd  been,  seemed 
to  get  all  over  the  place  at  once.  He 
fought  clean,  too,  not  touchin'  Guidry 
after  he  went  down  for  good,  and  when 
it  was  all  over  he  looked  like  he'd 
scrapped  back  considerable  of  his  self- 
respect.  Anyhow,  he  done  somethin' 
that  made  me  think  so. 

"  'Manon,'  says  he,  puttin'  his  arm 
'round  her,  'you  can't  stay  out  here  any 
longer  after  this.  It'll  be  sunrise  in 
thirty  minutes,  and  there's  a  church  just 
up  the  road.  Shall  we  go  there  and 
wait  for  business  hours?' 

"The  girl  blushed  and  her  eyes  was 
crowded  again,  though  not  with  the  same 
thing. 

"  'But,  Henri,'  she  murmurs,  'in  mat- 
ters of  necessity  it  is  sometimes  proper 
to  awake  the  cure.'  " 

Wilson  paused,  and  as  he  did  so,  the 
pump  chugged  suddenly  silent  and 
Henry  came  outside.  The  engineer 
walked  with  the  easy,  contented  stride 
of  one  who  faces  wife  and  dinner,  and 
in  the  corner  of  his  mouth  there  fumed 
a  short  black  pipe.  Also,  as  he  caught 
sight  of  his  struggling  steed,  he  raised 
his  voice  in  hearty,  well-chosen  profanity. 

Wilson  pointed  toward  him  with  hon- 
est pride. 

"But  look  for  yourself,"  he  concluded. 
"Smoke,  cuss,  home,  and  nothin'  strong- 
er'n  coffee.  That's  what  any  good  wom- 
an'll  make  of  a  man." 


LOST  IN  A  DUST  STORM 

By  CHARLES   STUART  MOODY 

A    True   Story    of  an   Experience    Twenty-nine    Years    Old  But 

Still  Well  Remembered 


N  the  spring  of  1883,  though  only 
a  youngster,  I  graduated  and  re- 
ceived my  degree  as  a  full-fledged 
"puncher."  I  donned  my  spurs 
and  chaps,  mounted  my  cayuse, 
-H>  and  struck  a  job  riding  for  R.  J. 
Park  on  the  LP  Ranch  near  the  mouth 
of  Rock  Creek  in  the  then  Territory  of 
Washington.  Agriculture  in  that  region 
was  at  that  time  unthought  of,  the  coun- 
try being  given  over  to  cattle  and  sheep. 
Came  the  middle  of  August  and  with 
it  the  heat.  It  was  too  hot  to  work,  too 
hot  to  smoke,  too  hot  to  move  unless 
in  case  of  necessity.  We  sat  about  the 
sod  bunkhouse  and  said  things  about  the 
weather.  For  two  whole  weeks  the  sun 
shimmered  in  waves  of  heat  on  the  hills, 
withering  the  grass  until  it  turned  dry 
and  brown.  Not  a  breath  of  air  stirred ; 
it  was  so  still  that  the  leaves  of  the 
aspens  hung  without  a  quiver.  The  sky 
was  one  great  inverted  hot  blue  bowl 
turned  down  over  the  world.  The  cattle 
came  in  off  the  hills  and  stood  about  the 
spring  and  little  water  course  refusing 
to  feed. 

After  breakfast  one  morning  Mr. 
Park  came  out  to  where  we  were  lying 
behind  the  bunkhouse  taking  advantage 
of  what  little  shade  the  low  building 
afforded. 

"Some  of  you  fellows  will  have  to  go 
over  to  the  Cayuse  Springs  and  look  af- 
ter that  bunch  of  beef  steers,"  he  said. 
"I  hear  that  Dave  Halpin  and  his  gang 
are  working  down  this  way  from  the 
Horse  Heaven  country  and  them  steers 
are  just  about  fat  enough  for  market. 
Kid,  you  look  like  you  need  exercise, 
suppose  you  go,"  turning  to  me. 

"Oh,  hell,  send  Shorty.  He  wants  a 
job  worse  than  I  do." 

[184] 


"Not  on  your  life,"  that  worthy  re- 
sponded. "You're  elected,  now  get  in 
and  fill  the  office." 

I  knew  the  boss  well  enough  to  know 
that  when  he  said  "go"  it  was  either  "go" 
or  come  in  and  get  your  time.  The 
Cayuse  Springs  lay  thirty  miles  to  the 
north  across  an  unsettled  country,  save 
for  a  few  sheep  herders'  shanties,  where 
they  tended  the  sheep  in  the  spring.  The 
sheep  were  away  in  the  mountains  for  the 
summer,  the  water  holes  dried  up,  and 
not  a  soul  to  be  seen  unless  by  chance, 
after  leaving  the  ranchhouse,  until  one 
had  reached  the  little  railroad  shipping 
station  sixty  miles  beyond  the  Cayuse 
Springs.  Under  ordinary  conditions  a 
ride  of  thirty  miles  across  a  nearly  level 
country  was  nothing  for  a  seasoned  horse- 
man. In  the  present  stifling  heat  it  was 
a  task  not  to  be  sought  after. 

I  waited  several  minutes  for  some  of 
the  boys  to  volunteer  either  to  go  alone 
or  to  accompany  me,  but  none  of  them 
seemed  anxious  for  the  undertaking. 
There  was  no  help  for  it.  I  got  out  my 
saddle,  picked  up  my  "rope,"  and  started 
for  the  stable  behind  which  the  riding 
horses  were  collected.  My  favorite  mount 
at  that  time  was  a  pinto  half  Indian 
horse,  called,  from  his  somewhat  uncer- 
tain temper,  Dynamite.  As  a  general 
thing  Dynamite  was  somewhere  else 
when  you  wanted  to  get  a  rope  on  him, 
but  to-day  he  didn't  have  energy  enough 
to  dodge  when  he  saw  the  rope  coming. 
I  led  him  up,  cinched  on  the  saddle,  tied 
on  a  poncho  and  some  lunch,  and  as  an 
afterthought,  filled  a  canteen  with  water. 

"Ad'ios,  amigos.  See  you  later,"  I 
called  as  I  swung  aboard. 

" Adios"  the  boys  called. 

Speed  was  out  of  the  question.    Dyna- 
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mite  crept  up  the  hill  toward  the  mesa 
at  a  slow  pace,  the  perspiration  pouring 
from  his  sides  in  rain.  Lord,  but  it  was 
hot!  The  horned  toads  lay  panting  in 
the  shade  of  the  cactus,  jackrabbits  sat 
beneath  the  sage  and  refused  to  move 
when  the  horse  all  but  stepped  on  them. 
There  was  only  one  moving  object  in  all 
that  blistering  gray  desert,  a  vulture 
sailed  through  the  air  in  great  circles,  his 
black  wings  set  and  motionless. 

I  had  covered  something  like  half  the 
distance  and  it  was  well  past  noon.  I 
dismounted  in  a  shallow  ravine,  loosened 
the  saddle,  and  allowed  my  horse  to  nib- 
ble the  parched  grass  while  I  ate  a 
lunch. 

As  I  sat  there  the  intense  white  glare 
gave  place  to  a  gray  haze  that  had  some- 
thing appalling  about  it.  I  could  not 
tell  why  but  I  felt  a  thrill  of  fear.  The 
horse  felt  it,  too,  for  he  came  and  rubbed 
his  nose  against  my  arm.  There  was  not 
a  speck  of  cloud,  nothing  whatever  that 
gave  indication  of  a  storm,  yet  there  was 
an  inexplicable  something  that  boded  ill. 
The  gray  deepened  until  it  was  dusk 
like  sunset.  I  watched  the  vulture  sail- 
ing through  the  sky,  dimly  now,  for  it 
was  growing  dark.  Suddenly  the  great 
bird  careened  like  a  ship  at  sea,  beat  his 
wings  wildly  and  plunged  toward  the 
earth,  seemed  to  strike  another  air  cur- 
rent and  was  whirled  about  helpless. 
Still  there  was  no  breath  of  air  where 
I  sat. 

Dynamite  nickered  and  rubbed  against 
me.  I  arose,  cinched  the  saddle,  and 
mounted.  The  horse  whirled  and  started 
toward  the  ranch.  I  spurred  him 
around  and  resumed  my  journey.  The 
horse  was  frightened,  and  I  could  not 
tell  why  any  more  than  I  could  give  a 
reason  for  my  own  fears.  It  was  grow- 
ing darker,  the  sun  shone  a  dark  red 
ball  half  way  down  the  western  sky.  As 
I  topped  a  slight  elevation  a  breath  of 
wind  as  from  a  furnace  struck  me  and 
passed,  leaving  the  air  as  still  as  before. 
I  looked  across  the  mesa  and  saw  dozens 
of  jackrabbits  running  as  though  their 
lives  depended  upon  their  speed.  Two 
coyotes  passed  like  gray  ghosts,  covering 
ground  as  only  a  coyote  can  with  the 
proper  stimulus. 

Several   rods  in   front  tiny  spirals  of 


dust  rose,  whirled  along  for  a  few  yards, 
then  dropped  back  to  earth.  At  times 
there  were  dozens  of  them  in  sight,  all 
spinning  like  dervishes.  Finally  two 
joined  and  kept  on,  a  third  and  fourth 
united,  then  from  all  around  hundreds 
of  them  rushed  toward  the  common  cen- 
ter. The  increased  column  mounted 
into  the  sky,  tore  onward  leaving  the 
earth  in  their  wake  clean  as  a  floor.  As 
far  as  the  eye  could  penetrate  across  the 
mesa  the  same  thing  was  taking  place. 
Long  before  this  my  horse  had  refused  to 
go  on.  I  dismounted  and  led  him  by  the 
reins.  The  dust  column  that  was  near- 
est swept  by,  scorching  me  with  its  hot 
breath.  The  next  one  struck  us  fair, 
and  I  had  just  time  to  throw  myself  upon 
the  ground.  Dynamite  snorted  in  terror 
and  in  his  endeavor  to  escape  dragged 
me  several  feet. 

In   the   Thick   of  the   Gale 

In  the  wake  of  this  whirlwind  came 
the  gale.  It  swept  across  the  mesa,  lift- 
ing great  clouds  of  dust  in  a  black  pall. 
The  dust  particles,  though  fine  as  flour, 
cut  my  hands  and  face  until  they  were 
bleeding.  I  lay  there  and  considered 
what  to  do.  It  was  dark  as  night, 
darker,  for  there  were  no  friendly  stars. 
I  staggered  to  my  feet  and  crept  on, 
hopelessly  bewildered,  my  only  thought 
to  escape  the  blinding,  choking  dust. 
Poor  old  Dynamite  was  frantic,  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  hold  him.  Finally 
I  gave  it  up,  mounted,  gave  him  his 
head,  and  he  wandered  about  trying  to 
find  shelter.  By  chance  we  came  to  a 
deep  ravine  washed  by  the  spring  rains 
into  which  I  crept  and  looked  at  my 
watch — six  o'clock,  we  had  wandered 
four  hours  and  there  was  no  indication 
of  the  storm  abating. 

I  fell  asleep  and  awoke  covered  with 
dust,  my  horse  gone.  The  air  was 
slightly  cooler,  though  it  was  still  insuf- 
ferably hot.  I  took  a  swallow  of  water, 
it  was  almost  boiling.  After  an  age  the 
intense  blackness  of  night  gave  way  to  a 
murky  gray  of  dawn,  I  crept  out  of  my 
shelter  and  wandered  about  in  search  of 
my  horse.  "Punchers"  never  carry  a 
compass,  but  at  that  time  I  would  have 
given  worlds  for  one.     When  the  storm 
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started  I  noticed  it  was  coming  from 
the  southwest.  If  it  were  still  blowing 
from  that  quarter  I  could,  by  keeping 
before  it,  possibly  make  my  way  to  a  de- 
serted sheep  herder's  shanty  I  knew  of 
in  the  locality.  I  walked  for  hours  be- 
fore I  came  to  the  dried-up  water  course 
upon  which  the  shanty  was  located, 
whether  above  or  below  I  could  not  tell. 
I  turned  down  and  in  half  an  hour  came 
to  the  shanty.  My  horse  was  standing 
behind  it  half  dead  from  thirst. 

I  poured  some  water  from  my  canteen 
upon  my  handkerchief  and  sponged  his 
mouth  and  nostrils.  I  smiled  when  I 
thought  how  the  man  would  fare  who 
attempted  that  trick  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions, but  the  poor  fellow  seemed 
grateful  for  the  attention.  I  next  sought 
along  the  water  course  for  a  moist  spot 
and  dug  with  a  shingle  in  search  of  water 
but  was  unrewarded.  The  gale,  bearing 
its  burden  of  dust,  still  howled  with  un- 
abated fury.  I  looked  at  my  watch  but 
it  had  stopped,  blown  full  of  dust.  I 
tried  to  eat  but  the  food  gave  me  the  im- 
pression of  lunching  off  a  section  of  a 
grindstone. 

I  was  hungry,  but  the  hunger  was 
nothing  to  the  maddening  thirst.  Hus- 
band my  water  as  I  might,  it  was  ex- 
hausted. Crouched  behind  the  shanty  I 
tried  to  forget  my  condition.  Day  passed 
and  night  came,  and  still  the  wind 
howled  on.  The  night  seemed  endless. 
I  prayed  for  the  coming  of  day  and  the 
cessation  of  that  storm.  As  soon  as  it 
was  light  I  mounted  and  headed  down 
the  wind.  In  five  minutes  the  horse  was 
back  at  the  shanty.  After  several  trials 
I  dismounted  and  led  him  for  several 
miles,  mounted,  and  kept  down  the 
wind.  We  drifted  all  day  before  that 
blinding  storm,  lost,  hopelessly  lost. 
That  night  I  found  shelter  in  a  shallow 
ravine  where  I  fell  asleep  with  the  bridle 
reins  over  my  arm.  My  dreams  were 
of  pure  running  water,  but  it  was  always 
just  out  of  reach,  or  faded  just  as  I 
touched  it  with  my  lips. 

Day  came  and  found  me  delirious,  my 
tongue,  swollen  and  black,  protruded 
from  my  lips.  I  had  only  strength 
enough  to  drag  myself  across  the  saddle 
and  Dynamite  reeled  as  he  walked.  By 
the  middle  of  the  forenoon  the  wind  fell 


and  it  became  lighter.  By  noon  the  sun 
struggled  through  the  dust  cloud  and  I 
could  make  out  south.  Gradually  the  at- 
mosphere cleared  until  I  could  distin- 
guish objects.  I  was  in  a  strange  coun- 
try. About  3  o'clock  Dynamite  pricked 
up  his  ears  and  shambled  faster.  He 
smelled  water.  In  a  short  time  I  made 
out  a  fringe  of  cottonwoods  along  a 
water  course.  The  horse  plunged  into 
the  stream  and  buried  his  muzzle  in  the 
water.  I  rolled  off  and  moistened  my 
swollen  lips  and  tongue.  I  could  not 
swallow.  Then  I  tried  to  pull  the  horse 
out  of  the  water  but  was  too  weak.  He 
drank  his  fill,  walked  out  upon  the  bank, 
lay  down,  tried  a  few  times  to  roll  over, 
and  was  dead. 

Waiting  for  Rescue 

I  moistened  my  neckerchief,  pushed  it 
into  my  mouth,  and  sucked  a  few  drops. 
Then  the  reaction  came.  For  hours  I 
lay  upon  the  ground  while  every  nerve 
in  my  body  screamed  with  pain.  My 
tongue  gradually  became  reduced  in  size, 
thirst  came,  and  I  crawled  to  the  water 
and,  regardless  of  consequences,  drank 
until  I  could  drink  no  more.  Overcome 
with  fatigue  and  hunger  I  fell  asleep. 
Sometime  during  the  night  I  awoke  suf- 
fering the  pangs  of  starvation.  A  sound 
near  roused  me  to  complete  wakefulness. 
It  was  a  coyote  feasting  off  my  dead 
horse.  The  thought  came  to  me,  if  the 
coyote  could  subsist  off  horse  flesh  why 
not  I  ?  Why  not,  indeed  ?  I  crept  to 
where  poor  old  Dynamite  lay  and  fought 
the  coyote  off  until  daylight.  When 
dawn  came  I  gathered  sticks,  lighted  a 
fire,  and  carved  several  pieces  out  of  the 
carcass,  roasted  them  over  the  fire,  and 
ate  them. 

My  hunger  satisfied  I  began  to  con- 
sider my  situation.  I  was  in  a  strange 
country  without  a  horse.  In  my  weak- 
ened condition  it  would  be  sheer  folly  to 
attempt  to  make  my  way  back  to  the 
ranchhouse.  I  feared  to  stir  from  my 
base  of  supplies.  I  figured  that  I  could 
live  several  days  off  the  horseflesh  before 
it  became  putrid,  by  which  time  I  felt 
sure  the  boys  from  the  ranch  would  find 
me.  My  greatest  difficulty  was  in  keep- 
ing the  coyotes  and   vultures  from  my 
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larder.  The  gaunt,  gray  shapes  sat  all 
about  watching,  the  air  was  already  filled 
with  soaring  black  wings.  I  gathered 
dry  sticks  and  piled  them  near.  When 
night  came  I  lighted  a  fire  and  lay  with 
my  head  on  the  dead  horse  and  slept. 
The  fire  and  my  presence  kept  the  coyotes 
away,  but  the  second  day  I  was  forced  to 
fight  the  vultures  off  with  a  stick. 

As  it  happened  the  vultures  were  the 
means  of  my  deliverance.  The  third  day 
was  drawing  to  a  close  when  I  heard 
voices.     One  said : 

"There's  bound  to  be  somethin'  aroun' 
here.  Them  buzzards  hain't  circlin' 
up  ther  f'r  nothin'." 

I  recognized  Shorty's  falsetto  squeak. 
We  had  often  "kidded"  him  about  his 
voice,  but  at  that  moment  it  sounded 
sweeter  to  me  than  I  ever  expect  to  hear 
the  voice  of  angels. 

I  got  to  my  feet  and  saw  Shorty  Mc- 
Cabe,  Hill  Norman  and  Frank  Hen- 
drick,  boys  from  the  ranch,  riding  up  the 
slough.  Shorty  was  in  the  lead,  saw  me, 
and  gave  a  yell  that  would  have  dis- 
counted a  Sioux  warrior. 

"There  he  is,  boys.  There's  th'  long- 
legged,  slabsided  son-of-a-gun.  I  tole 
you  them  buzzards  wa'an't  loafin'  aroun' 
here  f'r  nothin'." 

"Punchers"  are  not  generally  demon- 


strative, but  I  thought  I  saw  tears  in 
their  eyes  as  they  piled  off  and  nearly 
shook  me  out  of  my  boots.  I  am  willing 
to  admit  that  I  was  blubbering  like  a 
calf. 

They  had  been  searching  for  me  since 
the  storm  ceased.  They  first  visited  the 
Cayuse  Springs  and  read  from  the  signs 
that  I  had  not  been  there,  then  retraced 
their  steps  to  the  deserted  shanty  where 
I  had  spent  one  night.  When  they  set 
out  from  there  Shorty,  who  had  been 
woods  reared,  reasoned  that  I  would 
travel  before  the  wind.  They  rode  that 
night  and  nearly  all  of  the  next  day, 
quartering  the  ground  in  all  directions 
like  beagles. 

It  was  Shorty  who  had  seen  the  cir- 
cling buzzards  and  reasoned  again  that 
they  were  attracted  by  some  dead  ani- 
mal, possibly  a  dead  man,  and  headed  in 
that  direction.  Thus  it  was  that  in- 
directly the  vultures  were  the  means  of 
my  discovery.  I  cheerfully  abandoned  to 
the  vultures  the  remainder  of  my  food 
supply,  mounted  behind  one  of  the  boys, 
and  next  day  arrived  at  the  ranchhouse. 
Being  young,  I  suffered  but  little  from 
my  experience,  though  the  memory  of  it 
will  always  remain.  I  had  wandered 
more  than  sixty  miles  from  the  place  for 
which  I  started. 
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iHE  raising  of  sheep  is  an 
industry  that  is  only  now 
coming  into  its  own.  This 
valuable  little  animal  has 
long  been  neglected,  but 
anybody  who  has  a  little 
land  that  might  be  used  for  grazing  pur- 
poses and  has  no  sheep  is  overlooking  a 
good  opportunity. 

While  experience  proves  that  there  is 
no  class  of  live  stock  that  may  mean 
greater  profit,  yet  there  are  many  flocks 
of  sheep  kept  at  a  loss,  or  at  least  with- 
out proper  returns.  This  is  because  so 
many  farmers  fail  to  appreciate  the  need 
of  up-to-date  methods  in  breeding  and 
care. 


Many  farmers  have  an  idea  that  the 
main  purpose  of  sheep  on  agricultural 
lands  is  that  of  a  scavenger,  and  hence 
it  is  not  good  business  policy  to  invest  in 
well-bred  animals,  as  any  common  sheep 
will  eat  weeds  and  other  things  of  sim- 
ilar value.  An  analogy  to  this  case  may 
be  cited  in  that  it  was  only  a  few  years 
ago  that  the  old  long-horned  Texas  cow 
was  thought  to  be  the  most  profitable  to 
consume  the  cheap  grazing  of  the  ranch- 
man. The  most  successful  cattle  men  to- 
day are  those  who  have  improved  their 
stock  by  the  use  of  the  best  sires  obtain- 
able of  the  beef  breeds. 

Sheep  will  consume  and  turn  into 
gold    weeds,    sprouts,    and   other   things 
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on  the  farm  that  are  worse  than  useless 
and  which  other  animals  would  refuse 
to  eat,  but  they  also  have  a  higher  mis- 
sion than  this.  No  other  animal  will 
consume  the  best  feeds  that  the  farm  pro- 
duces with  a  greater  profit  in  cash  than 
will  a  good  flock  of  sheep,  and  as  a  factor 
in  maintaining  and  restoring  soil  fertility 
the  sheep  stands  in  a  class  by  itself.  Eu- 
ropean countries,  England  in  particular, 
have  long  realized  this,  and  on  high-priced 
English  lands  the  sheep  has  not  only  long 
been  recognized  as  "the  rent  payer,"  but 
the  landlord  stipulates  that  a  certain 
number  shall  be  kept  by  his  tenants  in 
order  that  the  fertility  of  the  soil  shall 
be  maintained. 

As  the  American  population  is  rap- 
idly increasing,  and  our  acres  of  good 
agricultural  land  are  not,  it  does  not 
require  much  foresight  to  see  that  it  is 
important  not  only  to  maintain,  but  to 
increase  the  producing  capacity  of  our 
farms,  as  the  time  is  fast  approaching 
when  they  will  be  called  upon  to  fur- 
nish the  necessities  of  life  for  many  times 
as  many  consumers  as  heretofore.  As 
the  prudent  business  man  strives  to  keep 
his  business  capital  unimpaired,  so  the 
wise  farmer  will  do  his  best  to  follow 
a  course  of  farming  that  means  soil  im- 
provement. 

The  most  successful  farmers  of  the 
future  will  be  those  who  will  be  able 
to  "produce  two  blades  of  grass  where 
one  did  grow"  and  two  bushels  of  grain 
where  one  now  grows.  They  will  raise 
more  grain  on  fewer  acres,  will  raise 
grasses,  clovers,  alfalfa,  and  other  le- 
gumes on  a  part  of  the  farm.  There  is 
no  class  of  animals  that  will  consume 
these  items  and  make  more  meat  there- 
from than  a  good  flock  of  mutton  sheep, 
and  in  addition  they  will  annually  pro- 
duce a  fleece  which  will  nearly  or  quite 
pay  for  their  keeping  and  finally  will 
turn  their  residue  into  the  best  of  ferti- 
lizer obtainable. 

Of  course  the  breeding  of  the  flock 
is  a  prominent  factor  in  success  or  fail- 
ure. It  is  an  important  matter  to  select 
types  of  sheep  best  adapted  to  profit.  If 
you   start  with   grades,   use   only  pure- 


bred sires  of  a  particular  breed.  Do  not 
select  a  ram  from  one  breed  one  year 
and  one  from  another  the  next  }'ear,  and 
expect  improvement  to  follow,  for  it 
will  not.  However,  the  standard  of  a 
flock  can  be  raised  very  rapidly  by  using 
good  sires  each  year  and  culling  out  the 
inferior  ewe  lambs. 

For  best  results  lambs  should  be 
taught  to  eat  grain  as  early  as  possible. 
Corn  and  oil  cake  in  "pea"  form  make  a 
very  good  ration.  The  lambs  should  be 
fed  grain  in  a  "creep,"  that  is,  an  en- 
closure into  which  the  lambs  may  pass, 
but  whose  entrances  are  not  large  enough 
to  admit  the  ewes.  The  first  six  months 
of  the  lamb's  life  are  the  most  important, 
and  though  they  may  have  access  to 
abundant  pasture,  yet  whatever  one  may 
give  them  in  the  way  of  grain  feed  will 
be  abundantly  repaid  by  increased  thrift 
and  growth. 

It  is  advisable  to  dip  sheep  twice  each 
year,  in  the  spring  and  in  the  fall.  The 
spring  dipping  should  be  done  soon  after 
the  shearing,  at  which  time  the  lambs 
should  also  be  dipped,  as  the  ticks  are 
likely  to  leave  the  ewes  and  get  on  the 
lambs  after  the  former  have  been  sheared. 
Any  of  the  standard  coal  tar  dips,  such 
as  kreso,  zenoleum,  etc.,  will  prove  satis- 
factory, though  some  shepherds  prefer 
a  sulphur  dip.  In  using  the  coal  tar 
dips,  the  best  results  are  obtained  by 
using  solutions  that  are  recommended 
in  the  directions  accompanying  the  prep- 
aration. Dipping,  remember,  is  the  only 
practical  method  of  keeping  the  flock 
safe  from  the  ravages  of  ticks,  lice,  and 
scab. 

If  the  above  plain  directions  for  car- 
ing and  feeding  the  flock  are  observed, 
together  with  the  selection  of  suitable 
breeds  for  existing  conditions,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  profit  in  sheep  will  often 
be  greater  than  from  any  other  class  of 
live  stock.  As  to  the  permanency  of  the 
demand  for  sheep,  at  present  it  is  in- 
creasing, and  every  indication  points  to 
a  still  greater  increase.  It  is  a  good  side- 
line  business  and  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  everyone  properly  situated  to 
handle  it. 


HOW  TO  FISH  THE  FLOATING  FLY 

By  SAMUEL  G.  CAMP 

How  to  Cast  and  Maneuver  the  Dry  Fly  to  Make  It  Resemble 

the  Natural  Insect 


D RESUMING  that  the  angler 
has  outfitted  correctly  and 
that  he  is  a  fly-caster  of  aver- 
age ability,  and  further  as- 
suming that  the  stream  he  is 
on  is  at  least  fair  dry-fly 
water — which  he  will  fish  upstream,  ma- 
nipulating the  fly  with  whatever  skill  he 
may  command  with  the  purpose  of  imi- 
tating the  action  and  appearance  of  the 
natural  fly  floating  down  on  the  surface 
— success,  then,  is  predicated  wholly 
(apart  from  the  question  of  the  right  fly 
at  the  right  time)  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  fly  is  fished.  Under  this  head 
— how  to  fish  the  floating  fly — there  are 
many  points  for  consideration,  of  which 
not  the  least  in  importance  is  the  matter 
of  drag. 

Drag  occurs  when  the  artificial  fly 
travels  at  a  rate  different  from  that  of 
the  natural  fly  in  the  same  position — 
either  faster  or  slower  or  with  a  tend- 
ency to  move  across  or  contrary  to  the 
current.  It  is  caused  by  conflicting  cur- 
rents which  exert  dissimilar  forces  upon 
fly  and  line.  The  natural  dun  coming 
down  without  restraint,  of  course,  from 
line  or  leader  is  affected  only  by  the  cur- 
rent whereon  it  floats;  the  artificial  fly 
attached  to  line  and  leader,  several  feet 
of  which  must  often  lie  upon  the  sur- 
face, is  subject  not  only  to  the  rate  and 
direction  of  the  current  upon  which  it 
floats,  but  also — unless  the  angler  so  han- 
dles his  tackle  as  to  prevent  it — to  the 
force  and  direction  of  the  currents  which 
play  upon  the  line  and  leader. 

Thus,  when  the  fly  is  so  cast  that  it 
falls  upon  still  or  slow  water  while  the 
line  is  allowed  to  rest  upon  swift  water, 
the  artificial  fly  will  at  once  drag  rap- 
idly across  or  over  the  still  place  in  an 
utterly  unnatural  manner.     The  natural 


fly  would  rest  quietly  upon  such  a  place 
or,  if  there  were  a  slight  current,  float 
slowly  downstream. 

The  foregoing  is  an  extreme  case, 
cited  merely  with  the  purpose  of  making 
clear  exactly  what  is  meant  by  the  ex- 
pression "drag."  Ordinarily  when  drag 
occurs  the  conditions  are  rather  more 
subtle  and  complicated  than  in  the  fore- 
going example.  Conversely  to  the  above, 
when  the  fly  falls  upon  swift  water  and 
the  line  upon  slow  the  natural  down- 
stream course  of  the  fly  is  retarded. 
Again  it  often  happens  that  unless  the 
sportsman  notes  clearly  the  trend  of  the 
currents  whereon  fly  and  line  will  rest 
he  may  cast  a  taut  line  over  a  place 
where  the  currents  are  actually  moving 
in  contrary  directions:  the  fly  may  rest 
upon  a  "setback"  (a  current  moving  up- 
stream), while  the  line  is  carried  down- 
stream with  the  general  trend  of  the 
stream,  in  which  case  if  the  natural  cur- 
rent is  the  stronger  and  a  taut  line  is 
thrown,  the  fly  will  drag  upstream  in  re- 
lation to  the  current  whereon  it  floats, 
and  across  and  generally  quite  contrary 
to  the  action  of  the  natural  insect  in  the 
same  position. 

In  the  matter  of  preventing  drag  I 
think  that  the  one  rule  above  all  others 
for  the  sportsman  to  observe  is  this:  Be- 
fore making  a  cast — by  all  means  before 
casting  over  a  rising  fish — study  care- 
fully the  trend  of  the  currents  which 
may  affect  your  line  and  fly.  In  other 
words,  the  best  way  to  alleviate  drag 
lies  in  the  ounce  of  prevention  which 
may  be  applied  before  the  cast  is  made. 
It  is  generally  possible  to  cast  over  any 
given  place  or  over  a  rising  trout  from  a 
number  of  different  points;  one  of  these 
will  be  found  to  offer  the  least  chance 
of  drag. 
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The  necessity  of,  so  far  as  possible, 
obviating  drag  arises  from  the  fact  that 
a  shy  trout,  feeding  on  the  natural 
ephemeridae,  is  not  apt  to  rise  to  the  imi- 
tation —  however  good  —  which  comes 
over  it  in  an  unusual  way.  A  feeding 
trout  possibly  rising  from  a  fixed  van- 
tage point  wherefrom  it  can  easily  see 
and  capture  the  duns  floating  down  on 
the  surface  within  striking  distance  will, 
as  a  rule,  rise  only  to  the  artificial  fly 
which  floats  in  an  exactly  similar  man- 
ner to  that  of  the  natural  flies  which 
come  within  its  vision. 

Give   the   Fly    Time 

The  novice  should  also  bear  this  in 
mind  and  religiously  observe  it:  Avoid 
any  upward  or  backward  motion  of  the 
rod  at  the  instant  when  the  fly  falls  upon 
the  water  or  immediately  thereafter.  In 
line  with  this  it  may  also  be  said  that 
no  matter  how  fast  the  current  may  be 
the  angler  should  never  begin  to  strip  in 
the  line  until  the  fly  is  well  started  on 
its  downstream  journey.  The  seasoned 
wet  fly  fisherman,  upon  his  initial  at- 
tempts at  casting  the  dry  fly,  will  doubt- 
less find  that  he  has  an  habitual  tend- 
ency to  raise  the  point  of  the  rod  at  the 
moment  when  the  forward  cast  has  been 
completed  and  the  fly  has  just  fallen 
upon  the  surface  of  the  stream;  if  this  is 
done  the  fly  is  at  once  pulled  under  the 
surface — drowned — and  the  habit  is  one 
which  must  be  constantly  resisted. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  tendency 
to  begin  stripping  in  the  line  prematurely 
while  it  is  still  taut;  the  slightest  pull 
upon  the  line  at  this  time  is  at  once  com- 
municated to  the  fly  and  either  drags  or 
drowns  it.  The  proper  and  strictly  nec- 
essary procedure,  then,  for  the  dry  fly 
caster  is  this:  At  the  completion  of  the 
forward  cast  hold  the  rod  absolutely  mo- 
tionless for  a  moment  until  the  fly,  float- 
ing down,  has  created  more  or  less  slack 
line  in  accord  with  the  character  of  the 
water  over  which  the  cast  has  been 
made;  then  slowly  bring  up  the  tip  of 
the  rod  or  carefully  strip  in  the  line,  or 
both,  bearing  in  mind  that  to  float  the 
fly  successfully  there  must  always  be 
more  or  less  slack  line  between  rod-point 
and  fly. 


As  above  noted,  the  best  way  to  pre- 
vent drag  is  first  to  study  the  nature  of 
the  water  over  which  the  cast  is  to  be 
made,  eventually  casting  from  the  stand 
which  seems  most  favorable  for  the  cast's 
coming  off  well.  If,  however,  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  cast  so  that  the  fly 
will  fall  upon  a  slower  current  than  will 
the  line  or  upon  a  swifter  run  than  will 
affect  the  line  the  only  remedy  is  to  cast 
a  slack  line — the  fly  will  then  float  for  a 
greater  or  lesser  distance  without  re- 
straint. If  the  fly  is  cast  upon  a  still  or 
slow  place  while  the  line  rests  upon  swift 
water,  drag  will  not  set  up  until  the 
slack  line  has  passed  downstream  and 
begins  to  pull  upon  the  fly.  In  the  op- 
posite instance,  when  the  fly  is  on  a  swift 
run  and  the  line  in  slow  water,  the  cast 
being  so  made  that  the  slack  lies  in  the 
swiftest  current,  the  fly  will  float  with- 
out drag  until  it  has  taken  up  the  slack, 
when  the  line  will  retard  it.  How,  when 
and  where  drag  will  occur  is  not  only  a 
matter  of  the  set  and  strength  of  the  cur- 
rents acting  upon  fly  and  line,  but  also 
dependent  upon  the  point  from  which 
the  angler  casts  in  relation  to  the  cur- 
rents— obviously  a  matter  wThich  cannot 
be  detailed  in  a  manner  to  cover  satis- 
factorily even  a  few  of  the  situations 
where  drag  is  likely  to  occur.  The  an- 
gler must  practically  solve  each  problem 
of  this  sort  for  himself,  as  it  is  presented 
in  the  course  of  the  day's  fishing.  But 
in  practically  every  case  the  slack  line 
cast,  varied  to  suit  the  occasion,  is  the 
most  efficient  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 

The  usual  way  in  which  the  slack  line 
cast  is  made  may  be  described  as  fol- 
lows: The  angler,  in  lengthening  out 
his  line,  strips  from  the  reel  a  number 
of  feet  more  than  will  be  necessary  to 
reach  the  spot  where  he  desires  to  place 
the  fly;  then,  the  line  having  been  ex- 
tended in  making  the  final  forward  cast, 
the  rod  is  momentarily  but  decidedly 
checked  when  half  way,  or  possibly  a  lit- 
tle more,  through  the  forward  swing, 
with  the  result  that  the  line  is  doubled 
back  upon  itself  and  the  fly  settles  down 
upon  the  surface  at  the  end  of  a  consid- 
erable loop  of  line  and  leader.  The  mo- 
tion of  the  rod  should  be  stopped  only 
for  an  instant  and  the  rod  should  then 
be  carried  down  to  its  usual  position  at 
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the  end  of  the  forward  cast,  about  paral- 
lel with  the  water.  A  variation  of  the 
above  method  of  casting  a  slack  line,  one 
which  the  writer  has  found  very  useful 
at  times,  while  essentially  similar  to  the 
method  described,  differs  somewhat  in 
that  a  loop  of  slack  line,  drawn  from  the 
reel  by  the  left  hand  while  "lengthening- 
out"  is  prematurely  released  when  mak- 
ing the  last  forward  cast,  the  result  be- 
ing that  the  extra  line  does  not  "shoot" 
out  straight,  but  comes  down  curved  and 
slack  upon  the  surface.  To  make  the 
slack  line  cast  and  place  the  fly  accu- 
rately— as  when  casting  to  a  rising  trout 
— is  a  matter  of  much  practice,  and,  it 
may  be  admitted,  sometimes  equally  a 
matter  of  much  good  luck. 

Although  the  matter  of  striking  a  ris- 
ing trout  will  be  treated  in  a  subsequent 
chapter,  it  should  perhaps  be  noted  here 
that  the  seasoned  wet-fly  fisherman,  ac- 
customed to  fishing  a  fairly  taut  line, 
will  soon  learn  to  strike  his  trout  with 
the  loose  line  most  often  used  in  dry-fly 
casting  with  really  fewer  resultant  misses 
than  is  the  average  when  using  the 
sunken  fly  and  a  tight  line  fished  down- 
stream or  partly  down  and  across.  That 
the  average  angler  whose  dry-fly  knowl- 
edge is  confined  wholly  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  familiarity  with  the  literature  of 
the  subject  seriously  doubts  his  ability — 
or  that  of  any  man — to  successfully 
strike  his  fish  with  a  slack  line  is,  I  am 
sure,  a  fact;  and  this  identical  thing, 
possibly  more  than  anything  else,  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  hesitancy  with  which 
the  confirmed  wet-fly  fisherman  turns  to 
the  dry  fly.  In  point  of  fact,  the  trick 
is  soon  picked  up  and  the  angler  finds  his 
percentage  of  trout  well  hooked  really 
larger  than  when  wet  fly  fishing. 

Two  of  the  chief  reasons  for  this  are 
that  the  dry  fly,  being  a  very  close  imi- 
tation of  the  natural  insect  in  appear- 
ance and  (when  properly  fished)  in  ac- 
tion, is  generally  taken  by  the  fish  with 
far  more  confidence  than  is  the  wet  fly; 
as  a  result  fewer  fish  are  merely  foul- 
hooked  by  chance  or  simply  pricked ;  and 
unless  the  fly  is  missed  entirely — even  the 
natural  fly  is  missed  at  times — the  trout 
is  generally  well-fastened.  Also,  inas- 
much as  the  dry  fly  is  fished  upstream 
and,  as  a  rule,  the  angler  is  below  the 


rising  fish,  the  direction  of  the  strike  is 
toward  the  fish  and  not  away  from  it,  as 
is  frequently  the  case  when  casting  the 
wet  fly  downstream.  That  the  tendency 
toward  establishing  a  satisfactory  con- 
nection is  greater  in  the  first  instance 
should  be  obvious.  The  angler  has  only 
to  learn  to  disregard  the  slack  loop  in 
his  line — which,  of  course,  must  never  be 
allowed  to  get  absolutely  beyond  control 
— and  to  strike  with  certainly  no  more 
force  than  he  has  been  accustomed  to  use 
in  wet-fly  fishing. 

To  recapitulate,  before  going  on  to 
discuss  in  a  more  general  way  the  mat- 
ter of  fishing  the  floating  fly,  it  would 
seem  that  the  chief  points  for  the  dry-fly 
caster  to  observe  are  somewhat  as  fol- 
lows: To  use  a  single  floating  fly  gen- 
erally selected  as  to  size  and  color  with 
regard  to  the  natural  ephemeridae  com- 
mon on  the  stream  at  the  time;  to  cast 
the  fly  upstream,  allowing  it  to  come 
down  after  the  manner  of  the  natural 
insect,  favoring  the  horizontal  cast  to 
insure,  as  far  as  may  be,  cocking  the  fly  ; 
to  avoid  immediately  raising  the  point 
of  the  rod  or  stripping  in  line  at  the  fin- 
ish of  the  forward  cast,  but  to  hold  the 
rod  motionless  until  the  fly  is  well 
started  on  its  downstream  course ;  finally, 
to  avoid  drag  by  casting  a  slack  line. 

Two  Kinds  of  Fishing 

In  general,  dry-fly  fishing  as  done  in 
America  naturally  divides  into  fishing 
the  water  and  fishing  the  rise.  The  dry- 
fly  caster,  when  fishing  all  the  water, 
should  proceed  much  after  the  manner 
of  the  wet-fly  fisherman :  the  angler  who 
has  been  accustomed  to  fish  upstream 
with  the  wet  fly  need  not  essentially  al- 
ter his  general  methods  in  the  least  save 
as  regards  floating  the  fly  and  avoiding 
drag.  As  a  rule  it  is  best  to  follow  or 
wade  along  the  left  bank,  looking  up- 
stream, as  this  will  give  you  an  unob- 
structed right-handed  horizontal  cast. 

As  the  dry-fly  man  works  upstream, 
and  the  trout  habitually  lie  facing  the 
current,  the  careful  and  quiet  angler  sel- 
dom needs  to  cast  a  long  line — provided, 
of  course,  he  is  casting  practically 
straight  up  and  actually  stalking  the  fish 
from   behind.     But   when   casting   diag- 
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onally  up  and  across  from  either  bank, 
in  which  manner  it  may  happen  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  water  may  be  most  ad- 
vantageously worked,  the  familiar  fact 
that  "keeping  out  of  sight"  is  half  the 
battle  in  trout  fishing  must  never  be  for- 
gotten. This  time-honored  rule  of  the 
trout  fisherman  is,  it  would  seem,  quite 
frequently  neglected  by  even  the  most 
experienced  anglers,  its  non-observance 
often  constituting  the  "inexplicable"  rea- 
son for  failure  when  casting  to  a  rising 
fish  or  when  fishing  a  good  pool. 

It  is  always  best  to  use  the  shortest 
line  compatible  with  safety,  constantly 
bearing  in  mind  the  well-known  very 
acute  vision  of  the  trout.  The  chances 
of  failing  to  hook  a  rising  fish  or  of 
eventually  losing  a  fish  successfully  fas- 
tened increase  measurably  with  the 
length  of  line  in  use.  Moreover,  with 
a  short  line  it  is  easier  to  prevent  drag 
because  there  is  less  line  upon  the  water. 
On  windy  days  when  the  ordinarily 
smooth  reaches  are  choppy,  and  always 
when  fishing  the  swifter,  broken  runs, 
a  thirty — even  a  twenty-five-foot — cast 
is  ample,  if  you  are  fishing  nearly  up- 
stream and  take  pains  to  swing  the  rod 
low.  On  several  occasions,  having  al- 
lowed my  fly  to  float  down  very  close 
to  me  in  order  to  lift  it  from  the  water 
without  wetting  (if  you  lift  your  fly 
from  the  water  when  it  is  well  away 
from  you  the  pull  upon  the  submerged 
leader  drags  it  under)  I  have  had  a. rise 
less  than  five  feet  away. 

But  to  successfully  fish  close-up  the 
angler's  progress  must  be  slow,  careful 
and  quiet,  and  the  rod  must  be  kept 
down  low.  Overhead  motion,  more 
than  anything  else,  alarms  the  fish.  You 
have  only  to  pass  your  hand  over  a  can 
of  fingerling  trout  fresh  from  the  hatch- 
ery to  verify  this  and  to  appreciate  the 


instinctive  alarm  of  trout  at  anything 
moving  in  the  air  above  them.  Avoid 
quick  motions — in  fact,  dry-fly  fishing  is 
a  game  which  simply  cannot  be  success- 
fully played  in  a  hurry. 

Not  infrequently  the  downstream  wet- 
fly  fisherman  covers  several  miles  of 
water  in  a  day's  fishing — I  know  because 
I  have  done  it  innumerable  times  myself, 
and  I  do  not  say  that  there  is  not  much 
charm,  good  exercise  and  generally  a  few 
fish  to  be  found  in  this  sort  of  fishing. 
But  anything  of  the  kind  is  strictly  in- 
compatible with  properly  fishing  the  dry 
fly.  The  wet-fly  man  who  takes  up  the 
dry-fly  method  should  understand  at  the 
outset  that  the  cast-once-and-walk-a-mile 
sort  of  fly  fishing  is  simply  out  of  the 
question.  If  you  know  your  stream  se- 
lect a  moderate  reach  of  evidently  good 
dry-fly  water  and  fish  it  leisurely,  delib- 
erately and  search ingly. 

Keep  an  eye  out  for  rising  fish  and 
observe  closely  the  natural  insects,  if  any, 
about  and  on  the  water.  Cover  all  the 
water  thoroughly,  floating  your  fly  not 
once  but  several  times  over  the  best 
places.  If  the  water  is  equally  good 
from  bank  to  bank,  let  each  cast  be  not 
more  than  two  feet  to  the  right  of  the 
preceding  one,  beginning  under  your 
own  bank  (generally  the  left  facing  up- 
stream) and  working  across  the  stream. 
Then  move  up  slowly  and  proceed  to 
cover  the  unfished  water  above  in  a  sim- 
ilar manner.  Pools  should  be  fished  in 
the  same  way — covered  thoroughly  from 
foot  to  head.  The  matter  of  the  most 
likely  places  to  look  for  trout  has  been 
discussed  in  a  foregoing  chapter  and 
need  not  be  reconsidered  here.  The  sug- 
gestions to  follow  on  casting  to  a  rising 
fish  will  also  be  found  to  have  a  general 
application  in  many  ways  to  fishing  the 
water. 
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What  It  Is  Like  to  Go  Out  With  the  Men  Who  Mean  Business 

When    They  Fish 


SUMMER  visitor  rowed 
around  the  point  and 
up  to  the  fish  wharf. 
He  was  flushed  from 
exercise,  sunburn  and 
piscatorial  success.  It 
was  only  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  at  the  hotel  where  he  stopped 
breakfast  was  just  being  served,  yet  he 
had  thus  early  in  the  day  captured  seven 
blackfish,  one  of  which  would  weigh 
better  than  four  pounds.  The  others 
were  small,  to  be  sure,  but  the  summer 
visitor  felt  quite  justified  in  considering 
himself  a  full-fledged  Walton,  and 
panted  to  display  his  trophies  to  his  fel- 
low-creatures. 

Making  his  skiff  fast  to  a  cleat,  he 
sprang  to  the  wharf,  the  bag  of  fish 
slung  prominently  across  his  arm.  It 
was  his  purpose  to  show  his  catch  to  the 
first  person  who  displayed  the  slightest 
human  interest.  What  was  it  to  him  if 
hearts  were  wrung  with  envy?     He  had 
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been  abroad  since  daybreak  and  assur- 
edly   had   won    recognition. 

But  the  angling  summer  boarder  did 
not  show  his  catch — at  least  on  the 
wharf.  It  was  not  alone  that  nobody 
seemed  to  care  what  he  had  in  the  bag. 
A  more  potent  bar  was  interposed  be- 
tween purpose  and  execution  in  the 
shape  of  barrel  after  barrel  ranged  along 
the  side  of  the  wharf  to  which  the  daily 
steamer  tied,  some  of  them  not  yet  head- 
ed up  and  revealing  that  their  contents 
were  fish.  There  was  at  least  one  bar- 
relful  of  blackfish,  and  every  specimen 
the  angler  could  see  was  larger  than  his 
largest. 

At  this  novel  spectacle  his  eyes  popped 
open  and  his  jaw  fell.  His  catch,  which 
a  moment  earlier  had  seemed  so  heavy 
and  important,  suddenly  felt  lighter  than 
thistledown ;  his  achievement  less  than 
negligible.  In  humble  tones  he  inquired 
of  the  nearest  bystander: 

"Who  caught  those?" 


WHEN   THE   LOOKOUT   ON   A    MACKEREL   SCHOONER   SIGHTS    FISH,    THE   LONGBOAT 
GETS  UNDER  WAY  WITHOUT  AN   INSTANT'S  DELAY 


"Oliver  Drake,"  was  the  answer. 

"Wha — what  bait's  he  use?"  pursued 
the  seeker  after  information. 

"He  don't  use  no  bait,"  came  the  re- 
ply after  the  speaker  had  paused  to  ex- 
pectorate into  the  flowing  tide.  "Oli- 
ver fishes  trap,  he  does." 

"Oh,"  said  the  summer  visitor,  no 
wiser  than  before,  but  disinclined  to  air 
his  ignorance.  Then  he  fell  silent, 
watching  operations  until  the  last  barrel 
of  fish  had  been  headed  up,  tagged  with 
the  address  of  a  New  York  commission 
agent,  and  rolled  aboard  the  waiting 
steamer.  This  process  ended,  he  re- 
turned to  the  hole!,  handed  his  own 
catch  over  to  a  servant  to  be  cleaned, 
and  went  in  to  breakfast. 

This  unimportant  incident  is  cited 
merely  by  way  of  illustrating,  however 
inadequately,  the  proportionate  value  of 
the  amateur's  efforts  and  those  of  the 
professional  in  catching  Friday's  dinner 
— of  hook  and  line,  if  you  please,  in  com- 
petition with  nets  of  linen  twine.  From 
it  may  be  gathered,  if  nothing  more,  a 
realization  that  if  the  fish  which  swim 
the  deep  waters  had  nothing  more  dan- 
gerous to  face  than  the  occasional  en- 
thusiast's rod  and  reel  they  would  be 
much  better  life  insurance  risks  than  un- 
der existing  conditions. 


In  the  New  England  or  New  Jersey 
coast  resort  at  which  you  passed  your 
summer  vacation  there  stood,  not  far 
from  the  tavern  for  whose  accommoda- 
tions you  divorced  yourself  from  forty 
iron  men  each  week,  a  huddle  of  tiny, 
unpainted,  wooden  buildings.  So  ram- 
shackle, so  weather-beaten,  so  altogether 
insignificant  were  thev  that  it  is  quite 
possible  you  failed  to  notice  them  at  all, 
immersed  as  you  were  in  the  dizzy  round 
of  bathing,  motoring,  and  tennis.  But 
if,  being  unusually  observant,  you  saw 
these  structures  clearly  enough  to  arouse 
your  curiosity  as  to  their  function  in 
the  great  universal  scheme,  your  guide 
explained : 

"They  are  the  fishermen's  shanties." 
Conceivably  after  that  you  examined 
them  more  closely  when  you  passed  their 
way.  Once  in  a  while  you  saw  three  or 
four  men  sitting  on  a  bench  outside  one 
or  another  of  the  huts.  Sometimes  they 
were  tying  knots  in  an  end  of  twine. 
Sometimes  they  were  whittling.  Gen- 
erally they  were  only  sitting.  On  the 
results  of  this  personal  investigation  of 
a  great  question  you  doubtless  found 
yourself  justified  in  a  conclusion  that  the 
fisherman — at  any  rate  of  the  class  to 
which  these  men  belonged — is  a  shiftless, 
lazy   fellow  who  acquires  little  of  this 
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world's  goods  and  deserves  less  than  he 
gets. 

I  might  once  have  thought  so  myself 
had  it  not  been  for  a  timely  awakening 
which  began  with  the  rattle  of  a  handful 
of  pebbles  on  my  bedroom  shutters  at 
half-past  three  of  a  July  morning. 

"What  on  earth  did  that?"  my  half- 
aroused  bump  of  inquisitiveness  demand- 
ed. Memory,  equally  drowsy,  came  to 
the  rescue  with  an  explanation  that  it 
was  my  new  friend,  Oliver  Drake,  who 
had  promised  to  take  me  out  to  his  fish 
trap  and  give  me  an  insight  into  how  he 
did  his  part  toward  catching  Friday's 
dinner. 

With  a  supreme  effort  of  the  will  I 
struggled  out  of  bed,  intercepted  the 
fisherman  in  the  act  of  repeating  his 
criminal  assault  on  the  hotel  window, 
and  fifteen  minutes  later  joined  him  at 
his  shanty  in  a  cup  of  sizzling  hot  cof- 
fee. The  pork  chops  with  which  he  re- 
galed himself  before  setting  forth  I  re- 
fused, appreciatively  yet  firmly. 

Oliver  is  one  of  the  great  army  of 
shore  fishermen  who  keep  the  market 
supplied  with  fresh  sea  food  during  the 
spring,  summer,  and  autumn.  The  deep 
water  fishermen  do  their  share,  of  course, 
but  it  is  on  the  shore  fisherman  that  the 
city  must  depend  for  variety  in  Friday's 
dinner.  His  trap  nets,  pound  nets,  and 
gill  nets  provide  your  table  with  such 
palatable  dainties  as  scup,  weakfish, 
blackflsh,  flounders,  sea  and  striped  bass, 
not  to  mention  a  host  of  other  varieties; 
his  lances,  hurled  from  "pulpits"  preca- 
riously perched  on  the  bowsprits  of  aux- 
iliary sailboats,  are  responsible  for  the 
delicately  browned  swordfish  steak  with 
which  your  favorite  restaurant  tempts 
your  appetite;  his  pots  yield  a  never-fail- 
ing supply  of  lobsters  and  eels.  But  for 
such  men  as  Drake  we  should  be  re- 
duced to  salted  and  pickled  fish,  or  left 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  cold-storage 
plants. 

Pork  chops  having  been  placed  where 
they  would  do  the  most  good,  Oliver  led 
his  gang  to  his  power  boat  in  the  cove, 
and  presently  we  headed  out  toward  the 
open  sea,  a  couple  of  heavy  dories  tow- 
ing behind.  The  trap  lay  a  mile  and  a 
half  offshore,  and  there  was  a  pleasant 
air  of  uncertainty  among  my  companions 


because  it  had  not  been  pulled  for  a  cou- 
ple of  days,  and  none  knew  what  it 
might  contain. 

I  may  as  well  explain  here,  what  Oli- 
ver had  to  explain  to  me — the  nature 
of  a  fish  trap,  or  trap  net.  Imagine  a 
square  bag  of  heavy,  coarse-meshed  net 
perhaps  fifty  feet  long  on  each  side  at 
the  top.  The  corners  are  made  fast  to 
anchored  buoys  to  hold  the  trap  in  posi- 
tion ;  the  edge  is  kept  afloat  by  corks. 
Thus  you  have  a  pocket  riding  on  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  its  bottom  deep  down 
out  of  sight  in  the  water. 

From  one  corner  of  the  pocket  runs 
the  leader.  This  is  a  single  long 
stretch  of  net  extending  from  the  surface 
to  or  near  the  sea  floor,  and  set  at  right 
angles  to  the  tidal  currents.  Where  it 
joins  the  trap  there  is  a  hole  in  the  lat- 
ter, large  at  its  opening  and  converging 
to   a  smallish  aperture. 

Now  the  plot  becomes  clear.  Fish  of 
all  kinds,  moving  with  or  against  the 
tide  according  to  the  nature  of  the  spe- 
cies, encounter  the  leader.  Bent  on  pass- 
ing the  obstruction,  they  nose  their  way 
along  and  soon  reach  the  opening  into 
the  trap.  In  their  dumb,  fishy  way  they 
doubtless  hail  this  as  an  avenue  placed 
for  their  convenience  by  their  thoughtful 
benefactor,  the  fisherman — as,  indeed,  it 
is.  Continuing  on  their  way,  they  press 
through  into  the  trap  and  find  them- 
selves in  a  worse  predicament  than  they 
had  dreamed  of  previously,  for  while  it 
was  possible  to  retreat  from  the  leader 
here  they  are  hemmed  in  on  all  sides 
except  above.  They  try  to  retrace  their 
route.  But  although  entrance,  like  the 
notorious  descent  of  Avernus,  was  easy, 
escape  is  next  to  impossible.  Some  of 
the  smaller  fish  may  p:ck  their  way  out 
of  the  maze,  but  the  larger  ones  are  sel- 
dom able  to  return.  Finally — I  guess 
at  this — they  resign  themselves,  with 
whatever  philosophy  they  are  able  to 
muster,  to  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
fisherman. 

I  looked  back  at  the  hotel  fronting 
the  ocean.  There  was  not  a  sign  of  life 
about  it.  Even  the  servants  had  not 
begun  to  think  of  getting  up,  while  as 
for  the  guests,  they  would  not  open  their 
eves  for  four  hours  yet.  It  was  then 
and   there  that  a  great  light  as  to  the 
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industry  of  the  shore  fisherman,  whose 
day  begins  before  the  first  peep  of  dawn, 
broke  upon  me. 

As  we  neared  the  trap  Drake  gave 
the  signal  and  his  men  drew  the  dories 
alongside,  jumped  in  and  cast  off.  One 
remained  with  the  motor  boat,  which 
floated  gently  up  to  the  net  and  laid  hold 
on  a  corner  buoy. 

The  dories  set  off  for  the  other  side 
of  the  trap.  Now  began  the  hard  work 
of  pursing  the  net  —  diminishing  the 
size  of  the  pocket  by  under-running  its 
edges  from  opposite  corners,  thereby 
forcing  the  fish  into  a  small  space  from 
which  they  might  readily  be  scooped.  It 
is  back-breaking  toil,  this  lifting  great 
handfuls  of  the  brown,  dripping  mass 
of  cord,  and  sometimes  it  is  rendered 
doubly  arduous  by  the  sullen  settlement 
of  the  entire  catch  on  the  bottom  of  the 
trap. 

This  morning  no  such  additional  dif- 
ficulty was  encountered.  As  the  fabric 
was  agitated,  the  fish  began  to  rise  anx- 
iously from  the  depths  to  inquire  into 
their  fate.     The  first  of  the  lot  was  an 


ugly-faced  shark,  which 
made  the  circuit  of  the  trap 
with  slow  dignity. 

"We've  got  to  get  him 
out  of  there.  Stand  ready 
with  the  gaff." 

Drake's  companion,  to 
whom  the  order  was  ad- 
dressed, seized  the  weapon 
and  stood  at  attention.  As 
the  shark  drew  nigh,  he 
made  a  grab  for  it.  But  the 
fish  was  too  far  away,  and 
too  quick.  Like  a  flash  it 
sank  out  of  sight. 

"A  shark,"  called  Oliver 
to  the  men  in  the  dories. 
"Haul  easy  till  we  get 
him." 

"What  will  you  do  with 
him  when  you  do  get  him?" 
I  asked  as  the  men  hauled 
easy  and  the  two  fishermen 
stood  by,  each  armed  with  a 
gaff. 

"Send    him    to    the    New 
York  market.     He  ought  to 
be   worth   ten   dollars,"   Oli- 
ver replied. 
"But  they  don't  eat  shark." 
"They    do    in    New   York.     Perhaps 
they  don't  call  it  shark  on  the  fish  stalls. 
I  don't  know  anything  about  that.     But 
that  fish  will  turn  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  dressed,  and  there's  a  lot  of  good 
steak   on    him.     Watch    out,    Joe — here 
he  comes." 

Again  the  shark  rose.  This  time  the 
fishermen  were  the  quicker.  Each  gaff 
landed  and  stuck  in  the  tough  hide.  Still 
it  looked  for  a  couple  of  minutes  as 
though  the  shark  had  the  men  instead 
of  they  the  shark.  The  water  was  dyed 
with  blood  and  beaten  into  crimson 
foam.  But  the  struggle  did  not  last 
long.  With  a  "heave  all  together," 
skipper  and  mate  drew  the  unwilling 
victim  to  the  side  of  the  boat,  lifted  it 
over  the  gunwale,  and  presently  were 
beating  it  on  the  head  in  a  successful 
effort  to  induce  anaesthesia.  This  accom- 
plished, the  task  of  pursing  the  net  was 
resumed  just  as  though  nothing  exciting 
had  happened. 

"Shark  sometimes  do  a  lot  of  dam- 
age,"  reflected   Oliver  as  he  wiped  the 
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perspiration  from  his  forehead.  "Dog- 
fish, which  are  a  kind  of  shark,  and 
small  sandshark  are  easy  to  handle,  and 
good  for  nothing  hut  lobster  bait  after 
they're  caught.  But  a  big  one  like  this 
may  tear  a  trap  all  to  pieces  if  he  takes 
it  into  his  head  to  try  getting  away,  to 
say  nothing  of  letting  out  a  catch  of  fish 
worth  two  or  three  hundred  dollars. 
This  trap  cost  eighteen  hundred  new,  so 
you  see  there's  some  risk  in  the  business." 

I  gasped  my  astonishment. 

"Yes,  eighteen  hundred,"  Oliver  re- 
peated. "And  sometimes  a  schooner  will 
drift  across  one  and  do  damage  you 
couldn't  repair  in  a  week." 

The  business  of  pursing  the  trap  had 
proceeded  to  a  point  where  it  began  to 
be  possible  to  see  what  it  contained.  A 
dozen  big  flounders,  any  one  of  which 
would  have  covered  a  barrel  head,  were 
nosing  their  way  along  the  twine,  dark 
surface  uppermost.  Two  or  three  dog- 
fish sailed  excitedly  by.  Silvery-sided 
weakfish  darted  to  and  fro  in  the  nar- 
^wing  confines  of  their  death  cell,  and 


a  school  of  what  looked  like  white  trum- 
pet flowers  floated  across  the  screen.  I 
turned   inquiringly  to  Oliver. 

"Those  are  squid,"  said  he.  "First 
cousin  to  the  octopus.  Each  one  of  them 
is  as  full  of  ink  as  a  fountain  pen.  Wash 
that  out,  remove  the  little  bone  and  lay 
it  aside  for  your  canary,  and  you  have 
a  fish  that's  good  to  eat,  only  not  many 
people  know  about  it.  The  Italians  do, 
and  they  buy  about  all  the  squid  sold  in 
the  fish  markets.  Cut  them  into  chunks 
and  fry  them  and  you'll  say  they  are  bet- 
ter than  clams.  Americans  will  learn  to 
eat  them  some  day,  when  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing gets  a  little  higher,  just  as  they  have 
already  learned  to  eat  swordfish  steak 
and   scup." 

The  scup  of  the  New  England  coast, 
be  it  known,  is  the  porgy  of  the  New 
York  market,  and  in  the  late  spring  one 
of  the  most  toothsome  morsels  ever  fried 
in  pork  fat.  In  May  and  June  scup 
travel  along  the  coast  in  great  schools, 
and  are  taken  in  traps  in  such  quantities 
that  were  the  whole  catch  thrown  on  the 
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market  at  once,  prices  would  drop  to  be- 
low the  profit  point. 

To  avoid  such  a  calamity  a  highly  suc- 
cessful trade  arrangement  has  been  ef- 
fected at  some  spots  along  the  Atlantic 
where  scup  are  most  plentiful.  Each 
night  there  is  posted  on  the  wharf  where 
the  fish  are  landed  a  bulletin  giving  the 
ruling  wholesale  price  for  scup  and  the 
number  of  barrels  each  fisherman  will 
be  allowed  to  ship  on  the  morrow. 
Thece  is  no  appeal  from  this  allotment; 
the  man  who  violates  it  becomes  an  out- 
cast among  his  fellows.  He  may  have 
ten  times  as  many  scup  in  his  trap  on 
the  day  in  question  as  he  is  permitted  to 
sell,  but  this  is  a  minor  point  compared 
with  the  importance  of  keeping  prices 
to  a  living  level. 

Does  he,  therefore,  turn  the  remain- 
der of  his  catch  ioose?  Nothing  of  the 
sort.  Instead  he  calmly  barrels  what 
he  is  permitted  to  sell  and,  scooping  the 
rest  of  the  catch  out  of  his  trap,  depos- 
its it  in  his  pound,  wThich  is  another 
great  pocket  of  netting  like  the  trap,  but 
without  leader  or  water  entrance.  Here 
the  scup  remain  alive  in  their  native  ele- 
ment until  they  go  to  market. 
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Deprived  of  access  to  accustomed  food 
supplies,  impounded  scup  grow  thin, 
bony,  and  tasteless.  By  August  there  is 
not  much  more  gustatory  gratification  in 
one  than  in  a  bit  of  soft  pine  kindling. 
They  are  still  in  demand,  however,  com- 
manding fair  prices  on  the  reputation 
gained  by  past  performances,  and  the 
canny  fisherman  is  correspondingly  bet- 
ter off  at  the  close  of  the  season. 

As  Drake  hinted,  scup  and  swordflsh 
are  among  our  comparatively  new  foods. 
The  former,  before  the  demand  for  a 
fish  diet  had  reached  its  present  propor- 
tions, and  while  professional  fishing 
alongshore  was  in  its  comparative  in- 
fancy, was  netted  by  farmers  and  spread 
on  the  fields  as  fertilizer,  tons  and  tons 
of  one  of  the  most  delicious  fish  that 
swim  the  sea  being  employed  in  this* 
manner.  Swordflsh  is  a  table  delicacy 
of  still  later  date.  Americans  learned 
from  the  Portuguese  that  the  thick,  ten- 
der steaks  of  this  savage  monster  were 
not  poison,  and  out  of  the  discovery  has 
developed  an  important  branch  of  the 
coast  fishing  industry,  centering  at  Block 
Island. 

It    is   to   that  section   of   our  eastern 
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ocean  that  the  swordfish  follows  the 
great  schools  of  bluefish  during  July  and 
August.  He  himself  is  a  lone  hunter, 
solitary  and  unsociable.  Having  gorged 
himself  on  the  fat  flanks  of  lesser  lords 
of  the  deep,  he  rises  to  or  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  ocean  for  a  nap. 

Too  well  armed,  too  big  and  powerful 
to  be  taken  in  traps,  the  swordfish,  by  its 
floating  habit,  renders  capture  possible. 
In  July  the  bowsprit  of  the  fisherman's 
sloop  is  equipped  with  a  "pulpit,"  a  semi- 
circular framework  of  iron  piping,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  afford  the  fisher- 
man a  hand-hold  on  the  tossing  stem  of 
the  vessel,  and  the  search  is  on. 

From  his  perch  the  fisherman  espies 
his  quarry  either  with  its  black  dorsal 
fin  just  cutting  the  water,  or  floating 
three  or  four  feet  below  the  surface. 
The  boat  draws  near.  When  it  has 
approached  as  close  as  safety  permits, 
the  man  in  the  pulpit  launches  his  lance 
at  the  sleeping  monster. 

If  the  missile  lands,  a  keg  buoy  at- 
tached to  the  lance  is  thrown  overboard, 
and  there  is  nothing  more  to  do  except 
wait  until  the  wounded  fish's  fury  and 
strength  have  been  spent.     If  the  lance 


misses,  the  drowsy  fish  will  sometimes 
remain  undisturbed,  giving  opportunity 
for  another  shot,  or  again  it  will  sink  out 
of  sight  with  the  suddenness  of  a  light- 
ning flash,  not  to  reappear  until  it  has 
put  a  wide  space  between  itself  and  the 
pursuing  sloop. 

Swordfishing  classifies  as  one  of  the 
most  exciting  branches  of  'longshore  op- 
erations by  reason  of  the  size  and 
strength  of  the  quarry  and  its  formidable 
equipment.  The  fish  average  not  far 
from  two  hundred  pounds  of  compact 
muscle,  terminating  in  a  sharp  three- 
foot  spear  of  solid  bone.  Aroused  from 
its  matutinal  nap  by  the  prick  of  a  lance 
point,  it  is  quite  as  likely  as  not  to  rush 
madly  for  the  nearest  object,  and  its 
sword  has  more  than  once  been  known 
to  pierce  quite  through  a  good-sized  ves- 
sel's underbody.  The  dory  fisherman 
who  seeks  to  capture  a  swordfish  is  haz- 
arding his  chances  of  getting  to  land 
again,  for  the  spear  cuts  through  thick 
planking  as  though  it  were  cheese,  and 
sometimes  finds  the  body  of  the  fisher- 
man  himself. 

But  the  game  is  worth  the  risk.  The 
two  hundred  pounds  of  fish  are  mostly 
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solid  meat,  and  a  fish  a  day  is  not  at  all 
an  unusual  average  during  a  good  sea- 
son. 

The  pursing  of  the  trap  had  pro- 
ceeded to  a  point  where  it  became  pos- 
sible to  see  clearly  that  it  held  a  good 
catch. 

"Got  to  get  busy  now,"  Oliver  re- 
marked. His  companion  in  the  motor 
boat  was  already  getting  busy,  reaching 
into  the  crowding  mass  of  fish  with  his 
sharp-pointed  gaff  and  drawing  forth 
such  specimens  as  were  too  big  to  be 
handled  conveniently  with  a  scoop  net. 

All  Kinds  of  Fish 

Their  variety  bewildered  one  unac- 
customed to  the  sight.  Now  it  was  a 
heavy  flounder — the  flounder  of  the  New 
England  coast  is  the  fluke  of  New  York 
waters;  now  it  was  a  skate,  mostly  tail, 
with  apparently  not  enough  flesh  on  its 
bones  to  afford  a  cat  a  square  meal,  but 
with  plenty  of  surface;  again  it  was  a 
toad-fish,  with  a  mouth  like  Mammoth 
Cave.  It  is  the  toadfish's  playful  habit 
to  lie  on  the  muddy  floor  of  the  ocean 
waiting  silently  until  its  presence  has 
aroused  the  curiosity  of  smaller  fish,  and 
then,  by  the  simple  act  of  opening  its 
mouth,  create  a  vortex  which  engulfs 
its  little  companions.  The  flounders 
were  saved,  to  be  dished  up  later  as  fried 
sole  with  tartare  sauce.  The  skates  and 
toadfish  were  given  a  rise  from  one  side 
of  the  boat  to  the  other  and  dropped 
overboard. 

Such  also  was  the  fate  of  the  dogfish, 
although  their  captors  took  particular 
pains  to  see  that  they  received  fatal 
wounds,  for  dogfish  are  more  and  more 
the  pest  of  hand-liners  and  trawlers  and 
anathema  to  the  professional  fisherman. 
Here  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  kingfish, 
marketable  and  scarce;  a  few  fat  blue- 
fish  darted  anxiously  from  side  to  side 
of  the  trap,  vainly  seeking  an  outlet.  Sea 
robins  and  all  the  smaller  tribes  of  no 
value  whatever  were  represented  in 
amazing  numbers. 

At  last,  with  a  final  heave,  the  trap 
was  pursed  to  dimensions  so  narrow  as 
to  inhibit  further  lateral  movements  on 
the  part  of  the  prisoners.  Now,  as 
though    realizing    that    their    time    had 


come,  they  made  the  water  boil  with 
frantic  leaps.  The  fishermen  pursued 
their  task  with  businesslike  indifference 
to  the  feelings  of  their  catch.  Scoop  nets 
were  requisitioned,  and  the  labor  of  bail- 
ing out  the  trap  began.  A  flapping, 
slimy  mass,  the  fish  were  deposited  on 
the  floor  of  the  motor  boat,  with  small 
attention  to  selection  between  the  mar- 
ketable and  inedible.  That  was  some- 
thing which  would  keep  for  less  driven 
moments  at  the  fish  wharf.  Only  now 
and  again  the  gaff  was  called  into  play 
to  remove  from  a  place  where  it  was  not 
wanted  some  uninvited  intruder,  which 
was  dropped  on  the  far  side  of  the  boat 
with  a  splash. 

In  half  an  hour  the  trap  was  cleared. 
Scup  formed  the  bulk  of  the  catch,  and 
only  enough  were  taken  to  fill  the  day's 
order.  The  others  were  permitted  to 
remain  where  they  were,  and  the  squid 
as  well,  "because,"  explained  Drake, 
"they  make  good  hook  and  line  bait  and 
I've  got  no  market  for  them  now." 
Then,  the  trap  having  been  set  for  an- 
other catch,  the  dories  were  made  fast 
and  we  squared  away  for  the  fish  wharf. 

If  the  thought  occurred  to  me  that 
this  ended  the  day's  work,  I  had  a  chance 
presently  to  discover  that  the  case  was 
far  different.  It  was  only  a  beginning; 
the  important  task  of  getting  the  fish 
started  on  their  way  to  market  was  still 
to  be  performed.  This  was  prosaic,  how- 
ever, after  what  had  preceded,  consist- 
ing merely  of  transferring  the  fish  to 
the  dock,  sorting  them  out,  and  packing 
them,  with  ice,  in  barrels,  which  were 
headed  up,  tagged,  and  made  ready  for 
the  steamer. 

"To-morrow  those  fish  will  be  eaten 
in  New  York  City,"  said  Oliver,  tacking 
the  address  of  a  Fulton  Market  dealer 
on  a  barrel-head.  "The  steamer  takes 
them  up  to  Providence  this  morning, 
they  go  to  New  York  on  the  boat  to- 
night, and  they're  on  the  stalls  all  the 
way  from  the  Battery  to  Bronx  Park 
by  the  time  the  women  turn  out  to  do 
their  marketing  to-morrow  morning.  On 
ice  all  the  time,  they  keep  fresh." 

"How  much  a  barrel  do  you  get?"  I 
asked,  with  the  national  interest  in  the 
financial  side  uppermost. 

"I   don't   know   yet,"   Drake   replied. 
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'The  fishing  business  is  a  lottery.  It 
might  happen  that  few  fish  were  sent  in 
and  prices  ruled  high.  That's  what 
we're  always  hoping  for.  On  the  other 
hand,  I've  had  the  agents  in  New  York 
send  me  a  bill  for  express  charges  be- 
cause they  had  not  been  able  to  give  the 
fish  away,  to  say  nothing  of  selling  them. 
There's  no  guarantee  in  fishing." 

The    steamboat    began    blowing    off 


the  shore  fishermen  in  traps,  pound  and 
gill  nets,  there  are  other  branches  of  the 
profession,  of  which  Simon  Peter  was  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  practitioners, 
which  deserve  more  space  than  can  be 
allowed  them  here,  both  for  their  pic- 
turesqueness  and  their  economic  impor- 
tance. And  chief  among  them  may  be 
reckoned  the  pursuit  of  the  mackerel. 
In  April,  with  the  first  warm  breath 
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steam  as  a  signal  that  she  was  preparing 
to  move,  the  last  of  the  barreled  fish 
were  rolled  on  board,  and  the  journey  to 
New  York  was  begun.  I  looked  at  my 
watch.  It  was  eight  oclock.  A  few  hotel 
guests  were  on  the  hotel  porch  diagnosing 
the  weather,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that 
breakfast  time  had  arrived.  The  bulk 
of  the  summer  boarders  were  either 
dressing,  or  not  up  yet,  while  the  fisher- 
men had  already  put  behind  them  five 
busy  hours  of  their  working  day.  With 
a  "See  you  later,"  I  left  my  companions 
and  steered  a  straight  course  to  the 
dining-room. 

While  the  bulk  of  the  small  fish  which 
furnish  forth  our  festal  board  is  taken  by 


of  advancing  spring,  the  Gloucester 
mackerelman  heads  for  the  Virginia  capes 
bent  on  being  first  to  show  a  fare  of  this 
finest  of  food  fish  in  the  New  York 
market.  It  is  no  empty  honor  he  seeks ; 
he  may  easily  get  sixty  cents  apiece,  or 
even  more,  for  the  earliest  haul.  And  a 
couple  of  thousand  fish  at  that  rate  means 
much  to  the  crew. 

Arrived  at  the  fishing  grounds,  the 
schooner  cruises  to  and  fro,  day  and 
night  alike,  with  a  man  always  on  the 
lookout  at  the  masthead.  It  is  in 
the  darkness  that  the  mackerel  fishing  is 
at  its  best — in  the  dead  of  night,  when 
the  troubled  sea  is  phosphorescent  and 
the   hordes   of   schooling  fish,   pursuing 
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their  prey  to  the  surface,  betray  their 
presence  near  the  schooner  by  a  shower 
of  molten  lire. 

Straightway  the  lookout  passes  down 
the  word,  and  the  crew,  which,  that  not 
an  instant  may  he  lost,  has  been  towing 
behind  the  schooner  in  the  Longboat,  with 
the  great  seine  folded  amidships,  sets  off 
for  the  indicated  spot.  It  is  cold  work 
on  an  April  night,  this  riding  in  a  tiny 
open  boat  behind  the  schooner's  great 
body,  but  when  word  comes  that  fish  are 
at  hand  all  is  forgotten  in  the  excitement 
of  the  chase. 

It  may  be  that  the  fish  will  "sound" — 
sink  below  the  surface — before  the  long- 
boat reaches  them.  It  may  be  that  it  is 
a  school  of  worthless  menhaden  which 
have  been  sighted,  instead  of  mackerel 
worth  their  weight  in  coin  of  the  re- 
public. Hut  if  all  goes  well,  one  end  of 
the  seine  is  dropped  overboard  for  the 
second  longboat  to  pick  up  and  the  rest 
is  paid  out  until  the  school  has  been 
quite  surrounded. 

The  seine  is  weighted  on  its  lowrer 
edge  and  has  cork  Moats  along  the  upper. 
The  bottom  is  drawn  up  by  ropes  run- 
ning to  the  longboats,  and  there  are  the 
fish  safely  imprisoned.  It  now  becomes 
merely  a  question  of  holding  the  mack- 
erel until  the  schooner  comes  alongside, 
when  they  are  scooped  up  with  a  dip  net 
working  on  a  pulley,  packed  away  in  ice, 
and  if  conditions  warrant  started  at  once 
tor  market. 

From  the  Virginia  coast,  where  the 
mackerel  are  first  sighted,  the  chase  con- 


tinues, step  by  step,  to  Maine,  and  north- 
ward. Then  for  a  few  weeks  the  fish 
drop  out  of  sight,  going  nobody  knows 
where.  In  early  autumn  they  reappear 
for  a  brief  season,  fat  and  lively,  before 
retiring  from  public  view  for  the  win- 
ter. When  this  happens  the  Gloucester 
schooners  put  back  home.  Some  of  them 
outfit  for  winter  fishing  on  the  banks. 
Some  join  the  trawlers  who  have  been 
shipping  cusk  and  hake  and  pollock  into 
Boston  all  summer  from  the  nearer  fish- 
ing grounds  east  of  Cape  Cod.  A  few 
are  laid  up  to  await  the  return  of  another 
mackerel  season,  and  their  crews,  if  the 
profits  have  been  good,  pass  the  winter 
in  luxurious  idleness  along  the  water 
front  of  the  old  town. 

After  dinner  on  the  day  when  Oliver 
Drake  had  given  me  an  insight  into  how- 
Friday's  dinner  is  caught,  I  took  a  stroll, 
as  was  the  hotel  custom,  to  the  post- 
office  at  the  head  of  the  fish  wharf.  In 
front  of  each  shanty  lounged  an  indolent 
group  of  men.  They  had  put  in  the 
afternoon,  as  I  took  pains  to  learn,  mend- 
ing nets  and  setting  their  gear  in  order, 
and  now  were  smoking  a  final  pipe  be- 
fore turning  in  for  the  night.  One  of 
my  fellow  guests  of  the  gentler  sex, 
glancing  toward  them,  remarked  in  high, 
clear  tones  which  might  readily  have 
reached  my  companions  of  the  early 
morning: 

"Of  all  easy  lives,  commend  me  to  the 
fisherman's.  I've  been  here  three  weeks 
and  never  yet  saw  one  of  them  doing 
any  work." 


HOW  TO  GET  WINTER  EGGS 

Securing   the    Three  Main  Requirements   of   Good  Stock,   Good 
Quarters,  and  Good  Management 


^      GGS    are    most   plentiful    in 
the  spring  because  natural 
i  conditions  are  most  favor- 

able for  heavy  laying  then. 
Therefore,  the  more 
nearly  we  can  approxi- 
mate these  springtime  conditions,  the 
more  successful  we  will  be  in  securing 
winter  eggs.  Briefly  stated,  there  are 
three  main  requirements:  Good  stock, 
good  quarters,  and  good  management. 
We  will  treat  each  in  the  order  named. 
First  of  all  the  variety  kept  should  be 
of  a  good  laying  type.  Where  no  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  marketing  fowls  for 
eating,  one  of  the  Leghorn  varieties  is 
usually  kept  —  especially  the  Single 
Combed  White  Leghorn,  which  are  the 
egg-machines  par  excellence.  Whatever 
the  variety,  the  stock  should  be  healthy, 
hardy,  and  free  from  disease.  Any  other 
kind  will  not  have  the  vitality  and  stam- 
ina so  necessary  to  produce  eggs  in  the 
wintertime.  Nothing  but  pure-bred 
fowls  should  be  kept,  for  they  not  only- 
lay  more  eggs  but  a  better  quality  and 
more  uniform  product,  which  adds  to  at- 
tractiveness and  profits. 

The  houses  should  be  as  warm  as  is 
consistent  with  proper  ventilation,  with- 
out artificial  heat.  The  latter  is  a 
needless  expense,  if  not  a  positive  danger. 
If  the  fowls  are  made  to  exercise  suf- 
ficiently, they  will  need  no  supplied  heat. 
Where  a  stove  is  used,  it  is  frequently 
difficult  to  determine  just  how  much 
heat  is  needed ;  in  other  words,  there  is 
always  danger  of  too  much  heat  during 
the  day,  and  not  enough,  or  even  of  the 
fire  going  out,  at  night.  Evenness  of 
temperature  at  a  little  above  the  freezing 
point  is  desirable  in  the  winter;  and  a 
well-built  house,  impervious  to  the  chill- 
ing wind,  is  better  without  a  stove,  than 
one  with  many  cracks  and  crevices  with 
a  stove. 


When  the  weather  is  changeable,  the 
fowls  should  be  protected  from  sudden 
fluctuations  in  climatic  conditions,  be- 
cause these  are  as  disastrous  to  egg- 
production  as  extreme  cold.  In 
warm  winter  weather,  that  is  thaw- 
ing weather,  throw  the  house  wide 
open  during  the  day  and  after  night 
provide  somewhat  more  than  the 
usual  amount  of  ventilation  in  order  to 
prevent  the  house,  and  especially  the 
roosting  room,  from  becoming  warm  and 
close.  Then  when  the  weather  turns 
cold,  close  up  the  house  as  tightly  as 
possible  and  still  have  good  ventilation, 
according  to  the  degree  of  severity  ot 
the  weather. 

As  to  the  number  of  fowls  that  may 
safely  be  kept  in  a  house  of  a  certain 
size,  the  most  level-headed,  practical 
poultrymen  insist  upon  at  least  five 
square  feet  of  floor  space  per  fowl.  Some 
people  seem  to  have  fairly  good  results 
by  allowing  only  three  square  feet,  but 
this  is  certainly  the  minimum.  In  one 
of  the  houses  on  the  author's  plant  which 
is  sixteen  feet  square,  we  have  secured 
excellent  results  from  a  flock  of  fifty 
fowls,  but  we  would  not  advise  a  larger 
number  than  that  in  such  a  house. 
Where  the  fowls  are  crowded,  it  is  espe- 
cially necessary  to  be  scrupulously  clean, 
systematic,  and  give  careful  attention  to 
details. 

Feeding  is  an  important  factor,  for 
the  hen  is  like  every  other  being  in  that 
she  cannot  produce  something  from 
nothing,  and  unless  the  proper  materials 
are  provided  which  she  can  convert  into 
eggs  there  is  quite  apt  to  be  a  scarcity 
of  "hen  fruit."  The  natural  food  of 
poultry  is  grain,  insects,  bugs  and  worms, 
and  green  stuff — a  pretty  well-balanced 
ration — and  unless  this  sort  of  food  is 
provided  eggs  will  not  be  produced  very 
plentifully. 
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We  feed  twice  a  day,  morning  and 
evening,  with  green  food  supplied  at 
noon.  In  the  morning  we  give  a  mix- 
ture of  one  part  wheat  and  two  parts 
oats,  scattering  it  in  a  deep  litter  of 
straw  or  cut  alfalfa  so  that  the  fowls 
will  have  to  scratch  and  hunt  to  get  it 
out.  Exercise  is  necessary  if  the  birds 
are  to  be  kept  in  the  most  thrifty  and 
profitable  condition,  for  it  is  the  busy 
hen  that  visits  the  nest  and  the  lazy 
hen  that  gets  fat  and  persists  in  living 
the  simple  life  when  it  comes  to  pro- 
ducing eggs. 

At  noon  we  supply  some  kind  of  green 
food,  giving  as  great  a  variety  as  pos- 
sible. Any  kind  of  greens  is  all  right; 
so  are  vegetables,  roots,  bulbs,  and 
tubers  of  any  sort  that  the  fowls  will 
eat.  If  no  supply  of  fresh  green  stuff  is 
available,  the  next  best  thing  is  to  use 
ground  alfalfa  or  clover  meal,  scalding 
it  and  mixing  with  the  mash. 

The  evening  mash,  fed  the  last  thing 
before  the  fowls  go  to  roost,  consist  of 
one  part  each  of  cracked  corn  and  mid- 
dlings, and  two  parts  bran.  Sometimes 
on  very  cold  days  we  increase  the 
amount  of  corn  because  of  its  heating 
quality.  The  water  used  in  mixing  the 
mash  should  always  be  hot  in  winter 
time. 

Some  people  prefer  to  feed  the  mash 
in  the  morning,  with  the  grain  feed  at 
night,  and  this  can  be  done  quite  satis- 
factorily in  many  cases.  But  sometimes 
feeding  the  mash  in  the  morning  pre- 
vents the  fowls  from  exercising  as  much 
as  they  otherwise  would,   for   they  can 


fill  up  quickly  on  soft  food  and  then 
have  no  incentive  to  exercise  for  sev- 
eral hours  at  least.  When  the  mash  is 
fed  in  the  evening,  this  makes  no  dif- 
ference as  they  will  soon  be  going  to  bed 
anyway. 

Animal  food  in  some  form  is  neces- 
sary to  take  the  place  of  bugs,  worms, 
insects,  etc.  Ground  beef  scraps  and 
green  cut  bone  are  best,  especially  the 
latter,  which  should  be  given  at  the  rate 
of  about  one  ounce  to  each  fowl  every 
other  day.  Ground  beef  scraps  may  be 
kept  in  hoppers  before  the  fowTls  all  the 
time,  or  mixed  with  the  mash  as  may  be 
done  with  the  cut  bone.  It  is  usually 
best  to  give  the  fowls  constant  access  to 
the  scraps  whenever  possible,  trusting  to 
their  instinct  and  judgment  to  eat  the 
proper  amount  needed,  but  there  are 
occasional  flocks  that  will  persist  in  eat- 
ing too  much  animal  food,  and  looseness 
of  the  bowels  always  results. 

Grit  and  charcoal  should  be  kept  con- 
stantly before  the  hens  in  self-feeding 
hoppers  so  that  they  can  help  themselves 
at  frequent  intervals.  Without  grit  the 
fowls  can  not  properly  grind  and  digest 
their  food,  while  charcoal  is  necessary 
to  correct  bowel  disorders.  Fresh  water 
must  be  kept  before  the  fowls  constantly ; 
it  is  just  as  necessary  that  fowls  have 
pure,  fresh  water  to  drink  whenever 
they  want  it  as  it  is  to  human  beings. 
We  always  warm  it  before  giving  it  to 
the  fowls  in  cold  weather.  Scald  out  the 
drinking  vessels  once  a  week  and  add  a 
few  drops  of  carbolic  acid  to  kill  bac- 
teria. 
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A  Memory   of  the  Days   When    Cider   Was   Cider  and  Not  the 
Degenerate  Beverage  of  To-day 


IDER  for  Thanksgiving 
dinner?  Oh,  I  suppose  so. 
That  is,  what  they  call 
cider  nowadays.  I  don't 
think  much  of  it,  so  you 
won't  have  to  get  more 
than  a  couple  of  quarts."  In  such  un- 
thankful speech  you  answer  your  wife's 
question  as  to  whether  she  shall  have 
cider  with  dinner  on  Thanksgiving  Day. 
Pretty  poor  stuff,  this  concoction  mas- 
querading under  the  name  of  cider  we 
get  here  in  the  big  city.  Resembles  old- 
fashioned  country  apple  cider  about  as 
much  as  one's  Adam's  apple  does  a  mel- 
low Newtown  pippin.  And  no  wonder. 
The  kind  you  get  at  the  city  grocery  con- 
tains about  as  much  juice  of  the  apple  as 
it  does  of  several  other  substances,  in- 
cluding leaves  and  soil  and  twigs,  and  I 
strongly  suspect  from  the  taste — or  lack 
of  it — a  good  many  handfuls  of  citric 
acid  to  compensate  for  the  weakening 
effect  of  a  generous  dash  of  water. 

What  apple  juice  there  is  in  it  has 
doubtless  been  pressed  from  the  scrawny, 
half-decayed  specimens  left  after  the 
"shippers"  and  the  "dryers"  have  been 
culled  from  the  picking.  Sounds  like 
pretty  poor  material  from  which  to  brew 
the  most  national  drink  of  the  United 
States,  the  beverage  in  which  we  pledge 
our  forebears  who  invented  the  first 
strictly  American  holiday,  doesn't  it? 

Remember  the  cider  that  came  from 
Len  Penny's  cider  mill  over  Medusa 
way,  up  in  York  State?  Some  body  to 
that  cider,  now,  wasn't  there?  Tasted 
something  like  apples.  When  it  was  new 
and  the  casks  lay  on  their  sides,  bung- 
hole  side  up  and  the  bung  out  so's  the 
cider  could  work,  you  and  Petey  Schoon- 
maker  and  the  other  fellows  used  to  take 


the  long  stems  of  dandelions  and  insert- 
ing' one  end  in  the  bung-hole  glue  your 
mouth  to  the  other  and  draw  in  the 
rich,  syrupy  juice  until  you  saw  red. 
And  perhaps  ran  home  and  begged  your 
ma  for  a  dose  of  Pain  Killer  a  little 
later. 

But  when  it  had  worked  and  been 
racked  off  into  another  cask  and  the 
sediment  and  scum  left  behind  in  the 
old  one,  and  you  took  a  dipper  of  it — is 
there  any  vintage  Pol  Roget  or  Chateau 
Lafitte  that  could  quite  compare  with 
it?  Anyway,  that's  how  it  seems  to  you 
now,  over  the  bridge  of  years,  as  the 
taste  of  it  comes  back  in  memory. 

What  a  lark  it  was  to  help — and 
bother- -in  the  making  of  the  winter's 
supply  of  cider  back  in  the  old  days! 
The  season  was  that  glorious  period  of 
anticipation  of  Thanksgiving  gustatory 
joys — early  fall,  when  the  snow  was 
rehearsing  for  its  big  appearance  by  cap- 
ping Bald  Knob  over  night  with  a  wig 
of  white.  Once  reconciled  to  your 
heavy  flannels  and  boots,  you  wished  it 
would  hasten  down  from  the  mountain 
tops  to  your  own  brown-clad  hills. 
Brindle  and  Spot,  the  youthful  steers, 
were  growing  entirely  too  obstreperous 
in  their  wakening  pride  of  strength,  and 
you  were  eager  to  begin  their  education 
with  the  first  heavy  fall  of  snow. 
Breaking  them  to  the  yoke  would  take 
some  of  the  "tuck"  out  of  them,  and  the 
process  would  bring  to  you  a  deep  and 
abiding  satisfaction  for  the  sundry  in- 
dignities you  had  suffered  at  their  heads 
during  their  calfhood.  But  before  the 
winter  snow  came  was  the  time  to 
think  about  the  supply  of  cider  for  the 
holidays. 

There  were  two  ways  of  making  cider 
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in  your  day — the  old  and  the  new.  Sim 
Tucker's  cider  press  was  of  the  new 
school,  an  adjunct  to  his  grist  mill  over 
at  Greeneville  Center,  run  by  water 
power  that  was  helped  out,  when  the 
water  ran  low  in  dry  spells,  by  steam 
from  an  old  threshing  machine  traction 
engine  whose  perambulating  days  were 
ended.  It  made  better  cider,  so  the 
older  folks  said,  than  the  antiquated 
press  over  Medusa  way  at  Len  Penny's 
place.  But  give  you  the  old  cider  mill 
every  time — yes,  sirree!  That  gave  a 
feller  some  chance  to  show  how  much 
he  knew  about  making  cider ;  there 
always  were  a  lot  of  opportunities  for  a 
young  'un  to  help,  such  as  switching  the 
flies  off  the  old  white  mare  in  the 
"horse-power,"  bringing  the  straw  for 
building  up  the  "cheeses"  of  apple  pom- 
ace, and  what  not. 

At  apple-picking  time  the  orchard 
harvest  was  separated  into  three  grades. 
The  prime  shipping  apples  were  headed 
up  in  barrels  and  sent  to  market,  except 
the  family's  winter  supply  that  was 
stowed  away  in  the  root  cellar,  and  the 
next  grade  sent  to  the  "evaporator"  up 
at  the  village  to  be  dried.  Then  the 
ripe,  mellow  fruit — some  of  it  a  bit 
over-ripe,  to  be  sure,  but  pretty  good 
cider  material  for  all  that — was  shov- 
eled into  barrels  which  were  left  in  the 
orchard  until  a  spare  forenoon  when  the 
hired  man  could  haul  them  to  the  cider 
mill. 

At  Len  Penny's  you  got  in  return  so 
many  gallons  of  cider  for  so  many  bar- 
rels of  apples.  And  a  little  later  some 
other  feller  got  the  cider  from  your  ap- 
ples in  exchange  for  his  own  fruit.  Len 
made  his  profit  on  the  deal  by  giving  you 
about  two-thirds  of  the  cider  your  ap- 
ples would  make  and  selling  his  toll  to 
the  village  folks  who  didn't  own  or- 
chards and  whose  front  yard  apple  trees 
yielded  no  more  than  enough  fruit  for 
eating. 

At  Len  Penny's  mill  the  crusher  was 
a  home-made  affair,  consisting  of  two 
wooden  rollers  studded  with  big  wire 
nails  that  revolved  against  each  other 
and  ground  the  apples  to  pulp  as  they 
were  fed  into  it  from  the  hopper.  The 
power  was  generated  by  the  legs  of  old 
Whitey,  who  trod  endless  miles — with- 


out ever  advancing  a  foot — on  the 
revolving  platform  of  the  decrepit 
"horse-power,"  which  was  what  they 
called  the  old-time  tread  mill. 

The  press  was  built  somewhat  along 
the  lines  of  an  old-time  hand  printing 
press — the  kind  Benjamin  Franklin 
used — only  considerably  bigger.  The 
"cheeses"  of  pomace  —  which  was  the 
ground-up  apples — were  built  up  with 
rye  or  oat  straw,  and  when  they  had 
reached  the  right  height  the  heavy,  round 
thingumbob  made  of  oak  planks  was 
screwed  down  on  the  oozing  ^ass.  Then 
Len  Penny  and  his  hired  man  set  the 
stout  hickory  levver — yes,  I  said  levver; 
it  wasn't  a  leever,  please  to  know! — in 
the  hole  in  the  top  of  the  big  wooden 
screw,  which  they  turned  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  deep-throated  grunts,  and 
slowly  pressed  out  the  juice.  The  cider 
ran  into  a  little  circular  trough  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  press  and  was  guided 
by  a  lip  of  tin  into  the  cask  set  beneath. 

Rather  too  cloudy  wasn't  it?  But 
almighty  good,  just  the  same,  as  you 
very  well  remember.  You'd  trade  one 
of  those  precious  old  bottles  of  sparkling 
Burgundy  laid  away  down  cellar 
against  the  time  some  old  crony  with  a 
palate  for  vintages  comes  to  dine  for 
just  a  dipper  of  that  cloudy  apple  juice 
from  the  barrel  under  the  press,  with 
the  yaller  jackets  and  honey  bees  buz- 
zing around  the  rim.  And  you'd  cheer- 
fully run  the  risk  of  swallowing  one  of 
the  more  venturesome  that  got  drowned 
in  the  sweetness — as  you  really  did  one 
never-to-be-forgotten  day.  And  when 
you  coughed  fit  to  kill  trying  to  get  rid 
of  it  and  was  quite  badly  frightened  over 
the  possibilities  of  being  stung  in  your 
innards,  Len's  hired  man  grinned  re- 
assuringly and  said,  "  'Twon't  hurt  yer, 
Buddie.  It's  a  dumb  sight  harder  on  the 
critter  than  'tis  on  you,"  and  handed 
you  another  dipperful  to  wash  it  down 
with. 

But  the  really,  truly  vintage  cider — 
it's  worth  that  name,  too,  for  the  days 
your  memory  brings  back  produced  the 
best  apples  that  ever  grew,  and  the  best 
of  many  other  things,  for  the  matter  of 
that — was  the  kind  your  Uncle  Joe  In- 
galls  favored.  Uncle  Joe  owned  many  fat 
acres,  and  was  proud  of  them,  and  of 
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his  sleek,  well-bred  cattle  and  his  prize 
corn  and  tight-built,  clean-kept  barns 
and  stables — and  most  of  all,  of  his 
table.  "Joe  certainly  does  set  great 
store  by  his  stomach,"  you  heard  your 
father  remark  to  your  mother  after  a 
Sunday  dinner  at  Uncle  Joe's  ample 
board.  And  you  wondered  just  what 
your  pa  meant,  and  looked  hard  at  your 
uncle's  equator  next  time  you  saw  him 
to  see  if  you  could  discover  what  it  could 
be  that  was  "set"  there. 

Odd,  isn't  it,  how  you  favor  your 
Uncle  Joe  ?  Folks  often  remark  it  when 
you  go  back  home  for  a  visit.  Uncle  Joe 
is  no  longer  there  to  stick  his  feet  under 
the  mahogany  and  invoke  a  deep,  reso- 
nant blessing  over  the  smoking  dishes  of 
his  bounteous  table,  but  your  memory  of 
him  endures,  and  you  sometimes  lift  a 
glass  of  some  particularly  mellow  old 
wine  and  drink  a  silent  toast  to  your  idol 
of  the  olden,  golden  days. 

Uncle  Joe's  cider  was  wine  of  the 
apple— ^that's  what  it  was — though  it 
wouldn't  have  done  at  all  to  call  it  wine 
where  you  lived.  No  vineyard  keeper 
ever  gave  more  loving  attention  to  his 
grapes  and  his  wine-making  than  Uncle 


Joe  gave  to  his  apple  orchard  and  cider 
pressing;  and  the  product  was  as  truly 
wine  as  any  juice  of  the  grape  from  the 
sunny  slopes  of  France  and  Italy — and 
a  heap  better,  too,  both  for  the  morals 
and  the  stomach,  than  a  lot  of  the  stuff 
nowadays  masquerading  as  wine  under 
fancy  labels. 

Cider  making  was  really  started  quite 
a  time  before  the  actual  pressing.  You 
tagged  around  after  Uncle  Joe  along 
about  the  middle  of  October  and  knew 
what  was  in  the  air  when  he  picked  up 
windfalls  in  the  orchard  and  bit  into  one 
and  sniffed  at  it  to  catch  the  fragrance. 
When  the  air  was  cool  and  bracing  and 
dry  and  Uncle  Joe's  nose  was  pleasantly 
affected  by  the  fragrant  spiciness  of  the 
fruit,  it  was  time  to  gather  the  cider 
apples.  You  helped  him  collect  the  un- 
bruised  fruit  that  lay  on  the  ground,  and 
then  Uncle  Joe  said,  "Let's  shake  the 
tree,  son;  we'll  have  to  help  along  the 
good  work.  But  not  too  all-fired  hard," 
he  admonished  you  seriously  as  you  put 
your  sun-browned  hands  against  the  trunk 
and  shoved  with  all  your  might  trying 
to  wiggle  it  so's  the  ripe  apples  would 
come  down.    But  you  couldn't  budge  the 
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gnarled  old  trunk,  and  Uncle  Jo<*  sent 
you  into  an  adjoining  field  for  a  bean 
pole  with  which  he  gently  jarred  the 
low-lying  limbs,  causing  the  ripened 
fruit  to  fall  to  the  soft  earth. 

"You  see,  son,"  said  Uncle  Joe,  "you 
got  to  be  keerful  to  get  only  the  meller 
fruit,  and  you  mustn't  shake  too  brisk. 
And  don't  put  the  worst  bruised  ones  in 
the  basket;  we  got  to  have  a  fine  quality 
o'  cider  this  year  to  go  with  that  big 
gobbler  your  aunt's  a-fattenin'  for 
Thanksgiving."  And  Uncle  Joe  winked 
a  prodigious  wink  and  you  closed  your 
eyes  and  patted  your  stomach  in  mute 
but  expressive  affirmation. 

You  worked  late  into  the  forenoon 
beside  Uncle  Joe  and  the  hired  man,  who 
had  finished  his  chores  and  joined  in  the 
harvesting,  and  you  helped  spread  out  on 
the  granary  floor  a  goodly  hoard  of 
golden  green  Newtown  pippins  and  half 
as  many  spicy-juiced  russets — just  the 
right  blend  of  the  orchard's  bounty  for 
making  the  finest  cider  you  ever  drank — 
cider  rich  with  the  winy  fragrance  of  the 
orchard  in  autumn  days. 

"Now,  son,"  said  Uncle  Joe  when 
you  had  returned  to  the  house,  "douse 
your  head  under  the  pump  and  wash 
some  of  the  gaum  of?  your  hands  and 
we'll  see  what  your  Aunt  Debbie  can 
do  for  that  empty  feelin'." 

Whereat  you  turned  a  cart-wheel  to- 
ward the  pump  to  express  your  delight, 
for  you  had  been  wondering  all  the  fore- 
noon if  Uncle  Joe  would  ask  you  to 
stay  for  dinner.  Of  course  he  would. 
Did  you  ever  know  him  not  to  when  you 
happened  to  be  around  at  the  psychologi- 
cal moment?  But  you  had  to  wonder 
just  the  same  each  time  the  magic  hour 
of  noon  crept  around. 

The  hired  man  worked  the  pump- 
handle  while  you  held  your  head  in  the 
stream  of  clear  cold  water;  then  dash- 
ing the  sparkling  drops  from  your  eyes 
and  hair,  you  seized  the  huckaback  towel 
and  rubbed  the  glowing  red  into  your 
cheeks.  And  soon  after  when  Aunt 
Debbie  had  blown  a  welcome  note  on 
the  dinner  horn  you  strode  into  the 
kitchen  dining-room  with  the  men  folks, 
feeling  that  you,  too,  had  earned  your 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  your  brow. 

"Why,  who's  this?"  asked  Aunt  Deb- 


bie, pushing  her  specs  up  on  her  forehead 
and  gazing  at  you  in  smiling-eyed  aston- 
ishment. "This  a  new  hired  man  of 
yours,  Joe?  He  ain't  bigger'n  a  pint  o' 
cider  half  drinked  up." 

Your  aunt  always  exhibited  surprise 
and  teased  you  a  bit  when  you  turned 
up  at  meal-time — though  what  there 
was  to  be  surprised  at  you  couldn't  for 
the  life  of  you  understand.  You  didn't 
mind  her  teasing  though — not  Aunt 
Debbie's. 

Ah,  that  dinner!  And  the  others 
like  them  that  Aunt  Debbie  and  Cousin 
Mate  cooked  and  served !  The  yellow- 
leg  pullets  fried  with  a  crisp  sheathing 
of  cornmeal,  the  heaps  of  smoking  baked 
pertaters — ouch!  you  had  to  leggo  o' 
that  one  pretty  quick;  nearly  burned 
your  fingers  off — the  spareribs  and  hick- 
ory-smoke-cured ham,  the  hot  cornbread 
and  new  headcheese,  the  green  tomatter 
pickle,  the  golden-dripping  comb  honey, 
some  of  which  went  down  your  sleeve 
if  you  didn't  watch  out,  and — oh,  never 
mind;  I'm  hungry  enough  now  as  it  is. 
Where's  my  handkerchief? 

It  all  came  off  the  farm.  That  is  to 
say,  all  but  the  salt  and  pepper.  And 
I  dare  say  that  if  it  hadn't  been  so  easy 
to  get  salt  and  pepper  at  the  village 
store  Uncle  Joe  would  have  found  some 
way  of  producing  them  on  the  farm. 
"There  isn't  much  my  Uncle  Joe  can't 
do,  once  he  sets  out  to  do  it,  /  can  tell 
you!"  you  said  to  Petey  Schoonmaker 
one  day  to  uphold  your  own  family  tra- 
ditions when  he  bragged  about  how  his 
Uncle  Ben  had  raised  a  mortgage  on  his 
stony  hill  acres. 

The  Pure  Food  Law  did  not  intrude 
upon  our  thoughts  then.  Uncle  Joe 
was  his  own  pure  food  law,  and  his 
cider — which  I  think  I  started  to  tell 
about — needed  no  chemical  analysis  to 
prove  its  goodness.  Nor  did  he  know 
anything  about  "saccharine  values"  or 
"specific  gravity  of  the  must"  in  deter- 
mining the  kind  of  apples  to  use  or  the 
excellence  of  his  cider.  His  own  good 
nose  told  him  what  apples  possessed  just 
the  right  sugary  mellowness,  and  his 
keen  eyes  appraised  the  pressing  at  its 
true  worth. 

The  apples  lay  in  the  granary  for  a 
time  to  ripen  further  and  to  lose  some 
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of  their  watery  juice 
and  "set"  the  sugar. 
Then  one  Saturday 
forenoon  when  the  air 
itself  had  the  tang  of 
ripened  cider  as  you 
drank  it  in,  Uncle  Joe 
drove  past  your  house 
at  the  end  of  the  vil- 
lage street  in  his  big 
farm  wagon  filled  with 
barrels,  and  sang  out, 
"Hey,  there!  Where's 
my  hired  man?"  And 
at  the  sound  of  his  hail 
you  joyfully  dropped 
the  buck-saw  you  were 
sawing  up  stove-lengths 
with  and  yelled  back, 
"I'll  ast  ma  c'n  I  go," 
and  dashed  into  the 
house.  No  need  to  tell 
you  what  was  in  those 
barrels,  and  you  could 
make  a  shrewd  guess  at 
Uncle  Joe's  mission. 

-Your  mother  told 
you  to  run  along  if 
you'd  promise  to  finish 
your  stint  at  the  wood- 
pile Monday  morning 
afore  school,  and  you 
threw  her  a  ready 
"Yes'm,"  grabbed  your 
mittens  and  peajacket 
and  joined  Uncie  Joe 
on  the  wagon  seat. 
"Gee,  this  is  fun !"  you 
said,  looking  up  at  him 
with  a  happy  grin  by 
way  of  thanks,  which 
not  for  the  world  would  you  have  ex- 
pressed in  words — any  more  than  he 
would  have  expected  you  to. 

"Hain't  old  Nell  sassy  this  mornin'!" 
you  remarked  as  the  bay  mare  on  the 
off  side  affectedly  shied  at  a  white  stone. 
"She's  seein'  spooks.  Oh-h!  there  goes 
a  pa'tridge,  Uncle  Joe.  Quick — look!" 
You  rambled  on,  bubbling  over  with  in- 
terest in  every  commonplace  thing  before 
your  all-seeing  young  eyes.  Uncle  Joe 
let  you  drive  while  he  filled  and  lighted 
his  pipe,  and  you  felt  very  big  and  im- 
portant as  you  guided  the  team  and 
slapped  their  broad  backs  with  the  lines 


WHEN    UNCLE    JOES    NOSE    WAS    PLEASANTLY    AFFECTED 

BY    THE    FRUIT    IT    WAS    TIME    TO    GATHER    THE 

CIDER    APPLES 


and  yelled  "Giddap,  there!"  when  they 
lagged. 

When  you  arrived  at  the  mill  you 
found  a  lot  of  the  fellers  there,  and 
nodded  gravely  at  them  as  befitted  the 
dignity  of  your  position  as  Uncle  Joe's 
assistant;  and  when  you  alighted  and 
advanced  upon  your  ide-partner  with 
"'Lo,  Petey,"  and  outstretched  hand, 
Petey  Schoonmaker  responded  by  slap- 
ping your  hand  down  and  asking  with 
fine  scorn,  "Who  be  you,  anyway? 
Think  you're  Squire  Beecroft,  don't  yer? 
Smarty !"  Whereupon  the  fellers  laughed, 
you  with   them,   and   the   amenities   re- 
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YOUR  AUNT   ALWAYS   EXHIBITED   SURPRISE   AND 

TEASED  YOU  A  BIT  WHEN  YOU  TURNED 

UP  AT  MEAL-TIME 


stored,  you  all  made  a  raid  upon  the  ap- 
ple barrels  and  then  invaded  the  spicy- 
smelling  precincts  of  the  cider  mill. 

Uncle  Joe  and  Sim  Tucker  were  in 
the  "office"  in  earnest  conversation,  and 
you  knew  pretty  well  the  burden  of 
their  discussion.  Uncle  Joe  wasn't  to 
be  persuaded  to  take  so  many  gallons  of 
previously  made  cider  for  his  apples — 
not  by  a  jugful.  He  must  have  the  juice 
of  his  own  carefully  selected  fruit,  and 
have  it  pressed  out  just  so,  by  gum!  And 
Sim  knew  this  perfectly  well,  but  must 
have  his  little  argument  before  giving  a 
grudging  assent.  Your  uncle's  demands 
interfered  sadly  with  the  miller's  easy 
routine,  and  Sim  pretended  to  much 
vexation  over  "old  Joe  Ingall's  contrari- 
ness"; but  no  one  was  louder  in  praise 
of  Uncle  Joe's  famous  cider  than  he — 
nor  was  he  held  back  unduly  by  modesty 
in  claiming  the  entire  credit  for  its  man- 
ufacture. 

The  apples  were  first  crushed  coarsely 


between  the  rollers,  and  the 
pomace  spread  and  exposed  to 
the  air  for  a  time;  then  it  was 
reground  into  a  pulpy  mass  and 
turned  into  the  press,  which 
was  of  the  modern  type  and 
too  machine-like  and  practical 
to  deserve  lengthy  mention. 
Later  in  the  day,  when  the  am- 
ber juice  had  been  pressed  out 
and  run  into  the  casks,  you 
sampled  it  generously  and  pro- 
nounced it  prime  and  agreed 
with  Uncle  Joe  that  it  was  an 
uncommon  good  pressin',  by 
jiminetty! 

The  mill  hands  took  their 
nooning  while  the  pomace  was 
getting  its  airing,  and  you  bolt- 
ed your  share  of  the  luncheon 
Aunt  Debbie  had  put  up  for 
you  and  Uncle  Joe,  munching 
thick  chicken  sandwiches  and 
fried  cakes  ravenously  and 
washing  it  all  down  with  dip- 
pers of  sweet  cider.  And  then, 
in  the  intervals  between  the 
most  interesting  phases  of  cider- 
making,  what  an  exciting  time 
you  had  exploring  the  old  mill! 
The  antiquated  press  at  Len 
Penny's  place  made  cider  in  the 
way  most  approved  by  you,  but  the  new- 
fangled method  at  Sim  Tucker's  had  its 
advantages  after  all.  It  gave  you  wider 
opportunities  for  exploration  and  discov- 
ery, so  necessary  to  a  feller's  enlighten- 
ment, for  with  the  improved  machinery 
the  mill  men  did  not  require  your  valu- 
able assistance.  It  would  be  hard  to 
say,  now  that  you  were  within  the  pleas- 
urable precincts  of  Sim  Tucker's  grist 
and  cider  mill,  just  which  method  was 
the  best.  Perhaps  the  newer  way  was 
preferable,  come  to  think  of  it;  more 
up-to-date  and  enterprising,  you  know. 
The  big  wooden  water  wheel  was  a 
source  of  never-ending  interest,  its  mossy 
"cups"  on  the  rim  filling  from  the 
trough  leading  from  the  race  and  spill- 
ing and  splashing  the  water  out  again  as 
they  traveled  round  and  round.  And 
the  wheel-pit!  A  dark,  dank  hole,  its 
sides  thickly  padded  with  greeny-black 
moss,  harboring  huge  water  rats  and 
black,  twisting  eels.     You  improvised  a 
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THE  AMENITIES  RESTORED,  YOU  ALL  MADE  A  RAID  UPON  THE  APPLE  BARRELS 


drop-line  from  a  piece  of  twine  and  a 
fishhook  that  you  always  carried  some- 
where about  your  person,  and,  baiting  it 
with  whatever  came  handy,  fished  for 
the  slippery,  snake-like  things.  And 
then,  all  too  soon 

"Hi,  there,  Buddie;  where  be  you? 
Time  to  be  gettin'  along,"  shouted 
Uncle  Joe,  whereupon  you  regretfully 
passed  your  line  to  Petey  and  ran  and 
clambered  up  on  the  wagon.  The  empty 
barrels  and  the  casks  of  new  sweet  cider 
were  already  loaded,  and  Uncle  Joe 
slapped  the  horses  with  the  lines  and 
they  were  off  for  home  as  you  bade  a 
reluctant  farewell  to  the  place  of  en- 
chantment. 

You  were  quieter  during  the  journey 
home  than  you  had  been  coming  to  the 
mill.  The  sun  was  getting  low  and 
was  nearly  ready  to  disappear  behind  the 
high  hills  to  the  west.  You  were  glad 
to  snuggle  against  Uncle  Joe's  shoulder, 
and  while  you  scorned  to  obey  that  in- 
sistent desire  of  your  eyes  to  close,  you 
were  amazed  to  discover,  when  you 
opened  them  after  merely  lowering  the 


lids  for  a  moment  to  rest  their  heaviness, 
that  you  were  right  there  at  your  own 
front  gate!  It  always  does  seem  so  much 
shorter  a  distance  coming  back  than  it 
was  going,  now,  doesn't  it?  You've 
noticed  it  often,  I'll  bet. 

During  the  ensuing  days  you  did  your 
share  in  lowering  the  contents  of  one 
of  the  casks  while  the  cider  remained 
sweet.  Rich,  fruity  juice  of  the  apple 
it  was,  sweet  to  the  taste,  yet  with  a  tang 
that  proclaimed  its  ancestry  of  perfectly 
blended  fruit,  ripened  by  gentle  rains 
and  summer  sun — beneficently  created  if 
only  to  produce  this  ambrosia. 

But  while  beloved  of  young  'uns  in  its 
sweet  state,  the  grown  folks  preferred  it 
when  it  had  become  real  cider — with 
the  sweetness  all  worked  out  in  the  ag- 
ing process.  To  bring  it  to  this  state  of 
epicurial  perfection  the  casks  were  laid 
on  their  sides  in  a  dark  corner  of  the 
clean,  cool  cellar  and  left  with  the 
bungs  out  to  work.  Then  when  the  ci- 
der was  ready  to  be  racked  off  it  was 
good  fun  to  help  Uncle  Joe  in  "stum- 
ming" the  new  empty  casks  in  which  it 
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was  to  be  drawn.  You  lowered  through 
the  bunghole  a  burning  piece  of  rag 
coated  with  sulphur  and  attached  to  a 
wire,  holding  your  nose  during  the  op- 
eration. This  fumed  the  cask  so  that 
when  the  gases  mixed  with  the  cider  its 
further  fermentation  would  nearly  cease. 

The  empty  casks  were  ranged  cheek 
by  jowl  with  the  filled  ones,  the  two 
ends  of  the  siphon  inserted  in  the  respect- 
ive bungholes,  and  the  cider  drawn  into 
its  new — but  not  final! — abiding-place, 
minus  the  sediment  and  scum.  Amber 
clear,  pure,  and  sparkling,  it  grew  in 
mellowness  as  it  aged,  and  at  Thanks- 
giving time  it  was  worthy  of  its  place  of 
honor  in  huge  glass  pitchers  flanking 
the  Brodignagian  gobbler. 

"Gee!"  you  said,  as  after  Uncle  Joe's 
grace  you  sipped  a  glass — a  rather  small 
one,  to  be  sure,  for  this  was  now  rather 
heady  beverage  for  the  young  'uns — 
"when  I  git  to  be  a  man  I  ain't  a-goin' 


to  drink  nothin'  else  that  ain't  as  good  as 
this.     Um-m!" 


"I  think,  my  dear,"  you  say  to  your 
wife,  pleasantly  but  with  firmness,  "I 
think  you  need  get  only  one  quart  of — 
er — cider  for  Thanksgiving.  I  don't  be- 
lieve I'll  care  for  any  at  all.  You  might 
have  up  a  half-bottle  of  the  light  claret 
for  me;  I'll  get  along  with  that." 

Blame  it  all!  Thanksgiving  won't  be 
half  the  pleasure  without  cider  for  din- 
ner. But  if  you  simply  can't  get  any  of 
the  pure  old-fashioned  country  brand — 
nothing  even  as  good  as  Len  Penny's 
cloudy  product — why,  that's  an  end  of 
it;  you'll  remain  loyal  to  a  certain  dim- 
ly-remembered sentiment  of  other  days. 
And  next  Thanksgiving  you'll  see  that 
you  have  some  real  cider  if  you  have  to 
go  back  home  and  make  it  yourself. 
You  will,  by  Jove! 


WILD  GAME  AND  THE  FORESTS 


It  is  no  new  thing,  even  in  our  young 
land,  this  plea  for  game  preservation  and 
the  conservation  of  the  forests.  Over 
half  a  century  ago  that  dean  of  outdoor 
writers,  Fenimore  Cooper,  who  by  the 
way  had  a  power  of  drawing  men's  sym- 
pathy strangely  at  variance  with  the 
modern  critics'  estimate  of  his  talent,  set 
before  the  world  the  most  graphic  plea 
for  protection  that  has  ever  been  writ- 
ten— simply  by  drawing  a  true  picture 
of  the  then  common  wild  pigeon  hunt, 
portraying  faithfully  its  attendant  quali- 
ties of  brutal  slaughter  and  senseless  de- 
struction. 

This  was  quite  simple  and  natural: 
good  sportsmanship  is  as  old  as  the  race, 
and  there  must  have  been  many  who 
even  in  those  days  of  plenty  recoiled  at 
the  methods  of  "hunting"  in  vogue  and 
saw  in  them  the  swift  extinction  of  a 
species. 

But  do  you  recall  in  what  terms  good 


old  Leather  Stocking  retorted  to  Mar- 
maduke,  the  settler,  when  the  latter 
finally  admitted,  after  some  thousands  of 
pigeons  had  been  slaughtered  that  it 
probably  was  about  time  to  put  an  end 
to  the  day's  shooting?  Thus  the  old 
Woodsman:  "Put  an  end,  Judge,  to 
your  clearings.  Ain't  the  woods  His 
work  as  well  as  the  pigeons?  Use  but 
don't  waste.  Wasn't  the  woods  made 
for  the  birds  and  beasts  to  harbor  in? 
And  when  man  wants  their  flesh,  their 
skin  or  their  feathers,  there's  the  place 
to  seek  them." 

Save  the  woodlands  and  protect  the 
game!  A  fanciful  idea  it  must  have 
seemed  in  those  days  of  unexplored  do- 
main. Yet  in  the  space  of  one  genera- 
tion we  have  come  to  descry  back  of  the 
sentiment  of  the  dreamer  the  wisdom  of 
the  seer.  The  truth  is  always  evident — 
when  the  damage  is  already  done ;  shall 
we  never  learn  to  discover  it  in  time? 


THE  GOLDEN  ACRE 


By  ARCHIBALD  RUTLEDGE 

Money-Making  Crops  for  the  Small  Scale  Gardener  and  How 

They  Are  Grown 


NTIL  very  recent  years 
farming  and  gardening  had 
been  considered  among  the 
most  deliberate  of  those 
forms  of  activity  which  pro- 
duce wealth.  The  man 
who  tilled  the  soil  used  of  necessity  to 
be  a  hayseed,  and  his  ideas  of  money  and 
its  power  were  sufficiently  provincial  to 
be  scoffed  at  by  office  boys  in  the  city. 
The  man  who  was  then  content  to  stay 
on  his  farm  was  looked  upon  as  behind 
the  times,  and  as  lacking  in  that  fore- 
sight and  vigorous  enthusiasm  that 
marked  those  who  spurned  the  pastoral 
life  for  the  strenuous  existence  of  the 
great  commercial  centres.  But  in  these 
days  the  sons  of  millionaires  are  study- 
ing practical  agriculture,  keen  investors 
are  buying  fruit  farms,  and  the  scientific 
working  of  the  soil  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  most  paying  and  important  pro- 
fessions in  the  world. 

Since  this  happy  fact  is  now  conceded 
to  be  so,  what  real  chance  has  a  man  to 
make  money  in  this  way?  Taking  an 
acre  of  ground  as  the  standard  of  area, 
what  can  be  made  from  it  by  crops  in  a 
year  ?  What  are  the  profitable  crops  and 
how  are  they  grown  ?  How  is  one  to  get 
maximum  yields  of  the  best  things  to 
grow  for  money?  These  are  vitally  in- 
teresting questions  to  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans to-day  who  are  coming  to  believe 
that,  taken  in  a  common-sense  light,  the 
country  offers  to  them  a  better  living 
than  the  city  does. 

Old  Samuel  Johnson  used  to  say  that 
an  author  was  a  fool  who  wrote  for  any- 
thing but  money;  and  his  rough  but 
sound  philosophy  can  be  applied  to  gar- 
deners and  farmers  as  well  as  to  writers ; 
for  planting  for  profit  is  generally  the 
easiest  and  surest  way  of  planting  for 


pleasure.  How,  then,  can  a  man  with 
an  acre  of  ground  so  cultivate  it  as  to 
make  money  and,  succeeding  on  a  small 
scale,  will  it  be  possible  for  him  to  real- 
ize a  proportionally  larger  profit  on  a 
greater  scale? 

A  few  fundamentals  should  here  be 
stated.  While  it  is  perfectly  true  that 
some  men  have  made  fortunes  on  farms 
in  a  few  years,  they  will  be  found  to 
have  been  so  circumstanced  that  every- 
thing worked  together  for  their  good. 
But  in  gardening,  as  in  most  human  ef- 
forts, such  a  result  is  the  exception. 
Preliminary  expenses  are  often  heavy; 
markets  may  fluctuate  unfortunately. 
Set-backs  are  both  common  and  whole- 
some; and  are  becoming  more  so  as  men 
who  have  no  knowledge  of  real  condi- 
tions rush  into  the  skilful  and  delicate 
game  of  growing  Florida  grape  fruit, 
hot-house  vegetables,  or  Hood  River 
apples. 

Those  who  go  into  farming  feeling 
like  speculators  do  not  realize  that  they 
can  do  nothing  without  a  great  deal  of 
hard  work  and  a  bountiful  supply  of 
patience.  Every  apple  or  orange  that 
grows  in  the  fruit  pyramid  is  not  the 
product  of  the  efforts  of  some  foolish 
dreamer  but  rather  that  of  a  hard-headed, 
practical  man  who  understands  soils  and 
trees  and  who  has  the  dynamic  power  to 
apply  that  knowledge  directly.  Any 
man  who  gives  up  one  kind  of  work  be- 
cause he  has  failed  in  it  through  lack  of 
ambition  or  faithful  application  will 
never  make  a  success  at  any  kind  of 
farming,  and  least  of  all  at  the  kind 
that  pays  well ;  for  such  work  absolutely 
demands  skill,  care,  forethought,  tire- 
less energy  and   a  command  of  details. 

In  fact,  practical  money-making  gar- 
dening is  as  exacting  as  many  of  the  high- 
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est  professions.  It  must  be  remembered 
also  by  the  man  who  plans  to  have  a 
golden  acre  that  the  expenses  involved 
are  often  high,  including  many  items 
which  the  inexperienced  grower  does  not 
consider  beforehand,  such  as  the  repair 
and  replacing  of  broken  tools,  the  cost 
of  fertilizers,  insecticides,  packing  houses 
(in  the  case  of  garden  truck),  crates, 
baskets,  and  the  extra  labor  that  must 
from  time  to  time  be  called  in.  Too  few 
prospective  gardeners  and  farmers  con- 
sider the  money  and  time  invested,  the 
patient  waiting  of  years,  and  perhaps  the 
many  disappointments  and  delays  which 
may  come  before  success  is  ultimately 
attained. 

It  is  not  at  all  infrequent  that  several 
hundred  dollars  has  been  netted  on  an 
acre;  but  a  sensible  man  must  always 
keep  in  mind  the  reverse  possibility:  the 
blights,  the  rotting,  the  frosts,  the  tor- 
rential rains,  the  long  droughts, — in 
short,  the  seven  years  of  famine  that 
Joseph  so  long  ago  forestalled  in  Egypt. 
Seasoned  growers  count  on  good  aver- 
age conditions  only  about  once  in  three 
years.  Those  whose  business  it  is  to  till 
the  soil  must  not  forget  that  the  cornu- 
copia of  Ceres  has  a  small  end  to  it,  out 
of  which  they  may  some  day  find  them- 
selves falling  unless  they  use  every  pos- 
sible precaution  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  to  prevent  the  catastrophe. 

Be  Sure   of   Your  Market 

There  is  at  least  one  other  fact  of 
great  importance,  the  ignoring  of  which 
has  led  many  a  gardener  to  grief;  this  is 
a  careful  study  and  understanding  of 
market  conditions.  Are  there  good  mar- 
kets nearby  or  to  be  reached  easily  by 
short  shipments?  Are  the  crops  being 
grown  the  ones  for  which  there  is  always 
a  certain  and  a  high  demand?  If  the 
gardener  is  to  make  money,  these  ques- 
tions have  to  be  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive. Guess  work  and  haphazard  plans 
will  not  answer  in  gardening  any  more 
than  they  will  in  any  practical  business. 
And  the  gardener  must  know  his  market. 
The  mere  raising  of  a  fine  crop  may 
amount  to  very  little  if  its  profitable  dis- 
posal is  in  doubt;  the  most  abundant 
yields  may  prove  to  be  heavy  losses   if 


the  market  end  of  the  business  is  not 
taken  care  of. 

The  average  gardener  plants,  culti- 
vates, and  waits  for  a  crop  according  to 
rules  and  precedents.  He  says  that  what 
his  father  did  is  what  he  is  going  to  do. 
For  instance,  he  will  say  that  lima  beans 
should  not  be  planted  before  May  10th, 
and  that  a  fall  strawberry  bed  should  be 
set  in  August.  He  has  heard  someone 
say  such  things;  therefore  he  believes 
them  infallibly  true.  But  the  wise  man, 
while  having  a  wholesome  regard  for 
custom,  will  investigate  for  himself;  not 
being  content  to  accept  a  rule  merely 
because  it  has  been  in  use  in  the  past. 
The  man  who  follows  custom  wholly 
can  never  hope  to  produce  better  vege- 
tables and  fruits  than  those  neighbors 
of  his  who  are  willing  to  get  along  on 
fair  yields  from  their  gardens. 

Instead  of  waiting  for  the  tenth  of 
May  for  planting  lima  beans,  they  may 
be  put  in  the  ground  as  soon  as  the  soil 
is  warm  enough;  and  if  a  cool  wet  spell 
should  rot  them,  a  second  planting  is  no 
hardship.  During  the  season  just  passed 
the  writer  planted  limas  on  April  26th 
(in  southern  Pennsylvania),  from  which 
ripe  beans  were  gathered  on  August 
2d.  Those  who  delayed  their  plant- 
ing until  May  did  not  begin  to  harvest 
the  crop  until  about  August  25th. 
Strawberry  plants  set  in  August  will, 
if  not  stunted  by  a  drought,  bear  a  good 
crop  the  following  spring;  but  the  plants 
will  be  larger  and  finer  and  will  bear  a 
much  better  crop  if  they  are  set  out  in 
July;  farther  south  they  are  often  set  in 
June,  just  as  soon  as  the  regular  crop  is 
over.  If  the  first  spring  runners  are 
caught  in  small  pots,  they  will  be  fine 
plants  by  July  1st,  and  will  have  a  full 
month's  start  in  the  open  ground  over 
those  set  in  August.  In  countless  ways 
precedent  is  useful  in  gardening;  but  in 
countless  ways  it  is  also  misleading  and 
harmful.  Old  customs  are  not  to  be 
despised,  for  there  is  generally  some 
good  in  them ;  but  they  should  be  con- 
tingent on  a  man's  own  judgment  and 
experience. 

In  every  rural  community  there  are 
at  least  several  gardeners  who  will  grow 
fine  fruits  or  vegetables  of  one  sort  or 
another;  one  will  make  it  tomatoes,  an- 
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other  will  give  his  thought  and  care  to  a 
potato  crop,  and  so  forth.  But  the  secret 
of  expert,  paying  gardening  is  the  same 
as  the  secret  of  any  good  business ;  name- 
ly, that  every  department  of  it  should  be 
highly  specialized.  In  other  words,  the 
man  who  is  going  to  make  his  garden  or 
his  small  farm  pay  must  specialize  in 
everything  he  grows.  He  must  talk  to 
people  who  know  more  about  growing 
certain  things  than  he  does;  no  knowl- 
edge is  given  more  willingly.  He  must 
read  the  latest  bulletins  from  his  State 
and  National  Departments  of  Agricul- 
ture; and  he  must  never  forget  that  his 
plants  are  living;  sensitive  creatures,  re- 
sponding to  attention  but  dying  under 
neglect. 

In  my  own  experience  I  have  found 
that  a  man  can  take  up  at  least  two  new 
specialties  each  year.  I  began  with 
strawberries;  the  next  year  I  added 
white  potatoes  and  sweet  corn;  then 
celery,  lima  beans,  string  beans,  and  the 
like  followed.  An  understanding  of 
general  needs  will  seldom  produce  pay- 
ing crops;  for  the  finest  yields,  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  each  crop  must  be  known 
and  supplied. 

On  a  small  area,  what  are  the  best 
things  to  grow  from  a  money  stand- 
point? Setting  aside  the  semi-tropical 
fruits  such  as  oranges  and  grape  fruit  as 
too  exotic  and  climate-limited  to  inter- 
est the  average  man,  and  also  the  staple 
crops  such  as  corn  and  wheat,  which  can 
be  said  to  be  truly  profitable  only  on  ex- 
tensive areas  and  when  they  form  an  in- 
dispensable part  of  the  farm's  general 
production,  what  are  the  things  most 
profitable  to  grow  in  an  intensive  way  in 
temperate  climates?  Let  us  consider  first 
the  possibility  of  a  white  potato  crop  on 
an  acre  of  good  ground.  Since  the  ob- 
ject in  growing  it  is  to  make  money, 
an  early  crop  should  be  planted,  for 
then  the  same  ground  can  be  used  to 
grow  cabbage,  celery,  sweet  corn,  or  late 
string  beans  for  the  autumn  market.  The 
largest  number  of  bushels  ever  recorded 
from  a  single  acre  was  grown  in  the 
famous  Aroostook  County,  Maine,  where 
900  bushels  of  fine  tubers  were  lifted. 
In  Ireland  and  Germany,  where  potato 
culture  has  been  going  on  for  centuries, 
it  is  not  unusual  for  an  acre  to  yield  500 


bushels.  But  in  this  country,  even  under 
the  highest  cultivation,  the  best  average 
yield  that  a  man  should  expect  is  300 
bushels.  For  fine  crops,  a  new  loamy 
ground,  rich  in  humus,  may  be  said  to  be 
ideal  potato  soil. 

The  expenses  of  growing  an  acre  of 
potatoes  may  be  estimated  as  follows, 
these  figures  being  of  course  dependent 
on  local  conditions:  cost  of  the  seed  (14 
bushels),  $20;  spraying  and  cultivating, 
$10;  lifting  and  sorting,  $5;  incidentals, 
$5 ;  the  total  expense  would  therefore 
be  about  $40.  If  the  seed  has  been  saved 
by  the  grower,  that  item  of  expense 
would  be  deducted.  For  fine  early  po- 
tatoes a  grower  can  nearly  always  get 
$1.00  a  bushel;  so  that  from  an  acre, 
rightly  planted  and  cultivated,  a  net  re- 
turn of  $260  is  possible.  I  say  possible, 
for  few  men  can  make  it ;  and  the  labor 
expended  must  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  expenses. 

Fertilizer,  a   Variable  Item 

The  cost  of  manures  and  fertilizers 
was  not  given  in  the  list  of  expenditures, 
as  the  need  of  these  would  vary  so  much 
with  the  nature  of  the  soil  that  no  help- 
ful estimate  could  be  given.  This  ex- 
pense may  run  as  high  as  $25,  and  may 
go  as  low  as  $5.  Following  a  potato 
crop  with  cabbages,  at  least  $50  can  be 
realized;  following  it  with  celery  (being 
certain  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  mar- 
ket for  it),  the  profit  may  be  doubled; 
or  if  the  grower  is  fortunate,  the  celery 
will  net  even  more  than  the  potatoes. 
At  any  rate,  an  acre  of  this  combination 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  net  $500; 
two  acres  under  the  same  intense  culti- 
vation will,  of  course,  yield  $1,000,  on 
which  a  man,  with  the  perquisites  which 
a  small  country  place  affords,  can  sup- 
port his  family  in  comfort.  But  such 
yields  and  such  profits  come  only  to 
those  men  who  not  only  work  hard  for 
them  but  work  intelligently  as  well. 

What  other  crops  pay  so  well,  and  how 
are  they  grown?  In  parts  of  Florida, 
where  two  crops  of  celery  and  "fillers" 
of  beets  and  head  lettuce  are  grown  in 
one  year,  upward  of  $1,000  is  often  real- 
ized on  a  single  acre.  This  same  price 
is    sometimes    brought    by    strawberries 
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which,  shipped  north,  catch  the  early 
fancy  twenty-five  cent  market.  Farther 
north  strawberries  can  never  be  so  prof- 
itable; but  when  a  grower  is  fortunate 
in  catching  the  market,  strawberries  rank 
high  as  money  makers. 

It  is  a  fruit  that  easily  drugs  the  mar- 
ket. To  avoid  this,  it  is  safest  for  a 
grower  to  plant  his  crop  of  earlies,  mid- 
seasons,  and  lates.  He  will  make  his 
money  on  the  earlies  and  the  lates;  and 
perhaps  the  mid-season  berries  will  pay 
his  expenses;  they  will  not  bring  high 
prices,  but  they  will  keep  his  sales  going. 
But  above  all,  he  must  aim  to  have  ber- 
lies  on  the  market  before  the  glut  be- 
gins, and  more  berries  to  sell  when  the 
height  of  the  season  has  passed. 

From  studying  these  conditions  for  a 
good  many  years,  it  appears  that  the 
grower  of  late  berries  such  as  the  Gandy, 
the  Hunn,  the  Sample  and  the  Common- 
wealth has  a  better  chance  than  any  other 
to  make  money.  His  object  should  be 
to  put  his  fruit  on  the  market  when 
other  men's  crops  are  over.  I  have  fre- 
quently seen  the  time  during  mid-season 
when  perfect  Marshalls  would  not  bring 
over  five  cents  a  box;  two  weeks  later 
Gandys  were  bringing  twenty-five  cents 
and  the  demand  was  strong. 

From  an  acre  of  strawberries  worked 
carefully  and  intensively  and  marketed 
judiciously  $500-$600  can  be  made.  The 
largest  net  profit  ever  made  on  an  acre 
of  strawberries  was  $1,500  from  an 
acre  of  Florida  extra-earlies.  The  writer 
knows  three  professional  strawberry 
growers  near  the  small  village  in  which 
he  lives,  each  of  whom  averages  about 
$350  an  acre.  But  they  are  rather  ig- 
norant, their  land  is  poor,  and  they  un- 
derstand little  or  nothing  about  mar- 
keting their  crops.  As  has  been  said 
before,  growing  a  crop  is  not  making 
money,  at  least  not  when  one  is  deal- 
ing with  perishables.  It  is  not  the  man 
who  makes  the  crop  but  the  man  who 
buys  it  who  determines  the  price ;  and  in 
this  one  instance  at  least  the  down- 
trodden consumer  has   the  upper  hand. 

Considering  all  chances,  the  grower  of 
strawberries  who  sells  to  good  local  trade 
has  as  fair  a  chance  to  make  money  as 
the  man  who  ships  a  long  distance  to 
city  markets;  for  in  the  latter  case  the 


danger  of  heavy  loss  is  great.  A  grower 
for  home  markets  can  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  sale  of  his  crop  before  the 
season  begins,  and  so  can  provide  for 
the  disposal  of  the  whole  of  it.  There 
is  generally  a  high  and  a  favorably  con- 
stant demand  for  good  berries;  and  it 
is  one  of  the  crops  that  help  the  gar- 
dener to  realize  the  golden  acre. 

The  other  small  fruits  are  not  to 
be  compared  with  the  strawberry  for  giv- 
ing money  returns.  Blackcap  raspberries 
give  only  fair  prices,  are  hard  to  pick, 
soften  readily,  and  are  liable  to  glut  the 
market.  Red  raspberries,  while  they 
can  generally  be  sold  fbr  fifteen  cents  a 
basket,  cannot  be  shipped,  as  they  will 
soften  and  sink  in  the  baskets  within  a 
few  hours  after  gathering.  Nor  can 
blackberries  be  recommended  as  a  money 
crop.  If  it  were  possible  for  huckle- 
berries to  be  "tamed,"  doubtless  they 
would  pay  a  handsome  profit;  but  ex- 
haustive experiments  by  the  Government 
have  failed  to  determine  how  to  grow 
them  under  cultivation.  Like  that 
strange  and  valuable  plant,  the  ginseng, 
huckleberries  would  have  to  be  grown 
largely  in  the  shade  and  in  earth  that 
has  a  pretty  good  percentage  of  leaf- 
mould. 

The   Problem    of   Large   Fruits 

The  larger  fruits  present  interesting 
comparisons  to  the  smaller  as  producers 
of  crops  of  value.  An  acre  will  support 
40  apple  trees  and  40  peach  trees,  these 
latter  being  planted  between  the  apple 
trees  and  cut  away  when  the  apples  be- 
gin to  attain  their  maturity.  After  four 
or  five  years  both  kinds  of  trees  will  be- 
gin to  bear;  and  that  period  of  waiting 
for  returns  must  always  be  considered  by 
the  man  who  wants  his  investment  to 
pay  as  early  as  possible.  When  the 
peaches  are  bearing  well,  at  six  years,  the 
apples  will  be  bringing  about  a  fourth  of 
a  crop ;  the  peach  trees  yielding  about  50 
bushels,  which  should  sell  for  $50,  and 
the  apples  about  half  that  amount.  That 
means  that  after  six  years  waiting,  a 
prime  orchard  will  yield  about  $75. 
Meanwhile,  the  man  who  has  planted 
strawberries  has  taken  five  crops  from  his 
acre,  worth  approximately  $2,500.     But 
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now  the  apple  grower  begins  to  gain  on 
him ;  and  if  he  has  ten  or  a  hundred  acres 
instead  of  one,  he  will  soon  be  far  ahead. 
When  the  peaches  are  gone  and  the  apple 
trees  come  into  full  bearing,  an  acre  may 
bring  400,  or  even  500,  bushels  of  fine 
apples,  which  should  average  $1.00  a 
bushel.  An  orchard  of  large  fruit  has  a 
tremendous  advantage  in  the  later  stages 
of  the  game,  in  that  it  requires  much  less 
attention  than  small  fruits.  The  trees 
must  be  pruned  and  sprayed,  and  the  or- 
chard land  itself  must  be  kept  in  shape, 
but  the  orchard  may  be  looked  upon  as 
comparatively  permanent,  and  its  fruit  is 
not  readily  perishable.  Also,  buyers  for 
large  fruit-dealing  firms  often  bargain 
for  the  whole  crop  while  if  is  still  on  the 
trees,  which  is  never  done  in  case  of  per- 
ishable fruits. 

Considering  now  some  of  the  staple 
vegetables,  such  as  the  average  man  can 
grow  in  a  season  afforded  by  the  temper- 
ate zone,  green  peas,  beans,  and  tomatoes 
are  the  most  profitable.  Lettuce  goes  to 
head  in  the  summer;  then,  it  is  a  salad 
with  which  every  garden  is  supplied,  and 
there  is  small  sale  for  it.  Beets  are  be- 
hind in  selling  quality,  as  are  turnips, 
squashes,  okra,  and  the  like.  Green  peas, 
being  a  most  hardy,  certain,  and  prolific 
crop,  and  also  being  early  enough  to 
give  space  for  a  planting  of  something 
else,  should  be  classified  with  those  vege- 
tables which  are  certain  to  pay.  From 
two  60-foot  rows  I  gathered  during  the 
past  spring  eight  bushels  of  green  peas, 
most  of  which  were  sold  for  $1.40  a 
bushel.  At  that  rate  of  bearing  and  at 
that  price  an  acre  would  produce  peas 
worth  between  $125  and  $150;  the  vines 
(which  can  be  sold  as  hay)  would  be 
taken  off  the  land  about  the  end  of  June, 
when  one  of  the  late  crops  before  men- 
tioned could  be  planted.  White  potatoes 
can  be  grown  after  peas;  in  a  good  sea- 
son they  have  been  known  to  mature 
when  planted  as  late  as  July  12. 

String  beans  are  profitable  only  when 
very  early  or  very  late.  In  the  height  of 
summer   they   will   seldom   bring   more 


than  15  cents  a  peck,  and  often  there  is 
no  sale  for  them.  By  planting  beans 
toward  the-  end  of  August,  a  fine  crop 
can  be  brought  on  before  frost  in  Octo- 
ber, and  these  generally  bring  high 
prices.  String  beans  are  about  as  prolific 
as  peas,  but  the  prices  for  them  are  al- 
most invariably  lower,  so  that  an  acre 
would  seldom  pay  more  than  $50  or  $60. 
But  the  case  is  different  with  lima  beans. 

These  fine  beans  can  be  grown  more 
economically  than  any  other  prime  vege- 
table; and  both  because  of  that  and  be- 
cause of  their  good  selling  qualities  they 
must  be  considered  among  the  most  pay- 
ing of  .all  garden  products.  They  can 
be  started  against  almost  any  kind  of  a 
fence ;  a  wire  fence  such  as  is  found 
around  most  gardens  will  answer  admir- 
ably. Thus,  the  real  space  in  the  gar- 
den need  not  be  occupied  at  all,  and  yet 
a  full  crop  can  be  gathered.  Then,  for 
best  results,  the  beans  should  not  be  set 
closer  than  five  inches  apart,  so  that  the 
expense  for  seed  is  small.  One  vine 
should  yield  about  two  quarts  of  unhulled 
beans,  which  would  mean  about  a  pint 
of  hulled  beans,  selling  for  ten  cents. 
Thus  each  vine  should  net  a  dime.  By 
figuring  in  such  a  way,  the  profit  from 
lima  beans  can  be  pretty  accurately  as- 
certained ;  for  example,  when  planted  ac- 
cording to  the  distance  suggested,  a  60- 
foot  stretch  of  fence  should  yield  seven 
bushels  of  pods,  or  about  two  bushels  of 
hulled  beans  worth  $12  to  $14  a  bushel. 
This  crop  is  not  readily  perishable;  nor 
does  its  usefulness  end  with  the  growing 
season,  for  the  beans  may  be  kept  for  use 
in  winter  or  sold  as  dried  beans. 

To  make  his  land  acres  of  golden 
yields,  the  gardener  must  observe  funda- 
mentals, some  of  which  have  been  sug- 
gested in  this  paper;  he  must  study  his 
markets,  and  plant  only  those  things  for 
which  he  is  certain  there  will  be  a  pay- 
ing demand;  he  must  respect  precedent, 
but  must  not  let  it  interfere  with  the 
exercise  of  his  judgment;  and  he  must 
have  courage,  common  sense  and  pa- 
tience. 


THE  RISE  OF  THE  AUTOMATIC 

PISTOL 

By  S.  J.  FORT 

Something  About  the  New  Sidearm  Which  the  American  Army 

Has  Adopted 


INCE  the  introduction  of  gun- 
powder as  a  propellant  and 
the  general  use  of  firearms  in 
warfare  and  hunting,  there 
has  been  a  more  or  less  in- 
sistent demand  for  mechan- 
isms that  would  give  the  soldier  or 
hunter  a  number  of  shots  at  his  com- 
mand without  reloading  and  enable 
them  to  be  rapidly  discharged.  The 
first  patent  for  a  firearm  of  this  descrip- 
tion seems  to  have  been  issued  by  the 
British  Patent  Office  in  1718,  to  James 
Puckle,  a  citizen  of  London,  for  a  gun 
mounted  upon  a  tripod,  having  a  single 
barrel  and  a  revolving  cylinder.  Strange- 
ly enough,  one  of  the  claims  set  forth  in 
this  patent  appears  almost  verbatim,  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years  later,  in  a 
patent  taken  out  by  Rollin  White,  an 
American  inventor  of  a  revolving  pistol. 
Another  curious  claim  of  the  patent  was, 
"The  mechanism  permits  the  use  of 
square  bullets  against  the  Turk  and 
round  bullets  against  Christians;  more- 
over, so  great  is  the  rapidity  of  fire,  that 
ships  armed  with  the  gun  cannot  be 
boarded  by  any  attacking  force." 

Notwithstanding  all  that  was  claimed 
for  his  invention,  Puckle's  gun  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  considered  seriously 
for  military  purposes  by  his  own  or  any 
other  country.  It  was,  however,  a  fair 
example  of  the  underlying  principle  that 
all  inventors  of  that  time  and  later  were 
endeavoring  to  apply  to  firearms.  So 
far  as  the  mechanism  was  concerned,  the 
chief  difficulty  to  overcome  was  to  de- 
vise a  means  to  turn  the  cylinder  with- 
out using  the  hand  or  clumsy  springs. 
Another  serious  handicap  was  the  primi- 
tive methods  used   to  apply  fire  to  the 
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powder  charges,  an  obstacle  that  was 
not  overcome  until  the  invention  of  the 
percussion  cap. 

Samuel  Colt's  invention  of  the  "hand" 
that  automatically  brought  each  cham- 
ber of  the  cylinder  in  line  with  the  bore 
of  the  barrel  when  the  hammer  was 
cocked  was  the  one  thing  needed  to  make 
the  revolver  a  practical  weapon,  and  this 
occurred  in  1836.  Like  many  other  in- 
novations, the  Colt  revolver  had  its  trou- 
bles, financial  and  otherwise,  but  gradu- 
ally won  its  way  as  an  extremely  effect- 
ive weapon,  and  some  years  after  it  had 
demonstrated  its  effectiveness,  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  United  States  Government 
and  has  remained  as  the  regulation  side- 
arm  for  nearly  half  a  century. 

At  first  a  muzzle-loading  weapon,  it 
was  changed  to  a  breech-loader  after  the 
invention  of  metallic  ammunition,  and 
in  the  military  model  it  was  changed 
from  a  single-action  to  a  double-action, 
to  further  increase  the  rapidity  of  fire. 
From  time  to  time  other  changes  have 
been  made  in  its  parts,  until  the  modern 
pattern  has  reached  the  zenith  of  its 
mechanical  development. 

Ever  since  the  revolver  was  adopted 
as  a  military  wreapon  it  has  shared  with 
other  firearms  in  the  efforts  made  by 
the  Government  to  secure  strength  and 
durability  in  such  weapons,  little  atten- 
tion being  paid  for  many  years  to  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  weapon  or  its  ammunition. 

America  was  known  as  the  country  of 
the  six-shooter  and  most  marvelous  tales 
of  the  shooting  done  by  gun-fighters  of 
the  frontier  have  secured  them  a  never- 
fading  aura  popularis,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  revolver  has  only  been  demon- 
strated    as    an     exceptionally    accurate 
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weapon  within  the  past  decade.  Shortly 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  Spanish- 
American  war,  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation of  America  and  the  United 
States  Revolver  Association  started  a 
crusade  that  rapidly  developed  a  wide- 
spread interest  in  rifle  and  revolver 
snooting,  while  the  first  National  Pistol 
match  in  1904  created  a  greater  interest 
in  military  revolver  shooting  than  had 
ever  been  known  before.  Scores  made 
with  this  weapon  have  steadily  increased 
since  then,  and  while  the  records  col- 
lected and  verified  by  the  U.  S.  R.  A., 
except  those  made  with  the  single-shot 
pistol,  are  credited  to  the  target-sighted 
revolver,  the  totals  made  in  competition 
by  the  military  arm  will  compare  very 
favorably  with  those  made  by  the 
weapon  equipped  with  fine  sights  and 
light  trigger-pull. 

It  seems  curious  that  after  nearly  sev- 
enty-five years  of  efficient  service  as  a 
military  weapon  and  as  the  companion 
of  the  adventurous  white  man  wherever 
he  has  penetrated  as  explorer,  the  re- 
volver should  now  be  retired  from  mili- 
tary use  and  its  place  taken  by  an  auto- 
matic pistol,  but  there  are  reasons  why 
the  march  of  modern  progress  requires 
this  change,  which  marks  the  beginning 
of  an  era  of  automatic  firearms.  It 
might  seem  possible  to  reconstruct  the 
revolver  and  make  its  action  automatic, 
without  sacrificing  its  distinctive  fea- 
tures, but  such  an  action  would  be  too 
intricate  and  delicate  for  service  in  the 
field.  The  space  between  the  cylinder 
and  the  bore  has  always  been  a  weak 
spot  in  the  revolver,  affording  an  es- 
cape for  powder  gas  and  a  space  over 
which  the  bullet  must  pass  into  the  bar- 
rel. If  the  chamber  is  not  exactly  aligned 
with  the  bore,  the  bullet  has  a  piece 
chipped  off  by  the  edge  of  the  barrel, 
and  must  always  jump  into  the  grooves 
with  a  force  that  may  spin  it  irregularly. 

The  pistol  obviates  all  this  by  having 
the  chamber  an  integral  part  of  the  bar- 
rel; the  bullet  can  take  the  grooves  in 
a  straight  line,  and  there  is  no  chance 
for  a  loss  of  powder  gas. 

The  cylinder  of  the  revolver  is  bored 
for  six  cartridges  and  the  addition  of 
other  chambers  would  not  only  make 
the  weapon  less  sightly  but  less  portable. 


The  bulge  of  the  cylinder' in  its  present 
form  is  by  no  means  comfortable  in  the 
pocket  and  little  more  so  in  the  holster. 
The  Army  model  automatic  pistol  is 
flattened  in  shape  and  carries  its  seven 
cartridges  in  a  magazine  inclosed  in  the 
handle,  which  with  one  placed  in  the 
barrel  gives  command  of  eight  shots 
without  reloading. 

The  model  of  army  revolver  about  to 
be  retired  is  .38  caliber.  A  change  was 
made  to  this  caliber  from  the  former 
regulation  .45  caliber  twenty  years  ago, 
because  the  larger  caliber  was  consid- 
ered "unnecessarily  powerful."  Possi- 
bly this  was  true  so  long  as  the  country 
wTas  at  peace,  but  experience  with  the 
fierce  fighters  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
demonstrated  that  the  .38  was  not  pow- 
erful enough.  For  this  reason  the  new 
sidearm  is  made  .45  caliber  and  carries 
a  jacketed  bullet  of  230  grains,  backed 
by  a  charge  of  smokeless  powder  that 
gives  a  muzzle  velocity  of  800  foot-sec- 
onds and  nearly  double  the  penetration 
and  "stopping"  power  of  the  .38-caliber 
revolver  bullet  weighing  150  grains. 

The  American   Automatics 

Though  there  are  many  models  of 
automatic  pistols  made  abroad,  some  of 
which  have  been  adopted  as  regulation 
sidearms  by  Continental  nations,  there 
are  but  two  American  models,  both  of 
which  are  of  recognized  merit  and 
have  been  given  the  most  thorough 
trials  by  various  Army  Boards  since 
1907,  when  the  first  Board  was  con- 
vened for  this  purpose.  One  of  these 
models  is  known  as  the  Savage  automatic 
pistol,  the  invention  of  E.  H.  Searle,  of 
Utica,  N.  Y.  The  other  is  known  as 
the  Colt  automatic,  invented  by  J.  M. 
Browning,  of  Ogden,  Utah,  the  famous 
inventor  Of  repeating  shotguns.  The 
final  vote  of  the  Army  Board  was  cast 
for  the  Colt,  and  that  pistol  has  been 
formally  adopted  as  the  regulation  side- 
arm  of  this  country. 

The  term  automatic  as  applied  to  the 
pistol  does  not  mean  quite  all  that  the 
term  implies.  There  is  quite  a  bit  of 
hand  manipulation  before  firing  can  be- 
gin. To  prepare  for  this  the  loaded 
magazine  is  placed  in  the  handle,  then 
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the  slide  is  pushed  back  as  far  as  it  will 
go  and  allowed  to  slip  back  into  place, 
carrying  a  cartridge  from  the  magazine 
into  the  chamber  and  cocking  the  ham- 
mer. All  that  is  necessary  after  this 
preliminary  movement  is  to  squeeze  the 
grip-safety  and  trigger  coincidently  for 
each  shot,  the  energy  of  the  powder  gas 
not  only  driving  the  bullet  out  of  the 
barrel  but  opening  the  action,  ejecting 
the  empty  shell,  cocking  the  hammer 
while  the  retractor  spring  closes  the  ac- 
tion and  fills  the  chamber  with  a  fresh 
cartridge  as  often  as  the  trigger  is  pulled 
until  the  magazine  is  emptied. 

Eight  seconds  is  about  the  shortest 
time  in  which  one  can  fire  five  shots 
from  a  revolver  and  aim  each  shot.  It 
is  possible  to  fire  eight  shots  from  the 
automatic  in  six  seconds  and  aim  each 
one. 

Simplicity,  durability,  and  smoothness 
of  action,  as  well  as  great  rapidity  of 
fire,  being  assured,  is  the  automatic  as 
accurate  as  the  weapon  it  displaces? 
Here  is  a  pistol  with  a  five-inch  barrel, 
military  sights,  and  a  six-pound  trigger- 
pull  to  be  compared  with  a  weapon  hav- 
ing a  six-inch  barrel,  four-pound  trigger 
pull,  and  known  to  be  capable  of  shoot- 
ing into  a  close  group  at  fifty  yards,  tak- 
ing deliberate  aim. 

In  answering  this  question  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  automatic  is  essen- 
tially a  rapid-fire  weapon  and  future 
target  practice  will  be  based  upon  the 
idea  of  developing  the  most  accurate 
shooting,  not  with  deliberate  aim,  but 
with  the  maximum  speed  of  fire  that  can 
be  attained.  A  somewhat  limited  ex- 
perience with  a  sample  of  the  Colt  .45 
automatic  has  shown  that  it  is  not  only 
in  a  class  by  itself  in  the  hurry-up  style 
of  firing,  but  apparently  quite  the  equal 
of  the  military  revolver  in  grouping  a 
number  of  shots  fired  with'  deliberate 
aim.  Shooting  five-shot  strings  in  five 
seconds,  it  is  possible  to  keep  all  the  hits 
inside  an  eight-inch  bull's-eye  at  twenty- 
five  yards,  and  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely 
that  the  five-inch  10-ring  of  the  mili- 
tary pistol  target  will  catch  them  all  at 
the  same  distance  when  fired  by  a  prac- 
ticed expert. 

The  farther  the  target  is  from  the  fir- 
ing point,   the  greater  the  handicap  of. 


the  short  distance  between  the  sights, 
in  aiming  for  a  close  group.  This  may 
lower  scores  and  condemn  the  weapon 
from  a  target-shooter's  standpoint,  but  is 
a  point  that  remains  to  be  proved  one 
way  or  the  other.  The  prediction  is 
ventured,  however,  that  the  pistol  will 
prove  to  be  quite  up  to  the  ability  of  the 
average    individual   to   hold    it   straight. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  this 
should  prove  true.  The  barrel  is  care- 
fully rifled  and  the  ammunition  is  the 
best  that  can  be  made.  The  shape, 
length,  and  rake  of  the  handle  afford  a 
firm  grip  without  generating  muscular 
tremors,  so  frequently  occurring  when 
grasping  the  revolver  butt.  These  fac- 
tors also  seem  to  prevent  the  tendency 
to  high  shots  so  often  seen  when  shoot- 
ing a  revolver  of  the  same  caliber. 

After  one  learns  how  to  apply  pres- 
sure to  the  grip-safety  with  the  soft 
parts  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger, 
the  six-pound  trigger-pull  will  not  be 
found  abnormally  heavy,  and  it  will  also 
be  noticed  how  much  easier  it  is  to  press 
the  trigger  straight  back  than  it  is  to  do 
that  trick  with  the  revolver.  The  re- 
coil, instead  of  reacting  upon  the  palm 
of  the  hand  as  a  fulcrum  as  it  does  with 
the  revolver,  carries  the  whole  hand  and 
the  pistol  gently  upward,  and  the  weight 
drops  the  weapon  back  into  the  line  of 
sight  with  the  minimum  of  effort. 

The  automatic  .45  is  not  a  plaything. 
Its  39  ounces  of  metal,  plus  a  filled  mag- 
azine, will  make  it  more  convenient  to 
carry  in  a  holster  than  the  time-honored 
hip-pocket.  The  powerful  cartridge  will 
require  a  reliable  backstop  behind  the 
target  and  when  the  burglar  comes 
a-burgling,  it  will  not  do  to  turn  one  of 
the  big  bullets  loose  in  the  house  and 
trust  to  lath  and  plaster  to  stop  its  pere- 
grinations up  the  block.  It  is  a  military 
weapon  par  excellence,  yet  one  that  will 
appeal  to  the  expert  and  near-expert 
with  red  blood  in  his  arteries. 

It  will  make  many  changes  in  precon- 
ceived ideas  concerning  firearms  and 
their  use.  It  will  open  a  wide  field  of 
interesting  sport  that  will  include  mov- 
ing and  disappearing  targets  as  objects 
at  which  practice  will  be  conducted,  cre- 
ating a  new  and  stronger  interest  in  pis- 
tol shooting. 
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By  CHARLES  ASKINS 

How  to  Secure  a  Maximum  of  Comfort  and  a  Minimum  of  the 

Other   Thing 


gitimate    excuse. 


E  might  go  camping 
simply  to  escape  the 
heat  of  the  sum- 
mer, or  possibly 
merely  to  loaf  and 
rest — either  is  a  le- 
Some  of  us  whose 
natural  habitat  is  the  city  are  befooled 
and  befuddled  into  it  by  a  bewitching 
book.  I  remember  once  loaning  "Wood- 
craft," by  Nessmuk,  to  an  old  gentleman 
of  sixty-five  who  had  never  been  camp- 
ing in  his  life.  Not  being  able  to  keep 
him  from  going,  I  went  with  him.  The 
first  night,  after  covering  himself  with 
mosquito  dope  according  to  the  book,  he 
sat  up  until  morning,  smoking  strong 
cigars  and  "spatting"  himself.  An  over- 
dose of  nicotine  made  him  too  sick  to 
fish,  and  his  appetite  was  gone.  The 
next'  night  he  left  me,  tramping  three 
miles  for  the  sake  of  sleeping  in  a  hotel, 
and  the  following  day  we  went  home, 
though  the  bass  fishing  was  fine.  Neither 
of  us  had  any  use  for  the  other  after- 
ward. 

Do  not  permit  any  novel-reading  ro- 
manticist to  wheedle  you  into  taking  him 
along;  his  place  is  the  summer  hotel. 
No  man  is  a  safe  campmate  who  has  not 
"been  there"  before — the  more  often  the 
better — or  if  you  have  to  break  him  in, 
catch  him  while  he  is  young.  Every  camp- 
er should  have  some  object  in  view,  a  bit 
of  sport  that  he  can  enjoy  during  his 
outing,  or  at  least  some  hobby  that  can 
best  be  ridden  in  the  woods.  Other- 
wise a  camping  trip  will  bore  him  to 
death,  even  if  his  fellow  sufferers  re- 
frain from  murdering  him. 

Consider,  then,  that  I  am  writing  for 
the  man  who  really  likes  the  woods,  and 
has  reason,  based  on  experience,  for  his 
predilection.       The     average     practical- 


minded  son  of  the  world  needs  some 
excuse  that  he  can  make  to  himself — 
and  to  his  wife — for  kicking  over  the 
traces,  "busting  the  harness,"  and  escap- 
ing to  the  woods.  Maybe  it  is  fish- 
ing— a  good  enough  reason  for  anybody 
— or,  failing  that,  canoeing,  nature- 
study,  photography,  and  kindred  pur- 
suits. 

Nevertheless,  though  few  of  us  will 
concede  it,  the  real  justification  for  a 
few  weeks  in  camp,  the  secret  of  its  bene- 
fit, is  the  absolute  necessity  for  periodical 
isolation,  getting  away  from  people.  For 
it  is  the  plain  truth  that  we  contract 
worry  and  trouble,  as  children  do  the 
measles,  from  contact  with  others.  There- 
fore the  saneness  of  going  into  camp, 
whether  there  is  a  good  excuse  or 
whether  one  is  trumped  up. 

But  get  away  from  the  resort;  get  out 
of  the  road;  don't  locate  even  on  a  cow- 
path — hide  somewhere.  Civilization  is 
the  devil  with  a  sharpened  prod,  and  he 
never  overlooks  anybody  that  sticks  to  the 
crowd.  Consider  the  postman  and  the 
telegraph  messenger  scouts  of  the  devil, 
from  whom  you  must  carefully  hide 
your  tracks  when  you  leave  the  railroad 
station.  The  idea  that  a  canvas  shel- 
ter is  cooler  or  more  comfortable  or 
more  healthful  than  one  of  wood  or  stone 
is  a  pure  fallacy — its  one  advantage  is 
that  it  can  be  located  where  people  do 
not  live. 

Plenty  has  been  written  about  duly 
considering  sanitation  when  choosing  a 
camp-site,  making  certain  of  the  drain- 
age, avoiding  water-soaked  ground, 
keeping  in  mind  that  mosquitoes  do  not 
like  elevations,  remembering  that  sun- 
shine is  as  necessary  as  shade — everybody 
knows  about  such  things,  so  I  am  going 
to  "cut  that  out." 
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Two  things  are  imperative  to  the  real 
camper  —  wood  and  water.  I  do  not 
mean  water  to  drink  and  wood  to  burn — - 
we  can  have  those  anywhere — but  trees 
to  shelter  us,  to  lie  under,  to  wander 
among,  to  hide  in ;  and  water  to  get  into 
and  onto  and  over,  or — just  to  look  at. 
I  cannot  imagine  a  "pleasure"  camp 
away  from  the  wood  or  away  from  the 
water.  Wood  and  water,  woods-folk 
and  water-people,  in  the  land-that-no- 
body-knows — the  camper  requires  no 
more  than  these. 

The  Best  Spot  of  All 

The  prettiest  camping  spot  that  I 
know  is  an  island  in  the  middle  of  a 
good  big  lake.  This  island  is  covered 
with  timber,  but  has  little  sunshiny 
openings  where  at  noon  the  old  hen 
grouse  leads  her  young.  One  side  is 
high  above  the  water,  but  the  other  slopes 
to  the  level  of  the  lake,  having  coves 
and  nooks,  sheltered  from  the  wind, 
where  the  jack-loons  come  in  to  fish. 
In  the  spring-fed  pond  a  pair  of  mal- 
lards nest,  and  the  streamlet  which  is- 
sues from  the  water-hole  falls  over  the 
rocks,  making  such  a  huge  roar  as  to 
drown  the  chatter  of  the  gray  squirrels. 
The  distant  shoreline  is  sometimes  in 
view,  sometimes  obscured;  the  wind  for- 
ever hums  in  the  top  of  one  tall  pine; 
and  just  below  camp  the  waves  cease- 
lessly fight  the  sharpened  rocks. 

Failing  to  find  our  island,  camp  on 
the  shores  of  the  lake.  The  clear-run- 
ning little  river  that  empties  into  it  has 
beauty  of  its  own  and  mystery.  More- 
over, there  is  a  chattering  stream  beyond 
that  point  which,  with  malice  afore- 
thought, tells  us  of  what  it  should  hide, 
the  secret  abode  of  the  trout. 

I  have,  too,  in  mind  another  little 
river,  a  Western  stream,  flowing  deep 
down  in  what  seems  a  canyon,  looked  at 
from  above,  the  trees  appearing  mere 
shrubs  and  the  water  black  as  ink.  But 
once  beneath  on  the  river,  we  find  broad, 
still  reaches,  surprisingly  wide  bottoms 
clothed  in  timber  tall  and  dense,  matted 
here  and  there  with  choke-cherries,  wild 
grapes,  and  currants  just  beginning  to 
ripen,  and  that  is  all — except  the  fish  and 
the  fowl,  the  wail  of  a  cat  and  the  howl 


of   a  wolf   and   the  whistle  of   a  deer. 

For  general  comfort  throughout  the 
year  or  for  long  periods  of  time,  a  tent 
cannot  be  made  to  equal  a  log  cabin  or 
even  a  dugout.  It  is  hotter  in  hot  weath- 
er and  colder  in  cold  weather  than  a 
house,  yet  there  is  one  admirable  fea- 
ture about  canvas,  the  moment  the  sun 
goes  down  it  cools  off,  while  a  house 
retains  its  sweltering  day-heat  well  into 
the  night.  Besides,  for  me  at  least,  a 
summer  camp  is  never  complete  with- 
out a  showing  of  canvas.  Here  is  the 
description  of  a  camp  which  four  of  us 
built  once  on  a  time,  its  design  being  to 
obtain  a  snug  shelter  in  bad  weather,  the 
coolness  of  a  wide  veranda  on  sunny 
days,  and  free  circulation  of  air  at  night. 

We  constructed  a  pen  of  logs,  neatly 
smoothed  on  the  sides  and  notched  down, 
twelve  feet  wide  and  twenty-four  feet 
long,  with  a  partition,  also  of  logs,  run- 
ning across  the  middle.  At  the  cor- 
ners, and  midway  of  the  ends  and  the 
sides,  posts  were  set,  these  being  forked 
at  the  top  to  hold  crosspieces.  Since 
the  posts  were  intended  to  support  a  roof, 
the  center  ones  were  cut  of  a  length  to 
give  a  steep  slope,  while  those  on  the  out- 
side must  be  high  enough  to  keep  the 
structure  clear  of  the  tent  when,  it  is 
erected  beneath,  with  its  poles  mounted 
on  top  of  the  logs.  A  frame  to  support 
it  having  been  put  in  place,  we  thatched 
on  a  thick  roof  of  evergreens,  capable 
of  affording  a  dense  shade  or  turning  an 
ordinary  rain. 

The  tent  was  twelve  by  twelve,  fitting 
the  back  section  of  the  pen,  to  the  top 
logs  of  which  the  poles  were  nailed.  It 
was  of  the  usual  wall  variety,  and  opened 
in  front  and  back.  The  walls  of  the  tent 
being  three  and  a  half  feet,  added  to  the 
walls  of  the  pen,  two  feet,  placed  the 
entire  tent  roof  above  the  head  of  a  man 
of  average  height.  The  tent  was  staked 
to  posts  four  feet  high  in  place  of  the 
usual  tentpins. 

Throughout  the  day  or  in  good 
weather  the  tent-walls  were  furled  up 
out  of  the  way,  but  at  night  we  fas- 
tened them  down  or  not  as  comfort  dic- 
tated. Our  beds  had  an  elevation  that 
brought  the  occupants'  heads  above  the 
log  wall  where  the  breeze  could  hit 
them. 
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We  floored  both  rooms  with  canvas 
which  was  kept  neat  and  clean.  The 
front  or  veranda  end  of  our  structure  we 
used  as  a  general  living  or  loafing  room, 
swinging  hammocks  there  and  placing 
the  easiest  seats  our  mechanical  genius 
could  construct.  One  more  hint,  face 
the  structure  to  the  east  if  possible  where 
the  sun  can  flood  it  in  the  morning. 

I  am  not  going  to  say  much  about 
mosquitoes.  Thunderation !  If  the  camp 
is  located  on  low  ground  they  will  talk 
enough  themselves.  Get  above  them,  use 
mosquito  dope,  build  a  smudge  on  the 
veranda  which  will  protect  the  sleeping 
room,  stretch  mosquito  netting  if  you 
like — I  leave  that  to  you. 

Nine  times  in  ten  the  man  who  has 
camped  one  season  will  have  a  longing 
to  return  to  the  very  same  spot  the  suc- 
ceeding year.  Human  nature,  the  hom- 
ing instinct,  has  a  tendency  to  bring  us 
back  summer  after  summer  to  grounds 
endeared  by  past  association.  To  many 
a  city  resident  who  may  be  forced  to 
share  some  big  building  with  strangers, 
calling  nothing  his  own  except  the  fur- 
niture in  his  suite,  the  annual  camping 
place  may  seem  the  truest  home  that  he 
has  ever  had. 

Granted  we  do  have  this  homing  in- 
stinct, and  the  man  without  it  is  a  water- 
logged derelict,  useless  to  himself  and 
dangerous  to  others,  then,  like  the  birds, 
choose  with  care  this  spot  to  which  you 
will  return  as  regularly  as  the  buds  burst 
in  the  spring.  When  you  have  found 
a  camping  ground  that  satisfies  in  every 
way,  be  it  beside  a  lake,  on  the  banks 
of    a    river,    or    where    a    trout    brook 


twinkles  under  the  alders,  buy  or  lease 
it  if  you  can,  take  no  chances  on  being 
dispossessed.  Then  improve  it  in  a  way 
that  will  give  a  touch  of  the  human 
without  spoiling  nature.  Maybe  you  can 
put  in  a  hydraulic  ram  to  place  water 
into  the  tent,  perhaps  build  a  boathouse, 
possibly  smooth  off  a  lawn  and  there 
plant  wild  flowers  and  such  shrubs  as  you 
like  to  see  growing,  or  very  likely  the 
view  can  be  much  improved  by  a  bit  of 
judicious  trimming  and  cutting  under- 
brush. Do  something  to  identify  you 
with  the  camping  home,  if  it  is  only  to 
plant  a   few   fruit   trees  and   vines. 

Presently,  begin  studying  this  nook  of 
your  own.  Find  the  trees  where  the 
squirrels  den ;  learn  the  shallows  where 
the  black  bass  protects  her  young;  dis- 
cover the  nesting  place  of  the  wild  duck 
and  the  wren,  the  log  where  the  grouse 
drums,  and  the  rotten  tree  which  the 
woodpecker  mines  year  after  year  until  it 
tumbles  dowTn. 

The  same  birds  will  return  to  you 
season  after  season.  The  identical  king- 
fisher will  rattle  at  you  from  the  precise 
limb  upon  which  he  always  sat.  The 
same  old  loon  will  be  there  unfailingly, 
ducking  and  diving  at  one  exact  spot  off 
the  inlet.  You  will  find  yourself  lis- 
tening again  to  the  one  sharp-voiced  fox 
that  always  barked  across  the  bay,  and 
the  self-same  owl,  his  voice  grown 
familiar,  will  whoop  from  the  giant  pine 
on  top  of  the  ridge.  By  and  by  you  may 
become  as  much  a  part  of  the  life  around 
you  as  the  woodfolks  themselves,  and 
then  at  last  you  have  found  a  camping 
home. 
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S  usual,  the  sharp-tails 
were  there  long  be- 
fore me.  This  must 
not  be  taken  to  imply 
tardiness  on  my  part, 
for  the  alarm  clock 
had  rattled  at  three  a.  m. ;  now  after 
a  sharp  walk  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  the 
sun  had  not  yet  peeped  over  the  hazy 
rim  of  the  prairie.  Even  thus  early  the 
dance  was  going  on  merrily,  and  as  I 
climbed  the  railway  fence  and  started 
across  the  mowed  hay-land,  I  could 
plainly  see  the  dancers  half  a  mile  ahead 
on  a  bare  knoll,  spinning  back  and  forth 
over  the  sod  like  so  many  self-propelled 
bowling-balls.  "Cocka-luk,  koo,  poom!" 
— their  voices  drifted  out  into  the  morn- 
ing world — a  mythical  call,  which,  like 
the  hoot  of  the  owl,  the  cooing  of  a  dove, 
or  the  thunder  of  the  wing  of  the  ruffed 
grouse,  seems  to  defy  all  physical  laws 
and  to  be  increased  rather  than  dimin- 
ished by  distance. 

They  had  been  dancing  thus  in  the 
darkness  long  after  sunset  the  previous 
evening,  and  now  at  the  first  peep  of 
day  they  were  at  it  again.  All  through 
April  the  same  daily  program  had  been 
followed,  and  now  on  the  20th  of  May, 
not  one  of  the  dancers  showed  symptoms 
of  lagging.  For  twenty-five  years  at 
least  they  had  held  their  spring  carnival 
upon  this  knoll;  and  probably  centuries 
before  the  first  prairie  schooner  had  ven- 
tured   this    far    to    the    westward,    un- 
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TET-A-TETE    IN    THE    INTERVALS 
BETWEEN    THE   DANCES 

counted  generations  of  sharp-tails  had 
danced  there. 

On  closer  approach,  a  new  noise  be- 
came very  audible — a  strong,  vibrant 
whirring  like  the  rapid  beating  of  many 
wings.  This  was  not  a  continuous  rum- 
ble, but  rose  in  intermittent  waves,  now 
a  roll  from  a  dozen  pairs  of  quivering, 
drooping  wings,  then  quiet  for  a  moment. 
Now  at  a  hundred  yards  the  actions  of 
each  of  the  mad  revelers  could  be  fol- 
lowed. With  heads  down,  white  tails 
erect  and  spread,  and  wings  adroop,  they 
bowed  in  pairs  and  circled  and  whirred 
and  dashed  dizzily  about,  and  "gobbled." 
till  when  I  came  too  close,  they  ceased 
their  grand  right  and  left  and  sank 
slowly  upon  the  ground,  and  remained 
crouched  there  till  routed. 

This  dancing  of  the  sharp-tailed 
grouse,  a  performance  analagous  to  the 
booming  of  the  pinnated  and  the  drum- 
ming of  the  ruffed  grouse,  and  also  to 
the  strutting  of  a  turkey,  has  always  been 
a  matter  of  wonderment  to  the  out-of- 
doors  people  on  the  plains.  The  earliest 
explorers  marveled  at  it  as  they  slipped 
up  to  empty  a  murderous  muzzle-loader 
at  the  preoccupied  birds;  they  called  it 
dancing  then,  and  tie  apt  term  has  stuck. 
Early  in  March  these  grouse  repair  to 
some  selected  knoll,  and  on  sunny  morn- 
ings give  a  hint  of  the  performance  to 
follow  later.  By  the  first  of  April 
usually  the  knoll  is  bare  and  the  dance 
going  in  full  swing.     At  that  time  these 
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revels  often  occupy  a  goodly  part  of  the 
day;  and  from  this  date  till  late  in  June, 
but  depending  somewhat  on  the  season, 
the  birds  never  are  far  from  their  club- 
roost  or  dance-hall. 

At  noonday  they  may  be  found  sleep- 
ing in  the  grass  or  willow-clumps  near- 
by, and  during  the  morning  and  even- 
ing hours  are  unfailingly  on  their 
stamping  ground.  What  that  long  daily 
"hoe-down"   means   to    the   birds    I    am 


toward  the  blind,  to  be  followed  in  a 
few  moments  by  the  remainder  of  the 
club  members.  It  seemed  strange  that 
even  in  spite  of  misgivings — it  was  im- 
possible to  conceal  the  kodak  entirely — 
they  had  to  return  to  the  exact  spot  to 
resume  the  dance.  Any  other  place  in 
the  forty  acres  seemed  to  me  as  fitting 
an  assembly  hall,  but  it  was  evident  that 
in  the  eyes  of  the  sharp-tails,  there  was 
but  one  spot  would  answer  the  purpose. 


EVEN    THUS    EARLY   THE   DANCE   WAS    GOING    ON    MERRILY 


unable  to  state.  At  one  time  I  thought 
that  I  knew.  That  was  before  I  had 
learned  to  get  right  among  the  revelers; 
now,  after  many  hours  spent  with  them, 
I  am  much  wiser  but  still  mystified. 

Soon  I  had  the  kodak  focused  upon 
the  little  tuft  of  grass  beside  a  particu- 
larly bald  spot — due  to  the  sod  being 
worn  down — and  then  I  crawled  into 
my  little  grass  and  willow  blind  to  await 
results.  This  interruption,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  grouse,  was  a  sad  waste  of  time, 
and  they  were  soon  back.  They  were 
getting  rather  accustomed  to  me  now 
also,  as  already  I  had  been  an  uninvited 
guest  more  than  a  dozen  times,  and  each 
time  disturbed  them  in  the  same  manner. 
So  one  or  two  of  the  boldest  soon  flut- 
tered down  upon  the  knoll  and  imme- 
diately   began    to    edge    up    longingly 


It  is  not  often  that  the  opportunity 
to  get  among  these  birds  and  see  them 
at  the  closest  quarters  is  given  to  a  bird- 
student.  Yet  here  they  surrounded  me; 
a  pair  of  them  "cut  their  capers"  in  front 
of  my  nose,  wThere  I  could  have  touched 
them  with  a  long  straw,  and  one  fellow 
mounted  the  blind  and  whirred  just  a 
few  inches  above  my  head.  The  tempta- 
tion to  pinch  his  toes  was  almost  irre- 
sistible; and  then  as  if  discerning  my 
thought,  he  hopped  up  on  the  kodak 
itself!  His  toe-nails  clinked  upon  the 
metal  of  the  finder  and  speed  scale,  and 
I  feared  every  moment  that  his  feet 
might  catch  in  the  string  and  thus  make 
an  ill-chosen  exposure.  When  I  jerked 
the  string  and  the  focal  plane  shutter 
banged  under  his  feet,  I  think  he  fell 
over  himself  a  time  or  two  before  getting 
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under   way   in   his   frantic   leave-taking. 

To  lie  in  the  blind  at  the  breaking  of 
a  late  May  morning  and  listen  to  the 
glad  voices  from  the  bird  world  upon 
the  prairie  is  an  experience  a  thousand 
times  worth  while.  And  here  as  I  lay 
alone  now,  waiting  for  the  return  of  the 
startled  revelers,  I  had  entertainment  of 
another  sort — the  wonderful  bird  orches- 
tra of  the  plainland  in  spring.  It  was  an 
orchestra  of  twenty  or  more  parts,  and 
innumerable  performers ;  a  composition 
without  end ;  a  melody  that  rose  from 
every  quarter  of  the  plain  and  filled  earth 
and  air  with  a  gentle,  fairy-like  humming 
and  sweet  murmuring.  It  was  the  love- 
lyric  of  all  the  birds  within  the  circle  of 
the  horizon,  more  deeply  magical  and 
full  of  the  inner  meaning  of  things  than 
that  of  the  wood  birds  whose  songs  are 
so  much  better  known. 

While  I  lay  and  listened,  I  scrawled 
with  a  stub  of  pencil  upon  a  discarded 
film  paper  the  names  of  the  birds  whose 
voices  reached  me,  and  soon  found  that 
they  totalled  a  score.  On  every  hand, 
near  and  far,  rose  the  hearty  notes  of  the 
lusty  meadowlarks;  from  a  mound  close 
by,  a  vesper  sparrow  rippled  away  ten- 
derly; and  in  a  grassy  hollow  below  the 
knoll,  two  savanna  cousins  lisped  out 
their  peculiar  "Tsip,  tsip,  zeeee"  song. 
From  the  marshy  bottom  of  the  ravine  at 
the  edge  of  the  field  came  the  sweet 
"Konkereeee"  of  several  red-wings ;  and 
beyond  them  in  the  clump  of  poplars,  two 
flickers    were    winnowing    boisterously. 
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Out  from  the  distant  lake  came  a  noisy 
host  of  belated  snow  geese,  that  worked 
away  to  the  northward  to  return  no  more 
till  autumn.  They  were  followed 
shortly  after  by  a  small  knot  of  grays; 
and  then  after  them  but  very  low,  came 
the  undulating,  loose  companies  of  the 
little  black-headed  Franklin  gulls,  shout- 
ing "Kic-kic,  ki-e-a!" 

Over  in  the  sandhills  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, another  dance  was  in  progress,  and 
the  "Poom,  poom !"  of  the  sharp-tails  rose 
at  intervals.  From  there  also  the  mourn- 
ful, rolling  whistle  of  the  Bartram  sand- 
piper sounded  clear  and  faded  away;  and 
the  strident  voices  of  the  crows — the  one 
discordant  note  in  the  composition — 
broke  forth  all  too  commonly.  But  it 
was  from  overhead  that  there  came  the 
greatest  number  of  bird-notes,  some  of 
them  sounding  this  morning  for  the  first 
time  of  the  season.  Great  numbers  of 
Lapland  longspurs  in  company  with  a 
few  tardy  snowflakes,  passing  northward 
high  in  the  heavens,  continuously  sang 
their  rollicking  songs.  For  even  the 
snowflake  is  a  musician  on  such  morn- 
ings. Several  chestnut-collared  long- 
spurs  went  squeaking  overhead ;  he  re- 
serves his  song  while  journeying,  to  sing 
it  later  as  he  hovers  over  some  bare 
knoll. 

Numbers  of  gay  bobolinks  drifted 
over,  and  sang  as  they  traveled.  Like 
the  Lapland  longspur,  Bob  does  not  be- 
lieve in  keeping  his  music  till  he  reaches 
his  summer  home,  but  dispenses  it  lav- 
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ishly  along  the  way.  The  sweet, 
plaintive  whistle  of  a  black-breasted  plov- 
er floated  down  as  a  flock  of  these 
handsome  chaps  sped  onward  toward 
distant  marshes;  and  then  came  a 
breath  of  early  summer,  when  with 
musical  twittering  a  small  flock  of  barn 
swallows  swept  by,  to  be  followed  in  a 
few  minutes  by  a  larger  company  of  tiny, 
sober-clad  bank  swallows.  In  all  this 
bird-world,  each  after  his  kind  was  twit- 
tering or  singing  aloud  the  thing  that 
was  in  his  heart;  and  back  of  it  all  was 
a  steady  accompaniment  that  rose  and 
fell  in  half  rhythmical  cadence  like  a  dis- 
tant organ  symphony.  This  was  the 
tuneful  mooing  of  the  pinnated  grouse, 
that  out  on  the  flat  among  the  meadows 
were  holding  their  wondrous  spring 
carnival. 

Just  about  the  time  that  the  vesper 
sparrow  perched  upon  the  roof  of  my 
blind  sang  his  lovely  little  hymn  into  my 
ear,  there  was  a  succession  of  thunderous 
descents  upon  the  knoll  around  me,  and 
a  dozen  sharp-tails  had  returned.  The 
wildest  period  of  their  revelry  was  al- 
ways just  after  they  began;  and  soon  the 
quadrille  was  whirling  along  at  its  best. 
They  danced  usually  in  pairs,  which  is 
quite  the  approved  custom  elsewhere; 
and  the  performance  of  the  two  hovering 
about  my  little  focusing-mark  served  as 
a  sample  of  what  the  others  were  doing 
on  other  parts  of  the  ground.  Some- 
times for  the  space  of  several  minutes 
they  sat  quite  still,  beak  to  beak,  or  occa- 


sionally they  made  hostile  little  passes, 
as  though  to  peck  each  other.  Then  of  a 
sudden  they  would  spring  up,  and  thrust- 
ing their  heads  down  and  their  tails  up, 
would  whir  with  drooping  wings,  and 
as  they  whirred,  spin  around  in  mincing 
circles.  Often  either  of  the  birds  would 
break  away  and  take  a  spin  across  the 
knoll  to  bow  and  whir  to  some  other 
bird  ;  but  always  in  a  moment  he  would 
return  to  his  own  partner  and  his  allotted 
portion  of  the  stamping  ground. 

That  each  two  kept  to  a  certain  sec- 
tion of  the  hall  was  assured ;  for  I  could 
distinguish  one  or  two  birds,  and  always 
noted  them  on  the  same  spot.  This  was 
particularly  noticeable  of  one  thread- 
bare, dilapidated  old  chap,  with  a  bright 
yellow  eyebrow  and  .a  mighty  "Poom!" 
who  always  stamped  on  a  small  plot  a 
few  feet  from  my  shelter.  After  each 
spasm,  when  the  couples  were  seated 
tete-a-tete,  they  emitted  a  variety  of  half- 
suppressed,  whining  calls  that  are  never 
heard  elsewhere;  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  no  one  who  has  not  spent  a  morning 
or  two  on  a  stamping  ground  knows 
more  than  half  of  a  sharp-tail's  vocabu- 
lary. 

The  fun  had  reached  its  frenzy  pitch 
when  suddenly  I  noted  that  something 
other  than  dancing  was  taking  place.  It 
very  much  resembled  a  fight;  and  soon 
I  realized  that  such  it  really  was,  though 
it  had  a  most  absurdly  comic  side  to  it. 
The  fray  was  a  three-cornered  affair. 
The  first  fellow  fled  in  circles;  the  sec- 
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ond  followed  him ;  and  the  third  brought 
up  the  rear.  I  decided  that  it  was  two 
cocks  fighting,  and  that  the  cause  at 
issue,  and  root  of  the  trouble,  was  merely 
following  the  contestants.  They  whirled 
about  the  hill  at  lightning  speed,  run- 
ning on  legs  that  fairly  spun,  or  dashing 
short  snatches  on  the  wing,  through  the 
set  or  over  the  dancers.  The  second  fel- 
low had  blood  in  his  eye,  and  the  first — 
evidently  an  interloper,  who  was  not 
wanted — lacked  the  courage  or  fibre  to 
turn  and  fight  it  out.  Yet  when  the 
pursuer  caught  him,  they  bit  and  held 
on  with  a  grip  like  bulldogs,  and  rolled 
over,  and  beat  each  other  with  their 
wings,  and  shed  each  other's  feathers. 

The  interloper  always  got  thumped,  but 
not  until  he  was  properly  mauled  would 
he  retreat.  Then  he  came  in  front  of 
my  blind  and  stood  with  drooping  wings 
and  beak  agape,  and  for  a  time  panted 
weakly  and  dejectedly.  When  he  had 
regained  his  wind,  he  was  ready  for  the 
next  round  of  fighting  and  running — 
and  he  always  got  it.  He  lasted  for 
three  fast  rounds.  At  the  end  of  the 
third  he  rested  close  to  my  focus  mark, 
and  I  pulled  the  string  and  again  cleared 
the  hill.  Just  what  the  termination  of 
the  struggle  would  have  been,  had  I  not 
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disturbed  the  contestants,  is  hard  to  im- 
agine; but  it  is  probable  that  the  weaker 
of  the  two  finally  must  have  acknowl- 
edged defeat  for  the  reason  that  he  must 
have  lacked  the  necessary  wind  and 
stamina  to  get  back  on  the  forbidden 
ground. 

Again  the  birds  returned ;  but  now 
as  the  morning  advanced  they  seemed  to 
have  lost  much  of  their  early  craze.  As 
usual,  though,  they  did  not  fail  to  have 
at  least  one  quadrille  immediately  after 
getting  back  to  this  strangely  attractive 
hill;  but  it  lasted  a  shorter  time  than 
usual,  and  soon  they  were  sitting  in  cou- 
ples, or  at  least  twos,  beak  to  beak;  and 
so  quiet  did  they  become  that  at  times 
not  a  whisper  of  a  sound  arose  from 
the  hill.  One  chap  very  close  to  the 
blind  was  observed  plainly  to  attempt  a 
nap.  His  eye  closed  dreamily,  stayed 
shut  a  few  moments,  opened  and  took  a 
survey  of  the  world,  then  closed  again 
for  a  short  while.  His  naps  were  even 
more  abbreviated  than  the  proverbial 
forty  winks,  but  doubtless  were  refresh- 
ing to  such  a  dance-worn  roisterer. 

Suddenly  one  couple  sprang  up  and 
whirred,  and  instantly  all  the  company- 
were  up  and  at  it.  But  this  set-to  was 
brief  and  tame,  and  evidently  the  equiva- 
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lent  of  the  Home,  Sweet  Home,  waltz, 
for  though  I  waited  for  half  an  hour 
after  it  they  showed  no  inclination  to 
resume  the  ball ;  so  I  crawled  out,  picked 
up  my  outfit,  and  left  the  ground. 

Twenty  yards  down  the  side  of  the 
knoll,  along  the  edge  of  the  stubble- 
field,  I  came  upon  evidences  of  tragedy. 
Many  feathers  were  scattered  around, 
and  as  it  was  certain  that  two  fighting 
cocks  could  not  loosen  so  much  plumage 
in  one  spot,  it  seemed  that  here  a  sharp- 
tail  had  met  violence.  A  week  earlier 
the  same  telltale  signs  of  violent  death 
had  been  written  on  another  part  of  the 
ground  ;  so  now  I  scouted  closely. 

It  was  the  thumb-prints  of  the  mur- 
derer that  revealed  him  to  me.  A  few 
feet  from  the  first  feathers  was  another 
tuft,  that  evidently  had  been  knocked 
out  by  a  blow,  and  beside  them  two 
fresh  parallel  marks  scratched  in  the 
moist  earth.  They  terminated  in  paw- 
marks  ;  and  a  few  more  footprints  were 
also  visible.  The  streaks  showed  where 
the  coyote  had  thrust  out  his  front  feet 
to  break  his  rush  as  he  dashed  upon  and 
snatched  up  his  victim.  Either  in  the 
dusk  of  morning  or  of  evening,  when 
his  neutral-tinted  coat  faded  into  the 
shadowy  grays  of  the  dead  grass  on  the 
knoll,  he  had  stalked   up   to  the   birds, 


now  so  dance-crazy  and  reckless,  and 
two  sharp-tails  had  paid  the  price. 

Now,  to  go  a  little  ahead  of  my  story. 
On  this  particular  morning  I  had  no  fur- 
ther reason  to  think  again  of  the  coyote 
and  his  relations  to  the  grouse;  but  it 
was  a  matter  of  but  a  few  days  till  it 
was  all  forcibly  brought  to  mind,  when 
a  neighbor  lad  told  me  that  he  and  his 
father  had  dug  out  a  coyote  den  right 
in  front  of  my  blind  on  the  stamping- 
ground.  When  I  returned  to  the  place 
I  found  that  he  spoke  truth  to  the  let- 
ter, for  there,  a  hundred  paces  from  the 
spot  where  I  had  lain  for  hours,  and 
also  in  the  direction  in  which  I  always 
faced,  was  the  remains  of  the  ravaged 
den. 

For  several  years  this  mother  coyote 
had  nested  in  the  sandhills;  and  each 
time  her  pups  had  drawn  bounty  money; 
so  now,  with  the  daring  and  strategy  of 
a  reasoning  head,  she  had  chosen  the 
field  for  her  den.  The  despoiler  assured 
me  that  it  was  by  the  merest  chance  that 
he  had  found  it ;  and  so  skilfully  had  she 
kept  her  secret  from  me  that  only  once 
during  the  many  mornings  and  evenings 
that  I  visited  the  hill  did  I  get  a  glimpse 
of  her.  So  after  all  it  was  scarcely  a 
disgrace  for  a  sharp-tail  to  be  stalked  and 
eaten  bv  such  a  wise  old  coyote  mother. 
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The  Elementary  Technique  of  Bow  Handling  From  Stringing  to 
Landing  the  Arrow  on  the  Target 


RCHERY,  the  historic  pas- 
time of  kings,  the  old- 
est sport  in  the  world, 
and  the  only  one  indig- 
enous to  all  peoples, 
has  made  such  rapid 
growth  in  America  the  past  few  years 
that  its  devotees  expect  it  to  regain  the 
important  place  it  occupied  in  this  coun- 
try up  to  thirty  years  ago,  and  that  it 
now  occupies  in  England — a  place  it 
never  lost  over  there.  The  tournament 
held  by  the  National  Archery  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  Boston,  Au- 
gust 13-16,  was  the  first  held  east  of 
Chicago,  in  many  respects  the  center  of 
archery  interest  in  this  country,  since 
1906.  It  was  a  large  and  successful 
event  and  has  given  the  sport  a  big  boom. 
The  tournament  of  1913,  also  to  be  in 
Boston,  now  promises  to  be  the  largest 
in  this  country  since  the  great  meet  in 
Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  in  1881. 

Many  persons  of  country  bringing  up, 
who  have  a  sentiment  for  the  crude  es- 
says of  their  youth  with  bow  and  arrow, 
have  a  hankering  for  the  pastime  which 
they  are  unable  to  satisfy  because  they 
haven't  the  information  necessary  to  go 
about  it.  One  of  the  principal  reasons 
why  the  sport  is  not  practiced  more  gen- 
erally is  the  difficulty  of  taking  it  on. 
"Home-made"  tackle  is  well  enough  for 
boys  and  girls,  but  it  won't  do  for  se- 
rious archery.  Then,  to  learn  to  shoot 
is  no  child's  play;  and  to  advance  be- 
yond mediocrity,  even  for  those  enjoying 
every  advantage  of  instruction,  requires 
assiduous  work  and  careful  attention  to 
method.  But  if  personal  instruction  can- 
not be  had  by  the  beginner,  carefully  fol- 
lowing the  rules  will  enable  him  or  her 
tc  get  much  pleasure  from  the  sport. 
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To  begin,  then,  get  an  outfit  adapted 
to  your  needs.  If  a  man  of  moderate 
muscular  development,  a  bow  pulling  43 
pounds  is  about  right.  If  fairly  strong, 
a  45-pound  bow  should  be  used.  A 
woman  needs  a  22-  to  28-pound  bow. 
This  will  suffice  for  the  first  season. 
After  becoming  hardened,  one  can  pull 
a  heavier  bow,  and  experience  will  de- 
termine the  matter  for  each  indivdual. 
A  dozen  good  arrows,  a  target,  finger- 
tips or  gloves,  and  an  arm  guard,  are 
essential,  and  these  make  a  complete 
equipment,  except  for  a  woman,  who 
needs  a  quiver,  in  the  absence  of  a  hip 
pocket,  which  serves  as  a  man's  "quiver." 
This  entire  outfit  will  cost  about  $20, 
unless  several  are'to  shoot  together ;  then 
the  cost  of  the  target,  $7  to  $10,  can  be 
divided  up.  Three,  or  even  four,  per- 
sons may  shoot  on  a  target,  even  at  un- 
equal distances.  The  rule  is  for  each  in 
turn  to  shoot  three  arrows,  then  another 
three.  These  six  constitute  an  "end," 
at  the  finish  of  which  all  go  to  the  target 
and  mark  the  scores. 

Now  as  to  the  elementary  technique 
of  bow  handling:  First,  string  the  bow. 
Place  the  end  of  the  lower  limb  (the 
one  on  which  the  string  is  tied),  against 
the  hollow  of  your  right  foot,  on  which 
your  weight  rests  as  you  stand.  Grasp 
the  handle  of  the  bow  with  your  right 
hand,  its  back  toward  you;  place  the  ball 
of  your  left  hand  on  the  back  of  the  up- 
per limb  near  the  horn,  and  press,  hold- 
ing the  handle  rigid  (Fig.  1).  As  the 
bow  bends,  push  the  loop  of  the  string 
up  with  the  fingers  until  the  loop  is  in 
the  nock  of  the  horn.  A  little  practice 
will  accomplish  this  feat.  To  unstring, 
reverse  the  process. 

Now  stand  about  50  yards  in  front  of 


-STRINGING   THE   BOW 


NOCKING    THE    ARROW 


the  target,  which  is  hung  on  its  tripod, 
the  lower  edge  four  feet  from  the 
ground.  Stand  with  the  left  side  (un- 
less you  are  left-handed,  in  which  case 
all  processes  are  reversed),  square  to  the 
target  so  that  both  shoulders  are  in  ex- 
act line  with  the  bull's-eye,  or  gold. 
Heels  should  be  about  six  inches  apart, 
toes  turned  out.  Grasp  the  bow  lightly 
in  the  left  hand,  upper  limb  to  the  right, 
so  that  the  thumb  and  forefinger  encircle 
the  handle  at  its  top.  Keep  the  closed 
hand  straight  with  the  wrist  all  through ; 
in  this  way  the  string  will  have  a  clean 
sweep  when  the  arrow  is  discharged. 

Take  an  arrow  by  the  shaft  in  your 
right  hand  and  place  it  on  top  of  the 
horizontal  bow;  and  while  you  hold  it 
there  with  the  thumb  or  forefinger  of 
the  left  hand,  adjust  the  nock  on  the 
string  with  the  right  fingers,  keeping 
the  odd  feather  up  (Fig.  2).  When 
nocked,  arrow  is  held  in  place  on  the 
string  between  the  first  and  second  fin- 
gers,  which    should    not    pinch.      With 


the  three  fingers  hooked  on  to  the  string, 
half-way  up  to  the  first  joint,  the  draw 
is  made. 

The  shaft  of  the  arrow  lies  in  the 
groove  made  by  the  bow  hand  against 
the  bow  immediately  above  the  handle. 
Tilt  the  bow  to  the  right  about  15  de- 
grees, to  prevent  the  arrow  from  falling 
away.  The  best  finger  protector  for  a 
beginner  is  an  old  kid  glove.  Cut  away 
the  thumb  and  little  finger  and  reinforce 
the  last  joints  of  the  remaining  fingers 
with  a  smooth,  pliable  piece  of  pigskin, 
cut  to  fit,  and  sewed  on.  This  isn't  as 
hard  on  the  fingers  as  regulation  tips,  is 
more  easily  managed,  and  will  enable 
one  to  harden  the  fingers  without  dis- 
comfort. 

Now  you  are  ready  for  the  draw.  A 
beautiful  style  of  drawing,  much  in  fa- 
vor in  this  country,  is  to  extend  the  bow 
arm,  arrow  undrawn,  get  a  point  of  aim 
(to  be  described  later);  draw  fully; 
steady  on  aim,  and  loose.  This  is  illus- 
trated  in  the  photograph  of  Mr.  Gray 
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FIG.    3. READY    TO    DRAW 


FIG.   4. AIMING 


used  in  connection  with  this  article.  It 
is  a  more  difficult  style  of  learning  than 
the  orthodox  English  method,  and  had 
better  be  deferred  till  the  rudiments  have 
been  mastered.  Then  the  archer  can 
adopt  that  style  if  it  pleases. 

The  usual  way  is  to  straighten  the 
left  arm  downward,  and  with  arrow  in 
place  and  drawn  about  six  inches  to  start 
with,  elevate  the  left  arm  straight  up, 
gradually  and  steadily,  at  the  same  time 
pulling  the  arrow  (Fig.  3).  When  the 
arrow  is  fully  drawn  to  the  pile,  or  steel 
point,  the  endeavor  should  be  to  have 
the  point  of  the  arrow  on  the  point  of 
aim.  Then  steady  on  the  point  of  aim 
for  a  second  and  loose  (Figs.  4  and  5). 
The  entire  operation  of  drawing  and 
loosing  should  be  accomplished  in  a  very 
few  seconds.  Avoid  haste  and  all  jerk- 
ing, but  don't  make  the  other  mistake  of 
sluggish  work,  and  especially  of  holding 
too  long  on  the  draw. 

Many  old  pictures  show  the  arrow 
drawn    opposite    the    right    eye.      It    is 
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doubtful  if  any  real  archer  ever  shot  that 
way.  To  do  so  would  necessitate  an  al- 
lowance in  the  aiming,  as  will  be  seen 
later.  North  American  Indians  seem 
to  have  drawn  in  a  helter-skelter  way, 
generally  as  low  as  the  waist,  and  caught 
an  instinctive  aim,  as  in  revolver  shoot- 
ing. Their  style  of  shooting,  as  well  as 
their  crude  implements,  made  it  neces- 
sary for  them  to  steal  up  very  close  to 
their  game,  all  marvelous  tales  of  their 
marksmanship  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

Ancient  archers  apparently  drew  to 
the  chest,  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that 
the  Amazons,  according  to  legend,  found 
their  left  breasts  in  the  way  and  had 
them  cut  off;  whence  the  origin  of  their 
name.  Horace  A.  Ford,  the  great  Eng- 
lish archer  of  sixty  years  ago,  who  made 
incomparable  scores,  started  the  practice 
of  drawing  to  the  chin,  immediately  un- 
der the  right  eye,  and  that  method  is 
now  universally  followed  here  and  in 
England,    except    in    a    very    few    cases 
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FIG.    5. THE    ARROW    GONE 

where  archers  choose  to  draw  lower,  a 
very  difficult  style. 

The  point  in  drawing  to  the  chin  is 
this:  Both  eyes  are  kept  open,  but  the 
right  eye — supposing  the  archer  isn't 
left-handed  and  reversing  the  processes 
— takes  the  lead,  so  to  speak,  and  all  is 
seen  from  its  focus.  Now,  to  shoot  true, 
the  arrow  must  be  wholly  within  the 
plane  of  a  straight  line  running  from 
the  eye  focus,  across  the  knuckle  where 
the  arrow  touches  the  bow,  to  the  object 
shot  at.  It  is  easiest  to  keep  within 
that  plane  by  drawing  to  the  chin  under 
the  eye,  as  it  gives  a  definite  point  of 
contact;  when  an  arrow  flies  to  the  right 
or  left,  it  is  pretty  surely  due,  provided 
the  bow  arm  be  held  absolutely  firm  at 
the  time  of  release,  to  the  arrow  having 
been  drawn  a  trifle  outside  the  plane 
spoken  of.  This  can  be  corrected  at  the 
next  shot. 

Having  gone  thus  far  in  the  process 
of  shooting,  the  loose  claims,  and  always 
will  claim,  utmost  attention.     It  is  ac- 


complished, not  by  opening  the  three  fin- 
gers— for  that  will  give  a  sluggish  loose, 
and  besides  will  likely  jerk  the  arrow 
out  of  the  eye-plane,  but  the  fingers  are 
pulled  off  the  string,  smoothly,  deliber- 
ately, firmly.  On  no  account,  after  the 
draw  is  completed  and  while  steadying 
on  the  aim,  must  the  pull  be  relaxed. 
Keep  the  pull  on  till  the  final  action  ot 
release.  This  pulling  off  the  string  is 
not  done  by  the  ringers  or  hand  alone, 
but  by  both,  combined  with  an  entire 
arm  movement,  which,  however,  should 
be  very  slight.  It  is  the  most  difficult 
feature  of  shooting,  and  only  by  unre- 
mitting attention  can  it  be  mastered. 
The  shooting  will  steadily  improve  as 
the  loose  is  perfected. 

Another  essential  from  which  the  at- 
tention cannot  be  released  a  single  mo- 
ment is  the  managment  of  the  bow  hand. 
This  must  be  held  absolutely  firm.  And 
this  doesn't  require  bull  strength,  unless 
the  archer  is  over-bowed,  i.  e.,  using  a 
weapon  beyond  his  strength.  Grasp  the 
handle  lightly  at  the  beginning  of  the 
draw  and  keep  it  so  till  the  moment  the 
draw  is  being  completed ;  then  squeeze 
the  handle  as  if  you  would  crush  it. 
That  produces  rigidity  all  through  the 
left  arm  and  will  maintain  this  rigidity 
till  the  arrow  is  gone.  Don't  relax  the 
squeeze  and  drop  the  bow  hand  the  mo- 
ment you  loose ;  that  is  sure  to  result  in 
dropping  the  arrow  and  spoiling  the 
shot.  Keep  the  pull  on  the  string  fin- 
gers till  the  loose,  and  keep  the  bow  hand 
firmly  extended  till  the  arrow  is  well 
gone.  Never  take  the  attention  from 
these  cardinal  points. 

Mention  is  made  of  "bull  strength." 
Anyone  can  pull  a  bow  occasionally,  as 
in  hunting  or  flight  shooting,  far 
stronger  than  is  possible  in  target  prac- 
tice, where  many  dozen  arrows  are  shot 
in  two  or  three  hours'  time.  But  as  two 
or  more  persons  shoot  together  on  a  tar- 
get, and  as  the  supreme  muscular  effort 
comes  only  at  the  last  six  inches  of  the 
draw  and  lasts  only  a  second  or  two  at 
each  shot,  the  strain  of  archery  is  not 
great  and  the  sport  may  be  followed 
with  benefit  by  persons  who  through  age 
or  physical  disqualification  cannot  at- 
tempt anything  so  vigorous  as  tennis,  for 
example. 
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GETTING  THE  AIM  BEFORE  DRAWING 

Mr.    Burton    Payne    Gray,     President    of    the 
National    Archery    Association. 


Now  comes  the  point  of  aim.  Since 
the  arrow  cannot  be  "sighted"  like  a 
gun  barrel,  on  account  of  the  acute  angle 
it  makes  with  the  line  from  eye  to  ob- 
ject, the  aiming  must  be  from  the  tip  of 
the  arrow  to  the  object.  The  object  is 
a  relative  one.  If  50  yards  is  the  dis- 
tance, with  a  50-pound  bow  the  arrow 
should  fly  nearly  horizontal,  so  that  in 
aiming  the  bow  hand  must  be  depressed 
till  the  steel  finds  a  point  on  the  ground, 
this  side  the  target,  which  will  make 
the  shaft  about  parallel  with  the  ground. 
The  exact  spot  depends  on  the  strength 
of  the  bow,  and  the  archer's  skill.  It 
must  be  found  by  experiment. 

To  shoot  60  yards,  the  point  will  be 
nearer  the  target,  as  the  arrow  will  de- 
scribe a  low  arch,  and  to  shoot  100  yards 
there  is  a  decided  trajectory,  and  the 
point  of  aim  will  lie  above  the  target  on 


some  object  in  the  background.  In  all 
cases,  whether  on  the  near  or  far  side  of 
the  target,  this  object  must  be  in  line 
with  the  gold  of  the  target,  and  in  ele- 
vating to  the  point  of  aim  the  arrow 
should  take  a  straight  upward  line.  In 
drawing,  do  not  start  out  of  a  straight 
line,  so  that  you  will  have  to  swing 
around  in  a  curve. 

The  arrow,  as  has  been  said,  should 
be  drawn  to  the  steel  pile.  The  length 
of  the  arrow  should  be  such  that  when 
it  is  full  drawn  this  will  be  the  case. 
For  the  man  and  woman  of  average  arm 
length,  28  inches  and  25  inches,  respect- 
ively, are  right.  Rarely  does  one  re- 
quire longer  arrows,  but  many  short- 
armed  persons  take  27  and  24  inches, 
respectively. 

The  "game"  is  simple.  For  men  there 
is  the  York  Round — six  dozen  arrows 
at  100  yards,  four  dozen  at  80  yards 
and  two  dozen  at  60  yards;  and  the 
American  Round,  distinctive  to  this 
country,  consisting  of  90  arrows,  divided 
equally  at  60,  50,  and  40  yards.  For 
women  the  National  Round — four  dozen 
arrows  at  60  yards  and  two  dozen  at 
50 — corresponds  to  the  York,  while  their 
short  range  is  the  Columbia  Round,  72 
arrows  divided  at  50,  40,  and  30  yards. 
The  English  do  not  recognize  the  short 
ranges,  and  in  this  country  there  is  a 
lively  dispute  between  the  advocates  of 
long  and  short  range  shooting.  From 
personal  experience  the  writer,  who  has 
been  accredited  with  having  made  very 
rapid  progress  to  the  first  rank,  would 
recommend  the  beginner  to  shoot  at  50 
yards,  if  a  man,  and  40  yards  if  a 
woman,  until  fair  facility  in  handling 
the  implements  has  been  attained ;  then 
stick  to  the  long  range.  This  is  on  the 
theory  that,  having  become  able  to  hit 
the  target  at  tHe  long  range,  the  short 
ranges  follow  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  values  of  the  colors  on  the  target 
are  as  follows:  Gold,  9;  red,  7;  blue, 
5;  black,  3;  white,  1.  If  all  six  arrows 
at  an  "end"  hit  the  target,  one  on  each 
color,  that  "end"  would  be  scored  thus: 
6-25,  meaning  six  hits,  25  points.  An 
arrow  on  the  dividing  line  between  two 
colors  counts  for  the  higher.  If  an  ar- 
row rebounds,  or  passes  entirely  through 
the    target,    under    American    rules    it 
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counts  5.  To  compute  a  score  simply 
add  up  the  "ends."  A  beginner  should 
get  a  blank  book  and  from  the  start  keep 
his  record.  It  will  afford  him  much  sat- 
isfaction some  day. 

Yew  makes  the  best  bow,  and  is  the 
only  one  which  most  archers  of  above 
mediocre  skill  will  have.  But  good  yew 
is  hard  to  get  and  expensive.  Lance- 
wood  is  a  good  second,  but  also  is  scarce, 
but  we  can  get  an  abundance  of  what 
is  termed  "lemon  wood,"  or  washaba, 
from  the  West  Indies,  and  very  good 
bows  are  made  from  it;  the  cost  is  $4 
to  $6  each.  We  have  in  the  Cascade 
Mountains  of  Oregon  a  yew  that  is  a 
close  second  to  the  superb  Spanish  and 
Italian  yew  which  the  English  use,  but 
will  not  export  ordinarily,  and  for  the 
last  fifteen  years  our  best  archers  have 
depended  on  this. 

Inasmuch  as  the  makers  of  archery 
tackle  in  this  country  are  few,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  mention  their  names.  Oregon 
yew  bows  are  made  by  Captain  F.  S. 
Barnes,  of  Forest  Grove,  Ore.,  a  true 
sportsman,  who  is  as  keen  scented  for  a 


good  yew  log  in  the  mountains  as  a 
hunter  stalking  deer.  A  good  "clean" 
log,  without  disqualifying  knots,  is  hard 
to  find.  It  takes  six  years  to  season  it 
properly  and  even  then,  after,  to  all  out- 
ward appearances,  the  wood  is  perfect, 
the  sticks  may  be  found  so  defective  that 
few  or  no  bows  may  be  made.  Consid- 
ering all  this,  Captain  Barnes'  price, 
$25,  is  low.  He  supplies  cheaper  grades 
also,  and  a  full  line  of  tackle. 

Five  or  six  years  ago  James  Duff,  an. 
experienced  bow  and  arrow  maker  of 
Edinburgh  and  London,  came  over  here 
and  now  has  his  shop  at  130  Zabriskie 
street,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  He  makes  or 
supplies  all  tackle  and  gives  full  direc- 
tions for  its  use.  Standard  tackle,  both 
native  and  imported,  can  be  secured 
from  the  best  sporting  goods  dealers  in 
the  large  cities.  There  never  has  been 
any  difficulty  in  getting  good  English 
arrows,  but  many  of  our  archers  of  high- 
est skill,  who  want  something  extra  fine, 
have  their  arrows  made  by  Professor 
A.  G.  Whitman,  of  Melrose,  Mass., 
who  started  the  work  as  a  labor  of  love. 


[Those  who  wish  to  learn  more  of  the  organization  side  of  Archery  should  commu- 
nicate with  Mr.  Burton  Payne  Gray,  President  of  the  National  Archery  Association, 
Tremont  Building,  Boston,  Mass.  Books  recommended  are:  Spalding's  Archery  Guide, 
revised  by  Dr.  E.  B.  Weston;  Col.  Waldron's  "Archery  for  Beginners,"  London:  Horace 
Cox,  N.  Y. ;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  Baminton  Library  Book  on  Archery;  Horace  A. 
Ford's  "Theory  and  Practice  of  Archery,"  not  to  forget  the  "Toxoprilus"  of  Roger 
Ascham,  Queen  Elizabeth's  instructor  in  Archery.] 
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CHOOSING  THE  DOG 


By  WILLIAMS  HAYNES 

A  Discussion  of  the  Suitability  of  Various  Well  Known  Breeds 
for  Different  Conditions  of  Use  and  Environment 


1HE  very  first  question  that 
has  to  be  answered  by 
any  prospective  dog  own- 
er, whether  he  intends  to 
have  a  single  dog — a  sort 
of  canine  factotum  com- 
bining a  policeman  for  his  property,  a 
playmate  for  his  children  and  a  pal  for 
himself — or  whether  he  is  planning  to 
collect  a  strong  kennel  of  show  cracks 
and  breeding  stock  is:  "Which  breed 
shall  I  keep?" 

This  is  an  important  question,  for  a 
great  deal  of  the  pleasure  of  dog  keeping 
depends  upon  its  correct  answer.  It  is 
also  a  very  personal  question,  and  I 
should  feel  guilty  of  unseeming  obtru- 
siveness  in  offering  any  advice  had  not 
experience  shown  that  many  go  in  for 
some  certain  variety  of  dogs  quite  heed- 
lessly. Sometimes  a  little  careful  thought 
at  the  beginning  will  prevent  serious 
misunderstanding  and  disappointment. 

Often  it  happens  that  the  prospective 
dog  owner  has  some  very  decided  ideas 
of  his  own  as  to  which  breed  he  wants  to 
adopt.  If  this  is  the  case,  and  those 
ideas  are  practical,  they  should  be  fol- 
lowed. Some  particular  breed  may  have 
special  attractions  for  him.  If  possible, 
this  is  the  breed  he  should  take  up. 

As  the  late  Dr.  Varnum  Mott  has  so 
truly  said  in  his  little  monograph  on  the 
Boston  Terrier,  love  is  a  contagious  dis- 
ease in  the  dog.  The  more  you  love 
your  dogs  the  more  they  will  love  you, 
and  you  are  very  much  more  apt  to  love 
a  dog  of  a  breed  that  you  have  selected 
for  the  reason  that  you  like  them  than 
one  of  a  variety  you  may  have  decided  to 
keep  merely  for  logical,  ulterior  motives. 
This  consideration  is  all-important  for 
the  one-dog  man,  and  it  is  only  slightly 
less  so  for  the  fancier,  since  the  breed  to 
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which  he  is  naturally  attracted  will  in 
all  probability  hold  his  interest  longest. 

Of  course,  it  may  possibly  happen  that 
a  man  who  lives  in  a  five-room  apart- 
ment in  some  large  city  may  at  the  same 
time  be  consumed  with  a  burning  desire 
for  a  Great  Dane  or  a  St.  Bernard;  or 
one  who  lives  in  a  mining  camp  in  the 
Canadian  Rockies  may  be  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  sun  rises  and  sets  behind 
a  Japanese  Spaniel  or  a  Mexican  Hair- 
less. In  such  cases  when  the  ideas  are 
unpractical,  some  other  selection  will 
have  to  be  made  or  the  dog  keeping  will 
not  be  a  success. 

Other  prospective  dog  owners  may 
have  no  special  preference.  They  believe 
that  all  dogs  are  good.  They,  however, 
overlook  the  fact  that  some  are  better 
than  others,  and  that  there  is  usually  one 
that  for  their  particular  purposes  will  be 
best. 

It  is  for  those  whose  ideas  on  "which 
breed"  are  not  practical  and  for  those 
who  have  no  definite  choice,  that  these 
few  words  on  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  the  different  varieties  will 
prove  most  suggestive  and  useful.  It 
would  indeed  be  presumptuous  to  tell  you 
to  go  in  for  those  breeds  that  are  my  own 
special  favorites,  and  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  take  up  pro  and  con  each  of 
the  seventy-five-odd  breeds  recognized  by 
the  American  Kennel  Club.  Some  gen- 
eral rules  can  be  formulated,  however, 
that  cover  several  varieties  at  once. 
These  can  only  serve  as  guide-posts, 
pointing  out  for  each  the  way  to  his  own 
final,  personal  selection. 

Quite  the  most  obvious  thing  about 
any  breed  of  dogs  is  their  size.  This 
may  often  be  a  consideration  of  prime 
importance.  There  are  large  dogs  that 
weigh  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and 
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tiny  toy  dogs  that  "tip  the  beam"  at  but 
five,  with  a  pretty  complete  scale  of  all 
intermediate  weights. 

The  large  dogs  require  plenty  of  room 
and  to  be  kept  in  good  condition  must 
have  a  great  deal  of  exercise.  Their 
board  bills  are  big,  and  express  charges 
(figured  at  so  much  per  pound  per  mile) 
are  heavy — two  things  for  the  embryo 
fancier  to  balance  against  his  purse.  As 
a  rule,  they  are  not  overwhelmingly  pop- 
ular, though  they  always  have  a  faithful 
coterie  of  good  friends.  As  guards  they 
excel  because  of  the  good  moral  effect  of 
a  big,  powerful  dog;  and  there  is  cer- 
tainly nothing  that  gives  that  final  touch 
of  completeness  to  a  large  country  place 
so  perfectly  as  an  impressive,  thorough- 
bred dog. 

The  medium-sized  dogs  —  say  from 
forty  to  seventy  pounds  in  weight — are 
also  better  for  the  country  than  the  city. 
Within  these  limits  we  find  some  re- 
markably useful  and  popular  varieties; 
the  bird  dogs,  the  Airedale,  the  Collie 
and  the  English  Bulldog.  Generally 
speaking,  unless  one  has  plenty  of 
grounds,  or  wishes  to  make  a  special 
point  of  size,  the  breeds  of  medium 
weight  will  be  more  universally  satis- 
factory than  the  exceptionally  heavy  va- 
rieties. They  are  certainly  easier  to 
handle  and  much  cheaper  to  keep. 

The  small  dogs — ranging  between  fif- 
teen and  thirty-five  pounds — are  numer- 
ous. Among  them  we  find  the  greatest 
number  of  well-known  and  well-liked 
varieties.  They  are  small  enough  to  be 
city  size  yet  often  enough  of  a  dog  to  be 
very  useful  in  the  country.  As  a  rule 
they  and  the  medium-sized  dogs  are  more 
apt  to  be  physically  sound  than  either 
the  giants  or  the  dwarfs. 

The  toy  dogs  are  always  in  demand, 
are,  however,  essentially  a  pet  dog  for 
and  they  command  fabulous  prices.  They 
town,  and  are  more  ornamental  than 
useful.  They  are  often  delicate.  They 
require  care,  but  their  small  size  and 
their  dispositions  fit  them  admirably  for 
the  fancy  of  the  ladies. 

Another  very  obvious  thing  about  any 
breed  of  dogs  is  the  coat  they  wear.  This 
may  also  be  a  factor  in  one's  decision, 
but  it  will  never  be  so  important  a  one 
as  size.     There   are   five    distinct   coats 


found  among  the  different  thoroughbred 
dogs:  the  smooth,  the  wire,  the  long,  the 
stand-off,   the  corded. 

The  smooth  coat  is  the  most  common 
and  by  long  odds  the  easiest  to  keep  in 
good  condition.  It  does  not  have  to  be 
laboriously  cultivated  to  any  desired 
length  nor  does  it  have  to  be  plucked 
and  singed  and  combed  to  any  regulation 
shortness. 

Advantages    of   the    Wire    Coat 

The  wire  jacket,  which  we  ordinarily 
associate  with  the  terrier  family,  is  fa- 
mous for  its  non-shedding  qualities.  It 
is,  however,  infamous  for  the  barbering 
that  has  to  be  practiced  to  keep  it  in 
show  shape.  In  the  house,  a  wire  coat 
is  an  everlasting  joy  for  of  all  varieties 
it  sheds  the  least  easily  and  is  the  most 
easy  to  remove  from  rugs  and  chairs  and 
clothes.  On  the  other  hand,  it  requires 
a  regular  "tonsorial  artist"  to  put  a  wire 
dog  down  in  the  show  ring,  trimmed  in 
the  approved  style. 

The  long  coat  is  always  undeniably  at- 
tractive. It  must,  however,  be  well 
cared  for,  or  it  will  detract  from  rather 
than  add  to  a  dog's  appearance.  Noth- 
ing is  prettier  than  a  nice  long,  smooth, 
silky  coat;  but  nothing  is  more  hideous 
than  one  that  has  become  thin,  scraggly 
and  patchy  looking.  Moreover,  when  its 
owner  is  shedding,  a  long  coat  is  not 
pleasant  in  the  house. 

The  stand-off  coat,  such  as  is  worn 
by  the  Collie  and  the  Pomeranian,  is 
another  good-looking  coat.  It,  too,  needs 
pretty  constant  attention  or  it  will  soon 
become  anything  but  a  crowning  glory. 
It  is  not,  however,  the  hardest  coat  in 
the  world  to  keep  in  good  condition. 

The  corded  coat  is  uncommon.  It  is 
only  found  on  three  different  breeds,  and 
the  Poodle  is  the  only  one  that  is  at  all 
common.  It  is  far  from  being  easy  to 
keep  up  to  the  bench  show  standards 
and  it  has  a  rather  unsavory  reputation 
for  its  disagreeable  odor. 

This  question  of  coats  is  not  so  impor- 
tant. It  is  more  or  less  a  case  of  six  of 
one  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  other.  With 
reasonable  care  any  of  them  can  be  kept 
presentable,  though  naturally  it  is  more 
work  to  keep  them  up  to  the  show  ring 
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requirements.  Some  dogs — this  applies 
to  any  kind  of  coat — are  naturally  good 
coated.  They  need  but  little  attention. 
But  there  are  bad  coated  dogs  (and  it  is 
sad  to  have  to  say  that  these  are  in  the 
unpopular  majority)  who  are  the  bane  of 
the  exhibitor's  existence. 

In  offering  special  prizes  at  the  bench 
shows,  it  is  the  usual  custom  to  collect 
the  various  breeds  under  the  general 
heads  of  sporting  and  non-sporting  dogs. 
Following  this  classification,  wTe  will 
bring  out  more  considerations  helpful  in 
narrowing  the   ultimate   choice. 

The  sporting  dogs  include  several 
sharply  defined  families,  families  in  blood 
and  breeding  as  well  as  in  looks  and 
uses.  There  are  the  hounds,  the  bird 
dogs,  the  spaniels  and  the  terriers. 

The    Hound   Breed    the   Most   Ancient 

The  hounds  lay  claim,  and  wTith  ex- 
cellent proofs  to  back  them  up,  to  being 
the  oldest  canine  race,  and  so  we  are  not 
surprised  to  find  among  them  varied  but 
distinct  types.  A  very,  very  old  sport- 
ing classification  of  the  family  separates 
them  into  hounds  that  hunt  by  sight,  the 
Greyhounds  and  the  various  Wolf- 
hounds, and  those  that  hunt  by  scent, 
Foxhounds,  Beagles,  Bassets  and  the 
Bloodhounds.  Each  branch  of  the  fam- 
ily shows  among  its  members  marked 
similarity  of   type. 

Here  in  America,  since  most  of  the 
States  have  legislated  against  rabbit 
coursing  and  the  physical  geography  of 
the  country  does  not  favor  wolf  coursing, 
the  sight-hunting  hounds  have  become 
companions.  But  the  scent-hunting 
breeds  are  in  constant  demand  for  sport- 
ing purposes.  None  of  the  hound  fam- 
ily, excepting  the  jolly  little  Beagle  and 
the  stately  Scottish  Deerhound,  noted 
for  his  quiet  affection  and  his  faithful- 
ness, have  temperaments  specially  fitting 
them  for  house  dogs. 

Of  the  bird  dogs,  two  are  among  the 
most  widely  popular  breeds  we  have. 
The  English  Setter  and  the  English 
Pointer,  though  not  closely  related  by 
blood,  are  both  roughly  similar  in  size 
and  outline.  Both  have  the  same  sphere 
of  usefulness.  Both  have  hosts  of  sup- 
porters.    Any  choice  between  them  must 


rest  ultimately  upon  the  difference  ir 
long  and  short  coats.  Shooting  men 
have  fought  many  bitter  battles  over  thi« 
choice — the  pointer  enthusiasts  claiming 
that  the  short  coat,  because  it  dries 
quickly  and  does  not  collect  burs  and 
stickers,  is  the  ideal  one  for  the  sporting 
dog;  while  the  Setter's  friends  point  out 
that  the  long  coat  is  actual  protection  in 
rough  going,  where  a  thin-skinned; 
short-haired  dog  will  be  cut  to  ribbons 
in  the  thickets. 

The  Spaniels  are  a  large  group,  but 
in  this  country,  leaving  out  the  Toys  and 
the  Setters  which,  strictly  speaking,  are 
members  of  the  family,  they  have  but  one 
popular  representative,  the  little  Cocker. 
All  of  this  family,  excepting  the  Irish 
Water  Spaniel,  have  long,  silky  coats. 
They  are  usually  sound  and  healthy  and 
have  plenty  of  life  without  being  over- 
boisterous. 

i  The  Terriers  are  a  host  in  themselves, 
!and  among  them  we  find  the  most  popu- 
lar of  all  breeds.  They  range  in  size 
from  fifteen  to  forty-five  pounds.  They 
come  in  smooth,  wire,  and  long  coats. 
All  of  them  are  game  and  sporting. 
They  have  uniformly  marvelous  consti- 
tutions. They  are  bright  as  brass,  have 
excellent  dispositions  and  are  splendid 
watch  dogs  and  ideal  pals.  There  is, 
therefore,  a  good  deal  of  excuse  for  the 
boast  of  their  friends  that  there  is  no  sat- 
isfying a  man  who  cannot  find  a  Terrier 
to  suit  him.  They  are  a  truly  remark- 
able family  in  that  all  members  have  the 
same  rough-and-ready  spirit,  the  same  ut- 
ter gameness,  the  same  lively,  likable  dis- 
position, clothed  in  many  different  ex- 
teriors. For  an  all-round  dog,  •  a  good 
Terrier  is  hard  to  beat,  and  they  come  in 
such  assorted  sizes  that  a  man  in  a  city 
apartment  or  one  on  a  thousand-acre 
farm  can  pick  out  a  variety  to  fit  his 
needs. 

The  non-sporting  dogs  are  so  hetero- 
geneous a  collection  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  divide  them  into  regular  families.  In 
sizes  and  shapes  they  differ  very  greatly. 
Some  of  them  are  famous  as  watch- 
dogs ;  others  are  sheep  and  cattle  herd- 
ers ;  but  most  of  them  are  not  backed  up 
by  any  avowedly  utilitarian  purpose. 

The  Bulldog  group,  including  the 
English    Bulldog,    the    French    Bulldog 
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and  the  Boston  Terrier,  are  a  fairly 
well-defined  class.  Each  of  these  breeds 
is  tremendously  popular,  and  the  prices 
that  are  paid  for  good  show  specimens 
are  record-breaking.  These  breeds  are, 
however,  troublesome  to  breeders,  for 
the  puppies  are  born  with  such  large 
skulls  that  the  bitches  often  have  diffi- 
culty at  whelping  time.  Moreover,  none 
of  them,  because  of  their  short  faces,  are 
easily  brought  through  a  stiff  attack  of 
distemper.  There  is  also  some  tendency 
to  throat  and  lung  troubles.  "For  a' 
that,"  their  hundreds  of  supporters  are 
all  ready  to  swear  that  "the  game  is  well 
worth  the  candle." 

Among  the  toy  dogs  (who  form  the 
only  other  well-marked  group  in  the 
non-sporting  division)  it  is  a  hard  and 
thankless  task  to  try  and  pick  the  favor- 
ite. Fickle  Mistress  Fashion  has  quite 
a  bit  to  say  in  toy  circles,  and  the  breed 
that  she  pampers  to-day  she  may  discard 
to-morrow.  The  various  toy  Spaniels 
(English,  Japanese  and  Pekinese)  are 
all  typical  of  their  race  in  their  very  af- 
fectionate temperaments  and  their  long, 
silky  coats.  Each  differs  in  type  and 
in  coloring.  The  toy  Terriers,  the  Pom- 
eranian and  the  Griffon  Bruxellois,  are 
more  lively  in  disposition.  They  have 
been  called  "big  little  dogs,"  and  the 
phrase  fits  them  well. 

It  is  unjust  to  say  that  all  toy  dogs 
are  effete  weaklings,  but  it  is  certainly 
true  that  physically  they  cannot  stand 
as  much  as  the  larger  breeds.  Individ- 
uals differ  greatly  in  this  respect,  and 
purchasers  of  toy  dogs  (though  few  seem 
to  do  so)  would  be  wise  -if  they  would 
be  willing  to  exchange  extreme  diminu- 
tiveness  for  good  health. 

One  who  is  planning  to  start  a  kennel 
must  not  overlook  the  status  of  the  breed 
he  purposes  to  adopt.  He  is  sure  to 
have  more  puppies  than  he  can  possibly 
keep.  These  "extras"  must  be  offered 
for  sale,  and  the  condition  of  the  dog 
market  must  be  figured  on.  The  more 
popular  breeds  always  find  a  ready  sale, 
and,  when  the  dog  for  sale  possesses 
quality,  bring  good  prices.  But  this 
rule  works  both  ways.  If  a  dog  of  a 
popular  breed  is  easy  to  sell  he  will  be 
expensive  to  buy.  Moreover,  competi- 
tion in  the  show  ring  is  keen  in  the  well- 


supported  varieties.  In  the  less  popular 
breeds,  it  is  very  much  easier  for  a  ken- 
nel to  make  a  reputation.  A  kennel  with 
a  well-known  name  usually  has  little 
difficulty  in  disposing  of  its  stock,  for 
there  are  always  buyers  for  all  Weeds 
of  dogs. 

A  breed  that  has  a  real  use  behind 
them — like  the  sporting  breeds,  the  Ter- 
riers, and  those  used  on  the  farms — is 
always  a  more  staple  investment  than  a 
purely  "fancy"  variety.  The  culls,  which 
have  not  sufficient  quality  to  win  at  the 
shows,  find  a  ready  market. 

Stick  to   One  Breed 

Once  the  final  decision  of  "which 
breed?"  has  been  made,  a  fancier  should 
stick  like  glue  to  the  dogs  he  has  chosen. 
Dog  fashions  change  from  time  to  time. 
We  have  all  seen  the  ups  and  downs  of 
different  good  breeds,  but  the  man  who 
changes  his  dogs  with  the  change  in 
styles  will  never  have  a  kennel  that  be- 
comes a  real  power  in  any  variety. 
"Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day,"  and  one 
cannot  hope  to  accomplish  anything  that 
will  be  lasting  in  a  season  or  two. 

There  is  another  warning  that  should 
be  sounded — not  only  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  are  entering  the  dog  fancy,  but 
also  for  some  who  have  won  quite 
enough  prizes  to  put  them  out  of  the 
Novice  and  Limited  Classes  into  the 
Open.  Do  not  go  in  for  too  many  differ- 
ent breeds!  There  is  always  a  great 
temptation  to  collect  a  string  of  good 
dogs  of  various  breeds  to  send  through 
the  show  circuit.  There  have  been,  it  is 
true,  some  strong  variety  kennels^  but 
generally  their  strength  is  more  apparent 
than  real,  for  it  is  seldom  that  the  variety 
kennel  is  anything  more  than  a  "mug- 
hunting"  proposition.  By  their  puppies 
ye  shall  know  them,  and  the  really  im- 
portant kennel  is  the  one  from  which  a 
good  crop  of  home-bred  winners  comes 
each  season. 

The  embryo  fancier,  having  carefully 
answered  the  question  of  "which  breed?" 
should  set  to  work  to  learn  all  that  he 
possibly  can  about  that  breed.  He  is 
sure  to  devour  eagerly  all  that  he  can 
find  about  them  in  the  sporting  maga- 
zines and  kennel  papers,  and  he  should 
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study  the  various  monographs  that  have 
been  written  by  different  authorities. 
This  book  learning  is  useful  and  interest- 
ing. 

To  know  about  your  favorite  breed's 
origin,  when  and  how  and  why  they 
were  first  developed,  will  explain  their 
conformation,  their  coats,  their  talents 
and  temperament.  It  will  also  add  to 
the  interest  you  have  in  your  dogs  and 
the  pleasure  you  derive  from  them. 
Learn  also  all  you  can  of  the  famous 
strains  and  the  great  dogs  of  the  past. 
This,  you  will  find,  is  the  best  possible 
equipment  for  a  successful  breeder.  Fi- 
nally, digest  the  Standard.  Read  it  and 
re-read  it,  and  have  some  doggy  friend 
who  is  capable  of  doing  so  interpret  its 
meaning,  using  real  dogs  as  living  ex- 
amples. First,  last,  and  all  the  time,  see 
and  examine  as  many  good  specimens  as 
you  possibly  can.  Visit  any  kennels  you 
can  reach  in  a  day's  journey.  You  are 
sure  of  a  warm  welcome.  Go  to  all  the 
shows  that  are  held  in  your  neighbor- 


hood. Watch  the  judging  of  your  breed, 
and  try  to  understand  the  why  and 
wherefore  of  the  decisions. 

Dog  showing  and  breeding  is  a  won- 
derful hobby  for  one  who  loves  a  good 
dog.  It  is,  however,  a  hobby  that  brooks 
none  but  a  hard  rider.  No  dog  fancier 
lives  who  would  not  rather  "talk  dog" 
than  eat,  for  the  simple  reason  that  if 
such  a  marvel  ever  did  exist  he  would 
long  since  have  died  of  indigestion. 

It  is  indeed  a  fascinating  game,  but  it 
is  a  hard  game,  and  there  are  sure  to  be 
bitter  disappointments  and  losses.  There 
is  no  royal  road  to  success.  Sometimes 
it  seems  that  there  is  a  big  element  of 
luck  in  the  fancy,  but  in  the  long  run 
the  man  who  knows  his  breed  and  loves 
it,  who  keeps  his  dogs  in  the  best  condi- 
tion and  who  uses  most  care  and  best 
judgment  in  his  buyings  and  his  mat- 
ings,  will  come  out  on  top  of  the  heap. 
There  is  a  lot  of  solid  satisfaction  and 
plenty  of  reward  for  those  who  perse- 
vere. 


SOME  USES  FOR  YOUR  OLD  BOOTS 


By  A.  E.  SWOYER 


HEN  the  hip-boots  of 
the  trout  fisherman 
have,  after  contact 
with  many  a  snag, 
become  so  leaky  that 
it  is  difficult  to  tell 
which  hole  the  feet  should  be  put  into, 
they  have  apparently  seen  their  best 
days.  To  the  sportsman  who  delights  in 
"making  things"  and  who  has  no  objec- 
tion to  saving  a  dollar,  however,  their 
usefulness  is  not  half  over.  The  secret 
lies  in  the  judicious  use  of  some  bicycle 
tire  cement  and  a  pair  of  shears,  for  from 
the  light  rubber  uppers  many  articles 
may  be  made;  which,  while  they  may 
not  have  the  neatness  and  finish  of  the 
bought  goods,  are  thoroughly  waterproof 
and  will  not  harden  and  crack  after  a 
wetting,  as  will  leather. 

From  the  little  worn  uppers  of  a  pair 
of  discarded  boots  I  have  made  the  fol- 


lowing articles — revolver  holster,  knife 
case,  camera  cover,  soap-and-washrag  re- 
ceptacle, tackle  wallet  and  a  match  case 
protector,  all  waterproof  as  far  as  any- 
thing except  complete  immersion  is  con- 
cerned. After  all  this  there  was  enough 
left  over  to — well,  to  do  some  things 
which  will  be  mentioned  in  later  para- 
graphs ! 

The  holster  was  laid  out  by  laying  the 
gun  down  upon  a  sheet  of  the  rubber  and 
tracing  its  outline  with  a  soft  pencil; 
it  was  then  folded  over  to  determine  how 
much  margin  was  to  be  allowed  to  form 
a  straight  lap  in  front  and  to  leave  a  flap 
at  the  top  long  enough  to  cover  the  re- 
volver butt  and  be  fastened  with  a  but- 
ton and  buttonhole  arrangement  to  the 
body  of  the  holster.  A  touch  of  tire 
cement  along  the  edges  of  the  seam  and 
drying  under  pressure  completed  a  hol- 
ster :  ^pervious  to  ordinary  moisture,  and 
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which  driving  rain  or  sleet  will  not  pene- 
trate. The  strap  for  the  belt  was  sewn 
on  with  waxed  thread,  to  avoid  the 
slightest  possibility  of  its  working  loose 
and  resulting  in  the  loss  of  the  weapon. 

The  knife  cases  are  of  two  patterns. 
For  a  sheath  knife  it  is  advisable  to  ce- 
ment the  rubber  over  a  wooden  or  leather 
form  in  which  is  the  groove  for  the 
knife ;  rubber  alone  js  too  apt  to  be  cut 
by  the  sharp  blade.  For  a  clasp  knife, 
however,  the  case  is  different  and  I 
have  found  that  the  small  rubber  wallet 
which  I  have  made  prevents  all  chance 
of  rusting  the  knife,  no  mater  how  wet 
the  pocket  in  which  it  is  contained  be- 
comes. 

The  same  applies  to  tobacco;  if  you 
carry  it  in  a  rubber  pouch,  well  and  good 
— but  if  you  are  primitive  and  carry  it  in 
the  original  tin !  Well,  you  surely  have 
cursed  the  fate  which  caught  you  in  a 
rainstorm,  stranded  under  a  streaming 
tree  with  the  water  trickling  cheerfully 
down  inside  your  collar — and  no  dry  to- 
bacco to  bring  a  light  into  your  gloom. 
The  writer  carries  matches  and  tobacco, 
not  in  a  rubber  wallet,  but  wound  in  a 
strip  of  that  material  wide  enough  to 
permit  of  the  edges  being  folded  over, 
the  whole  being  held  with  a  stout  rub- 
ber band.  Simple  to  make,  but  it 
works ! 

As  for  the  camera  case,  perhaps  you 
have  carried  an  expensive  instrument  on 
a  trip  into  the  wilds  in  the  hope  of  se- 
curing a  few  world-beating  negatives; 
the  kind  you  see  on  the  covers  of  the  out- 
door journals.  Also,  perhaps  you  have 
found  when  you  attempted  to  make  said 
masterpieces  that  your  films  were  so 
stuck  together  as  to  be  useless  and  that 
the  damp  had  warped  your  camera  so 
that  it  leaked  light  like  mosquito  netting 

at  noon.     And  then  you  said ?     At 

any  rate,  you  wouldn't  have  said  it  if  you 
had  made  a  case  for  the  kodak,  with  a 
double  bottom  and  side  flaps  to  be  tucked 
in  over  the  instrument  before  the  back 
flap  was  pulled  down  and  buttoned.  Such 
a  case,  if  made  with  tight  seams  and 
coated  with  a  dressing  of  celluloid  dis- 
solved in  amyl  acetate  (banana  oil  is  the 
common  name,  and  the  celluloid  may  be 
obtained  from  old  films  with  the  emul- 
sion scrubbed  off)   is  so  watertight  that 


it  will  stand  a  short  immersion — such  as 
a  spill  in  the  brook — without  harmful 
leakage.  To  do  this,  however,  it  must 
be  made  so  tight  a  fit  for  the  camera  that 
it  is  stretched  very  tightly  when  the  lat- 
ter is  inside,  and  a  strap  and  buckle  taken 
from  the  boot  used  to  fasten  the  flap 
down.  This  stretching  holds  the  unce- 
mented  portions  so  closely  that  consider- 
able pressure  is  necessary  to  force  water 
through. 

The  soap-and-rag  holder  may  appear  a 
trifle  civilized  to  the  seasoned  camper, 
but  if  he  has  to  leave  in  a  hurry  for  his 
outing  and  throw  the  duffle  carelessly  to- 
gether it  will  serve  a  purpose.  It  con- 
sists of  two  wallets,  one  much  smaller 
than  the  other,  but  large  enough  to  hold 
a  cake  of  soap.  The  wet  soap  may  be 
placed  inside  and  the  closed  packet  placed 
in  the  larger  wallet,  which  also  holds  the 
damp  wash-rag.  This  protects  the  sur- 
rounding goods  from  damp,  and  is  less 
wasteful  of  soap  and  neater  than  wrap- 
ping the  former  in  the  wet  cloth  and 
bundling  the  whole  into  a  newspaper. 
Should  the  inside  of  the  rubber  or  the 
cloth  lining  be  much  soiled  it  may  be 
scrubbed  clean  with  a  brush  and  warm 
water  before  the  material  is  made  up 
into  the  rag  case. 

Not  all  of  the  uses  of  sheet  rubber 
or  of  the  lowly  boot  top  are  expressed 
in  the  making  of  cases  and  wallets.  It 
may  be  that  you  purchased  a  waterproof 
fishing  hat — and  found,  in  the  midst  of 
an  April  downpour  when  the  trout  had 
ceased  to  bite  and  you  had  a  chance  to 
dwell  upon  your  troubles — that  it  was 
as  waterproof  as  a  fine  sponge.  If  you 
had  sewed  a  round  piece  of  rubber  in- 
side the  top  before  starting  out,  you 
would  not  only  have  had  a  dry  dome  of 
thought  but  your  somewhat  expensive  hat 
would  not  be  the  shapeless  mass  which 
now  represents  your  good  dollars. 

One  final  utilization  of  a  piece  of  the 
trusty  boot,  a  use  involving  health  and 
happiness:  stitch  a  large  section  of  rub- 
ber neatly  to  the  inside  of  your  trousers 
and  you  can  greet  the  dampness  of  a 
mossy  knoll  or  marshy  brook-side  with 
a  smile,  besides  avoiding  the  doctor's 
bills  often  necessitated  by  carelessness  in 
sitting  on  a  cold  rock  in  the  springtime — 
or  any  other  time. 


THE  ALL-AROUND  GAME  OF 

TENNIS 


By  RAYMOND  D.  LITTLE 

PART  I 


When  to  Stay  Back  and  When  to  Come  Up  for  the  Purpose  of 

Combatting  the  Volleyer 


T  has  been  shown  that  the  base-line 
game  as  played  by  the  pioneers  of 
tennis  was  superseded  by  the  net- 
game  and  that  this  in  turn  is  pass- 
ing away  before  the  intelligent  com- 
-li>  bination  of  its  virtues  with  those 
of  its  forerunner.  How  to  develop  this 
intelligent  combination  is  one  of  the  most 
important  and  interesting  problems  of 
practical  tennis  competition.  And  that 
it  is  also  a  difficult  one  is  proved  by  the 
limited  number  of  players  who  have  been 
able  to  solve  it. 

When  should  we  stay  back?  When 
should  we  go  up?  And  how  should  we 
combine  the  forward  and  backward  posi- 
tions in  such  a  way  that  our  game  may 
be  given  the  most  effective  variation? 
Here  are  three  questions  which  the  mod- 
ern player  is  setting  himself  to  answer. 
Unlike  the  base-line  player,  he  does  not 
stay  back  until  he  is  forced  to  go  up  in 
order  to  reach  a  ball,  and  unlike  the  net 
player,  he  does  not  rush  in  with  almost 
mechanical  repetition. 

Nor  does  he  stay  up  half  of  the  time 
and  back  half  of  the  time.  Even  the 
strongest  reactionary  from  the  period  of 
excessive  volleying  which  we  have  just 
finished  would  probably  be  forced  to  ad- 
mit that  the  net  position  must  be  occu- 
pied at  least  three-quarters  of  the  time — 
when  a  player  finds  it  possible  to  occupy 
it — must,  that  is,  if  we  wish  to  play  our 
strongest  game.  In  other  words,  we 
shall  win  seventy-five  points  at  the  net 
for  every  twenty-five  that  we  win  from 
the  base-line.  If  this  were  not  so  the 
persistent  volleyer  would  not,  as  he  does, 
win  from  the  persistent  base-liner  about 
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seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  time.  It  is 
so,  moreover,  -in  spite  of  the  many 
matches  wherein  the  great  majority  of 
points  are  scored  from  the  base-line. 

But  every  principle  of  tennis  strategy 
has  to  be  adapted  to  immediate  condi- 
tions. That  accounts  greatly  for  the 
fascinating  quality  of  the  game.  Per- 
haps your  opponent,  celebrated  as  a  vol- 
leyer and  generally  much  weaker  on  his 
ground  strokes,  happens  one  day  to  be 
volleying  badly  and  playing  his  ground 
strokes  marvelously.  Naturally  that  is 
not  the  day  to  be  too  obstinate  about 
taking  the  net.  On  the  contrary,  force 
him  into  the  net  so  that  you  may  gain 
the  advantage  of  his  lapse  in  volleying 
and  discount  his  sudden  ability  to  play  a 
dangerous  back-court  game.  Perhaps  the 
match  will  be  won  without  taking  the 
net  at  all;  but  this  will  not  alter  the 
rule. 

Suppose  a  court  is  heavy  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  run  in  fast  enough  to  gain 
your  position  at  the  net.  In  that  case 
you  will  be  obliged  to  fall  back  on  your 
ground  strokes  and  make  them  compel 
openings  which  do  allow  you  to  go  in*. 
These  are  simple  enough  conditions — 
so  easy  to  understand  when  explained 
that  it  may  not  seem  worth  while  to 
mention  them ;  but  I  have  seen  match 
after  match  that  should  have  been  won, 
lost  because  a  player  failed  to  analyze 
the  way  his  opponent  was  playing  on  a 
particular  day,  or  the  conditions  of  a  spe- 
cial occasion.  Points  quite  as  simple  as 
those  cited  have  cast  the  balance  in  many 
important  matches. 

The  intelligent  all-around  game  must 
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take  all  these  simple  little  points  into 
consideration.  The  more  we  consider 
it  the  more  we  shall  see  that  the 
present-day  game  is  less  mechanical  than 
either  of  its  predecessors  and  demands 
not  only  a  better  repertory  of  shots  but 
greater  mental  elasticity.  It  permits  a 
varied  attack  limited  only  by  the  gener- 
alship of  the  player.  To  examine  in  de- 
tail a  few  different  kinds  of  points  is,  I 
think,  the  best  way  to  indicate  the  theory 
of  the  modern  game. 

In  starting  a  match  or  a  point  both 
men  are  back — the  server  just  beyond 
the  base-line  and  the  receiver  as  far  with- 
in the  base-line  as  safety  and  efficiency 
permit.  Perhaps  he  is  obliged  to  remain 
outside  the  line.  For  the  time  being  the 
game  is  between  two  back  court  oppo- 
nents. Let  us  see  what  are  the  possibili- 
ties of  their  play. 

Imagine  the  receiver  in  his  right-hand 
court  and  the  server  sending  him  a  hard 
straight  service  wide  to  his  forehand 
which  the  server  follows  in  to  the  net. 
There  are  five  things  which  the  receiver 
may  do.  He  may  lob,  cross  court  swift- 
ly or  with  a  "fadeaway,"  or  play  down 
the  side-line  swiftly  or  with  a  "fade- 
away." 

If  the  receiver  lobs  over  the  server's 
head  it  gives  him  an  opportunity  to  take 
the  net.  If  he  lobs  within  reach  of  the 
server  but  still  well  enough  to  make  it 
dangerous  for  the  server  to  "smash,"  he 
will  take  his  back  court  position.  And 
just  what  that  position  is  will  be  ex- 
plained later.  For  the  time  being  we 
know  at  least  that  he  is  unable  to  take 
the  net. 

If  the  server  has  played  a  swift  cross- 
court  shot  or  if  he  plays  down  the  side- 
line swiftly,  the  object  of  his  play  is  to 
pass  the  incoming  opponent.  Either  shot 
is  a  win  when  perfectly  played.  The 
side-line  shot  is  very  tempting  because  it 
is  perhaps  a  trifle  easier  of  execution. 
But  imagine  for  a  moment  that  it  is  not 
successful.  The  main  idea  of  the  side- 
line shot  is  direction.  One  wants  to 
play  it  so  close  to  the  side  that  the  server 
is  prevented  from  reaching  it.  It  must 
be  played  swiftly,  too,  so  that  the  server 
can  have  as  little  time  as  possible  to  dash 
out  of  his  course  from  base-line  to  net 
to  cover  it.    The  result  will  be,  nine 


times  out  of  ten,  a  ball  that  sails  pretty 
well  over  the  net.  Therefore  if  the 
server  does  cover  it  he  has  a  splendid  ball 
to  volley  and  a  great  many  times  he  can 
volley  for  an  ace. 

To  make  this  clear  will  necessitate 
explaining  the  question  of  position,  which 
in  turn  rests  on  a  sense  of  angle.  Sense 
of  angle  is  one  of  a  tennis  player's  great 
necessities.  There  is  an  ever-moving 
angle  whose  head  is  the  ball  at  the  mo- 
ment of  impact  with  the  racket,  and 
whose  sides  are  the  extreme  lines  of  flight 
which  the  ball  may  take  and  still  remain 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  court.  And 
the  proper  defensive  position  is  the  center 
of  this  angle — not  of  the  court. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  point  where  the 
receiver  has  attempted  to  pass  the  server 
rushing  in  down  the  side-line  and  the 
server  has  covered  the  shot.  What  is 
the  angle  of  this  shot?  It  may  be  sent 
back  straight  down  the  side-line  whence 
it  came.  That  is  one  side  of  the  angle. 
Or  it  may  go  sharply  cross  court,  so  that 
in  extreme  cases  its  line  of  flight  crosses 
the  side-line  at  a  point  well  within  the 
service  court.  Here  is  the  other  side  of 
the  angle — the  angle  of  the  possibilities 
of  that  shot. 

Covering  the   Cross-Court  Shot 

In  order  to  cover  this  latter  shot  the 
striker  would  have  to  run  in  a  line  al- 
most parallel  with  it  and  as  a  ball  having 
any  sort  of  pace  always  flies  faster  than 
the  player,  he  could  not  possibly  make 
a  return.  The  angle  of  this  shot,  there- 
fore, is  so  great  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  cover  it. 

When  I  say  that  a  player  has  to  have 
a  sense  of  angle  it  has  two  applications. 
One  must  realize  the  angle  of  one's  op- 
ponent's shots  in  order  to  be  able  to  get 
into  position,  which  is  on  a  line  drawn 
through  the  center  of  this  angle,  and  one 
must  realize  the  angle  of  one's  own  shots 
in  order  to  see  how  good  the  position  of 
the  opponent  is.  It  is  sometimes  decep- 
tive to  see  an  opponent  standing  off  from 
the  center  line  of  the  court  and  if  you 
do  not  have  a  sense  of  angle  you  may  be 
tempted  to  play  wrong.  The  very  court 
which  appears  to  be  least  covered  may  be 
the  one  that  is  most  protected. 
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We  have  seen,  then,  that  the  side-line 
shot  has  both  the  greatest  possibilities 
for  the  receiver  to  win  a  point  and  to 
lose  a  point.  The  safer  shot  is  the  cross- 
court  shot.  That  ought  to  be  played 
sharp  across  the  court  with  a  deep  drop. 
The  side  passing  shot,  so  long  as  it  has 
speed  and  direction,  is  about  equally  ef- 
fective against  an  opponent  taking  the 
net  whether  it  lands  just  within  the 
base-line  or  just  beyond  the  service-line. 

The  cross-court  shot,  on  the  other 
hand,  must  have  its  length  carefully  reg- 
ulated. Its  line  of  "flight  is  sure  to  be 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  net  and 
base-line,  but  unless  it  is  short  and  played 
with  a  deep  drop  it  will  sail  over  the 
side-line.  It  is  a  swift,  short  shot  de- 
signed to  pass  in  front  of  the  runner  be- 
fore he  can  arrive  near  enough  to  the  net 
to  reach  it.  But  in  case  he  does  reach  it 
he  has  at  best  a  low  volley  which  he 
can  either  "shoot"  back  from  whence  it 
came  or  else  play  down  the  side-line 
nearest  him.  The  striker's  cross-court 
shot  may  be  less  liable  to  pass  the  server 
but  this  is  more  than  counteracted  by  the 
fact  that  the  server  can  do  much  less 
damage  in  returning  it.  In  short,  when 
the  striker  plays  a  cross-court  passing  shot 
he  is  almost  in  the  center  of  the  possible 
angle  of  return,  whereas  when  he  plays 
the  side-line  passing  shot  he  is  far  off 
from  the  center  of  the  possible  angle  of 
return. 

Another  point  of  difference  between 
the  side-line  shot  and  the  cross-court  shot 
that  is  too  often  overlooked  brings  up 
the  question  of  the  height  of  the  net.  The 
cross-court  shot  passes  over  a  net  approxi- 
mately three  feet  high,  depending  on 
whether  it  goes  over  the  exact  center  of 
the  net  or  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  cen- 
ter where  the  net  has  begun  to  rise  to- 
ward the  post.  The  side-line  shot  passes 
over  a  net  about  three  feet  five  inches 
high,  the  net  being  almost  seven-sixths  as 
high  at  the  side  line  as  at  the  center — a 
difference  equal  to  twice  the  diameter  of 
the  ball. 

That  is  enough  of  a  difference  to  catch 
a  great  many  balls  at  the  side  which 
would  have  passed  over  the  center  of  the 
net  without  touching  it.  It  is  enough 
to  add  a  comparatively  great  element  of 
safety  to  the  cross-court  shot.     We  see 


then  that  the  side-line  shot  is  more  liable 
to  be  returned  for  an  ace.  The  cross- 
court  shot  is  safer,  frequently  results  in 
an  ace  for  the  striker,  and  does  not  per- 
mit the  server  to  make  such  a  dangerous 
return. 

These  same  shots,  when  played  as 
"fadeaways,"  involve  other  points  that 
affect  the  all-around  game — the  game  of 
spontaneous  judgment  and  varied  play. 
Perhaps  someone  will  ask  what  this  shot 
with  a  baseball  title  is.  It  is  an  easy 
little  shot  specially  invented  to  break  up 
the  dashing  volleyer,  and  I  do  not  know 
of  any  shot  which  is  more  calculated  to 
make  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  net  posi- 
tion look  foolish.  It  will  not  only  break 
up  a  man's  rush  to  the  net,  but  many 
times  it  will  allow  the  striker  to  follow 
it  in  to  the  net  and  gain  the  winning  po- 
sition. He  takes  the  net  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  his  adversary  is  already  there, 
and  turns  an  apparently  insecure  position 
into  a  winning  one,  because  it  is  almost 
certain  that  only  a  slow  "pop-shot"  can 
be  returned  from  his  "fadeaway."  In 
doubles — the  principles  of  which  will  be 
taken  up  in  a  later  article — it  is  indis- 
spensable. 

The  Problem  of  the  "Fadeaway" 

Suppose  the  striker,  from  the  position 
we  have  been  considering,  instead  of  try- 
ing to  send  a  sharp  cross-court  shot  past 
his  adversary,  hits  the  ball  extremely  soft- 
ly with  a  good  cut  and  slides  it  with 
just  enough  force  to  carry  the  distance 
over  the  net  so  that  it  drops  almost  dead 
in  the  server's  court.  And  suppose,  too, 
that  the  shot  is  well  directed  with  a  keen 
sense  of  angle.  Sometimes  it  will  es- 
cape the  server  entirely,  although  more 
often  the  slowness  of  its  pace  gives  the 
server  time  to  reach  it.  But  after  he 
reaches  it  what  can  he  do  with  it? 

He  cannot,  as  so  often  in  returning 
a  swift  ball,  simply  put  his  racket  in 
front  of  it  and  have  it  rebound  swiftly 
into  the  striker's  court.  For  the  "fade- 
away," when  well  executed,  is  practi- 
cally without  rebound.  Thus,  in  return- 
ing it  one  has  to  supply  all  the  force  for 
one's  own  shot.  On  account  of  its  soft- 
ness, too,  the  "fadeaway"  has  a  low 
bound,  so  that  it  has  to  be  lifted.     The 
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general  result  is  that  the  inrushing  serv- 
er has,  frequently  from  a  bad  position, 
to  take  a  low  ball  close  to  the  net  and 
supply  all  the  impetus  himself.  This 
latter  point  is  important  to  consider  be- 
cause you  can  often  make  a  low  volley 
from  a  swift  shot  very  successfully  on 
account  of  the  rebound.  But  to  play 
a  soft,  low  ball  from  close  to  the  net 
more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  time  com- 
pels one  to  "pop"  the  ball  over.  That 
is  why  it  is  possible  to  run  in  behind  a 
"fadeaway"   and   kill   the   return   of   it. 

Perhaps  the  first  time  the  "fadeaway" 
became  noticeable  for  its  success  was 
when  C.  B.  Neil,  that  great  volleyer, 
who  for  two  or  three  years  was  the  most 
feared  player  in  America,  met  Hovey  in 
the  semi-finals  at  Newport.  For  the 
"fadeaway"  had  its  share  in  preventing 
him  from  becoming  national  champion. 

Neil  had  mowed  down  one  hard  hit- 
ter after  another,  volleying  the  fastest 
ground  strokes  with  consistent  ease,  but 
Hovey  didn't  send  him  drive  after  drive. 
He  patted  soft  balls  just  over  the  net  to 
his  feet  so  that  Neil,  instead  of  getting 
a  good  snappy  volley  with  plenty  of  re- 
bound and  force  back  of  it,  had  almost 
to  scoop  the  ball  up  off  the  turf  and 
pop  it  back  to  Hovey  the  best  way  he 
could.  The  lesson  taught  by  Hovey  on 
that  occasion  has  been  remembered  by 
American  tennis  players  —  particularly 
doubles  players.  But  the  "fadeaway" 
cannot  be  played  from  a  swift  or  fast- 
breaking  service  because  the  rebound  of 
such  a  service  is  too  great  and  because  to 
overcome  the  service  and  also  give  your 
own  shot  its  direction  requires  more 
speed  than  a  "fadeaway"  can  afford  to 
have. 

The  "fadeaway"  not  only  has  its  own 
specific  value,  but  it  varies  a  man's  game. 
Before  taking  up  variety,  however,  and 
change  of  pace,  two  of  the  essentials  of 
the  modern  game,  we  might  look  closely 
at  another  shot  which  shows  how  keenly 
an  understanding  of  time  and  angle  can 
be  used.  Think  of  the  players  in  the 
position  where  we  have  seen  them,  the 
server  running  in  to  the  net,  the  striker 
playing  the  ball  wide  from  his  forehand. 
Let  the  striker,  instead  of  trying  to  drive 
down  the  side-line  or  execute  a  gentle 
"fadeaway,"    send    down    the    side-line 


what  is  called  in  tennis  patois  a 
"floater." 

A  floater  might  best  be  described  as  a 
high,  lingering,  passing  shot,  half  way 
between  a  lob  and  a  deep  drive.  Now, 
if  the  man  at  the  net  is  trying  to  cover 
a  low-passing  shot  he  can  jump  to  one 
side,  and  extend  himself  almost  hori- 
zontally without  falling  on  his  face  to 
recover  his  opponent's  attempt  to  pass 
him.  But  if  the  passing  shot  is  a 
"floater"  he  can't  put  his  body  far  off 
the  perpendicular  and  still  reach  high 
enough.  His  defense  is,  therefore,  nar- 
rowed by  an  appreciable  distance. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean,  try 
to  touch  a  wall  from  the  greatest  pos- 
sible distance  away.  You  will  find  that 
as  you  move  the  point  on  the  wall  which 
you  are  trying  to  reach  up  the  wall  you 
will  have  to  come  nearer  to  the  wall, 
and  as  you  straighten  your  body  and  lift 
your  arm  your  balancing  powers  dimin- 
ish rapidly.  Similarly  to  reach  a  side- 
line "floater"  you  have  to  bring  your 
whole  body  much  nearer  to  its  line  of 
flight.  If  you  work  this  out  with  a  dia- 
gram you  will  find  out  how  very  nice  a 
problem  in  timing  and  angle  it  can  be. 
For  of  course  if  the  "floater"  is  played 
so  slowly  that  it  gives  the  man  at  the  net 
time  to  cross  over  and  cover  the  in- 
creased territory  its  advantage  becomes 
almost  reversed. 

The  "floater"  is  essentially  a  half 
court  stroke  because  if  played  from  far 
back  it  would  give  the  opponent  time 
enough  to   run   across  and   "smash"   it. 

When  a  Slow  Ball  Is  Needed 

There  is  one  more  easy  shot  to  which 
I  would  like  to  call  attention  just  by 
way  of  indicating  how  closely  a  tennis 
player  has  to  think.  Often  we  have 
seen  a  player,  when  he  and  his  competi- 
tor are  both  playing  back,  dash  madly 
across  the  base-line  to  return  a  drive  that 
he  can  hardly  reach  and  try  to  drive 
with  all  his  strength.  Here  come  time 
and  angle  again.  The  player,^  being  so 
far  away  from  the  ball  that  it  is  with 
difficulty  that  he  reaches  it,  is  out  of  posi- 
tion and  unable  to  give  any  "follow- 
through"  to  his  shot,  so  that  if  he  does 
send    back    a    severe    return    it's    pure 
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chance.  And  what  if  he  does?  He  is 
far  out  of  position;  it  is  almost  certain 
that  he  won't  succeed  in  passing  his  op- 
ponent and  all  he  has  done  is  to  risk  a 
shot  that  won't  come  off  three  times  in 
ten  in  order  to  present  his  adversary 
with    a   very    valuable   time    advantage. 

What  a  man  wants  above  all  things 
when  he  is  far  out  of  position  is  time  to 
recover.  If  he  delivers  a  swift  ball  and 
a  swift  return  of  it  is  made,  the  return 
can  go  almost  anywhere  in  the  court  and 
pass  him.  Since  he  has  the  good  fortune 
to  see  that  his  opponent  is  staying  back 
he  can  return  a  deep,  slow  ball  with 
perfect  safety,  and  besides  the  gain  in 
safety  he  has  time  to  recover  his  position. 

This  maneuver  can  be  compared  to 
the  defensive  use  of  the  lob.  We  can 
hardly  conceive  of  an  all-around  player 
who  cannot  lob  well.  But  he  does  not  al- 
ways, by  any  means,  lob  in  order  to 
send  the  ball  over  his  opponent's  head. 
He  quite  as  often  lobs  so  that  he  can 
employ  the  time  taken  by  the  ball  in 
sailing  far  up  into  the  air  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recovering  his  position. 


Sometimes,  of  course,  he  uses  the  lob 
as  a  strictly  offensive  shot,  but  this  is 
another  type  of  lob.  When  a  man  plays 
a  defensive  lob  the  very  time  that  he 
has  played  to  gain  is  also  given  to  his 
opponent,  so  that  it  is  rarely  that  the 
volleyer  cannot  recover  a  high  lob  even 
if  it  goes  over  his  head  and  he  has  to 
let  it  bound.  An  offensive  lob  is  most 
frequently  played  from  the  half-court 
position,  which  used  to  be  considered  the 
untenable  position.  The  idea  is  to  lob 
as  low  as  possible  and  still  get  it  over 
the  other  man's  head  so  that  he  will  not 
have  time  to  run  back  and  recover  it  on 
the  bound.  But  it  is  at  best  a  dangerous 
shot  to  play  unless  the  volleyer  is  off  his 
balance    or    somewhat    out    of    position. 

What  I  have  attempted  to  show  in 
treating  these  few  situations  which  arise 
so  much  in  competition  is  the  kind  of 
analysis  which  the  tennis  player  must 
make  in  order  to  equip  himself  for  the 
all-around  game.  The  foregoing  has 
dealt  chiefly  with  combatting  the  vol- 
leyer. Part  II  will  take  up  the  prob- 
lems of  the  volleyer. 


AN  AMERICAN  IBEX 


"J  DAHO  enjoys  the  proud  distinction 
perhaps  of  being  the  only  state  in 
the  Union  that  has  found  it  neces- 
sary to  enact  a  law  protecting  ibex. 
Not  that  there  is  or  ever  was  one 
of  these  animals  in  the  state,  but 
some  time  back  in  the  past  a  legislator 
opined  there  was  and  got  his  opinions 
enacted  into  law.  Each  succeeding  legis- 
lature has  preserved  the  tradition  and 
solemnly  re-enacted  the  law.  So  it 
stands  to-day,  a  monument  to  the  game 
preservative  zeal  of  the  state.  The  hunt- 
er is  solemnly  warned,  under  severe  pains 
and  penalties,  that  should  he  encounter 
an  ibex  making  a  meal  off  the  cobble- 
stones of  some  lofty  mountain  peak,  he  is 
to  stay  his  lethal  arm  and  permit  the 
animal  to  go  frisking  away  unscathed. 
The  fact  that  no  animal  of  the  genus 
Capra  is  native  to  the  New  World  seems 
never  to  have  found  lodgment  in  the 
brains  of  our  law  makers;  to  them  the 
ibex  is  an  actual  fact. 

The  above  law  is  mentioned  for  the 
guidance  of  visiting  sportsmen  whom  the 
writer  wishes  to  have  enjoy  their  so- 
journ among  our  mountains  and  streams 
unmolested  by  the  attentions  of  the  game 
warden.  The  sportsman  is  warned  not 
to  interfere  with  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  our  ibex;  Idaho  has  seen  fit  to 
go  into  the  ibex  business  and  we  object 
to  having  our  supply  killed  ofr.  Of 
course,  the  possibility  of  your  ever  en- 
countering one  of  these  animals  is  about 
nothing  to  infinity,  but  it  is  as  well  for 
you  to  be  warned  beforehand. 

The  writer  encountered  this  strange 
statute  several  years  ago  when  serving 
a  sentence  in  the  legislature,  and  when 
the  Fish  and  Game  Committee  reported 
its  bill  was  somewhat  surprised  to  find 
the  clause  occupying  a  prominent  place 
in  the  measure.  He  humbly  asked  the 
assembled  solons  if  any  of  them  had 
ever  killed  an  ibex  in  Idaho,  or  if  they 
knew  of  any  person  who  had  been  so 
fortunate.  The  inquiry  disclosed  the 
fact  that  no  one  present  had  ever  killed 


the  animal,  nor  could  any  lawmaker  at 
that  moment  remember  a  man  who  had 
done  so,  but  inasmuch  as  it  was  written 
into  law  that  ibex  should  be  held  sacred 
it  stood  to  reason  that  some  person  had 
been  guilty  of  the  felony  and  it  was  just 
as  well  to  awe  that  fellow  and  others 
like  him  with  the  majesty  of  the  law 
against  a  repetition  of  the  offense. 

It  required  several  years  of  diligent 
search  to  trace  the  origin  for  the  belief 
that  ibex  frequented  our  state.  Like 
many  similar  mistakes  in  natural  history, 
the  matter  had  its  origin  in  ignorance 
of  what  constitutes  a  species,  or  rather  a 
genus  of  a  species. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago  some 
hunters  brought  into  the  city  of  Boise 
from  somewhere  in  the  Salmon  River 
mountains  the  skin  of  a  goat  which  dif- 
fered materially  from  the  ordinary  Rocky 
Mountain  White  Goat  {Oreamnus  mon- 
ianus).  At  least  people  who  saw  the 
skin  said  it  differed,  and  after  due  de- 
bate it  was  decided  that  the  animal  must 
be  an  ibex.  The  animal  was  white, 
somewhat  taller  and  more  slender  in 
form  than  the  ordinary  goat,  the  horns 
were  much  longer,  having  both  a  back- 
ward and  lateral  curve,  the  points  flat- 
tened instead  of  sharp,  and  it  did  not  pos- 
sess the  hump  of  the  mountain  goat. 
These  were  the  principal  distinctive 
marks  and  upon  these  a  classification  was 
made. 

Other  hunters  reported  similar  goats 
in  various  parts  of  the  state,  generally 
from  the  higher  ranges.  These  kept  to- 
gether in  small  bands  and  were  exceed- 
ingly wary.  As  the  years  went  on  these 
ibex  (  ?)  became  scarcer  until,  like  the 
buffalo,  only  a  few  remained.  Then 
came  the  wise  legislator  and  insisted  that 
the  law's  restraining  hand  should  be  laid 
upon  people  bent  on  destroying  our  ibex 
herd. 

While  not  particularly  relevant  to  the 
subject,  the  writer  is  constrained  to  relate 
an  anecdote  which  will  serve  to  illustrate 
how   easy   it   might   be    for  persons   not 
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trained  in  anatomical  matters  to  mistake 
a  simple  type  variation  of  a  genus  for  an 
entirely  new  genus.  He  strayed  into 
Withers  Brothers  in  the  city  of  Spokane, 
Wash.,  and  was  confronted  by  a  beau- 
tifully mounted  head  upon  the  wall.  At 
first  glance  the  head  appeared  to  be  that 
of  an  African  antelope,  the  next  glance 
and  it  appeared  to  be  a  white-tail  deer 
head  with  the  horns  of  a  goat. 

"What  sort  of  monstrosity  is  that?"  he 
asked. 

"That,"  Jack  Withers  replied,  "is  an 
Australian  Koodoo,  probably  the  only 
head  of  its  kind  on  exhibition  in  the 
United  States." 

Jack  made  the  mistake  of  getting  his 
koodoo  in  the  wrong  country  or  his  hoax 
might  have  "stuck." 

A  close  inspection  failed  to  disclose 
the  identity  of  the  animal  and  the  writer 
was  compelled  to  call  for  help. 


"What  in  blazes  is  that,  Jack?" 
Jack  laughed.  "You  are  about  the 
only  man  that  has  looked  at  that  head 
who  has  not  been  satisfied  with  my  ex- 
planation, and  some  of  them  have  offered 
me  big  sums  for  the  rarity.  To  tell  you 
the  exact  truth,  that  is  a  white-tailed  doe 
scalp  with  a  pair  of  domestic  goat  horns 
fitted  to  it." 

Dr.  Hornaday,  who  has  examined  the 
so-called  ibex  of  Idaho  is  of  the  opinion 
that  it  is  nothing  but  Oreamus  with 
minor  type  variations.  He  found  simi- 
lar characteristics  existing  in  the  goats 
of  the  Kootenia  mountain  region  in  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  and  elsewhere  along  the 
Pacific  coast  in  the  northwest.  Other 
careful  zoologists  have  agreed  that  the 
animal  is  not  a  Capra  nor  does  it  be- 
long to  the  subfamily  Caprinae  but  to  the 
subfamily  Rupicaprinae  or  short-horned 
goats. 


THE 

WORLD 

AIDS    TO    DIGESTION 

A  FRENCH  "food  specialist"  has 
discovered  that  crawling  on  all 
fours  after  meals  is  an  aid  to 
digestion.  This  is  the  latest  contribu- 
tion to  food  faddism.  An  older  remedy 
is  standing  still  for  five  minutes  and  a 
still  older  one  is  lying  down  for  fifteen. 
In  all  humility  we  submit  that  digestion 
is  affected  not  so  much  by  what  we  do 
after  meals  as  by  what  we  do  before. 
A  ten-mile  walk,  a  round  of  golf,  three 
or  four  brisk  sets  of  tennis,  a  vigorous 
swim,  an  hour  in  the  saddle,  any  of 
these  things  is  calculated  to  remove  all 
trouble  over  one's  digestion.  Eat  plain 
food  in  the  proper  mood  of  cheerful 
leisure  and  you  need  not  crawl  on  all 
fours,  hop  on  one  foot,  stand  on  your 
hands,  or  do  any  other  freak  thing  to  in- 
duce your  system  to  behave  in  a  decent 
and  orderly  manner. 

YOUNG    AMERICA    IN    GOLF 

IN  commenting  on  the  outcome  of  the 
American     golf     championship     at 
Wheaton    the    London    Field   calls 
attention  to  the  youth  of  the  American 
contestants. 

"It  is  remarkable  that  the  man  who 
beat  the  holder,  the  finalist  of  last  year, 
both  finalists  of  this,  and  practically  all 
the  others  who  distinguished  themselves 
at  Wheaton  were  quite  young  men.  Few 
are  over  twenty-five  years  of  age.  On 
this  side  there  are  not  more  than  two  or 
three  amateur  golfers  admittedly  of  the 
first  force  who  are  under  thirty.  It  is 
tempting  to  draw  the  inference  that  the 
standard  of  play  cannot  yet  be  as  high  in 
the  United  States  as  it  is  in  Great  Brit- 


OF 

SPORT 


ain.  Even  if  we  yield  to  the  temptation, 
which  an  insular  habit  of  mind  makes 
it  easy  to  do,  we  must  face  the  pros- 
pect that  when  these  young  men  gain  the 
experience  and  the  sobriety  of  middle  age, 
they  will  be  formidable  opponents  if  they 
come  over  here  to  match  their  skill 
against  that  of  our  best — Mr.  Ball,  Mr. 
Hilton,  and  their  contemporaries  cannot 
go  on  forever. 

"It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  these 
young  Americans  have  an  advantage 
in  the  fact  that  their  amateur  cham- 
pionship and  others  of  their  more  im- 
portant competitions  are  played  for  un- 
der more  exacting  conditions  than  cor- 
responding events  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  We  have  no  qualifying  rounds 
by  score,  and  only  final  heats,  in 
which  but  two  participate,  are  contested 
over  thirty-six  holes.  At  present  we  can 
hold  our  own  easily,  because  we  have  not 
exhausted  our  supply  of  golfers  taught 
to  play  with  guttie  balls.  When  they 
have  reached  the  end  of  their  allotted 
span  we  may  find  ourselves  unable  to  re- 
sist invasion  properly.  Legislation  can 
do  something  to  preserve  the  prestige  of 
British  golf,  and  that  in  two  ways,  both 
of  which  have  already  been  indicated 
with  sufficient  clearness." 

It  is  a  little  hard  to  understand  either 
the  spirit  or  the  letter  of  the  last  sen- 
tence. If  the  prestige  of  British  golf  can 
be  maintained  only  by  legislation — which 
we  in  America  at  least  do  not  yet  believe 
— it  is  doubtful  if  even  legislation  can  ac- 
complish it.  This  way  of  putting  it  is 
somewhat  Hibernian,  but,  we  believe,  en- 
tirely sound;  something  might  also  be 
said  of  the  sportsmanship  of  such  an  at- 
titude if  the  Field's  observation  means 
what  it  seems  to  mean. 
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WHERE    WAS   THE    GAME    WARDEN? 

THE  Post,  of  Centennial,  Wyo- 
ming, not  long  ago  published  an 
account  of  the  exploits  of  three 
"fishermen"  from  Oklahoma  as  follows: 

"The  first  day's  record  of  their  won- 
derful skill  was  eighty-nine  speckled- 
tails  of  an  average  weight  of  two  pounds. 
The  next  day  211  fish  were  crowded 
into  their  baskets  and  yesterday  959  as 
beautiful  trout  as  ever  'bit'  at  a  'fly'  were 
transferred  from  their  watery  world  to 
the  river  bank.  The  average  weight  of 
their  last  day's  'catch'  was  three  pounds 
or  a  total  weight  of  2,877  pounds.  These 
three  fishermen  of  Oklahoma  were  com- 
pelled to  engage  the  services  of  two 
ranchmen  to  haul  into  Centennial  these 
trophies  of  hook  and  line  of  almost  a  ton 
and  a  half  of  mountain  trout." 

How  does  this  square  with  Section 
2807  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Wyo- 
ming? which  reads:  "It  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful for  any  person  or  persons  to  have  in 
his  or  their  possession  on  any  one  day 
more  than  twenty  pounds  of  game  fish 
caught  within  the  borders  of  the  state." 

We  have  progressed  far  enough  in 
game  preservation  to  render  such  a  pro- 
ceeding no  longer  smart  or  daring,  but 
simply  crass  stupidity  and  criminal  dis- 
regard of  the  future — not  to  mention 
the  law. 


BALL   PLAYERS    MUST   BEHAVE 

THE  extent  to  which  the  world 
doth  move  is  demonstrated  by  the 
following  notice  which  appears 
in  large  type  on  the  walls  of  the  club- 
house of  the  Chicago  Cubs: 

"To  all  members  of  the  Chicago  Na- 
tional League  Baseball  Club:  The  fol- 
lowing rules  will  be  enforced  during  the 
season  of  1913: 

"1.  The  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  of 
any  kind  is  absolutely  prohibited. 

"2.  When  the  team  is  at  home  every 
player  must  report  at  the  park  in  uniform 
not  later  than  10:30  A.  M.  each  day, 
and  must  be  at  the  field  at  least  one  hour 
before  game  time,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad. 

"3.  All  players  must  be  in  their  rooms 
for  the  night  not  later  than  midnight, 


and  should  arise  not  later  than  8  A.  M. 

"4.  The  smoking  of  cigarettes  is  ab- 
solutely prohibited." 

This  is  discipline  for  sure  and  a  good 
standard  as  well  to  set  before  all  young 
men  who  wish  to  attain  excellence  in  any 
kind  of  outdoor  sports. 

WHO  says  that  all  danger  from 
wild  animals  is  a  thing  of  the 
past  in  this  country?  A  respect- 
able, law-abiding  citizen  of  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  sitting  comfortably  on  his  own 
lawn  was  attacked  by  a  large  white 
heron  "which  swooped  down  upon  him 
and  bit  and  buffeted  him  so  severely  that 
he  was  obliged  to  send  for  a  physician." 
No  reason  has  been  given  for  the  as- 
sault. We  understand  that  the  victim 
was  neither  a  milliner  nor  a  nature 
writer. 


STILL  THEY   FALL 

THE  death  list  of  aviation  is  near 
the  two  hundred  mark  and  many 
people  are  beginning  to  ask  if  it 
is  wo/th  while.  In  common  with  other 
believers  in  the  general  forward  tendency 
of  the  human  race  and  in  the  existence  of 
a  Force  in  the  universe  that  bends  even 
the  mistakes  of  man  to  some  great  ulti- 
mate good,  our  own  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion is  affirmative.  But — and  here,  to 
our  mind,  lies  the  crux  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter— there  is  no  virtue  in  a  mistake  as 
such.  Neither  is  there  any  value  in  a 
fatal  accident  from  which  other  aviators 
learn  no  lesson  for  the  protection  of 
themselves  and  the  advancement  of  their 
art. 

The  man  who  swooped  down  reckless- 
ly over  a  Chicago  boulevard  and  sent 
motorists  and  pedestrians  scurrying  to 
shelter  has  learned  nothing  nor  is  he 
likely  to  teach  anything  of  value.  Avia- 
tion would  be  better  off  without  him. 
The  committee  who  sent  two  men  aloft 
at  Cicero  Field  when  it  was  too  dark  for 
safe  flying — so  dark  that  a  collision  fatal 
for  one  and  serious  for  the  other  resulted 
—is  curiously  regardless  of  its  duties  and 
responsibilities.  The  crowd  that  clamors 
for  a  flight  when  all  sane  people  know 
that  the  wind  is  too  strong  for  safety  is 
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intellectually  on  the  level  of  a  lynching 
mob.  The  aviator  who  insists  on  cutting 
dangerous  and  unnecessary  capers  in  the 
air  is  on  a  par  with  a  professional  acro- 
bat and  must  take  an  acrobat's  chances. 

But  making  all  allowances  for  cases 
covered  by  these  crude  classifications, 
there  still  remains  an  appalling  number 
of  accidents.  Of  these  the  army  officers 
of  the  continent  have  had  more  than 
their  fair  share.  Possibly  in  some  cases 
flights  have  been  attempted  without  ade- 
quate preliminary  work.  In  other  in- 
stances faults  have  developed  in  mate- 
rials or  structure,  although  in  these  re- 
spects enormous  advances  have  been  made 
in  the  last  three  years. 

Doubtless  many  of  the  accidents  could 
be  traced  to  the  personal  equation.  A 
situation  that  would  be  hardly  disturbing 
to  a  flyer  of  the  temperament  and  experi- 
ence of  Grahame-White  might  easily 
spell  death  to  another  less  self-controlled 
and  poised.  In  all  games  of  skill  and 
strength  a  high  degree  of  correlation — 
almost  to  the  point  of  instinct — is  neces- 
sary. The  "thinking  muscle"  is  the  de- 
ciding factor  more  often  than  we  realize. 
Great  tennis  players  have  it  as  do  top- 
notch  baseball  stars;  the  prize-fighter 
wins  more  battles  with  it  than  with  any 
exercise  of  conscious  thought  or  sheer 
strength,  while  it  is  almost  the  entire 
stock  in  trade  of  the  average  golf  pro- 
fessional. It  is  reasonable  to  ascribe 
many  aeroplane  accidents  to  the  absence 
of  this  instantaneous  muscular  response — 
this  power  of  the  hand  or  foot  to  act  al- 
most of  its  own  initiative  before  the  brain 
has  consciously  grasped  the  emergency. 

It  would  not  always  be  possible,  of 
course,  to  select  the  men  best  qualified  in 
this  respect  and  reject  the  others.  Fur- 
thermore, the  proper  degree  of  correla- 
tion will  come  only  with. training.  It 
might,  however,  be  possible  to  reject 
many  who  otherwise  possess  every  appar- 
ent evidence  of  fitness,  or  at  least  to  put 
them  through  a  longer  period  of  tutelage. 
Other  things  being  equal,  the  man  who 
has  had  the  most  experience  in  outdoor 
sports  requiring  a  certain  degree  of 
finesse  along  with  high  muscular  exer- 
tion, such  as  tennis,  polo,  lacrosse,  etc., 
should  be  the  best  aviator. 

By  the  same  token  women  should  be 


barred.  Considering  the  small  number 
of  women  who  have  been  piloting  aero- 
planes, the  death  of  four  in  two  years  is 
too  high  a  percentage,  even  allowing  for 
the  extra-hazardous  character  of  the 
sport.  Women  have  not  the  background 
of  games  of  strength  and  skill  that  most 
men  have.  Their  powers  of  correlation 
are  correspondingly  limited  and  their 
ability  to  cope  with  the  sudden  emer- 
gency inadequate. 

Unquestionably  it  has  been  far  too  easy 
to  secure  permission  to  risk  one's  own 
neck  in  an  aeroplane.  The  real  friends 
of  aviation  should  discourage  rather  than 
encourage  flights  for  the  next  twenty 
years.  This  will  give  them  the  oppor- 
tunity to  limit  the  practice  of  the  art  to 
men  who  are  anxious  to  learn  something 
more  about  aviation  than  the  best  way  to 
break  records  or  win  prizes.  Likewise  it 
is  only  flyers  of  this  sort  who  can  really 
teach  the  world  anything  about  the  navi- 
gation of  the  air. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  IMMORTALITY 

THE  camera  is  no  new  thing.  It 
has  been  in  use  for  well  over  sixty 
years,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  its  com- 
plete value  has  been  appreciated  even  yet. 
The  modern  library,  public  and  private, 
should  be  three-sided — books  for  the 
written  word,  the  phonograph  for  the 
spoken,  and  photographs  for  the  most 
vivid  power  of  appreciation  of  all — the 
visual.  Most  of  us  practise  photography 
on  a  small  and  inexpert  scale  with  sub- 
jects usually  of  little  importance. 

It  is  the  big  things  that  are  often  per- 
mitted to  drift  into  oblivion.  Did  you 
ever  try  to  buy  a  photograph  of  an  im- 
portant event  ten  years  afterward.  Usu- 
ally the  newspaper  "morgues"  are  your 
only  hope.  If  they  fail  you,  your  chance 
is  practically  nil.  And  yet  a  collection 
of  photographs  of  this  sort  would  be  com- 
paratively inexpensive,  unobtrusive  in  the 
matter  of  space,  and  infinitely  more  val- 
uable than  many,  many  of  the  books  that 
now  pretend  to  chronicle  the  passing 
hour. 

The  largest  single  contribution  to 
Civil  War  history  in  the  last  twenty-five 
years  is  probably  the  Brady  photographs. 
Yet  they  had  been  in  existence  for  nearly 
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fifty  years  before  anyone  saw  fit  to  call 
them  to  our  attention.  We  look  at  them 
to-day  and  the  men  and  happenings  of 
the  rebellion  rise  up  in  sharp  relief,  liv- 
ing, sensate  beings  that  have  been  clay 
and  a  few  pages  in  histories  for  half  a 
century.  It  is  reality  as  against  a  dead 
record ;  the  breath  of  life  as  against  the 
wind  from  hand-worked  bellows. 

Life  is  passing  in  review  constantly 
and  the  characters  are  changing  and  mov- 
ing. We  take  thousands  of  pictures,  but 
we  do  not  keep  them.  They  are  matter 
for  sale  or  souvenirs  of  the  moment — 
not  vital  records  to  be  preserved  and 
cherished  as  they  should  be. 

INTERNATIONAL  RIVALRY 

OUR  good  English  friend  Golf  Il- 
lustrated confesses  to  a  certain 
feeling  of  relief  over  Mr.  Hil- 
ton's defeat  at  Wheaton.  The  chief 
ground  for  that  feeling  is  a  doubt  as  to 
whether  international  rivalry  in  sport  is 
a  good  thing. 

''In  the  first  place  it  has  the  unfor- 
tunate effect  of  destroying  the  sense  of 
proportion  and  invests  sport  with  an  al- 
together undue  importance,  and  takes  it 
out  of  its  proper  sphere.  Sport  is,  or 
should  be,  a  pure  recreation,  but  when  it 
is  made  a  sort  of  test  of  national  su- 
premacy, and  the  victors  are  hailed  as 
having  demonstrated  their  national  and 
racial  superiority  over  the  vanquished, 
then  these  international  championships 
do  a  great  deal  more  harm  than  good. 


Suppose,  for  instance,  that  Mr.  Hilton 
had  again  won  the  United  States  cham- 
pionship. It  would  be  idle  to  pretend 
that  such  an  event  would  have  been 
pleasing  to  the  Americans,  or  that  his 
second  successive  victory  would  not  have 
been  the  occasion  for  a  great  deal  of 
heartburning  in  the  States  and  of  corre- 
sponding jubilation  here.  We  do  not  say 
that  the  good  sportsmen  on  either  side 
would  have  behaved  in  other  than  a 
sportsmanlike  manner,  but,  unfortunate- 
ly, the  spirit  of  international  rivalry  has 
been  created  and  fostered  to  such  an  ex- 
tent by  the  press  and  by  the  unthinking 
section  of  the  community  that  a  double 
victory  of  this  nature  would  certainly 
not  have  conduced  to  the  maintenance  of 
good  feeling." 

While  we  agree  with  much  of  the 
above,  we  must  take  exception  to  the 
conclusion  in  the  last  sentence.  As  a' 
matter  of  fact  we  know  of  nothing  that 
conduces  more  to  good  feeling  on  the 
part  of  American  players  toward  the 
mother  country  than  the  visits  of  British 
players  to  our  courses.  We  are  prone  in 
this  country  to  think  of  British  golf 
as  centering  at  St.  Andrews  whence 
emanate  recommendations  against  Amer- 
ican putters  and  the  like.  It  is,  there- 
fore, an  agreeable  change  to  entertain 
such  visitors  as  Messrs.  Hilton  and 
Hunter.  The  oftener  they  come  and 
the  better  they  play,  the  better  will 
be  the  feeling  of  the  United  States  to- 
ward Great  Britain  in  matters  of  golf 
at  least. 


NEWS  OF  THE  OUTDOOR  WORLD 


Yachting 

THE  final  race  of  the  season  for  the 
handicap  class  of  Long  Island  Sound 
was  held  over  a  triangular  course  off  New 
Rochelle  on  September  21st.  R.  A.  Budd's 
sloop,  Alert,  made  the  fastest  time,  complet- 
ing the  11.5-mile  course  in  1  hour  59  minutes 
40  seconds.  The  winning  boats  in  the  four 
division*  of  the  handicap  class  were  the  Alert, 
R.  A.  Budd ;  Mist,  H.  T.  Hornidge ;  Amanita 

IV,  A.  E.  Fountain ;  Ada,  L.  Price. 

The  hydroplane  Baby  Reliance  II,  owned 
by  J.  Stuart  Blackton,  won  the  time  cham- 
pionship trophy  of  the  Buffalo  Motor  Boat 
Regatta  September  12th,  covering  the  30-mile 
course  in  39  minutes  35  seconds,  which  was 
the  fastest  time  ever  made  by  a  boat  of  her 
class  for  a  distance  of  30  miles.  The  aver- 
age speed  was  at  the  rate  of  4547  miles  an 
hour. 

While  racing  on  the  Hudson  River,  off 
Yonkers,  in  the  National  Motor  Boat  Carni- 
val of  September  18th,  the  Tech,  Jr.,  Col. 
T.  C.  du  Pont's  fast  little  hydroplane,  was 
struck  by  the  wash  from  her  rival,  Peter  Pan 

V,  and  capsized  while  going  at  full  speed. 
She  sank  in  38  feet  of  water.  The  crew 
was  rescued. 

As  a  result  of  the  performance  of  E. 
Mackay  Edgar's  hydroplane,  Maple  Leaf  IV, 
in  the  series  of  races  held  on  Huntington 
Bay,  L.  I.,  the  British  International  Trophy 
has  gone  back  to  England.  The  first  race, 
on  August  31st,  was  won  by  an  American 
boat,  Baby  Reliance  II,  but  the  second  and 
third  contests  on  September  3rd  and  7th,  re- 
spectively, were  won  by  Maple  Leaf  IV. 
The  best  time  for  the  30-mile  course,  48  min- 
utes 16  seconds,  or  an  average  speed  of  43.125 
miles  per  hour,  was  made  by  Maple  Leaf  IV 
in  the  last  race. 

The  Motor  Boat  Club  of  America  has 
challenged  for  a  series  of  races  next  year 
for  the  British  International  Trophy,  and  the 


Royal  Motor  Yacht  Club  has  tentatively  set 
dates  about  the  middle  of  August  for  the 
races,  to  be  held  on  Southampton  Water,  Eng- 
land. 

Two  long-distance  motor  boat  records  were 
bettered  during  the  National  Carnival  on  the 
Hudson  River,  which  occupied  the  week  end- 
ing Saturday,  September  21st.  Debutante, 
Noel  Sampson's  English  hydroplane,  raced 
over  the  101  nautical  mile  course  in  4:13:31, 
corrected  time,  the  allowance  being  a  little 
over  18  minutes;  and  Peter  Pan,  Sr.,  J.  Simp- 
son, owner,  covered  49  nautical  miles  in 
3:00:36. 

The  sloop  Grayjacket,  owned  by  F.  C. 
Noble,  of  the  Atlantic  Yacht  Club,  won  the 
Indian  Harbor  Yacht  Club's  Corinthian  Cup 
for  1912,  defeating  her  nearest  rival,  W.  H. 
Child's  P-class  sloop,  Joyant,  by  6  seconds, 
corrected  time.  The  race  was  sailed  Sep- 
tember 21st,  over  the  Indian  Harbor  Yacht 
Club  course  off  Captain's  Island,  and  was  an 
open  event. 

Humpty  Dumpty,  Mr.  E.  L.  Jahncke's  min- 
iature hydroplane,  brought  from  New  Or- 
leans for  the  Hudson  River  Motor  Boat  Car- 
nival, won  the  30-mile  race  for  her  class,  de- 
feating Muirmaid,  Vita,  and  Gunfire,  Jr.,  in 
the  elapsed  time  of  1:10:50.  Humpty 
Dumpty  is  less  than  15.5  feet  long  and  is 
equipped  with  a  60-horsepower  motor. 

Tennis 

GUSTAVE  F.  TOUCHARD  defeated  Ray- 
mond D.  Little,  the  veteran  player,  in 
the  postponed  final  singles  match  of  the  tour- 
nament of  the  Nassau  Country  Club,  held  on 
the  turf  courts  at  Glen  Cove,  L.  I.,  Septem- 
ber 27th.  The  scores  were  1 — 6,  5 — 7,  6 — o, 
6 — 3,  and  6 — o. 

Miss  Clare  Cassell  won  the  singles  cup  in 
the  final  match  for  that  event  in  the  lawn 
tennis  tournament  of  the  Montclair  Athletic 
Club,  at  Montclair,  N.  J.,  September  21st,  de- 
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feating  Mrs.  Charles  N.  Beard  in  two  out 
of  three  sets,  6 — 3,  4 — 6,  6—4. 

The  women's  doubles  were  won  by  Mrs. 
Beard  and  Miss  Miriam  Steever,  playing 
against  Mrs.  R.  B.  Neff  and  Miss  Florence 
Sheldon. 

Arthur  A.  Hassell  and  R.  P.  Morse  won 
the  scratch  doubles  of  the  Brooklyn  Lawn 
Tennis  Club's  tournament  on  September  21st, 
defeating  J.  M.  Thurlow  and  R.  R.  Dudgeon 
by  a  score  of  4 — 6,  6 — 4,  6 — 2,  6 — 2. 

Football 

pOR  the  first  time  in  twenty-three  years  the 
*•  Wesleyan  College  football  team  scored  on 
Yale,  in  the  game  played  at  Yale  Field,  New 
Haven,  September  25th.  The  final  score  was 
10  to  3. 

The  Princeton  football  team  defeated  Ste- 
vens Institute  by  a  score  of  65  to  o  in  a 
game  played  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  September 
27th. 

The  University  of  Maine  held  Harvard 
down  to  a  score  of  7 — o.  Game  played  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  September  28th. 

Dartmouth  defeated  Bates  by  a  score  of 
20 — o,  playing  at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  Septem- 
ber 28th. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  opened  its 
football  season  by  rolling  up  a  score  of  35 — o 
against  Gettysburg  College.  Game  played  at 
Franklin  Field,  Philadelphia,  September  28th. 

Yale  defeated  Holy  Cross  with  difficulty  by 
a  score  of  7 — o  at  Yale  Field,  New  Haven, 
September  28th. 

Golf 

rT"*  HE  senior  tournament  of  the  Apawamis 
■*■  Club  resulted  this  year  in  a  victory  to 
William  S.  Gummere,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey.  The  tourna- 
ment is  unique  in  that  only  players  of  55 
years  of  age  or  older  are  eligible  to  compete. 

F.  T.  Clark,  of  Philadelphia,  representing 
the  Ekwanok  Country  Club,  defeated  M.  R. 
Marston,  of  the  Baltusrol  Club,  in  the  thirty- 
six-hole  final  match  for  the  Equinox  Cup  on 


the  Ekwanok  golf  links  at  Manchester,  Vt, 
on  September  21st.  The  score  was  4  up  and 
2  to  play. 

Miscellaneous 

np  HE  French  aviator,  Georges  Legagneux 
•**  on  September  17th,  ascended  in  a  mono- 
plane to  an  altitude  of  18,766  feet  in  45  min- 
utes. He  came  down  in  10  minutes  and 
landed  without  mishap.  The  previous  record 
altitude  was  16,240  feet,  attained  by  Roland 
Garros,  on  September  6th. 

Miss  Nellis  Schmidt,  a  nineteen-year-old 
girl,  who  was  the  first  of  her  sex  to  swim 
across  San  Francisco  Bay,  won  further  dis- 
tinction by  swimming  around  Seal  Rocks  in 
the  ocean  outside  the  entrance  to  the  bay  on 
September  24th.  The  feat  had  never  before 
been  accomplished. 

A  new  world's  record  in  putting  the  16- 
pound  shot  was  established  by  Matt  Mc- 
Grath,  of  the  American  Olympic  team,  in  the 
games  at  Celtic  Park,  New  York  City,  Sep- 
tember 28th.  With  an  unlimited  run  and 
follow,  McGrath  gained  a  distance  of  191 
feet  5  inches,  bettering  the  previous  record 
made  by  John  Flanagan  in  1909  of  180  feet 
1   inch. 

The  expedition  which  set  out  in  July  from 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  under  command  of 
A.  W.  Scott — better  known  in  the  mining 
circles  of  Cobalt  and  the  Klondike  as 
"Lucky"  Scott — to  work  rich  gold  fields  re- 
puted to  have  been  discovered  in  the  north 
of  Baffin  Land,  returned  to  St.  John's  during 
the  latter  part  of  September  without  attaining 
the  main  purpose  of  the  expedition. 

The  ship  was  brought  to  the  edge  of  the 
ice  foot  off  Pond  Inlet  in  73  deg.  north  lati- 
tude,   and    a    prospecting   party   sent    ashore. 

The  rock  formation  proved  to  consist  most- 
ly of  gneisses  and  other  metamorphic  rocks 
.which  gave  no  promise  of  gold.  Coal  was 
discovered,  however,  in  the  north  of  Baffin' 
Land. 

After  trading  with  the  natives  for  furs  and 
walrus  ivory  the  expedition  started  south. 
On  the  return  voyage  the  crew  of  the  whaler 
Algerine  was  rescued,  the  ship  having  been 
caught  between  two  ice  floes  and  sunk.  The 
weather  encountered  on  the  whole  voyage 
was  reported  as  unusually  severe  for  sum- 
mer. 


O'er  crackling  ice,  o'er  gulphs  profound, 
With  nimble  glide  the  skaiters  play; 

O'er  treacherous  pleasure's  flow'ry  ground 
Thus  lightly  skim,  and  haste  away. 

— Samuel  Johnson. 


fnotn  by  U.  S.  barest  Service. 

'there  are  few  jutting  crags. 
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I 
SOMETHING  HIDDEN;  GO  AND   FIND  IT" 


N  one  of  Poe's  minor  tales,  written 
in  1845,  there  is  a  vague  allusion 
to  wild  mountains  in  western  Vir- 
ginia "tenanted  by  fierce  and  un- 
couth races  of  men."  This,  so  far  as 
I  know,  was  the  first  reference  in 
literature  to  our  Southern  mountaineers, 
and  it  stood  as  their  only  characterization 
until  Miss  Murfree  ("Charles  Egbert 
Craddock")  began  her  stories  of  the 
Cumberland  hills. 

Time  and  retouching  have  done  little 
to  soften  our  Highlander's  portrait. 
Among  reading  people  generally,   South 


of  toting  a  gun  on  his  shoulder,  and  his 
curiosity  about  a  stranger's  name  and 
business  is  promptly,  though  politely,  out- 
spoken. For  the  rest,  he  is  a  man  of 
mystery.  The  great  world  outside  his 
mountains  knows  almost  as  little  about 
him  as  he  does  of  it;  and  that  is  little 
indeed.  News  in  order  to  reach  him 
must  be  of  such  widespread  interest  as 
fairly  to  fall  from  heaven;  correspond- 
ingly, scarce  any  incidents  of  mountain 
life  will  leak  out  unless  they  be  of  sen- 
sational nature,  such  as  the  shooting  of 
a  revenue  officer  in  Carolina,  the  mas- 


as  well  as  North,  to  name  him  is  to  con-  .  sacre  of  a  Virginia  court,  or  the  outbreak 


jure  up  a  tall,  slouching  figure  in  home- 
spun, who  carries  a  rifle  as  habitually  as 
he  does  his  hat,  and  who  may  tilt  its 
muzzle  toward  a  stranger  before  address- 
ing him,  the  form  of  salutation  being: 

"Stop  thar!  Whut's  you-unses  name? 
Whar's  you-uns  a-goin'  ter?" 

Let  us  admit  that  there  is  just  enough 


of  another  feud  in  "bloody  Breathitt." 
And  so,  from  the  grim  sameness  of  such 
reports,  the  world  infers  that  battle,  mur- 
der and  sudden  death  are  commonplaces 
in  Appalachia. 

To  be  sure,  in  Miss  Murfree's  novels, 
as  in  those  of  John  Fox,  Jr.,  and  of 
Alice  MacGowan,  we  do  meet  characters 


truth  in  this  caricature  to  give  it  a  point  more  genial  than  feudists  and  illicit  dis- 
that  will  stick.  Our  typical  mountaineer  tillers ;  none  the  less,  when  we  have 
is  lank,  he  is  always  unkempt,  he  is  fond     closed  the  book,  who  is  it  that  stands  out 
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clearest  as  type  and  pattern  of  the  moun- 
taineer? Is  it  not  he  of  the  long  rifle  and 
peremptory  challenge?  And  whether 
this  be  because  he  gets  most  of  the  lime- 
light, or  because  we  have  a  furtive  liking 
for  that  sort  of  thing  (on  paper),  or 
whether  the  armed  outlaw  be  indeed  a 
genuine  protagonist — in  any  case,  the  Ap- 
palachian people  remain  in  public  esti- 
mation to-day,  as  Poe  judged  them,  an 
uncouth  and  fierce  race  of  men,  inhabit- 
ing a  wild  mountain  region  of  which  lit- 
tle is  known. 

The  Southern  highlands  themselves  are 
a  mysterious  realm.  When  I  prepared, 
eight  years  ago,  for  my  first  sojourn  in 
the  Great  Smoky  Mountains,  which 
form  the  master  chain  of  the  Appalach- 
ian system,  I  could  find  in  no  library  a 
guide  to  that  region.  The  most  diligent 
research  failed  to  discover  so  much  as  a 
magazine  article,  written  within  this 
generation,  that  described  the  land  and 
its  people.  Nay,  there  was  not  even  a 
novel  or  a  story  that  showed  intimate 
local  knowledge.  Had  I  been  going  to 
Teneriffe  or  Timbuctu,  the  libraries 
would  have  furnished  information 
a-plenty ;  but  about  this  housetop  of  east- 


ern America  they  were  strangely  silent; 
it  was  terra  incognita. 

On  the  map  1  could  see  that  the  South- 
ern Appalachians  cover  an  area  much 
larger  than  New  England,  and  that  they 
are  nearer  the  center  of  our  population 
than  any  other  mountains  that  deserve 
the  name.  Why,  then,  so  little  known  ? 
Quaintly  there  came  to  mind  those  lines 
familiar  to  my  boyhood:  "Get  you  up 
this  way  southward,  and  ,go  up  into  the 
mountain;  and  see  the  land,  what  it  is; 
and  the  people  that  dwelleth  therein, 
whether  they  be  strong  or  weak,  few  or 
many;  and  what  the  land  is  that  they 
dwell  in,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad ; 
and  what  cities  they  be  that  they  dwell 
in,  whether  in  tents,  or  in  strongholds; 
and  what  the  land  is,  whether  it  be  fat 
or  lean,  whether  there  be  wood  therein 
or  not." 

Tabulating  by  counties,  from  the  last 
census  report  (1900),  I  found  that  the 
mountaineers  were  pre-eminently  a  rural 
people.  Including  the  cities  of  the 
plateaus  and  valleys,  only  nine  per  cent 
of  them  dwelt  in  towns  of  one  thousand 
population  and  upward.  And  they  were 
a  homogeneous  race ;  out  of  a  total  popu- 
lation of  3,039,835  there  were  only  18,- 
617  foreign  born.  Although  twelve  per 
cent  were  negroes,  these  were  concen- 
trated in  railroad  towns  or  in  mining 
camps.  In  fifteen  counties  there  were 
only  733  negroes  to  147,328  whites. 
Plainly  the  old  term  "mountain  white" 
was  as  absurd  as  Vermont  white  or  prai- 
rie white. 

In  that  dustiest  room  of  a  great  library 
where  "pub.  docs."  are  stored,  I  un- 
earthed a  government  report  on  forestry 
that  gave,  at  last,  a  clear  idea  of  the  lay 
of  the  land.  And  here  was  news.  We 
are  wont  to  think  of  the  South  as  a  low 
country  with  sultry  climate;  yet  its 
mountain  chains  stretch  uninterruptedly 
south  westward  from  Virginia  to  Ala- 
bama, 650  miles  in  an  air  line.  They 
spread  over  parts  of  eight  contiguous 
states,  and  cover  an  area  somewhat  larg- 
er than  England  and  Scotland,  or  about 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Alps.  In  short, 
the  greatest  mountain  system  of  eastern 
America  is  massed  in  our  Southland.  In 
its  upper  zone  one  sleeps  under  blankets 
the  year  round. 
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"the  very  cliffs  are  sheathed  with  trees  and  shrubs."    linville  river 
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In  all  the  region  north  of  Virginia 
and  east  of  the  Black  Hills  of  Dakota 
there  is  but  one  summit  (Mount  Wash- 
ington, in  New  Hampshire)  that  reaches 
6,000  feet  above  sea  level,  and  there  are 
only  a  dozen  others  that  exceed  5,000 
feet.  By  contrast,  south  of  the  Potomac 
there  are  forty-six  peaks,  and  forty-one 


miles  of  dividing  ridges  that  rise  above 
6,000  feet,  besides  288  mountains  and 
some  300  miles  of  divide  that  stand  more 
than  5,000  feet  above  the  sea.  In  North 
Carolina  alone,  the  mountains  cover 
6,000  square  miles,  with  an  average  ele- 
vation of  2,700  feet,  and  with  twenty-one 
peaks  that  overtop  Mount  Washington. 
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I  repeated  to  myself:  "Why,  then,  so 
Little  known?"  The  Alps  and  the 
Rockies,  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Harz  are 
more  familiar  to  the  American  people, 
in  print  and  picture,  if  not  by  actual 
visit,  than  are  the  Black,  the  Balsam,  and 
the  Great  Smoky  Mountains.  It  is  true- 
that  summer  tourists  Hock  to  Asheville 
and  Toxaway,  Linville  and  Highlands, 
passing  their  time  at  modern  hotels  and 
motoring  along  a  few  macadamed  roads, 
but  what  do  they  see  of  the  billowy 
wilderness  that  conceals  most  of  the  na- 
tive homes?  Glimpses  from  afar.  What 
do  they  learn  of  the  real  mountaineers? 
Hearsay.  For,  mark  you,  nine-tenths  of 
the  Appalachian  population  are  a  seques- 
tered folk.  The  typical,  the  average 
mountain  man  prefers  his  native  hills  and 
his  primitive  ancient  ways. 

We  read  more  and  talk  more  about  the 
Filipinos,  see  more  of  the  Chinese  and 
the  Syrians,  than  of  these  three  million 
next-door  Americans  who  are  of  colonial 
ancestry  and  mostly  of  British  stock. 
New  York,  we  say,  is  a  cosmopolitan 
city;  more  Irish  than  in  Dublin,  more 
Germans  than  in  Munich,  more  Italians 
than  in  Rome,  more  Jews  than  in  nine 
Jerusalems ;  but  how  many  New  Yorkers 
ever  saw  a  Southern  mountaineer?  I  am 
sure  that  a  party  of  hillsmen  fresh  from 
the  back  settlements  of  the  Unakas,  if 
dropped  on  the  streets  of  any  large  city 
in  the  Union,  and  left  to  their  own  guid- 
ance, would  stir  up  more  comment  (and 
probably  more  trouble)  than  would  a 
similar  body  of  whites  from  any  other 
quarter  of  the  earth ;  and  yet  this  same 
odd  people  is  more  purely  bred  from  old 
American  stock  than  any  other  element 
of  our  population  that  occupies,  by  itself, 
so  great  a  territory. 

The  mountaineers  of  the  South  are 
marked  apart  from  all  other  folks  by 
dialect,  by  customs,  by  character,  by  self- 
conscious  isolation.  So  true  is  this  that 
they  call  all  outsiders  "furriners."  It 
matters  not  whether  your  descent  be 
from  Puritan  or  Cavalier,  whether  you 
come  from  Boston  or  Chicago,  Savannah 
or  New  Orleans,  in  the  mountains  you 
are  a  "furriner."  A  traveler,  puzzled 
and  scandalized  at  this,  asked  a  native  of 
the  Cumberlands  what  he  would  call  a 
"Dutchman  or   a   Dago."     The   fellow 


studied  a  bit  and  then  replied:  "Them's 
the  outlandish." 

Foreigner,  outlander,  it  is  all  one;  we 
are  "different,"  we  are  "quar,"  to  the 
mountaineer.  He  knows  he  is  an  Ameri- 
can;  but  his  conception  of  the  metes  and 
bounds  of  America  is  vague  to  the  van- 
ishing point.  As  for  countries  oversea 
— well,  when  a  celebrated  Nebraskan  re- 
turned from  his  trip  around  the  globe, 
one  of  my  backwoods  neighbors  proudly 
informed  me:  "I  see  they  give  Bryan 
a  lot  of  receptions  when  he  kem  back 
from  the  other  world." 

No  one  can  understand  the  attitude 
of  our  Highlanders  toward  the  rest  of 
the  earth  until  he  realizes  their  amazing 
isolation  from  all  that  lies  beyond  the 
blue,  hazy  skyline  of  their  mountains. 
Conceive  a  shipload  of  emigrants  cast 
away  on  some  unknown  island,  far  from 
the  regular  track  of  vessels,  and  left  there 
for  five  or  six  generations,  unaided  and 
untroubled  by  the  growth  of  civilization. 
Among  the  descendants  of  such  a  com- 
pany we  would  expect  to  find  customs 
and  ideas  unaltered  from  the  time  of 
their  forefathers.  And  that  is  just  what 
we  do  find  to-day  among  our  castaways 
in  the  sea  of  mountains.  Time  has  lin- 
gered in  Appalachia.  The  mountain 
folk  still  live  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  progress  of  mankind  from  that  age 
to  this  is  no  heritage  of  theirs. 

Our  backwoodsmen 'of  the  Blue  Ridge 
and  the  Unakas,  of  their  connecting 
chains,  and  of  the  outlying  Cumberlands, 
are  still  thinking  essentially  the  same 
thoughts,  still  living  in  much  the  same 
fashion,  as  did  their  ancestors  in  the  days 
of  Daniel  Boone.  Nor  is  this  their  fault. 
They  are  a  people  of  keen  intelligence 
and  strong  initiative  when  they  can  see 
anything  to  win.  But,  as  President 
Frost  says,  they  have  been  "beleaguered 
by  nature."  They  are  belated — ghettoed 
in  the  midst  of  a  civilization  that  is  as 
aloof  from  them  as  if  it  existed  only  on 
another  planet.  And  so,  in  order  to  be 
fair  and  just  with  these,  our  backward 
kinsmen,  we  must,  for  the  time,  decivil- 
ize  ourselves  to  the  extent  of  going  back 
and  getting  an  eighteenth  century  point 
of  view. 

But,  first,  how  comes  it  that  the  moun- 
tain folk  have  been  so  long  detached  from 
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SMOKY 


the  life  and  movement  of  their  times? 
Why  are  they  so  foreign  to  present-day 
Americanism  that  they  innocently  call 
all  the  rest  of  us  foreigners? 

The  answer  lies  on  the  map.     They 


are  creatures  of  environment,  enmeshed 
in  a  labyrinth  that  has  deflected  and  re- 
pelled the  march  of  our  nation  for  three 
hundred  years. 

In     1728,     when     Colonel     William 
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Byrd,  of  Westover,  was  running  the 
boundary  line  between  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  he  finally  was  repulsed 
by  parallel  chains  of  savage,  unpeopled 
mountains  that  rose  tier  beyond  tier  to 
the  westward,  everywhere  densely  for- 
ested, and  matted  into  jungle  by  laurel 
and  other  undergrowth.  In  his  Journal, 
writing  in  the  quaint,  old-fashioned  way, 
he  said:  "Our  country  has  now  been 
inhabited  more  than*  130  years  by  the 
English,  and  still  we  hardly  know  any- 
thing of  the  Appalachian  Mountains, 
that  are  no  where  above  250  miles  from 
the  sea.  Whereas  the  French,  who  are 
later  comers,  have  rang'd  from  Quebec 
Southward  as  far  as  the  Mouth  of  Mis- 
sissippi, in  the  bay  of  Mexico,  and  to  the 
West  almost  as  far  as  California,  which 
is  either  way  above  2,000  miles." 

A  hundred  and  thirty  years  later,  the 
same  thing  could  have  been  said  of  these 
same  mountains;  for  the  "fierce  and  un- 
couth races  of  men"  that  Poe  faintly 
heard  of  remained  practically  undiscov- 
ered until  they  startled  the  nation  on 
the  scene  of  our  Civil  War. 

If  a  corps  of  surveyors  to-day  should 
be  engaged  to  run  a  line  due  west  from 
eastern  Virginia  to  the  Blue  Grass  of 
Kentucky,  they  wrould  have  an  arduous 
task.  Let  us  suppose  that  they  start 
from  near  Richmond  and  proceed  along 
the  line  of  37°  50'.  The  Blue  Ridge  is 
not  especially  difficult:  only  eight  trans- 
verse ridges  to  climb  up  and  down  in 
fourteen  miles,  and  none  of  them  more 
than  2,000  feet  high  from  bottom  to 
top.  Then,  thirteen  miles  across  the 
lower  end  of  The  Valley,  a  curious  for- 
mation begins. 

As  a  foretaste,  in  the  three  and  a  half 
miles  crossing  Little  House  and  Big 
House  mountains,  one  ascends  2,200  feet, 
descends  1,400,  climbs  again  1,600,  and 
goes  down  2,000  feet  on  the  far  side. 
Beyond  lie  steep  and  narrow  ridges 
athwart  the  way,  paralleling  each  other 
like  waves  at  sea.  Ten  distinct  moun- 
tain chains  are  scaled  and  descended  in 
the  next  forty  miles.  There  are  few 
"leads"  rising  gradually  to  their  crests. 
Each  and  every  one  of  these  ridges  is  a 
Chinese  wall  magnified  to  altitudes  of 
from  a  thousand  to  two  thousand  feet, 
and  covered  with  thicket.     The  hollows 


between  them  are  merely  deep  troughs. 

In  the  next  thirty  miles  we  come  upon 
novel  topography.  Instead  of  wave  fol- 
lowing wave  in  orderly  procession,  we 
find  here  a  choppy  sea  of  small  moun- 
tains, with  hollows  running  towTard  all 
points  of  the  compass.  Instead  of  Chin- 
ese walls,  we  now  have  Chinese  puzzles. 
The  innate  perversity  of  such  configura- 
tion grows  more  and  more  exasperating 
as  wTe  toil  westward.  In  the  two  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  Greenbrier  to  the 
Kentucky  River,  the  ridges  are  all  but 
unscalable,  and  the  streams  sprangle  in 
every  direction  like  branches  of  mountain 
laurel. 

The  only  roads  follow  the  beds  of  tor- 
tuous and  rock-strewn  water  courses, 
which  may  be  nearly  dry  when  you  start 
out  in  the  morning,  but  within  an  hour 
may  be  raging  torrents.  There  are  no 
bridges.  One  may  ford  a  dozen  times  in 
a  mile.  A  spring  "tide"  will  stop  all 
travel,  even  from  neighbor  to  neighbor, 
for  a  day  or  two  at  a  time.  Buggies  and 
carriages  are  unheard  of.  In  many  dis- 
tricts the  only  means  of  transportation  is 
with  saddlebags  on  horseback,  or  with  a 
"tow  sack"  afoot.  If  the  pedestrian  tries 
a  short-cut  he  will  learn  what  the  natives 
mean  when  they  say:  "Goin'  up,  you 
can  might'  nigh  stand  up  straight  and 
bite  the  ground ;  goin'  down,  a  man 
wants  hobnails  in  the  seat  of  his  pants." 

James  Lane  Allen  was  not  writing  fic- 
tion when  he  said  of  the  far-famed  Wild- 
erness Road  into  Kentucky:  "Despite 
all  that  has  been  done  to  civilize  it  since 
Boone  traced  its  course  in  1 790,  this  hon- 
ored historic  thoroughfare  remains  to- 
day as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  with  all 
its  sloughs  and  sands,  its  mud  and  holes, 
and  jutting  ledges  of  rock  and  loose 
boulders,  and  twists  and  turns,  and  gen- 
eral total  depravity.  .  .  .  One  such 
road  was  enough.  They  are  said  to  have 
been  notorious  for  profanity,  those  who 
came  into  Kentucky  from  this  side.  Nat- 
urally. Many  wTere  infidels — there  are 
roads  that  make  a  man  lose  faith.  It  is 
known  that  the  more  pious  companies  of 
them,  as  they  traveled  along,  would  now 
and  then  give  up  in  despair,  sit  down, 
raise  a  hymn,  and  have  prayers  before 
they  could  go  further.  Perhaps  one  of 
the  provocations  to  homicide  among  the 
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mountain  people  should  be  reckoned  this 
road.  I  have  seen  two  of  the  mildest  of 
men,  after  riding  over  it  for  a  few  hours, 
lose  their  temper  and  begin  to  fight — 
fight  their  horses,  fight  the  flies,  fight  the 
cobwebs  on  their  noses." 

Such  difficulties  of  intercommunication 
are  enough  to  explain  the  isolation  of 
the  mountaineers.  In  the  more  remote 
regions  this  loneliness  reaches  a  degree 
almost  unbelievable.  Miss  Ellen  Sem- 
ple,  in  a  fine  monograph  published  in  the 
Geographical  Journal,  of  London,  in 
1901,  gave  us  some  examples: 

"  These  Kentucky  mountaineers  are  not 
only  cut  off  from  the  outside  world,  but  they 
are  separated  from  each  other.  Each  is  con- 
fined to  his  own  locality,  and  finds  his  little 
world  within  a  radius  of  a  few  miles  from 
his  cabin.  There  are  many  men  in  these 
mountains  who  have  never  seen  a  town,  or 
even  the  poor  village  that  constitutes  their 
county-seat.  .  .  .  The  women  .  .  .  are 
almost  as  rooted  as  the  trees.  We  met  one 
woman  who,  during  the  twelve  years  of  her 
married  life,  had  lived  only  ten  miles  across 
the  mountain  from  her  own  home,  but  had 
never  in  this  time  been  back  home  to  visit 
her  father  and  mother.  Another  back  in 
Perry  county  told  me  she  had  never  been 
farther  from  home  than  Hazard,  the  county- 
seat,  which  was  only  six  miles  distant.  An- 
other had  never  been  to  the  post-office,  four 
miles  away;  and  another  had  never  seen  the 
ford  of  the  Rockcastle  River,  only  two  miles 
from  her  home,  and  marked,  moreover,  by 
the  country  store  of  the   district." 

When  I  first  went  into  the  Smokies, 
I  stopped  one  night  in  a  single-room  log 
cabin,  and  soon  had  the  good  people  ab- 
sorbed in  my  tales  of  travel  beyond  the 
seas.  Finally  the  housewife  said  to  me, 
with  pathetic  resignation:  "Bushnell's 
the  furdest  ever  I've  been."  Bush- 
nell,  at  that  time,  was  a  hamlet  of 
thirty  people,  only  seven  miles  from 
where  we  sat.  When  I  lived  alone  on 
"the  Little  Fork  of  Sugar  Fork  of  Hazel 
Creek,"  there  were  women  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, young  and  old,  who  had  never 
seen  a  railroad,  and  men  who  had  never 
boarded  a  train,  although  the  Murphy 
branch  ran  within  seventeen  miles  of  our 
post-office.  The  first  time  that  a  party  of 
these  people  went  to  the  railroad,  they 
were  uneasy  and  suspicious.  Nearing 
the  way-station,  a  girl  in  advance  came 
upon  the  first  negro  she  ever  saw  in  her 
life,    and    ran    screaming    back:      "My 


goddamighty,  Mam,  thar's  the  booger- 
man — I  done  seed  him!" 

But  before  discussing  the  mountain 
people  and  their  problems,  let  us  take  an 
imaginary  balloon  voyage  over  their  vast 
domain.  South  of  the  Potomac  the  Blue 
Ridge  is  a  narrow  rampart  rising  abrupt- 
ly from  the  east,  one  or  two  thousand 
feet  above  its  base,  and  descending 
sharply  to  the  Shenandoah  Valley  on 
the  west.  Across  the  Valley  begin  the 
Alleghanies.  These  mountains,  from  the 
Potomac  through  to  the  northern  Ten- 
nessee border,  consist  of  a  multitude  of 
narrow  ridges  with  steep  escarpment  on 
both  sides,  running  southwesterly  in 
parallel  chains,  and  each  chain  sepa- 
rated from  its  neighbors  by  deep,  slen- 
der dales.  Wherever  one  goes  westward 
from  the  Valley  he  will  encounter  tier 
after  tier  of  these  ridges,  as  I  have  al- 
ready described. 

As  a  rule,  the  links  in  each  chain  can 
be  passed  by  following  small  gaps;  but 
often  one  must  make  very  wide  detours. 
For  example,  Pine  Mountain  (every  link 
has  its  own  distinct  name)  is  practically 
impassable  for  nearly  150  miles,  except 
for  two  water ,  gaps  and  five  difficult 
crossings.  Although  it  averages  only  a 
mile  thick,  the  people  on  its  north  side, 
generally,  know  less  about  those  on  the 
south  than  a  Maine  Yankee  does  about 
Pennsylvania  Dutchmen. 

The  Alleghanies  together  have  a  width 
of  from  forty  to  sixty  miles.  Westward 
of  them,  for  a  couple  of  hundred  miles, 
are  the  labyrinthine  roughs  of  West  Vir- 
ginia and  eastern  Kentucky. 

In  southwestern  Virginia  the  Blue 
Ridge  and  the  Alleghanies  coalesce,  but 
soon  spread  apart  again,  the  Blue  Ridge 
retaining  its  name,  as  well  as  its  gen- 
eral character,  although  much  loftier  and 
more  massive  than  in  the  north.  The 
southeast  front  of  the  Blue  Ridge  is  a 
steep  escarpment,  rising  abruptly  from 
the  Piedmont  plateau  of  Carolina.  Not 
one  river  cuts  through  the  Ridge,  not- 
withstanding that  the  mountains  to  the 
westward  are  higher  and  much  more 
massive.  It  is  the  watershed  of  this  whole 
mountain  region.  The  streams  rising  on 
its  northwestern  front  flow  down  into 
central  plateaus,  and  thence  cut  their 
way  through  the  Unakas  in  deep  and  pre- 
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PEAK  THAT  AFTERWARD  WAS   NAMED  IN    HIS    HONOR 


cipitous  gorges,  draining  finally  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  through  the  Tennessee, 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers. 

The  northwestern  range,  which  cor- 
responds to  the  Alleghanies  of  Virginia, 
now  assumes  a  character  entirely  differ- 
ent from  them.  Instead  of  parallel 
chains  of  low  ridges,  we  have  here,  on 
the  border  of  North  Carolina  and  Ten- 


nessee, a  single  chain  that  dwarfs  all 
others  in  the  Appalachian  system.  It  is 
cut  into  segments  by  the  rivers  (Noli- 
chucky,  French  Broad,  Pigeon,  Little 
Tennessee,  Hiwassee)  that  drain  the  in- 
terior plateaus,  and  each  segment  has  a 
distinct  name  of  its  own  (Iron,  Northern 
Unaka,  Bald,  Great  Smoky,  Southern 
Unaka    or    Unicoi    mountains).      The 
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"dense    forest    and    luxuriant    undergrowth/ 

jackson  co.,  n.  c. 


MIXED     HARDWOODS, 


Carolina  mountaineers  still  call  this  sys- 
tem collectively  the  Alleghanies,  but  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey  has  given  it  a 
more  distinctive  name,  the  Unakas. 
While  the  Blue  Ridge  has  only  seven 
peaks  that  rise  above  5,000  feet,  the 
Unakas  have  125  summits  exceeding 
5,000,  and  ten  that  are  over  6,000  feet. 
Connecting  the  Unaka  chain  with  the 


Blue  Ridge  are  several  transverse  ranges, 
the  Stone,  Beech,  Roan,  Yellow,  Black, 
Newfound,  Pisgah,  Balsam,  Cowee, 
Nantahala,  Tusquitee,  and  a  few  minor 
mountains,  which  as  a  whole  are  much 
higher  than  the  Blue  Ridge,  156  sum- 
mits rising  over  5,000  feet,  and  thirty- 
six  over  6,000  feet  above  sea  level. 
In  northern  Georgia  the  Unakas  and 
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the  Blue  Ridge  gradually  fade  away  into, 
straggling  ridges  and  foothills,  which 
extend  into  small  parts  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  Alabama. 

The  Cumberland  Plateau  is  not  at- 
tached to  either  of  these  mountain  sys- 
tems, but  is  rather  a  prolongation  of  the 
roughs  of  eastern  Kentucky.  It  is  sep- 
arated from  the  Unakas  by  the  broad 
valley  of  the  Tennessee  River.  The 
Plateau  rises  very  abruptly  from  the  sur- 
rounding plains.  It  consists  mainly  of 
tableland  gashed  by  streams  that  have 
cut  their  way  down  in  deep,  narrow 
gulches  with  precipitous  sides. 

Most  of  the  literature  about  our 
Southern  mountaineers  refers  only  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  comparatively  meagre 
hills  of  eastern  Kentucky,  or  to  the  Cum- 
berlands  of  Tennessee.  Little  has  been 
written  about  the  real  mountaineers  of 
southwestern  Virginia,  western  North 
Carolina,  and  the  extreme  north  of 
Georgia.  The  great  mountain  masses 
still  await  their  annalist,  their  artist,  and, 
in  some  places,  even  their  explorer.* 

By  far  the  most  picturesque  region  of 
the  South  is  western  North  Carolina. 
Here  the  mountains  have  a  character  all 
their  own.  Rising  abruptly  from  a  low 
base,  and  then  rounding  more  graduallv 
upward  for  2,000  to  5,000  feet  above 
their  valleys,  their  apparent  height  is 
more  impressive  than  that  of  many  a 
loftier  summit  in  the  West  which  form . 
only  a  protuberance  on  an  elevated 
plateau.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  clad  to 
their  tops  in  dense  forest  and  luxuriant 
undergrowth.  Here  and  there  is  a  grassy 
"bald":  a  natural  meadow  curiously 
perched  on  the  very  top  of  a  mountain. 
There  are  no  bare,  rocky  summits  rising 
above  timber-line,  few  jutting  crags,  no 
ribs  and  vertebne  of  the  earth  exposed. 
Seldom  does  one  see  even  a  naked  ledge 
of  rock.  The  very  cliffs  are  sheathed 
with  trees  and  shrubs,  so  that  one  tread- 
ing their  edges  has  no  fear  of  falling  into 
an  abyss. 

Pinnacles  or  serrated  ridges  are  rare. 
There  are  few  dominating  peaks.  From 
almost  anv  summit  in  Carolina  one  looks 


*  Few  men  have  so  much  as  reconnoitered 
the  exceedingly  wild  and  rough  divide  from 
Clingman  Dome  sixty  miles  northeastward  to 
Mount    Guyot. 


MR.     KEPHART     IN     CAMP     IN     THE 
BIG  SMOKIES 

out  upon  a  sea  of  flowing  curves  and 
dome-shaped  eminences  undulating,  with 
no  great  disparity  of  height,  unto  the 
horizon.  Almost  everywhere  the  con- 
tours are  similar:  steep  sides  gradually 
rounding  to  the  tops,  smooth-surfaced  to 
the  eye  because  of  the  endless  verdure. 
Every  ridge  is  separated  from  its  sisters 
by  deep  and  narrow  ravines.  Not  one 
of  the  thousand  water  courses  shows  a 
glint  of  its  dashing  stream,  save  where 
some  far-off  river  may  reveal,  through  a 
gap  in  the  mountain,  one  single  shimmer- 
ing curve.  In  ail  this  vast  prospect,  a 
keen  eye,  knowing  where  to  look,  may  de- 
tect an  occasional  farmer's  clearing,  but 
to  the  stranger  there  is  only  mountain 
and  forest,  mountain  and  forest,  as  far  as 
the  eye  can   reach. 

Characteristic,  too,  is  the  dreamy  blue 
haze,  like  that  of  Indian  summer  inten- 
sified, that  ever  hovers  over  the  moun- 
tains, unless  they  be  swathed  in  cloud, 
or,  for  a  few  minutes,  after  a  sharp  rain- 
storm has  cleared  the  atmosphere.  Both 
the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Smoky  Moun- 
tains owe  their  names  to  this  tenuous 
mist.  It  softens  all  outlines,  and  lends  a 
mirage-like  effect  of  great  distance  to  ob- 
jects that  are  but  a  few  miles  off,  while 
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those  farther  removed  grow  more  and 
more  intangible  until  finally  the  sky- 
line blends  with  the  sky  itself. 

The  foreground  of  such  a  landscape, 
in  summer,  is  warm,  soft,  dreamy,  car- 
ressing,  habitable;  beyond  it  are  gentle 
and  luring  solitudes;  the  remote  ranges 
are  inexpressibly  lonesome,  isolated  and 
mysterious;  but  everywhere  the  green 
forest  mantle  bespeaks  a  vital  present ;  no- 
where does  cold,  bare  granite  stand  as 
the  sepulchre  of  an  immemorial  past. 


And  yet  these  very  mountains  of  Caro- 
lina are  among  the  ancients  of  the  earth. 
They  were  old,  very  old,  before  the  Alps 
and  the  Andes,  the  Rockies  and  the 
Himalayas  were  molded  into  their  pri- 
mal shapes.  Upon  them,  in  after  ages, 
were  born  the  first  hardwoods  of  Amer- 
ica— perhaps  those  of  Europe,  too — and 
upon  them  to-day  the  last  great  hard- 
wood forests  of  our  country  stand  in 
primeval  majesty,  mutely  awaiting  their 
imminent  doom. 


ATHLETES 

By  MARY  LINDA  BRADLEY 


Across  the  booming  road,  clogged  with  its  drift 
Of  thrumming  engine  and  uneasy  cart, 
The  wide,  dim  campus  heals  the  heated  smart 

Of  eye  and  brain.     The  day  draws  on  her  shift 

Of  shadows,  and  like  vibrant  moths  that  sift 

Between  great  trees,  the  white-clad  athletes  part 
And  cleave  the  blackness  in  some  winged  start, 

Their  only  ray  the  street-lamps'  meagre  gift. 

And  though  the  passion  seem  all  for  the  prize, 

'Tis  but  of  motion's  joy  a  sane  disguise; 

Lithe  as  bold  panthers  whom  the  hunt  alarms! 
Mark  how  that  jumper  gathers  at  the  flight, 
— One  moment  since,  a  level,  shooting  light — 

And  at  yon  tape — the  toss  of  naked  arms  I 


NIGHT  SHOOTING 

WITH  MAGNESIUM 

CARTRIDGES 


By  H.  A.  GRANT 


A  Series  of  Flashlight  Photographs  that  Show  the  Mystery  and  Charm 
of  Wild  Life  Along  the  Streams  of  the  Big  Woods 


Mr.  Grant  served  his  apprenticeship  with  the  rifle.  That  sport, 
though  thrilling,  failed  to  satisfy.  It  was  a  game  of  death,  not  life.  The 
vision  that  lingered  was  of  the  stricken  animal,  while  what  he  wanted 
was  a  picture  of  life,  graceful,  alert,  but  at  ease  in  the  protecting  soli- 
tude of  the  woods.  The  photographs  that  follow  are  some  of  the  fruits 
of  his  quest.  The  camera  knows  neither  seasons  nor  bag  limits.  It  is 
the  best  agent  for  game  preservation  that  can  be  found  for  no  one  can 
study  Mr.  Grant's  photograph?  without  renewed  determination  that  this 
beautiful  life  of  the  woods  shall  be  kept  inviolate  for  future  generations. 
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AT  THE  FEET  OF  NAN-NA-BOU-JOU 


By  KIRK  B.  ALEXANDER 

Illustrated  with  Photographs 


The  Tale  of  an  Expedition  Which  Ascended  the  Turbulent  Dog 
River  in  Search  of  Sport  and  Fish — and  Found  Both 


T  was  seven  A.  M.  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Dog  River.  Why  Dog 
River — instead  of  Poached  Egg 
River  or  Murfin  Cocktail  River — 
I  cannot  say.  Perhaps  the  dog  of 
some  impressionable  Indian  bit  his 
master  there  or  lost  him  there  or,  under 
stress  of  untoward  circumstances,  got 
himself  eaten  there.  I  don't  know.  No- 
body knows.  It  is  just  Dog  River. 
And  Dog  River  flings  itself  irritably  into 
Lake  Superior  after  an  amazing  series 
of  gymnastics,  embracing  seven  water- 
falls and  long  stretches  of  snarling  rap- 
ids. Taking  its  rise  sedately  in  a  chain 
of  lakes,  well  up  toward  the  Height  of 
Land,  the  Dog  accumulates  momentum 
and  temper  and  for  thirty-five  miles 
races  and  fumes  through  dark  gorges, 
over  dizzy  precipices,  and  down  pleasant 
aisles,  bright  with  borders  of  glittering 
birch  and  wild  juniper  and  arctic  vetch. 


(Note:  Nan-na-bou-jou  is  the  Chippe- 
wan  for  the  Great  Spirit  that  presides 
over  the  brooding  silence  of  the  Lake  Su- 
perior wilderness.) 
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The  four  of  us,  with  the  four  Chip- 
pewas — George  Andre,  Xavier  Andre, 
Tom  Andre,  and  Jean  Souliere  (cook), 
had  made  plans  to  ascend  the  Dog  River 
to  its  source.  Rather  we  four  had  made 
the  plans  and  the  four  Indians  had  un- 
made them.  George  Andre  had  told  me 
much — through  successive  summers  on 
"The  North  Shore"  together — about  the 
big,  deep  pools,  the  dangerous  "white 
water,"  and  the  ''big  falls"  of  the  Dog 
River.  In  justice  to  George  he  had 
never  suggested  taking  canoes  and  an 
outfit  and  poling  blithely  up  the  Dog, 
enjoying  the  rugged  scenery  and  throw- 
ing one's  flies  nonchalantly  into  casual 
pools.  That  was  a  dream  that  came  of 
looking  too  long  into  the  embers  of  a 
study-fire.  We  planned  that  with  maps 
and  our  mid-winter  enthusiasm.  It  was  a 
mistake.  We  should  have  planned  it 
with  George  Andre.  While  the  crew  of 
the  shore-steamer  Manitou  were  taking 
our  four  canoes  and  tents  and  supplies 
r.nd  duffle  out  of  the  hold  at  Michipo- 
coten    Harbor,    the    twentieth    of   July, 


OUR  DUFFLE  GOING  ASHORE  FROM  STEAMER  AT  INDIAN  HARBOR,  LAKE  SUPERIOR 


George  took  me,  the  optimistic  map,  and 
his  wilderness  brothers  over  to  a  rock- 
pile   and    we    deliberated. 

I  placed  my  finger  firmly  on  the  lakes 
out  of  which  the  Dog  flows  before  it 
begins  to  develop  temperament  and  said : 
"We'll  go  up  the  river  to  here." 

Without  prejudice  George  repeated 
my  instructions  to  the  Indians.  All  they 
said  was  said  in  unison — "Gee-wa-nin" 
— which  freely  translated  means:  "Not 
unless  you  can  outsprint  your  little  red 


brother  to  the  bush  and  we'll  bet  you 
two  red  blankets  and  a  bottle  of  'pain- 
killer' you  can't." 

Having  lugged  four  canoes  and  four 
tents  and  a  substantial  commissary  and 
three  trusting  friends  about  six  hundred 
miles,  and  Gill  and  Jimmie  standing 
there  with  excessively  sardonic  smiles  on 
their  faces  all  primed  to  make  the  com- 
ment most  offensive  and  justifiable,  I  was 
nerved  to  demand  the  whys  and  where- 
fores of  the  red  men's  dictum. 


AT  THE  GREAT  POOL  OF  THE  UPPER  DOG.      THE  AUTHOR  LANDING  ONE 
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BEFORE    WE   REALIZED   THE   TEMPER 
OF  THE  DOG 

It  would  take  much  too  long  to  tell 
all  of  the  objections  advanced  by  George, 
Xavier,  Tom  and  Jean.  Besides,  the 
first  two  miles  of  the  Dog  vouchsafed 
talking-points  wonderfully  terse  and  sat- 
isfying to  the  optimistic  canoeist. 

"What's  the  matter  with  making  camp 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Dog  River,"  said 
Billy,  "and  scout  up  it  light,  as  far  as 
we  can  in  a  week."  Billy  had  beaten 
me  to  it. 

"You  bet,"  said  George  Andre — which 
was  garrulity  for  George. 

That  brought  us  up  to  "Reddy"  Ham- 
ilton and  Louis  Groten,  who  had  been 
grooming  and  priming  the  gasoline  en- 
gines in  their  two  30-foot  Collingwood 
sailboats  for  two  days,  in  eager  antici- 
pation of  our  arrival.  We  lashed  two 
canoes  aboard  each  Collingwood.  Billy 
and  I  checked  every  bag  and  sack  of  tea, 
bacon,  flour,  cornmeal,  chocolate,  beans, 
etc.,  as  it  went  into  the  Collingwoods. 
Jimmie,  who  had  "roughed  it"  in  hun- 
dred-thousand-dollar "camps"  in  the  Ad- 
irondacks,  called  us  "a  fussy  pair  of 
housekeepers." 

An  absent-minded  grocery  clerk  can 
demoralize  the  best  ordered  dinner  party, 
but  that  is  as  nothing  to  the  extent  of 
the  disaster  he  can  encompass  when  his 


shortcomings  are  discovered  only  in  the 
heart  of  the  wilderness.  Why,  I  know 
a  little  coterie  of  estimable  clergymen 
who  begin,  weeks  before  they  start  for 
their  month  in  the  woods,  putting  in  lit- 
tle individual  tins  the  bacon  and  tea  and 
dried  fruit  and  soup-extracts  for  each 
man  at  each  of  his  ninety-odd  meals. 
That  is  camping  a  bit  too  intensive,  but 
it  is  an  effective  safeguard  against  the 
usual  miscalculation  of  "grub."  Once, 
Billy  and  I  went  two  interminable  days 
on  a  very  mature  rabbit  and  the  well- 
scraped  rind  of  a  pineapple  cheese.  So 
we  counted  those  bags  and  scorned  pub- 
lic sentiment. 

It  was  3 :30  when  the  two  Colling- 
woods swung  out  past  the  Manitou 
with  a  cargo  of  canoes  and  vacation- 
dreams  hatching  realization.  The  cap- 
tain whistled  us  a  cordial  good  time 
and  the  passengers  looked  down  upon 
what  must  have  looked  to  them  like  four 
canoes  scooting  along  serenely  bottom  up- 
ward. When  we  went  by  the  lighthouse, 
George  Andre  said  Dog  River  was 
twelve  miles  up  the  shore.  Then  he 
hedged  and  thought  it  must  be  about 
eighteen  miles.  Louis  Groten  guessed 
sixteen  and  Xavier  Andre,  routed  from 
his  dignified   apathy   by   vigorous   cross- 


IN     THE     COLLINGWOOD     BOAT     WE 
JOURNEYED   TO   THE   DOG  RIVER 
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examination,  ventured '"bout 
twenty  mile,  mebbee."  The 
"mebbee"  predominated.  It 
seems  that  Xavier  had  once 
paddled  from  Dog  River  in 
a  leaky  bark  canoe  with  a 
broken  paddle. 

There  was  a  long  ground 
swell  breaking  over  the  sand- 
bar that  marks  the  mouth  of 
the  Dog  River  when  Louis 
Groten  put  his  tiller  hard 
over  and  we  swung  into  a 
considerable  lagoon  of  the 
placidity  and  color  of  wine- 
jelly,  for  the  Dog,  being  no 
exception  to  those  wild,  shy 
Superior  rivers,  has  con- 
cealed its  mouth  wTith  ex- 
ceeding cunning.  There  is 
a  most  alluring  camp  site 
there  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Dog,  cosy  and  hospitable  and 
domestic,  outrageously  bely- 
ing the  rocky  austerity  of  the 
river  a  scant  mile  upstream. 
Sod  for  your  tent-pegs  and 
softness  for  your  bed  is  rare 
indeed  along  the  Superior 
shore.  And  here,  ready  for 
us,  was  a  veritable  lawTn, 
screened  from  the  nipping 
lake  winds  by  the  inward 
slope  of  the  beach  and  all 
encircled  by  an  embracing 
hedge  of  alder  and  juniper 
bushes. 

This  thoroughly  exploited 
world  of  ours  holds  few 
joys  so  substantial  and  sat- 
isfying as  "making  camp" 
(magic  words),  making  that  first  camp, 
when  one  knows  how  one  wants  it  done 
and  bountiful  nature  has  come  and  opened 
her  storehouse  of  available  comforts. 
The  four  canoes  are  dropped  off  upon  the 
glistening  white  sand  beach  of  that  quiet 
shelter.  With  common  impulse  Billy 
and    Tom    Andre    go    ashore    with    the 


GEORGE  ANDRE — A  CHIPPEWA  INDIAN 


each  with  an  axe,  disappear  into  the  thick 
underbrush  of  the  hillside.  Ten  min- 
utes later  they  emerge,  George  wTith 
birch  tent  poles  and  Tom  fairly  eclipsed 
by  a  great  mound  of  balsam  boughs 
which  he  carries  slung  across  his  shoul- 
der on  a  forked  stick.     In  twenty  min- 


utes, the  tents  are  ready  for  the  blankets, 
packs  of  tents.  Jean  Souliere,  instinct  bacon  is  frying,  wood-smoke  is  thrilling 
with    the    spirit    of    his   profession,    has      the   nostrils   in    the   cold    northern   twi- 


teapot  and  frying  pan  out  of  the  kit  be- 
fore the  two  Collingwoods  are  fairly 
made  fast  and  has  found  the  nearest 
spring. 

Without  a  word  George  and  Xavier, 


light,  civilization  has  planted  another 
outpost,  and  white  man  has  come  to  the 
frontier  to  greet  his  red  brother — and 
both  are  at  last  at  home. 

We  started  in  three  canoes  the  next 
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THE   LOWER    CASCADE   OF  THE   BTG    FALLS,    DOG   RIVER 


morning  to  scrutinize  the  ill-reputed 
Dog.  The  sun  had  not  yet  risen  above 
the  granite  walls  to  the  east  when  we 
paddled  across  the  amber  basin  of  the 
river  mouth.  Gill,  trolling  hopefully 
for  a  stray  trout — and  it  was  the  like- 
liest trout  water — hooked  a  villainous- 
looking  pike  which,  in  collaboration  with 
Gill,  very  nearly  succeeded  in  capsizing 
the  canoe.  We  came  to  a  gentle  but 
determined   riffle,   the   first   actual   mur- 


murings  of  the  river.  We  poled  through 
that  and,  in  our  fatuous  optimism,  said — 
"This  river  has  been  maligned.  Give 
a  dog  a  bad  name,  etc."  The  next 
riffle  gave  us  about  all  we  could  do 
and  Jimmie,  who  confessed  to  being 
slightly  overweight,  was  a  little  pumped 
when  we  paddled  again  into  fairly 
slack  water.  Then  Billy's  canoe  and 
my  canoe  turned  a  rocky  promontory 
simultaneously,  and  then  caught  the  cur- 
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rent  that  ripped  around  that  point.  Those 
canoes  executed  an  impromptu  "Bunny 
Hug"  together  and  then  whirled  around 
and  started  down  stream  to  tell  Jimmie's 
canoe  all  about  it. 

Jimmie  was  surprised  and  impatient. 
He  saw  us  heading  for  him  and  shouted : 

"Look  out,   you   fellows,  you'll " 

Jimmie  didn't  finish  the  admonition, 
because  just  then  his  canoe  caught  the 
torrent  and  the  general  panic  and  Jim- 
mie whirled  around  and  headed  the  rout 
down  stream.  When  the  fleet  had  re- 
assembled, we  realized  that  even  though 
we  tackled  that  stiff  current  with  fran- 
tic paddle  and  clenched  teeth,  we  could 
make  at  most  a  quarter  of  a  mile  before 
meeting  some  quite  impossible  rapids. 
Doggie  was  beginning  to  show  his  teeth. 
So  we  beached  the  canoes.  Then  we 
reconnoitered.  By  portaging  over  a 
"beach" — really  a  glacial  moraine — com- 
posed of  rocks  the  size  of  one's  head,  we 
could  reach  fairly  quiet  water  which 
looked  plausible,  at  least  until  it  disap- 
peared around  another  cliff. 

That's  one  of  the  charms  of  the  Dog. 
It  has  a  kittenish  way  of  baiting  you  and 
luring  you  on  with  false  promises.  You 
never  know  what's  around  that  cliff,  but 
every  time  you  think  you  do  and  you  tell 
yourself  that  that  cliff  begins  a  consid- 
erable stretch  of  good  behavior  on  the 
part  of  the  Dog.  There's  a  rare  ex- 
hilaration, too,  in  carrying  a  Peterboro 
canoe — over  your  head  and  shoulders — 
across  a  half  mile  of  rolling,  writhing 
cobblestones.  Jimmie  said  it  reminded 
him  of  a  crowd  coming  home  from  a 
"keno"  party.  However,  we  felt  that 
the  simile — like  the  canoes — was  far- 
fetched. 

Again  we  embarked  upon  the  Dog. 
Jimmie  said  he  guessed  he'd  wade  across. 
We  watched  Jimmie.  He  didn't  know 
Lake  Superior  streams  well,  but  we  felt 
confident  that  he  and  the  Dog  were 
shortly  to  see  a  great  deal  of  each  other. 
He  picked  out  a  ford  that  looked  shal- 
low and  tractable.  Halfway  over  he 
stopped  to  smile  encouragingly  at  us — 
which  was  a  generous  impulse,  but 
wretched  judgment.  He  began  with  the 
gestures  of  a  slack-wire  performer  and 
finished  with  the  gyrations  of  a  whirling 
Dervish,  just  before  he  sank  to  a  sitting 


posture  in  two  feet  of  very  cold  Dog. 

That  marked  the  beginning  of  a  curi- 
ous and  sinister  infatuation.  We  begged 
Jimmie  to  control  himself,  but  he  could 
no  more  repulse  the  advances  of  the  Dog 
than  the  pious  Brahmin  can  resist  the 
Ganges.  Jimmie  hurried  ashore  to  climb 
in  one  side  of  a  canoe  and  roll  out  the 
other.  Having  got  wet  all  over  and  hav- 
ing nothing  further  to  apprehend,  Jim- 
mie plunged  into  the  very  best  day  of  his 
life.  Quite  involuntarily  he  had  hit 
upon  the  shortest  and  surest  cut  to  the 
untrammeled  delights  of  Lake  Superior 
trout  streams.  Willy — and  some  times 
nilly — we  all  followed  suit. 

We  did  an  intelligent  thing  then.  We 
climbed  that  cliff  and  took  a  look  up  the 
tumbling  Dog.  There  were  rapids  for 
miles.  We  left  the  canoes  and  struck  out 
amphibiously.  There  was  a  time  when 
the  snarl  of  the  Dog's  rapids  was 
drowned  in  the  roar  of  warring  glaciers. 
Once  the  Dog  was  a  glacial  stream. 
Everywhere  there  are  moraines.  Every- 
where the  rocks  are  deeply  scarred  and 
worn  smooth  by  the  fangs  of  the  mighty 
glacier-hosts.  At  the  summit  of  some 
hills,  indeed  on  the  edge  of  dizzy  preci- 
pices, we  found  mill-pots,  like  those  of 
the  Glacier-Garten  at  Luzerne — holes 
from  two  to  four  feet  deep  in  the  solid 
rock,  perfectly  circular,  and  holding  still 
the  round  stones  whose  ages  of  ceaseless 
whirling  had  worn  down  the  living  gran- 
ite, only  to  leave  themselves  eternal 
prisoners. 

The  First  Portage 

We  were  beginning  to  think  of  fried 
trout  and  bacon  and  tea  when  we  heard 
the  roar  of  the  Dog's  first  falls.  We 
had  caught  no  trout  for  precisely  the  rea- 
son that  we  hadn't  taken  time  to  cast 
for  them.  "Lunch  above  the  first  falls," 
was  the  agreement,  and  we  meant  to  keep 
to  it.  Those  first  falls — about  sixteen 
feet  in  height — looked  good  only  as  a 
preamble  of  what  we  suspected  was  to 
come.  We  climbed  around  them.  To 
be  accurate,  we  scrambled  over  a  moun- 
tain to  go  around  them.  Whenever  we 
had  to  jump  or  get  boosted  to  grab  a 
spruce  or  cedar  root  above  and  drag  our- 
selves   up    until    we    could    laboriously 
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throw  a  leg  over,  or  get  derricked  up  by 
George  Andre,  or  miss  a  footing  and  to- 
boggan down  again  through  thirty-some 
feet  of  clay  and  sand,  we'd  think  de- 
lightedly of  portaging  four  canoes  and  an 
outfit  up  the  Dog. 

"Why  didn't  we  plan  to  ascend  the 
side  of  the  Woolworth  Building,"  grunt- 
ed Billy,  "and  get  some  real  exercise 
with  our  fishing." 

We  lunched  at  the  mouth  of  a  deep, 
dark  gorge.  Whenever  the  Dog  works 
up  to  a  waterfall,  it  begins  pulling  it- 
self together  for  the  sprint  and  the  leap, 
like  a  broad-jumper  approaching  his 
"take-off."  This  was  a  granite  flume, 
with  walls  on  both  sides  rising  fifty  feet 
from  the  swirling  torrent,  gloomy,  foam- 
flecked,  and  rather  terrifying. 

Then,  while  George  was  frying  bacon 
on  the  rocks,  we  made  our  first  casts  for 
trout.  And  the  trout  came  not.  We 
were  surprised.  George  was  embar- 
rassed. It  was  an  ideal  setting  for  a 
hungry  two-pounder  to  come  dashing  out 
of  the  shadowy  abyss  of  that  gorge  and 
leap  for  his  first  taste  of  man-made  lux- 
uries. Never  had  a  gaudy  Parmachenee 
Belle  a  setting  so  irresistibly  becoming. 
But  not  a  single  darting  shadow.  Not 
a  rise. 

We  went  on  then  to  gentler  riffles 
above  the  falls,  then  to  deep,  still  pools 
beneath  the  overhanging  fringe  of  spruce 
and  alder  thickets.  For  two  hours  four 
rods  whipped  every  eddy.  George  was 
apologetic.  He  said  that  never  had  he 
known  the  Dog  to  behave  like  that.  He 
even  unfolded  a  plan  to  abandon  the 
troutless  Dog  forthwith  and  in  our 
canoes,  weather  and  sea  permitting,  pad- 
dle across  the  corner  of  Lake  Superior 
and  ascend  the  Noisy  River,  about 
twenty  miles  down  the  shore.  We  had 
even  decided  to  do  that,  as  soon  as  we 
had  trudged  and  stumbled  and  scrambled 
far  enough  up  the  riotous  Dog  to  see  the 
"big  falls,"  at  which  the  Indians  were 
constantly  and  awedly  hintin0. 

I  should  like  to  hear  a  plausible  ex- 
planation of  this  very  common  phenom- 
enon. You'll  fish  for  hours,  perhaps  for 
an  entire  day,  without  a  rise.  Then — 
quite  suddenly — some  hungry  or  capri- 
cious trout  will  strike  and  thereby  pass 
the  signal — ring  the  dinner-bell — to  every 


trout  within  three  miles  of  him.  Per- 
haps it  is  just  the  first  moment  of  feed- 
ing time  and  your  trout  has  been  watch- 
ing the  clock.  That  happened  to  us.  On 
subsequent  days,  too,  we  caught  many 
trout  in  precisely  the  pools  and  riffles 
where  on  that  first  day  we  got  never  a 
rise. 

Billy  and  I  were  ahead,  Billy  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  his  leader  swish- 
ing through  the  air  with  as  much  per- 
sistent regularity  and  enthusiasm  as  if  he 
were  snaking  out  a  trout  on  every  back- 
cast.  Gill  was  back  a  little  way  with  his 
thoughts  in  the  clouds  and  Jimmie  was 
disassociating  his  flies  from  the  adjacent 
thickets.  I  heard  Billy  shout  and  give 
expression  to  a  curious  guttural  exclama- 
tion. When  I  looked  up  he  and  a  trout 
were  on  top  of  a  rock  together  and  mak- 
ing a  pretty  race  of  it  for  the  waters  of 
the  Dog.  Once  Billy  headed  off  the 
trout  and  the  trout  would  ooze  through 
his  fingers  like  very  wet  clay.  Then 
Billy  tried  kicking  the  trout,  and  every 
time  the  trout  made  an  ascension  he'd  be 
sprinting  waterward  again  before  he  hit 
the  rocks.  Perhaps  the  things  that  Billy 
called  that  trout  gave  wings  to  his  nat- 
ural perturbation. 

But  that  was  the  dinner-bell,  even  if 
Billy  did  lose  him.  It  was  a  perfect  place 
to  cast,  but  for  the  huge  pebbles  on  the 
shore;  a  back-cast  hitting  these,  how- 
ever lightly  flicked,  meant  a  broken  barb. 
I  destroyed  a  dozen  flies  in  this  way, 
which,  of  course,  meant  brittle  steel  and 
poor  workmanship  as  well  as  poor  cast- 
ing. But  how  they  did  rise,  when  once 
the  signal  had  gone  forth!  Billy  on  his 
rocks  was  falling  upon  wriggling  trout 
now  with  the  deadly  accuracy  of  a  nim- 
ble quarter-back  recovering  a  fumbled 
football.  I  could  hear  ecstatic  chortles 
from  Jimmie  between  back-casting  ex- 
cursions into  the  nearby  foliage. 

Wretched  fishing  has  often  been  my 
offense,  but  never  have  I  done  such  atro- 
cious work  as  I  did  with  those  first  trout 
in  the  Dog.  My  telegraph  wires  were 
working  badly,  worse  than  usual  on  one's 
first  day  out.  Frequently,  too,  the  fish 
took  a  sunken  fly  in  the  fast  water.  I 
struck  too  late.  Five  good  fish  I  had 
on — badly  hooked  or  not  at  all — and 
speedily  lost  them.     George  was  hover- 
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ing  between  Jimmie  and  me  with  the 
net. 

At  la9t  George  and  I  came  to  a  cliff 
beyond  which  we  could  see  a  great  pool. 
Sloping  rock  edged  it  on  three  sides,  and 
through  a  narrow  fissure  in  this  was  the 
outlet.  A  pebbly  beach  was  nearest  us 
and  over  this  ran  the  riffle  that  fed  the 
pool.  It  was  a  shadowy  alcove,  opening 
off  the  river,  so  deep  that  its  waters  were 
actually  black.  George  and  I  both  ex- 
claimed and  grinned  when  we  saw  it. 

"Over  near  the  rock,"  said  George. 

"You're  on,"  I  said. 

In  the  warming  excitement  of  anticipa- 
tion that  thrilled  me,  something — per- 
haps the  memory  of  recent  bungles — 
whispered — "Take  your  time  and  play 
it  safe."  Over  there  in  the  deep,  black 
water  near  the  rocks  the  surface  was 
glassy.  First,  I  took  off  the  rather  be- 
draggled flies  I  had  on  the  leader  and  re- 
placed the  eights  with  sixes.  Then  I  let 
the  new  flies  soak  for  five  minutes  which 
seemed  an  eternity.  While  performing 
these  preliminaries  I  heard  George  ex- 
claim in  a  half  whisper,  then  a  deep,  bass 
splash.  I  looked  up  in  time  to  see  a 
huge  fin  disappearing  over  near  the 
rock. 

It  wouldn't  do  to  spoil  that  water 
with  any  experimental  casts  for  distance. 
I  cast  over  in  the  riffle,  until  I  had  out 
twenty,  then  thirty,  then  forty  feet 
which,  I  calculated,  would  about  reach 
the  rock.  Then,  with  every  nerve  jump- 
ing, I  turned  and  cast  straight  at  the  sub- 
merged mystery.  The  dropper-fly  hit  the 
rock,  stuck  for  a  second,  and  slid  off. 
The  strike  came  like  a  flash  of  light. 
As  he  felt  the  hook,  as  I  set  it,  the  trout 
went  two  feet  out  of  water.  For  an 
instant  I  actually  believed  he  was  a  rain- 
bow. 

Again  and  again  he  leaped.  He  dashed 
wildly  from  end  to  end  of  the  pool. 
With  tip  submerged  I  began  to  reel  him 
in  jerkily.  Then  the  reel  shrieked  and 
he  was  off  again  in  another  mad  panic. 
Five  times  this  performance  was  repeat- 
ed. He  sulked  and  broke  water  again. 
I  tried  to  reel  and — the  thrill  of  it — he 


was,  for  an  instant  anyway,  a  dead 
weight. 

"Now,  George,"  I  said,  "we'll  make  a 
pass  or  two  with  the  net." 

George  groaned  in  agony  of  spirit. 

"Jimmie — he  got  the  net,"  moaned 
George. 

I  could  gleefully  and  neatly  have 
strangled  both  Jimmie  and  George.  But 
George  fortunately  interrupted  this  mur- 
derous reverie: 

"I  get  him,"  said  George.  "You  say 
when." 

Too  many  times  has  George's  resource- 
fulness in  the  woods  disarmed  me.  I  said 
nothing,  but  watched  George  out  of 
the  corner  of  my  eye.  He  took  off  his 
coat  and  stepped  cautiously  into  the  pool, 
peering  for  the  fish.  Twice  I  had  the 
trout  within  four  feet  of  George,  who 
stood  like  a  statue.  The  third  time  the 
trout  rolled  belly-up  and  George,  snatch- 
ing his  battered  felt  hat  from  his  head, 
dipped  until  he  himself  was  under  to 
the  neck.  Then  he  raced  ashore  and 
flung  trout  and  hat  on  the  pebbly  beach. 
Five  more  fish  I  brought  to  George's 
cavernous  head-piece  and  five  times 
George  dived  and  fought  it  out  with 
them  fish  to  fish. 

Then  Billy  came  over  the  cliff. 

"Say,  I  guess  this  is  a  punk  trout 
river,"  he  shouted,  elation  in  his  voice. 
"Got  any?" 

"Oh,  a  couple  of  fingerlings  there  in 
the  creel,"  I  said  yawningly. 

Billy  looked  into  the  creel.  "Get  out 
of  the  way,  you  butcher,"  said  Billy. 
"I'll  give  you  fifty  dollars  a  minute  for 
the  pool." 

And  he  got  it.  Because  I  wanted  to 
smoke  and  look  at  that  creel-full  and 
sort  out  the  intoxicating  events  of  the 
last  half  hour  to  put  them  away  care- 
fully, lovingly,  reverentially  in  my  mem- 
ory, that  I  might  keep  them  and  cherish 
them  forever. 

Just  then  Jimmie  came  over  the  cliff, 
fell  into  the  pool  and  said — "Say,  when 
do  we  eat?"  Always,  between  the  sub- 
lime and  Jimmie  the  dividing  line  is 
pleasantly  light. 


In  the  January  issue  of  this  magazine  Mr.  Alexander  goes  on  up  to  the  *  Big  Falls"  of 
the  Dog.  There  is  more  ecstatic  fishing  and  a  change  of  plans  brought  about  by  the  afore- 
said Big  Falls. 


THE  DEBT  OF  BONAN 

By  NEVIL  G.  HENSHAW 

Illustrated  by   Edward  L.   Chase 


^^HE  little  hunchback,  Jean 
Le  Bossu,  gave  a  last 
touch  to  the  decoy  that 
he  was  mending,  and 
then  settled  himself  com- 
fortably before  the  camp 
fire  at  my  side. 

"A  story,  M'sieu?"  he  smiled  in  reply 
to  my  request.  " Sometimes  I  think  that 
it  is  rather  as  a  story-teller  that  you 
employ  me  than  as  a  guide  through  this 
great  wilderness  of  sea  marsh.  Yet  I 
am  ever  ready  to  speak  of  my  people, 
and  you  shall  have  your  tale.  Also,  as 
is  appropriate,  it  shall  be  of  this  same 
Louisiana  coast.  Bien!  I  will  tell  you 
of  Bonan,  of  his  debt,  and  of  how  it 
was  paid. 

"Of  Bonan's  early  life  a  word  will  be 
sufficient.  Born  upon  the  lower  coast,  of 
unscrupulous  parents,  he  was  a  thief  even 
before  the  age  of  reason.  In  early  man- 
hood he  became  the  leader  of  a  band  of 
petty  pirates  that  ravaged  this  country 
far  and  wide.  At  middle  age,  being  of  a 
mind  to  exchange  the  deck  of  his  lugger 
for  the  more  solid  comforts  of  a  hearth- 
stone, he  stole  a  wife,  and  founded  a  lit- 
tle settlement  of  thieves  upon  the  hidden 
bend  of  a  secret  bayou.  Here  one  child 
was  born  to  him,  a  girl,  and  here  he 
waxed  ever  prosperous  until  at  the  very 
height  of  his  career  he  was  overtaken 
by  disaster. 

"It  came  about  through  a  trapper,  a 
simple,  obstinate  soul  who  refused  to  give 
up  his  skins  at  the  command  of  Bonan 
and  his  companions.  The  affair  was 
conducted  as  usual.  The  obstinate  one, 
going  down  beneath  a  rain  of  blows  and 
knife  thrusts,  was  dropped  overside,  yet 
some  one  blundered.  Whether  it  was 
that  they  did  not  strike  hard  or  deep 
enough,  or  that  they  forgot  the  reviving 
effects  of  the  cold  water  none  could  say. 
At  all   events  the  trapper  crawled  into 
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the  marsh  and,  when  rescued,  lived  long 
enough  to  tell  his  story  to  the  authorities 
at  Anse  Le  Vert. 

"Now  the  authorities,  M'sieu,  were 
wise  enough  not  to  search  for  Bonan's 
secret  bayou.  Instead  they  waited  for 
him  to  come  out  and  captured  him,  all 
unsuspecting,  with  his  companions.  In 
the  trial  that  followed  the  companions 
escaped  but  Bonan  was  convicted,  both 
on  account  of  his  reputation,  and  because 
the  dead  trapper  had  spoken  his  name. 

"So  Bonan  was  called  upon  to  pay 
fifteen  years  of  his  life  for  his  notoriety. 
At  that  time  he  was  a  huge,  square  block 
of  a  man,  all  bone  and  muscle,  with  a 
neck  like  a  bull,  and  great,  massive  arms 
that  were  tattooed  with  innumerable, 
strange  devices.  All  expected  him  to 
make  a  scene,  yet  he  spoke  but  a  quiet 
word  or  two  when  they  led  him  away. 

"  'Bien!'  said  he  to  Judge  Breaux, 
who  had  tried  him.  'So  you  would  make 
me  the  scapegoat,  would  you  ?  You  have 
given  me  fifteen  years  in  that  torment  at 
Baton  Rouge  in  the  hope  that  I  will  die 
there?  Yet  I  will  live,  I  promise  you. 
The*  thought  of  you,  if  nothing  else,  will 
keep  me  alive.  Wait  then,  my  friend, 
until  I  am  free.' 

"Thus  Bonan  went  to  prison,  M'sieu, 
and  after  ten  years  of  good  behavior  he 
was  out  again,  aged,  broken — a  mere 
ghost  of  his  former  self.  Quickly  and 
secretly  he  made  his  way  to  Anse  Le 
Vert,  and  there  he  took  refuge  with 
Grivat,  a  former  follower. 

"From  Grivat  Bonan  learned  of  those 
things  that  had  occurred  during  his  con- 
finement. His  wife  was  dead.  His  set- 
tlement was  deserted.  At  the  breaking 
up  of  the  settlement  his  daughter  had 
disappeared,  a  young  girl  then  of  some 
beauty  who  must  face  the  world  alone. 

"But  these  matters  Bonan  passed  over 
in  silence.     At  present  a  far  greater  af- 
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fair  overshadowed  his  mind.  First  he 
must  pay  his  debt  of  revenge.  After 
that  he  could  take  up  the  broken  thread 
of  his  life. 

"From  Grivat  Bonan  also  learned  that 
Judge  Breaux  had  prospered.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  home  in  the  city  of  Mouton 
he  had  built  a  summer  residence  upon 
the  lower  coast.  Just  now  he  was  at  this 
summer  residence  although  he  often  went 
abroad  upon  his  affairs. 

"Now,  as  you  know,  M'sieu,  to  come 
up  from  the  lower  coast  one  must  pass 
along  that  short  reach  of  bayou  which 
connects  the  Bay  Vermilion  with  Anse 
Le  Vert.  Also  the  banks  of  this  bayou 
are  low  and  thickly  grown  with  marsh 
grass.  Procuring  a  rifle,  Bonan  hid  in 
this  grass  and  awaited  his  chance. 

"Three  days  Bonan  waited  and  upon 
the  morning  of  the  third  day  he  returned 
with  empty  rifle  to  the  hut  of  his  fol- 
lower.   A  little  later,  when  Grivat  slunk 


inside,  he  sprung  eagerly  to  his  feet  to 
hear  of   his   success. 

"  Well?'  he  questioned. 

"Grivat  shook  his  head.  He  was  still 
a  young  man,  having  been  but  a  lad  in 
Bonan's  day,  and  the  story  of  his  life 
was  written  plainly  in  his  cruel  mouth 
and  evil  eyes. 

"  'Too  high,  my  friend,'  said  he.  'You 
struck  the  shoulder,  shattering  the  bone. 
A  bad  wound,  I  am  told,  but  he  will 
live.' 

"A  hoarse  cry  came  from  Bonan — the 
cry  of  one  who  has  lost  all.  Sinking 
back  into  his  chair,  he  buried  his  face 
in  his  hands. 

"  lDieu!'  said  he  at  last.  'I  cannot 
believe  it.  Those  prisons — they  play 
tricks  with  one's  aim.  I  must  have  an- 
other chance.  Next  time  there  will  be 
no ' 

"But  Grivat  interrupted  in  sudden 
fear. 
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"  'No,  no,  Bonan,'  said  he.  'There 
will  be  no  second  time.  I  cannot  risk  it 
living  here  at  Anse  Le  Vert.  Surely 
the  Judge  will  give  you  no  opportunity 
now  that  he  is  on  his  guard.  Also  there 
are  rumors  of  fever  upon  the  lower  coast. 
Perhaps,  by  the  time  your  enemy  has 
recovered  the  bayou  will  be  closed  to 
him.  No,  you  have  failed.  You  have 
only  to  wait,  my  friend.  This  time  you 
have  lost." 

"But  Bonan  was  now  like  a  maddened 
animal. 

"  'To  wait,'  he  cried.  'That  is  easy 
for  you   to   say.      But   I,    I   who   have 

waited  ten  long  years No,  no.     It 

is  impossible.  I  must  act  now  or  I  shall 
go  mad.  There  is  this  summer  residence. 
You  say  that  it  is  a  fine  one.  I  might 
burn  it  in  the  meantime.' 

"Grivat  nodded. 

"  'And  Mademoiselle  Breaux  with  it, 
since  I  am  told  that  she  is  there,'  he 
sneered.  'In  that  event  you  must  act 
quickly,  for  she  will  come  at  the  first 
word  of  her  father's  injury.' 

"Bonan  ceased  his  restless  pacing,  for 
a  sudden,  wicked  thought  had  come  into 
his  mind. 

"  'So  there  is  a  daughter?'  he  asked  at 
length. 

"  'As  I  have  said,'  replied  Grivat. 

"'And  her  age?' 

"  'She  is  young,  hardly  a  woman.' 

"'She  is  beautiful?  Her  father  is 
fond  of  her?' 

"At  this,  M'sieu,  an  unholy  light  came 
into  Grivat's  evil  eyes. 

"'Beautiful?'  he  cried.  'You  should 
see  her.  She  is  like  a  flower,  an  angel, 
I  know  not  what.  As  for  her  father,  she 
is  his  soul  as  she  would  be  the  soul  of 
any  man.' 

"  'Then  you  are  interested  there  ?' 
asked  Bonan. 

"Grivat  scowled  gloomily. 

"  'Interested,  yes,  as  are  all  who  have 
seen  her,'  he  replied.  'But  what  would 
you  have  ?  I  am  like  one  who  gazes  at  a 
star.' 

"  'And  what  if  the  star  were  to  fall?' 
asked  Bonan. 

"At  this  a  sudden  flame  of  desire 
swept  into  Grivat's  face,  and  his  breath 
came  quick  and  hard.  Springing  toward 
his    companion    he    seized    him    by    the 


shoulders,   staring  deep   into   his  savage 
eyes. 

"  'Dieu,  Bonan,'  he  gasped.  'At  what 
are  you  driving?  If  you  mock  me  you 
shall  regret  it.  When  Mademoiselle 
Breaux  comes  up  the  bayou  I  watch  her 
from  afar  as  one  mad.  I  know  that  I 
am  a  fool,  but  that  is  my  affair.  Come, 
say  your  word  and  at  once.' 

"Bonan  smiled  with  grim  satisfaction, 
for  his  thought  had  now  blossomed  into 
a  plan. 

'  'I  am  after  my  revenge,  Grivat,  only 
that,'  said  he.  'How  would  it  suit 
M'sieu  the  Judge,  for  the  present,  if  he 
were  to  lose  his  daughter,  to  lose  her  in 
the  way  that  is  hardest  for  a  man?  I 
know,  for  I  have  lost  a  daughter  myself. 
You  remember  her,  my  little  Evol? 
Dieu!  how  I  loved  her.  Her  very  name, 
that  you  wondered  at,  was  proof,  since 
it  was  love  itself  spelt  backword. 

"  'Now  my  Evol  is  a  woman,  and  you 
say  that  she  has  disappeared.  You 
know  what  that  means  on  this  coast. 
You  know  who  is  to  blame.  BienI  So 
shall  your  Mademoiselle  Breaux  disap- 
pear.' 

"The  desire  in  Grivat's  face  had  now 
become  a  blaze. 

"  'You  mean  your  old  settlement,'  he 
cried.  'The  secret  is  still  ours.  None 
could  find  her  there.  And  after  you 
have  her  safe?' 

"Bonan  shrugged  meaningly. 

"  'That  is  your  affair,  my  friend,'  said 
he.  'Give  me  a  boat,  some  stores,  and 
the  further  loan  of  this  rifle.  Also  spread 
the  report  of  fever  locking  the  bayou  for 
a  day.  Then  depart  to  our  old  haunts 
and  when  I  join  you  there  to-night  I 
promise  you  that  I  will  not  be  empty 
handed.  If  when  I  leave  Mademoiselle 
has  already  departed,  I  will  deal  with 
her  en  route.  What  is  a  fisherman  or  so 
to  such  as  I  ?' 

"But  in  the  matter  of  the  fever, 
M'sieu,  Grivat  might  have  spared  his 
pains  since  almost  in  the  wake  of  the 
Judge's  ill-fated  boat  had  come  a  mes- 
senger to  confirm  the  scattered  reports. 
People  acted  quickly  in  those  days  and, 
when  an  hour  later  Bonan  dropped  down 
to  the  bar  at  the  bayou's  mouth,  he  found 
it  already  quarantined. 

"Now,  as  you  may  remember,  that  bar 
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is  a  most  excellent  spot  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. Sharply  the  bayou  curves  into  the 
bay,  making  a  boat  pick  her  way  with 
caution  and,  until  she  is  safe  around  the 
bend,  she  is  within  easy  gunshot  from 
either  bank. 

"Thus  Bonan  was  hailed  by  two 
guards  instead  of  one,  each  of  them 
armed  with  a  rifle. 


developed  into  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
simplicity  and  safety.  That  Made- 
moiselle Breaux  had  not  come  up  the 
bayou  he  knew  without  doubt.  Should 
he  meet  her  upon  his  way,  he  could  wait 
until  she  had  been  turned  back  again. 
After  that  he  already  had  his  plan. 

"But  Bonan   made  the  narrow  point 
upon  which  Judge  Breaux  had  built  his 


'WAIT,    MY   FRIEND,   TILL   I   AM    FREE   AGAIN  !' 


"  'Hola  you,'  they  cried.  'If  you  go 
out  you  cannot  come  back  again.  There 
is  fever  below.' 

"Yet  Bonan  paid  no  heed  to  them. 
Tiller  in  hand,  his  eyes  upon  the  difficult 
course  before  him,  he  swept  across  the 
bar  and  out  upon  the  open,  dancing 
waters  of  the  bay.  One  glance  he  cast 
toward  the  line  of  marsh  behind  him 
and  as  he  did  so  he  smiled  with  satis- 
faction, for  there,  not  more  than  a  mile 
below  the  bar,  a  small,  watery  lane 
marked  the  entrance  to  his  secret  bayou. 

"And  well  might  Bonan  smile,  M'sieu, 
for  the  fever  was  his  ally.  What  prom- 
ised to  be  a  most  difficult  affair  had  now 


summer  residence  and  ran  in  toward  its 
little  landing  without  the  raising  of  a 
single  sail.  Behind  the  landing  a  row  of 
fishing  huts  straggled  along  the  deserted 
beach.  Back  of  the  huts  and  upon  a 
slight  elevation  a  low,  white  house 
flashed  above  the  dark  line  of  marsh. 

"This  much  Bonan  saw  before  his  at- 
tention became  fixed  upon  a  figure  that 
stood  at  the  end  of  the  landing.  It  was 
that  of  a  young  girl  and,  as  Bonan  came 
closer  and  saw  the  rich  texture  of  her 
dress  and  the  fine,  aristocratic  beauty  of 
her  features,  his  heart  gave  a  great  leap 
of  fierce  exultation. 

"Ah,   M'sieu.     Surely  Providence  or 
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the  Evil  One  were  playing  into  Bonan's 
hands.  At  best  he  had  expected  a  diffi- 
cult lot  of  false  explanations  at  the  house, 
and  among  the  inquisitive  fishermen. 
Here  now,  unless  he  was  mistaken,  was 
his  victim  come  alone  to  meet  him.  If  he 
were  careful,  if  he  were  quick  enough, 
he  might  escape  without  a  word  leaving 
a  blind  trail  behind. 

"So  Bonan  slipped  alongside  and,  half 
hidden  by  his  sail,  addressed  the  girl. 

"  'You  are  Mademoiselle  Breaux?'  he 
asked. 

"The  other  made  a  movement  of  as- 
sent. 

"  'And  you?'  she  returned  eagerly. 
'You  are  from  my  father?  He  is  no 
worse  ?    He  will  live  ?' 

"  'Yes,'  said  Bonan.  'He  will  live. 
Also  he  has  sent  me  for  you.  You  must 
come   immediately,  without  waiting  for 


anything,  if  we  are  to  get  through.  Once 
inside,  to  keep  there  is  your  affair.  The 
passing  of  the  guards  is  my  own.  Come, 
Mademoiselle,  there  is  not  a  moment  to 
lose.' 

"A  sigh  of  relief,  of  gratitude,  came 
from   Mademoiselle   Breaux. 

"  'Ah,  M'sieu,  how  can  I  thank  you?' 
she  cried.  'I  have  been  half  mad  with 
anxiety  since  hearing  of  my  father's  in- 
jury. These  cowards  here  have  refused 
to  make  even  a  try  for  Anse  Le  Vert. 
As  though  afraid  of  the  wind  itself, 
they  have  locked  their  boats  and  sought 
refuge  in  their  huts.  My  maid  alone 
has  been  faithful.  Wait  but  a  moment 
until  I  call  her  from  where  she  seeks 
a  sail  upon  the  other  side.' 

"An  instant  Bonan  hesitated  at  this 
announcement. 

"  'That  is  impossible,   Mademoiselle,' 
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he  began.  'I  was  told  to  bring  one,  not 
two.  Three  may  prove  too  many  for 
my  plan.  Come,  if  you  are  going  we 
must ' 

"But  Mademoiselle  Breaux  interrupt- 
ed, a  look  of  firmness  now  in  her  anxious 
eyes. 

"  'You  will  take  two  or  none  at  all, 
M'sieu,'  said  she.  'I  cannot  leave  my 
maid  here  to  face  that  which  through 
the  cowardice  of  these  people  is  bound  to 
come.  A  week  more  and  the  whole  coast 
will  be  ablaze.' 

"At  this,  Bonan  hesitated  no  longer. 
Each  moment  was  now  precious  to  him, 
and  a  second  girl  could  make  but  little 
difference  in  his  plan.  If  she  went  to 
the  settlement  it  would  be  her  own  fault, 
and  he  could  attend  to  her  case  later  on. 

'  'Very  well,  Mademoiselle,'  said  he. 
'Only  call  her  at  once.'  And,  even  as  he 
spoke,  the  maid  came  hurrying  across  the 
point,  attracted  by  the  sight  of  his  sail. 

"She  was  a  tall,  well-formed  girl,  full 
blooded  and  with  a  generous  breadth  of 
figure.  Brown  she  was,  like  a  true 
daughter  of  the  coast,  and  her  beauty, 
though  perhaps  of  a  coarser  fibre,  was 
none  the  less  apparent  than  that  of  her 
mistress.  Indeed,  so  it  seemed  to  Bo- 
nan, she  was  the  fairer  of  the  two  as  with 
high  held  head  and  graceful  stride  she 
made  her  way  toward  him. 

"  'Hurry,  hurry,  Evol,'  called  Made- 
moiselle Breaux,  who  was  already  in  the 
boat.     'We  have  not  a  moment  to  lose.' 

"But  Bonan,  who  was  casting  off, 
paused  not  a  moment,  although  his 
thoughts  were  in  a  whirl. 

"Truly,  M'sieu,  had  the  Fates  been 
kind  that  day.  First  they  had  delivered 
his  victim  into  his  hands  without  a  blow. 
Now,  through  the  strangeness  of  the 
name  and  a  certain  faint  likeness  to  his 
dead  wife,  he  knew  that  they  had  re- 
stored his  daughter  to  him. 

"And  so,  M'sieu,  as  Bonan  laid  his 
course  across  the  bay,  his  brain  was  busy 
with  this  strange  turn  which  his  affair 
had  taken.  Also,  despite  the  many  diffi- 
culties that  might  now  lay  before  him, 
his  feeling  was  rather  one  of  satisfaction 
than  of  anger. 

"Bonan  had  thought  little  of  his 
daughter  while  in  prison  and  upon  his 
release  his  mind  had  been  occupied  en- 


tirely with  his  debt  of  revenge.  True, 
he  had  spoken  feelingly  of  his  lost  one  to 
Grivat,  but  in  this  there  had  been  less 
sincerity  than  a  desire  to  impress  his  fol- 
lower. 

"But  now,  M'sieu,  with  his  eyes  upon 
the  tall,  well-formed  girl  who  sat  in  the 
bow  beside  Mademoiselle  Breaux,  Bonan 
experienced  a  feeling  of  fatherly  pride, 
almost  of  paternal  affection.  This  was  a 
fine  girl,  this  daughter  of  his.  She  was 
beautiful  and,  what  was  more,  one  could 
see  that  she  was  capable.  Any  man 
might  be  proud  of  her.  Even  he,  the  jail 
bird,  might  face  the  world  again  with 
such  a  one  at  his  side. 

"  'So,'  muttered  Bonan  to  himself.  'It 
is  the  blood.  It  is  my  old  self  born 
again.  We  shall  accomplish  something 
yet,  this  Evol  and  I.' 

"A  moment  Bonan  held  this  mood 
while  all  the  old  feeling  of  power  and 
command  came  back  to  him.  Beneath 
his  feet  the  good  bottom  of  his  boat 
glided  easily,  in  calm  triumph  over  the 
waves.  The  sail  drew  stiff  and  taut,  its 
cordage  singing  as  of  voyages  to  come. 
Before  him  lay  the  sea  marsh,  matted  and 
impregnable,  his  ancient  kingdom  that 
but  awaited  his  command. 

"Proudly  Bonan  gazed  overside  and, 
as  he  did  so,  the  clear  waters  of  the  bay 
cast  back  at  him  a  reflection  framed  in 
the  red  glow  of  the  setting  sun.  It  was 
an  old,  a  broken  reflection,  gray  with 
the  prison  pallor,  worn,  and  bent,  and 
with  naught  save  despair  behind  the 
spark  of  triumph  in  the  sunken  eyes. 

"Ah,  M'sieu,  who  knows  of  the  bitter- 
ness that  welled  up  within  Bonan's  heart 
as  his  thoughts  once  more  gripped  hard 
upon  revenge.  No,  it  was  all  over.  The 
marshes  were  not  for  him.  He  must  pay 
his  debt  and  be  done. 

"As  for  his  daughter,  she  would  be  no 
help  but  a  hindrance.  That  she  loved 
her  mistress,  that  she  would  strive  to 
save  her  was  only  too  evident.  Per- 
haps after  he  declared  himself  it  would 
be  different,  but  this  was  not  the  time 
for  such  a  thing.  No,  she  must  take  her 
chance  with  the  other,  and  if  she  resisted 
the  consequences  would  be  her  own. 

"Thus  Bonan  decided  and,  when  a  lit- 
tle later  he  raised  the  mouth  of  the 
bayou  in  the  fast  gathering  twilight  he 
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put  about  for  the  secret  inlet  that  lay 
below.  Quickly  the  sail  swept  over,  hid- 
ing his  passengers  from  view.  Then,  se- 
cure from  observation,  Bonan  reached 
out  for  the  rifle  that  he  had  hidden  close 
at  hand. 

"And  then,  M'sieu,  even  as  his  fingers 
closed  about  its  stock,  the  rifle  disap- 
peared as  if  by  magic,  and  his  daughter 
ducked  under  the  shielding  sail.  Her 
face  was  grave  and  anxious,  yet  her  eyes 
were  as  steady  as  the  weapon  that  she 
levelled  across  one  arm. 

"  'Pardon,  mon  pere!  said  she  in  a  low 
voice,  'but  old  habits  are  strong,  and 
you  are  off  the  course.' 

"In  his  amazement  Bonan  lay  limp 
against  the  tiller  until  the  yawing 
of  the  boat  brought  him  back  to 
himself. 

"'You — you — know?'  he  faltered  at 
last. 

"The  girl  flashed  up  a  warning  hand 
that  fell  back  instantly  upon  the  rifle. 

"  'You  must  speak  quietly,'  said  she. 
'Mademoiselle  must  not  know.  Being  of 
the  coast,  I  am  supposed  to  have  come 
to  help  in  case  of  need.  Of  course  I 
know  you,  mon  pere,  through  the  old 
marks  upon  your  arms  if  through  nothing 
else.  Then,  too,  I  have  kept  track  of  you 
of  late,  of  your  release,  of  the  Judge's 
wounding.  I  know  not  your  plan,  but  it 
is  an  evil  one.  You  must  turn  back.  I 
would  hate  to  shoot,  mon  pere,  but  I  am 
ready  if  the  occasion  calls.' 

"Bonan  gazed  full  into  the  muzzle  of 
the  rifle,  and  at  that  moment  his  face 
was  not  pleasant  to  see.  Furious,  snarl- 
ing, like  some  trapped  and  savage  ani- 
mal, he  gathered  himself  together  for  a 
spring. 

"  'Be  careful,  mon  pere*  warned  the 
girl.  'One  movement  forward  and  I 
fire.' 

"Then,  M'sieu,  Bonan  relaxed,  slowly 
yet  surely,  for  he  had  read  the  truth  in 
his  daughter's  steady  gaze. 

"  'DzVw/'  he  cried.  To  think  that  you, 
the  last  one  of  my  blood  upon  earth, 
should  do  such  a  thing.  Look  at  me, 
Evol.  See  what  my  enemy  has  done  to 
me.  Yes,  I  have  my  plan.  Grivat  awaits 
your  Mademoiselle  at  our  old  home.  I 
ask  only  to  pay  what  is  due.' 

"At  this  a  look  of  horror  came  into 


the  eyes  of  the  girl,  effacing  the  pity  that 
had  been  gathering  there. 

'  'Grivat!'  she  cried.  'Dieu,  mon  pere, 
how  could  you?  Listen  now  and  see 
what  you  would  have  done.  Listen  and 
tell  me  if  I  also  ask  only  to  pay  that 
which  is  due.  When  my  mother  died  I 
was  left  alone.  I  sought  for  work, 
honest  work,  and  it  was  hard  to  find. 
They  say  that  I  am  beautiful.  The  rest 
you,  who  are  of  this  coast,  can  imagine. 
At  last  I  was  starving.  I  saw  no  hope 
save  in  a  shame  far  worse  than  yours. 
Then  my  Mademoiselle  came  along. 
She  was  like  an  angel.  She  made  me 
what  I  am. 

"  'Ah,  mon  pere,  you  cannot  under- 
stand. None  but  a  woman  can  know. 
And  yet,  when  you  looked  at  me  a  while 
ago,  there  was  pride  in  your  eyes.  Think 
of  how  you  would  have  found  me  had  it 
not  been  for  my  Mademoiselle.  Even 
though  you  are  without  a  heart  you  must 
at  least  have  that  spark  of  decency  with- 
out which  one  is  no  longer  human.' 

"A  moment  Bonan  thought,  and  in 
that  moment  many  pictures  must  have 
flashed  across  his  mind.  Perhaps  he 
saw  the  flushed,  evil  face  of  Grivat,  the 
anxious,  trusting  features  of  Made- 
moiselle, the  straight,  honest  glance 
with  which  his  daughter's  eyes  had  met 
his  own.  Perhaps  even  in  his  savage 
heart  there  came  to  him  some  knowledge 
of  his  shame. 

"  'So,'  he  began.  'You  shall  have  your 
wish.'  And  then,  with  sudden  suspicion, 
he  demanded :  'But  why  did  you  allow 
Mademoiselle  to  go  in  my  boat,  know- 
ing what  you  did?  Why  did  you  not 
warn  her  beforehand?' 

"  'Because  there  was  no  other  way, 
mon  pere,'  replied  the  girl.  'To  stay 
upon  the  coast  would  have  meant  fever, 
perhaps  death,  for  Mademoiselle.  Your 
boat  was  our  one  chance  for  Anse  Le 
Vert.' 

"Ah,  M'sieu,  it  was  then  that  the 
gray  face  of  Bonan  went  even  grayer 
as  the  meaning  of  his  daughter's  words 
came  home  to  him.  To  carry  out  his  false 
promise,  to  attempt  to  run  the  quaran- 
tine, even  in  his  wildest  dreams  he  would 
not  have  thought  of  such  a  thing. 

"'What?'  he  cried.  'You  ask  me  to 
go  in?    You  are  mad,  Evol.    Already  the 
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bar  is  guarded.  There  is  a  man  upon 
either  bank.  It  is  certain  death  to  go 
through.' 

"  'For  one  of  us,  yes,  perhaps  for 
both,'  agreed  the  girl.  'But  not  for 
Mademoiselle.  The  fever  is  behind  us. 
Grivat  is  before.     We  have  no  choice.' 

"  'And  you  ask  me,  your  father,  to 
give  up  my  life  for  the  sake  of  my 
enemy?'  sneered  Bonan. 

"The  girl  shook  her  head. 

"  'No,  mon  pere.  Only  for  Made- 
moiselle,' said  she.  'It  is  because  you  are 
my  father,  it  is  because  of  what  you 
have  planned  that  you  are  in  her  debt. 
Come,  let  us  settle  this  account  of  ours. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  your  salvation — one 
great,  good  deed  in  a  life  of  many  evil 
ones.' 

"But  Bonan,  M'sieu,  was  of  a  differ- 
ent mind.  Those  ten  years  of  confine- 
ment had  been  very  hard,  and  the  free- 
dom of  the  future  lay  before  him  like 
some  priceless  gift.  His  voice  rose,  but 
his  fury  had  now  changed  to  bluster,  for 
somehow  he  found  it  very  hard  to  an- 
swer the  tall,  clear-eyed  daughter  that  he 
had  found. 


'  'You  are  mad,  Evol,'  he  repeated. 
'You  know  not  what  you  ask.  My  first 
debt  I  will  cancel,  but  this  second  must 
remain.    My  life  is  my  own.' 

"And  then,  M'sieu,  events  came  quick- 
ly, for  the  inlet  was  near,  and  darkness 
had  all  but  fallen.  With  a  sudden  move- 
ment the  girl  sprang  forward,  casting  her 
weapon  overside.  With  one  strong 
young  arm  she  thrust  her  father  from  his 
place,  while  with  the  other  she  thrust 
the  tiller  over  hard.  Then,  as  the  boat 
swung  round  upon  its  course,  she  faced 
about,  her  eyes  ablaze  with  scorn. 

"  'Then  save  your  life,'  she  cried.  'Go 
forward  there  to  safety  and,  as  you 
crouch  in  terror  while  I  drive  across  the 
bar,  forget  that  upon  this  coast  you  once 
were  called  a  man.' 

"Then  to  her  mistress,  who  had  risen 
in  alarm  at  this  picture  disclosed  by  the 
swinging  sail,  she  added,  'It  is  all  right, 
Mademoiselle.  You  must  return  to  your 
place  of  concealment.  It  is  but  another 
coward.  I  can  manage  now  myself,  and 
I  am  more  than  a  match  for  him.' 

"And  so,  with  the  game  in  her  hands, 
the  wind  at  her  back,  and  the  merciful 
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darkness  to  cover  her  approach,  the  girl 
bore  fearlessly  down  upon  the  bar  of 
Anse  Le  Vert. 

"Ah,  M'sieu,  was  not  that  something 
to  stir  the  shame,  to  warm  the  blood  of 
even  the  most  cowardly  of  men?  And 
Bonan,  you  must  remember,  had  not  been 
a  coward.  A  sudden  flush  crept  into  his 
face,  and  for  a  moment  his  head  hung 
low.  Then  he  straightened  himself  and 
took  the  tiller  from  his  daughter's  un- 
resisting hand. 

"  lBienf  Evol,'  said  he  very  quietly. 
'We  will  pay  our  debt,  both  of  us — side 
by  side.  Your  place  is  in  the  bow,  I 
know,  but  there  must  be  one  to  guide  us 
when  I  am  down.  Remember  the  flat 
at  the  second  bend.' 

"  'I  will  remember,  mon  peref  said 
the  girl  softly,  and  for  a  moment  the 
frail  figure  of  her  father  was  held  in  her 
warm,  young  clasp.  Then  she  fell  at  his 
feet,  and  as  she  crouched  there  she  made 
the  sign  of  the  Cross,  very  slowly,  like 
one  already  in  the  presence  of  the  dead. 

"Thus,  M'sieu,  the  two  sped  on  to- 
ward that  trap  of  death  at  the  bayou's 
mouth,  and  as  they  went  Bonan  handled 
his  boat  with  all  the  skill  of  his  sailor 
years,  urging  it  forward  as  a  jockey  urges 
his  horse  with  whip  and  spur.  Full  speed 
he  drove  toward  the  bar,  and  when  he 
reached  it  he  stood  up  fair  and  straight 
against  the  gray  of  the  sky  as  he  rounded 
to  upon  his  difficult  course. 


"'Halt!'  cried  the  guards  above  the 
grate  of  his  keel  upon  the  mud  bank,  but 
Bonan,  winning  clear,  sent  back  a  shout 
of  defiance.  Then  there  came  a  shot,  a 
gasp,  a  flash  of  white  at  the  tiller,  a  sec- 
ond, longer  shot,  and  the  boat  sped  on 
into  the  darkness." 

Le  Bossu  paused  to  stare  deep  into  the 
red  heart  of  the  fire. 

"And  then  we  found  them,  M'sieu," 
he  went  on  after  a  moment,  "myself 
among  the  first,  since  I  was  upon  my 
way  to  relieve  the  guards.  The  boat 
lay  grounded  in  the  marsh,  just  below 
the  lights  of  the  village,  and  Mademoi- 
selle had  gone  in  search  of  aid. 

"As  for  the  two  in  the  stern,  Bonan 
was  quite  dead  when  we  reached  him — 
the  aged,  broken  father  who  had  paid. 
He  lay  very  white  and  still  in  his  daugh- 
ter's arms,  and  the  girl  held  him  proudly 
— like  a  mother  who  clasps  a  child  that 
has  done  well.  Also,  by  the  light  of  our 
lanterns,  we  could  see  upon  the  lips  of 
Bonan  a  smile  as  of  victory. 

"Who  knows,  M'sieu?  That  one 
great,  good  deed  among  the  many  wicked 
ones — perhaps  it  answered  after  all." 

"Perhaps  it  did,  Jean,"  I  agreed.  "At 
all  events  Bonan  paid  bravely,  did  he 
not?" 

But  the  little  man  only  smiled  with 
quiet  pride. 

"He  was  of  my  people,  M'sieu," 
said  he. 


ABOUT  THE  FELLOW  CALLED 
"SKUNK  BEAR" 

By   CHARLES   STUART   MOODY 

The     Wolverine,    Most    Diabolically     Cunning     of    All     Wild 

Creatures 


F  some  patriotically  inclined  sports- 
man were  to  get  up  a  voting  con- 
test to  decide  upon  the  most  worth- 
less and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  diabolically  cunning  animal 
on  earth  I  should  have  to  squander 
all  my  money  buying  votes  for  the  wol- 
verine. Doubtless  the  red  fox  would 
have  many  supporters,  but  Sir  Reynard 
is  one  of  the  infant  class  in  a  Methodist 
Sunday  School  when  compared  to  this 
"  long-coupled  "  cross  between  an  over- 
grown weasel  and  an  undergrown  bear 
that  inhabits  the  North  Woods. 

I  used  to  know  an  octogenarian  trap- 
per, Caleb  Barton,  who  was  taking  furs 
in  north  Idaho  shortly  after  the  hills 
were  made.  "Cale"  was  one  of  the 
most  even-tempered,  tranquil,  unemo- 
tional men  I  ever  met.  I  used  some- 
times to  wonder  if  anything  could  ruffle 
his  temper.  One  day  I  found  out — 
there  was.  The  old  fellow  was  too 
feeble  to  lay  out  and  tend  a  regular  trap 
line,  but  the  habit  was  so  strong  in  him 
that  he  simply  had  to  trap,  so  he  laid  out 
a  short  line  up  the  creek  from  his  cabin, 
where  there  were  a  few  mink  and  an 
occasional  marten  and  fisher.  He  fared 
quite  well,  taking  enough  pelts  to  supply 
his  modest  needs.  One  day  I  approached 
his  cabin  and  heard  issuing  therefrom  the 
most  sulphurous  profanity  it  was  ever 
my  pleasure  to  hear. 

''What  is  the  matter,  Uncle  Caleb?" 
I  asked  as  I  pushed  open  the  door. 

"Matter  enough,"  he  yelled.  "There's 
a  ding-blatted  blank,  blank,  blank 
'skunk    bear'    usin'    on    my    trap    line." 

"Calm  your  ruffled  feelings  and  sit 
down,  then  tell  me  just  what  is  a  'skunk 
bear.'  " 


"What  is  a  'skunk  bear'?  Why,  you 
tarnal  innercent,  a  'skunk  bear'  is  the 
devil  himself  masqueradin'  as  an  aner- 
mile  of  the  bear  tribe." 

"Your  explanation  is  rather  vague. 
What  did  he  do  to  cause  you  all  this 
mental  anguish?" 

"Do?  What  in  hell  would  you  ex- 
pect him  to  do?  Jes'  take  a  look  at 
that,"  and  he  held  up  the  remains  of  a 
sable  that  looked  as  though  it  had  been 
run  through  a  sausage  mill. 

The  old  man  was  mad,  good  and  mad. 
I  condoled  with  him  and  the  more  I  of- 
fered him  svmpathy  the  madder  he  got. 

"Well,  Uncle  Caleb,"  I  said.  "We 
shall  have  to  trap  him.  I  will  help 
you." 

The  old  trapper  snorted  in  disgust. 
"Trap  him?  Trap  hell!  You  kain't 
trap  one  of  them  things  any  more'n  you 
could  trap  a  sand  flea.  I've  spent  forty 
year  in  these  mountains  an'  I  never  see 
one  trapped  yet." 

The  old  trapper  was  right.  We  spent 
the  balance  of  the  winter  laying  snares 
for  the  "skunk  bear,"  none  of  which  was 
successful.  The  destructive  animal  con- 
tinued to  ravage  the  trap  line  and  Caleb 
never  got  a  whole  pelt  the  balance  of  the 
winter. 

I  found  where  the  animal  made  a 
practice  of  passing  and  constructed  a 
platform  high  in  a  leafy  fir  tree,  waited 
a  week  until  the  moon  shone  all  night, 
climbed  the  tree  and  sat  there  with  my 
rifle  across  my  knees  all  night  watching 
for  the  "skunk  bear"  to  come,  but  he 
never  came.  The  next  morning  I  saw 
his  tracks  in  the  snow.  He  had  walked 
along  the  trap  line  to  within  fifty  yards 
of  where  I  sat,  then  made  a  wide  detour 
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and  came  back  to  the  line  beyond.  There 
was  not  a  breath  of  air  stirring;  how  did 
he  know  I  was  in  that  tree?  We  tried 
to  poison  him  by  placing  a  rabbit  in 
one  of  the  deadfall  traps,  the  rabbit  filled 
with  strychnia.  The  "skunk  bear"  vis- 
ited the  trap  all  right,  inspected  the 
feast  prepared  for  him,  put  the  mark  of 
his  contempt  upon  it  and  strolled  away 
without  touching  it. 

Treed  by  Mistake 

The  final  taking  off  of  the  "skunk 
bear"  occurred  late  next  fall,  and  was 
purely  a  matter  of  accident.  We  put 
the  dogs  on  a  cold  bear  track  and  they 
followed  it  up  Cumrine  Gulch  on  the 
side  of  the  mountain.  The  timber  was 
dense  and  the  party  became  separated. 
I  kept  down  an  open  "hog  back"  and 
after  some  two  miles  heard  the  dogs  bay- 
ing "treed."  When  I  reached  them 
they  were  congregated  about  an  immense 
yellow  pine  that  had  been  partially  up- 
rooted and  stood  at  an  angle  of  about 
thirty  degrees.  An  animal  resembling 
a  small  brown  bear  sat  upon  the  body 
of  the  tree,  well  out  of  reach  of  the  dogs. 
I  paused  to  look  at  him.  If  he  were  a 
bear,  thought  I,  he  was  certainly  not  the 
one  we  had  started  the  dogs  trailing,  for 
that  one  had  a  track  like  a  ham.  I 
tumbled  him  out  of  the  tree  with  a  ball 
through  his  heart.  Even  in  his  death 
throes  the  animal  managed  to  rip  the 
dogs  quite  badly.  I  had  never  up  to 
that  time  seen  a  wolverine  and  was  busy 
trying  to  figure  out  what  sort  of  hybrid 
bear  I  had  slain,  when  the  hunters  ar- 
rived. 

"Glory  be !"  yelled  Caleb  Barton  as  he 
caught  sight  of  the  slain  animal.  "Ef 
the  kid  haint  gone  an'  killed  that  cussed 
ol'  'skunk  bear.'  " 

"Is  that  your  ancient  friend?"  I  asked. 

"Haint  no  friend  of  mine.  Haint  no 
friend  of  anything  on  earth  so  fur  as  I 
ever  see,"  the  old  man  protested. 

My  victim  was  a  squat  animal  about 
the  size  of  a  bulldog,  covered  with  brown 
hair  beneath  which  was  a  coat  of  fine 
blue-gray  fur.  He  had  a  white  stripe 
on  his  neck  and  breast,  running  down 
to  the  belly,  short,  stout  legs,  the  feet 
armed    with    wicked    curved    claws    and 


a  mouth  equipped  with  teeth  sharp  as 
spears,  the  canines  largely  developed. 
The  abdomen  was  enormously  distended, 
giving  to  the  beast  an  aldermanic  appear- 
ance. 

Search  revealed  the  animal's  den  be- 
neath a  great  fallen  cedar  where  a  cavity 
had  been  hollowed  out  and  evidently 
used  by  a  pair  of  the  animals  for  several 
years.  The  ground  about  the  den  was 
littered  with  bones,  fur,  hair,  and  feath- 
ers of  the  birds  and  quadrupeds  that  had 
been  devoured.  Dozens  of  ruffed  grouse 
were  stowed  away  in  a  cleft  of  rocks  not 
far  from  the  place.  The  female  had 
doubtless  brought  forth  her  young  in  the 
place,  for  a  soft  bed  of  rabbit  fur  occu- 
pied a  remote  corner  of  the  excavation. 

I  knew  one  "skunk  bear"  to  fall  vic- 
tim to  his  appetite,  or  possibly  to  his  cu- 
riosity. John  Swanson  and  Ed.  Duffy, 
two  friends  of  mine,  owned  some  placer 
ground  on  Moose  Creek,  in  Idaho.  Dur- 
ing the  spring  and  summer  when  they 
had  a  "head"  of  water  they  worked  the 
placer  and  during  the  winter  attended 
several  lines  of  deadfall  traps.  I  may 
add  incidentally  in  passing  that  the  traps 
proved  more  remunerative  than  the  au- 
riferous gravels. 

One  evening  Ed.  stalked  into  the 
cabin,  threw  down  his  pack  sack,  kicked 
off  his  snowshoes,  slammed  his  belt  axe 
into  a  log,  and  otherwise  comported  him- 
self as  a  man  out  of  humor  with  some- 
thing. 

John,  who  is  a  stolid  Norseman,  was 
cooking  flapjacks  over  the  fire.  He 
looked  up  at  the  demonstration  of  his 
partner. 

"Well,  spit  it  out.  Get  rid  of  it. 
Get  it  off  your  system.  Don't  go  carry- 
in'  something  around  that  makes  you 
feel  like  that." 

"Oh,  shut  up!" 

"Oh,  sure.  Johnnie,  you  fry  your 
flapjacks  and  let  little  Eddie  break  up  all 
his  toys  if  he  wants  to." 

"You  say  ten  more  words  and  I'll 
pitch  you  out  of  the  door,"  Ed.  fumed. 

Seeing  that  the  Norsk  weighs  about 
240  while  his  partner  weighs  about  half 
that  figure,  John  smiled  and  wondered 
out  loud  how  the  little  man  was  going 
to  accomplish  the  feat. 

He    turned    the    flapjacks    into   a    tin 
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plate,  set  the  plate  on  the  table,  dished 
up  the  potatoes  and  meat,  poured  the 
tea,  then  said,  "Come  on,  partner,  fill 
your  skin  with  grub  and  maybe  it'll 
drown  that  grouch  you  got  inside  you." 

They  ate  in  silence.  Supper  over,  Ed. 
pulled  his  stool  over  to  the  fire,  lighted 
his  pipe  and  smoked  in  silence  for  several 
minutes. 

"John,  we  got  to  quit." 

"Gettin'  tired  of  my  refined  society?" 

"Quit  joshing  now,  I'm  serious.  You 
will  be,  too,  when  I  tell  you  the  news." 

"I  knowed  that  grub  would  chase  the 
grouch  out  before  long.     I  tell  you,  I'm 
simply  the  greatest  little  cook  that  ever4 
happened." 

"If  it  would  drive  out  the  cause  of  the 
grouch  I'd  keep  you  cooking  the  balance 
of  the  winter." 

"What  in  hell  is  up,  anyhow?" 

"Not  much,  maybe,  but  a  'skunk  bear' 
has  located  our  trap  line,  that's  all." 

"The  hell  you  say!"  roared  the  big 
Norseman,  springing  up. 

"Yep.  Had  four  of  as  fine  marten 
as  you  ever  saw,  one  of  them  nearly  coal- 
black,  but  they  were  tore  all  to  ribbons, 
besides  every  deadfall  on  the  Willow 
Slough  line  was  knocked  down." 

"Has  he  been  working  long?" 

"No,  I  picked  up  his  tracks  coming 
over  from  Pot  Mountain  since  the  last 
snow." 

The  men  smoked  in  silence  for  several 
minutes,  each  busy  with  his  own 
thoughts. 

"We  simply  got  to  catch  him,"  re- 
marked John  as  he  arose,  knocked  the 
ashes  from  his  pipe  and  prepared  for  bed. 

"Yes,"  assented  his  partner;  "but 
how?" 

They  caught  him,  but  only  after  two 
months  during  which  time  the  rapacious 
animal  destroyed  hundreds  of  dollars' 
worth  of  furs  and  caused  the  trappers 
no  end  of  worry.  He  consistently  avoid- 
ed their  most  skilfully  laid  snares, 
walked  miles  around  spring  guns,  refused 
to  partake  of  delicious  meats  delicately 
poisoned  and  placed  for  his  convenience. 

The  manner  of  his  taking  off  was  the 
result  of  keen  observation  upon  the  part 
of  the  trappers  and  a  certain  degree  of 
ingenuity  in  taking  advantage  of  what 
they  had  observed. 


They  found  that  the  animal,  in  his 
rounds,  made  a  practice  of  climbing  a 
leaning  pine  which  stood  on  a  hill  over- 
looking the  cabin  some  half  mile  away. 
No  odds  how  stealthily  they  might  hide 
and  watch  that  tree,  the  cunning  animal 
never  came  when  they  were  on  the 
watch.  Night  after  night  one  of  them 
sat  in  a  leafy  fir  a  short  distance  away, 
a  rifle  across  his  knees,  but  the  beast 
never  appeared.  The  next  morning  they 
would  find  his  tracks  where  he  had 
made  a  wide  detour  around  the  place. 

John  had  been  unusually  taciturn  dur- 
ing the  whole  week. 

"What  you  got  on  your  mind,  John?" 
Ed.  asked. 

"I'm  working  out  a  plan,"  was  the 
reply. 

"I  got  it,"  he  announced  one  evening. 
"Now  watch  me  fetch  that  d d  glut- 
ton into  camp." 

Ed.  smiled  incredulously.  "As  how?" 
he  asked. 

"Every  night  that  varmint  climbs  the 
leaning  pine  and  takes  a  look  at  the 
cabin.  Some  night  he's  going  to  climb 
it  once  too  often." 

"My  old  Spencerian  copybook  had  a 
sentence  'Seeing  is  believing,'  Ed.  re- 
marked sententiously. 

The  Successful  Artifice 

John  went  out  the  next  morning  and 
snared  a  snowshoe  rabbit,  dressed  it 
carefully  and  when  night  came  climbed 
up  the  tree  some  twenty  feet  and  tied 
the  rabbit  to  the  tree  with  a  thong  of 
green  hide.  The  next  morning  the  rab- 
bit was  gone,  the  thong  gnawed  in  pieces. 
The  process  was  repeated.  That,  too, 
disappeared.  Every  night  for  a  week  a 
rabbit  was  fed  to  the  wolverine. 

"Now,"  declared  John,  "I  am  ready 
for  the  grand  finale." 

He  procured  a  long  springy  larch  pole 
and  firmly  bound  a  keen  hunting-knife 
to  it  at  right  angles.  He  then  climbed 
the  tree,  rested  the  point  of  the  knife  on 
the  trunk  about  two  feet  back  of  where 
he  intended  placing  the  bait,  and  bound 
the  other  end  of  the  pole  securely  to  a 
limb.  Then  he  tied  a  green  skin  thong 
about  the  pole  just  back  of  the  knife, 
threw    the    thong    over    a    limb    above, 
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brought  it  down  beneath  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  and  drew  the  pole  up  until  the 
knife  stood  several  feet  above  the  bait, 
the  pole  tense  as  a  bow.  Finally  he 
placed  the  bait  in  its  usual  place,  at- 
taching it  with  the  thong.  He  climbed 
down  and  looked  with  satisfaction  upon 
his  handiwork. 

"Now,  when  Mr.  'Skunk  Bear'  tackles 
that  bait  he's  going  to  get  stung." 

The  boys  watched  the  outcome  of  their 
venture  with  considerable  interest.  For 
several  nights  the  animal  avoided  the 
tree.  They  saw  his  tracks  leading  up  to 
the  trunk,  but  there  he  halted.  Gradu- 
ally his  suspicions  were  allayed,  how- 
ever, and  one  morning  they  visited  the 
tree  to  find  the  trap  sprung,  a  trail  of 
blood  leading  off  into  the  forest.  This 
led  them  to  where  their  enemy  lay  dead, 
the  knife  still  in  his  back. 

It  is  a  little  singular  that,  after  avoid- 
ing all  the  snares  laid  for  him,  the  ani- 
mal fell  a  victim  to  the  above  rude  con- 
trivance. 

A  Pest  to  Hunters 

The  wolverine  must  work  great  havoc 
among  the  Canada  grouse  in  the  fall. 
One  season  we  were  encamped  on  the 
Wet-as  Meadows,  on  the  Lochsaw 
branch  of  the  Kooskia  in  the  Bitter  Root 
mountains.  These  great  upland  mead- 
ows are  surrounded  by  a  dense  growth 
of  small  lodge  pole  pine  and  bordered 
by  a  fringe  of  various  kinds  of  berry 
bushes.  The  pine  thickets  are  ideal 
breeding-places,  the  berry  patches  excel- 
lent feeding  sites  for  the  young.  We 
arrived  at  the  meadows  in  July  and  there 
were  hundreds  of  families  of  "fool  hens" 
about  the  place.  Two  weeks  later  my 
Indian  guide  discovered  the  tracks  of 
wolverines  in  the  mud  about  a  spring 
and  coincidentally  with  their  discovery 
the  Canada  grouse  began  to  disappear! 
There  were  evidently  two  of  the  animals 
working  together  and  it  must  have  been 
fat  picking  for  them.  In  a  short  time 
it  was  impossible  to  discover  a  covey  of 
the  grouse,  and  many  times  we  found 
caches  of  dozens  of  birds  the  beasts  had 
slain,  usually  placed  about  the  foot  of 
some  uprooted  tree. 

Upon   another  occasion    in   this  same 


country  I  saw  a  "skunk  bear"  hunting, 
and  what  was  more  singular,  he  was  in 
broad  daylight.  The  animals  are  almost 
entirely  nocturnal,  but  this  one  proved 
the  exception  to  the  rule.  I  was  trying 
for  a  shot  at  a  yearling  elk  for  camp 
meat  and  had  slipped  out  near  the  border 
of  a  small  meadow.  Scattered  over  the 
meadow  were  the  subterranean  burrows 
of  the  Columbian  ground  squirrel,  a  mar- 
mot quite  common  in  that  region.  I  se- 
creted myself  near  the  border  of  the 
meadow  among  the  underbrush  and  sat 
watching. 

The  little  marmots  were  busy  with 
.  their  housekeeping  affairs,  racing  here 
and  there,  diving  into  their  burrows, 
some  of  them  sitting  picket-pin  fashion 
upon  the  mounds  before  their  doors. 
Suddenly  I  heard  a  cry  of  alarm  and 
every  marmot  disappeared  in  a  flash.  I 
looked  about  for  the  cause  of  this  sudden 
exodus  and  saw  a  wolverine  creep 
through  the  brush  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  meadow,  cross  the  narrow  stream 
and  come  out  upon  the  open  space.  He 
held  his  head  down,  sniffing  as  he  trotted 
along.  He  reached  a  burrow  where  a 
marmot  lived,  thrust  his  muzzle  into  the 
opening  and  satisfied  himself  that  the  ani- 
mal was  at  home,  then  fell  to  digging, 
throwing  the  earth  with  his  front  paws 
like  a  terrier.  In  a  short  time  he  un- 
earthed the  squirrel,  snapped  him  up  and 
sought  another  burrow.  I  watched  un- 
til he  had  captured  several,  then  I  ended 
his  earthly  career. 

I  examined  every  burrow  he  had  en- 
tered and  found  that  in  each  instance 
the  burrow  was  incomplete,  that  is  one 
the  marmot  had  only  started.  The  nor- 
mal burrow  of  these  animals  is  several 
yards  in  length  and  pursues  a  tortuous 
course  through  the  earth,  frequently  con- 
necting with  other  tunnels,  permitting 
the  animal  to  escape  if  pressed  too  close- 
ly. How  did  the  wolverine  know  which 
of  these  burrows  terminated  in  a  blind 
pocket,  and  how  did  he  know  that  a 
marmot  occupied  the  burrow  when  he 
began  excavating?  Possibly  the  sense  of 
smell  might  indicate  the  latter,  but  by 
what  means  could  he  determine  the 
former? 

The  wolverine  is  very  partial  to  a  diet 
of  game  birds  and   should   be  shot    (if 
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you  can  get  the  chance)  for  his  high 
crimes  in  this  regard.  At  the  same 
time  the  rapacious  animal  is  not  averse 
to  a  more  plebeian  menu.  So  far  as 
my  information  extends,  the  wolverine  is 
the  only  animal  that  can  and  does  suc- 
cessfully penetrate  the  armor  of  the  por- 
cupine. In  times  of  great  food  scarcity 
the  cougar  occasionally  catches  a  porcu- 
pine unawares  and  devours  it,  but  the 
big  cat  must  be  very  hungry  indeed  be- 
fore he  tackles  this  animated  pincushion. 
Not  so  with  the  wolverine.  My  In- 
dians tell  me  this  "stinking  devil"  makes 
a  business  of  catching  porkys  whenever 
he  is  where  they  abound. 

The  wolverine  is  wise  and  does  not 
wait  until  the  porcupine  is  on  the 
ground  and  in  position  to  defend  him- 
self, but  nabs  him  as  he  descends  a  tree. 
Porky  climbs  a  spruce  to  get  a  square 
meal  and  comes  down  rear  end  first.  The 
"skunk  bear"  is  awaiting  the  arrival  at 
the  foot  of  the  tree  and  as  the  spiny 
gentlemen  comes  within  reach  seizes  him 


by  the  belly  where  Nature  forgot  to  sup- 
ply an  armor.  I  have  never  seen  this 
trick  done,  but  my  Indian  informants 
assure  me  that  it  is  done  frequently. 

If  I  were  writing  an  encyclopedic  arti- 
cle for  natural  history  purposes  I  might 
go  on  and  tell  you  how  many  young  the 
female  wolverine  produces  at  a  litter, 
and  the  time  they  make  their  arrival. 
These,  however,  are  things  I  know  noth- 
ing about.  I  have  never  seen  a  very 
small  wolverine,  hence  I  am  unable  to 
state  when  they  are  born.  I  never 
chanced  to  locate  a  female  with  young, 
consequently  am  uncertain  as  to  the 
number.  A  female  killed  by  our  party 
one  time  in  July  showed  from  her  teats 
that  she  was  suckling  four  young,  per- 
haps that  is  the  usual  number.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  evident  the  litters  are  small, 
for  the  animals  are  never  numerous  even 
in  localities  favorable  to  them.  This  is 
extremely  fortunate,  for  were  it  other- 
wise they  would  depopulate  the  country 
of  game  birds  and  mammals. 
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OXING  is  scientific  hitting, 
so    the    first    thing   the    boy 
who    wants     to    become     a 
boxer  should 
learn  is  the  cor- 
rect way  to  hold 

his  hands  and  arms  so  as  to 

deliver  a  hard,  true  punch. 

There  is  nothing  better  for 

this  purpose  than  a  "dead 

bag."     Not  all  gymnasiums 

are  equipped  with  this  fix- 
ture,    but    you    can   easily 

make  one  yourself.     Get  a 

strong  bag  of  close  weave 

and  fill  it  with  a  mixture 

of  sawdust  and  sand  until 

it  weighs  from  50  to   100 

pounds,   according   to   your 

size  and  strength.     Suspend 

it    from    the    ceiling    by    a 

stout  cord  so  that  the  mid- 


Fig,  l 


die  of  the  bag  is  level  with  the  pit  of 
the  stomach.  If  you  can  have  your  cord 
attached  to  the  bag  by  a  swivel,  so  much 
the  better.  When  you  have 
it  arranged  to  your  satisfac- 
tion, put  on  an  old  pair  of 
kid  gloves — there  is  no  need 
to  use  boxing  gloves — and 
face  the  bag  in  the  position 
shown  in  Fig.  1,  with  left 
foot  advanced  twelve  to  fif- 
teen inches  before  the  right. 
There  is  nothing  fixed  about 
the  distance  your  feet 
should  be  apart.  It  must 
depend  upon  your  build ; 
but  don't  straddle  too  much. 
Stand  far  enough  back 
from  the  bag  to  put  all  the 
weight  of  your  body  into 
your  punches  as  the  bag 
swings  to  you.    At  first  you 


Fig.   2— The   straight  left. 

may  plant  yourself  flat-footed,  but  avoid 
keeping  the  legs  too  stiff.  Punch  straight 
with  both  fists  with  all  the  weight  and 
snap  that  is  in  you.  You  may  occasion- 
ally vary  the  exercise  by  standing  in 
closer  to  the  bag  and  punching  with  bent 
elbows.  Keep  the  elbows  fairly  close  to 
the  sides  and  the  fist  true  on  the  forearm. 
If  the  fist  is  not  driven  straight  into  the 
bag  with  the  forearm  directly  behind  it 
you  will  get  a  sprained  wrist.  Avoid  also 
hitting  with  the  thumb  joint  turned  to- 
ward the  bag,  or  you  will  have  a  sprained 
thumb.  Most  beginners  at  boxing  meet 
with  these  mishaps  before  they  learn  how 
to  hit.  An  ordinary  pneumatic  punching 
bag,  though  valuable  as  a  training  appur- 
tenance, is  inferior  to  the  solid  bag  for 
practicing  hitting. 

The  general  position  assumed  in  box- 
ing is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  After  one  has 
attained  some  profi- 
ciency this  position 
will  naturally  be 
modified  by  his 
build  and  individu- 
ality. Whatever  it 
be,  it  must  permit 
of  easy  and  rapid 
advance  or  retreat 
and  freedom  to  hit 
or  block  with  either 
hand. 

The  beginner 
should  practice  foot- 
work before  putting 
on  the  gloves  at  all. 
Take  the  position  Fig.  4— Double  straight 
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Fig.  3 — Blocking  a  straight  left. 

shown  in  Fig.  1,  and  practice  advancing 
rapidly  by  stepping  forward  with  the  left 
foot,  then  bringing  up  the  right  foot  so 
that  you  are  in  the  original  position.  Re- 
treat by  stepping  back  with  the  right, 
then  following  it  with  the  left.  Step  to 
the  right  with  the  right  foot  first  and  to 
the  left  with  the  left  foot  first.  The  idea 
is  that  you  must  keep  well  balanced  and 
learn  to  keep  your  feet  well  braced,  so 
that  you  are  ready  at  all  times  to  deliver 
or  resist  a  punch. 

Plant  your  feet  firmly  when  punching. 
Practice  footwork  in  conjunction  with 
punching  the  dead  bag.  Keep  moving 
around  it,  hitting  from  all  sides,  and 
practice  stepping  forward  with  the  left 
foot  and  delivering  your  punch  at  the 
same  instant.  You  will  understand  the 
objection  to  straddling  with  feet  too  far 
apart  if  you  will  attempt  to  step  for- 
ward or  retreat 
when  in  that  posi- 
tion, and  see  how 
slow  it  makes  you. 
In  practicing  these 
exercises  keep  the 
muscles  of  legs  and 
arms  relaxed.  By 
keeping  tightened  up 
all  the  time  you 
only  tire  yourself 
unnecessarily.  The 
hand,  of  course, 
must  be  firmly 
closed  when  you 
land. 

The    first    punch 
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to  master  is  the  straight  left,  usually 
called  the  left  jab.  Heighten  the  dead 
bag  till  its  center  is  level  with  your 
shoulder.  Take  position  in  Fig.  1,  back 
from  the  bag,  so  that  you  can  just  touch 
it  with  the  left  arm  extended,  fingers 
and  all.  Step  toward  it  with  the  left 
foot,  raising  the  right  heel,  and  at  the 
same  time  straighten  the  left  forearm 
with  a  snap.  The  speed  and  effective- 
ness of  the  punch  will  depend  on  the 
snap. 

Now  put  on  the  gloves  with  a  partner. 
Use  eight-ounce  gloves  and  practice  with 
a  man  near  your  own  weight  and  height. 
Face  each  other  on  guard  as  in  Fig.  1. 
Step  in  with  the  left  foot  and  straighten 
out  the  left  arm  in  one  movement  as  you 
have  already  practiced  on  the  bag.  The 
jab  is  landed  as  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

Fig.  3  shows  one  method  of  blocking 
this  blow.  The  right  arm  is  thrown  up, 
open  palm  turned  to  the  striker,  so  as 
to  catch  the  blow  on  the  fleshy  part  of 
the  forearm.  Let  both  partners  practice 
the  jab  and  block  at  the  same  time,  as  in 
Fig.  4.  Step  in  about  fifteen  inches, 
shoot  out  the  left  and  bring  up  the  right 
guard,  the  three  movements  simulta- 
neously. Step  back  with  the  right  foot 
and  repeat  the  movement. 

The  left  uppercut  is  merely  a  left 
hook  directed  upward.  Your  practice  of 
hook  blows  on  the  dead  bag  will  have 
prepared  you  for  effectively  landing  this 
punch.  By  swinging  the  bag  wide,  step- 
ping in  almost  beneath  it  and  meeting 
it  with  an  upward  hook,  while  it  is  still 


Fig.    G — Blocking   a    left   uppercut. 


Fig.  5 — The  left  uppercut. 

in  an  oblique  position  you  can  get  good 
practice  in  delivering  an  uppercut.  The 
feet  should  be  planted  firmly  and  the 
entire  weight  of  the  body  from  the  toes 
up  thrown  into  the  punch. 

There  will  be  times  when  your  oppo- 
nent is  too  close  to  you,  or  his  head  too 
low  for  the  effective  use  of  the  jab. 
Whenever  he  makes  a  movement  to  your 
left  with  his  head  down  is  your  oppor- 
tunity for  a  left  uppercut.  It  may  be 
landed  on  the  chin,  as  in  Fig.  5,  or  on 
the  face. 

A  way  to  block  a  left  uppercut  is 
shown  in  Fig.  6.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  try  to  block  always  with  the  palm; 
the  forearm  does  as  well  sometimes,  but 
when  blocking  the  palm  should  be  kept 
open.  The  practice  of  the  left  uppercut 
with  your  partner  may  be  postponed  un- 
til you  have  studied  the  left  hook  to  the 
body,  when  the  two  may  be  practiced 
together. 

The  left  hook  to  the  body  should 
land  on  the  pit  of  the  stomach  (solar- 
plexus)  to  be  most  effective.  This  blow, 
as  its  name  implies,  is  delivered  with 
the  elbow  bent  and  requires  that  you 
step  in  close  to  your  opponent.  At  the 
same  time  you  should  throw  your  head 
forward  and  to  the  right,  bringing  the 
shoulder  well  up  behind  the  blow,  as  in 
Fig.  7.  A  simple  block  for  the  left  hook 
to  the  body  is  the  right  across  the  solar- 
plexus,  as  in  guards  shown  in  Figs.  1 
and  8. 

You  may  now  face  your  partner  and 
practice  these  two  hooks  simultaneously. 
Step  in  and  aim  a  left  uppercut  at  his 
chin,  at  the  same  time  keeping  your  right 


Fig.  7 — Left  hook  to  body. 


Fig.  8 — Blocking  left  hook  to  body. 


guard  across  the  solar-plexus  as  in  Fig. 
5.  Your  partner  will  block  your  up- 
percut  with  his  right  as  in  Fig.  6,  at  the 
same  time  as  he  drives  his  left  hook  to 
5'our  stomach,  which,  of  course,  your 
right  will  stop  if  it  is  where  it  ought  to 
be.  Time  these  punches  and  blocks  so 
that  all  four  take  place  as  one  movement. 
Then  change  about  and  while  you  work 
the  left  hook  to  the  stomach  let  your 
partner  work  the  upper  cut. 

The  only  right-hand  punch  we  shall 
discuss  in  the  course  of  this  article  will 
be  the  right-hand  hook  to  the  jaw,  called 
the  cross-counter.  It  is  usually  employed 
when  your  rival  has  led  with  his  left. 
You  allow  the  left  hand  to  pass  over 
your  shoulder  (either  right  or  left)  or 
even  take  it  flush  on  the  face  for  the  sake 
of    getting   in    this    deadly   blow.     The 


right  is  then  crossed  over  your  rival's 
extended  left,  as  in  Fig.  9,  landing  on 
the  jaw.  This  punch  gets  the  full 
weight  of  the  body  behind  it,  and  when 
landed  cleanly  on  the  point  of  the  chin 
or  on  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  constitutes 
the  knockout  blow. 

One  block  for  this  blow  is  shown  in 
Fig.  10.  Keep  the  right  palm  open  and 
the  forearm  stiff,  with  the  glove  three 
or  four  inches  away  from  your  jaw.  The 
force  of  the  right  cross  is  so  terrific  that 
if  you  allow  your  guard  to  touch  your 
jaw,  the  blow  may  knock  you  down  in 
spite  of  the  interposed  glove.  It  is  a 
good  plan  when  leading  with  the  left  to 
keep  the  shoulder  well  up  and  the  chin 
down,  thus  protecting  the  jaw. 

Practice  the  right  cross-counter  as 
shown   in   Fig.   9,   slipping  the  left  jab 


Fig.   9- 


-The  right-hand  hook  to  jaw,  the  right 
cross-counter. 


Fig.    10— Blocking  a   right   hook  to   jaw. 
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and  crossing  your  right  to  the  jaw,  but 
of  course  in  this  case  you  must  withhold 
your  full  force  from  the  punch.  Then 
you  may  practice  hooking  your  right  to 
your  partner's  jaw  while  keeping  your 
left  across  your  stomach  as  in  Fig.  10. 
Your  partner  will  block  the  punch  with 
his  right,  at  the  same  time  hooking  his 
left  to  your  stomach,  which  you  must 
be  prepared  to  block  in  turn. 

You  now  know  how  to  deliver  four 
of  the  most  effective  punches  in  boxing, 
and  one  way  to  block  each.  You  should 
also  know  enough  of  footwork  to  step 
back  out  of  range  of  punches  you  can't 
block.  You  and  your  partner  are  now 
ready  for  a  bout,  where  each  will  be  free 
to  employ  whatever  form  of  attack  his 
judgment  deems  best,  and  when  you  will 


have  a  chance  to  learn  the  meaning  of 
headwork  in  boxing. 

Feinting  will  come  in  here.  Suppose 
you  feint  a  straight  left  at  the  head,  for 
instance,  and  your  rival's  right  guard 
comes  up,  leaving  the  stomach  exposed  to 
your  left  hook.  Here  is  employment  for 
your  wits.  You  have  already  learned  to 
land  stiff,  effective  punches  on  the  bag. 
You  will  face  a  shifty  human  target  with 
a  brain  behind  it,  and  to  cope  with  it 
you  must  make  use  of  your  own  brains. 

Keep  your  eyes  on  your  opponent's 
every  movement.  Try  to  get  him  to 
attempt  leads  and  blocks  that  will  leave 
him  open  to  your  attack;  work  fast,  and 
try  to  land  as  cleanly  as  on  the  dead  bag. 
Avoid  pawing  and  pushing,  and  wasting 
your  energies  in  ineffectual  movements. 


FISHIN' 


By  CONSTANCE  FASSETT  WILBUR 


Jest  flshin'!    Yep — don't  care  a  rap 

'Bout  ketchin'  any, 
Been  restin'  awhile — had  a  nap 

An'  drempt  so  many 

Dif'runt  kind  o'  dreams — 
(An'  it  wan't  mor'n  a  minit 

I  dropt  off)  but  seems 
Like  those  apple  blossoms 


Droppin'  on  my  face 

Took  me  back  to  years  ago! 
I  c'd  see  the  very  same  place 

We  boys  went  swimmin'  down  below 


The      gris'-mill      (bull-pout's      there, 
y'know) 

Funny!  how  dreams  work  so  fast 
'Bout  times  'seems  went  so  slow; 

Times  so  far  off — back  in  the  past. 

Then  I  felt  her  hand  brush  mine; 

Plain  's  if  I  was  wide  awake! 
'Spose  'twas  jes'  a  blade  o'  grass 

Just  touchin'  me — by  mistake. 

She  didn't  'prove  o'  flshin' 

Reckoned  hooks  hurt  'im  some 

Anyway — jes'  finds  me  wishin' 
More  o'  them  dreams'd  come. 


THE 

ROAD  TO 

YOUTH 


By 


ERNEST    HUBBARD 


Illustrated  by  W.   N.  Wilson 


E  were  old  men. 
We  swallowed  min- 
eral waters  and  hy- 
pophosphites,  we  ab- 
stained from  tea 
and  tobacco,  we 
took  cold  baths  and  contorted  our  fair 
forms  in  the  intricacies  of  abdominal  ex- 
ercises; and  we  grew  by  the  hour  more 
bulky  and  irritable.  So,  to  save  our 
darkening  futures  for  the  world,  we  re- 
solved upon  a  plan  whose  chief  virtue 
was  that  it  was  not  a  plan.  We  would 
go  for  a  walk. 

We  would  leave  this  place  of  brown 
grease  and  sorrow,  and  wander  on  a 
road  until  it  took  us  to  a  bridge  and  a 
stream  with  cows  in  it.  Then  we 
would  lean  upon  the  bridge  and  drop 
pebbles  in  the  stream.  At  intervals 
along  this  road  there  would  be  places  to 
sleep  in,  and  things  to  eat.  There 
would  be  trees  to  look  at,  and  broken 
fences  and  ribbed  rocks  cropping  out  of 
the  grass.  The  Rising  Artist  hung  out 
his  tongue. 

"When  do  we  start?"  he  asked,  as  if 
he  were  being  told  about  Christmas. 

I  meditated.  First  I  thought  of  six 
months,  then  of  two  months,  and  then 
of  something  very  startling. 

[310] 


"Why  not  the  first  of  next  month?" 
I  suggested,  a  little  defiantly. 

"Why  not  to-morrow?"  said  the  Ris- 
ing Artist.  "I  can  change  my  pants 
and  shoes  in  ten  minutes.  I  won't  take 
more  than  an  hour  to  find  a  comb  and 
toothbrush.     After  that  I'll  be  ready." 

He  made  my  head  swim. 

"Make  it  Thursday,"   I  pleaded. 

And  he  said  "All  right,  Thursday, 
then." 

Thus  it  came  that  on  Thursday  at 
midnight  we  slunk  out  of  this  bad  city, 
boarded  the  only  local  for  Hagerstown, 
Md., — for  we  could  see  no  special  merit 
in  covering  familiar  ground  on  our  rub- 
ber heels — and  soon  were  splitting  the 
moonlit  mists  of  the  New  Jersey  mead- 
ows. And  as  we  nodded  and  dozed  and 
showed  our  tickets  and  dozed  again  the 
shivering  dawn  evolved,  and  the  train 
arrived  miraculously  at  its  destination, 
where  an  adroit  conductor  slid  us  to  the 
platform,  chilled  and  half  asleep,  to  sort 
ourselves  out  from  mail  trucks,  small 
dogs,  and  industrious  country  idlers. 

In  Hagerstown  is  a  large  bronze  can- 
non made  in  Somewhere  -  or  -  other, 
France,  and  captured  at  Santiago  which 
is  of  immense  interest.  Having  done 
homage  to  this  thing,  we  filled  our  foun- 
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tain-pens  with  clotted  ink  from  the  post- 
office,  left  the  worn  brick  pavement  and 
entered  upon  the  road  that  had  been  laid 
down  and  decorated  for  our  delight — the 
long,  white  ribbon  of  road  that  winds 
over  the  verdant  slopes  to   Sharpsburg. 

All  morning  it  lay  hot  under  our 
noses  and  walking  was  drudgery,  broken 
only  by  a  rudimentary  breakfast  of 
cheese  and  crackers,  coaxed  from  a  yawn- 
ing storekeeper. 

It  was  nearly  noon  when  we  stopped 
with  a  curiosity  that  rose  above  fatigue 
to  investigate  the  purpose  of  an  iron  tab- 
let that  had  sprung  up  like  a  giant  toad- 
stool by  the  roadside.  Curiosity  was 
succeeded  by  a  certain  awe  as  we  learned 
from  the  raised  and  prettily  silvered  let- 
ters that  Battery  C,  Fifth  U.  S.  Artil- 
lery, had  bivouaced  here  on  the  night  of 
September  16th,  in  the  year  1862,  to 
arise  in  the  morning  and  engage  with 
Confederate  infantry  in  Miller's  corn- 
field! 

We  had  been  thrust,  utterly  unpre- 
pared, upon  the  tremendous  battlefield 
of  Antietam,  where  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  gaunt  men  had  met  with- 
out special  malice  for  a  superb  one-day's 
killing. 

It  was  strange  to  note  the  respect 
with  which  this  scene  inspired  us.  Here, 
in  the  midst  of  this  rich,  sleepy  country, 
now  sounding  with  the  business  of  feed- 
ing pigs,  the  measured  words  showed  us 
a  single  swirl  of  that  conflict  of  oppos- 
ing oceans,  and  convinced  us  of  the 
astounding  fact  of  War.  We  beheld 
the  plunging  horses,  the  mangled  men, 
the  preposterous  generals  earnestly  plan- 
ning their  bloodshed.  We  saw  the  hero- 
ism of  the  cowards,  the  cowardice  of  the 
heroes;  the  rending  roar  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  individual  frenzies — 
all  carefully  induced  by  that  same  pains- 
taking civilization  that  argues  for  a  year 
before  snuffing  out  the  life  of  a  half- 
witted criminal! 

Sharpsburg  lies  immediately  in  the 
battlefield,  and  to  the  casual  eye  is  still 
in  a  state  of  commotion  over  the  war. 
Bits  of  charred  uniform  and  twisted  iron 
hang  in  all  the  shop  window's,  and  the 
proprietors  expect  you  to  buy  at  least  a 
handful  of  bullets.  At  the  expense  of  a 
conversation,  you  may  view  walls  that 


were  shattered  by  shells  and  rooms  that 
had  been  piled  with  torn  soldiers.  But, 
strong  of  spirit,  we  purchased  only  a 
drink  of  excellent  root  beer,  and  pro- 
ceeded along  our  blazing  road. 

It  was  purgatory  before  paradise,  how- 
ever. The  road  shifted  like  a  kaleido- 
scope and  we  were  translated  to  the 
county  of  Devonshire,   England. 

The  change  was  really  startling.  Two 
or  three  distances  of  hills  sprang  up, 
trees  grouped  themselves  perfectly,  while 
on  the  other  side  of  the  fence  nibbling 
sheep  dotted  the  close-cropped  saucers  of 
land. 

A  part  of  the  dream  was  that  we 
should  discover  ourselves  leaning  on  an 
aged  rail  fence,  watching  three  brave 
little  lambs  who  tottered  about  in  com- 
pany looking  for  adventure.  We  tossed 
pebbles  to  separate  them,  and  with  a 
fling  of  their  duster-like  tails  they  gal- 
loped off  together.     Crazy  little  lambs! 

And  then  we  came  to  the  village  of 
Antietam,  a  stain  on  the  fair  landscape, 
inhabited  by  innumerable  pigs  of  a  small, 
black  species,  who  mouch  about  in  pairs 
like  veritable  town  loafers.  When  the 
Artist  attempted  to  copy  one  of  them  on 
paper  that  favored  animal  flopped  ab- 
ruptly upon  his  belly,  while  his  brother 
trotted  away,  squealing  with  a  sound  of 
human  agony.  Pigs  sat  on  the  ram- 
shackle porches,  pigs  rooted  in  the  gar- 
dens, pigs  lay  in  the  mud  and  sought 
nourishment  among  the  clods.  Also 
there  appeared,  as  if  by  afterthought, 
one  slatternly  girl  who  did  not  know  the 
way  to  Harper's  Ferry. 

Probably  Antietam  is  the  dirtiest 
place  in  the  world.  But  as  if  to  atone 
for  this  shame,  the  country  beyond  it  is 
richer  in  pictorial  composition  than  any 
other  through  which  we  passed.  To  at- 
tempt description  would  be  a  sinful  slan- 
der. I  cannot  press  into  words  the  music 
of  the  little  valleys,  the  beauty  of  brassy 
sunlight  on  the  bare  cedar  stems  and  on 
the  happy  hillside  paths.  You  may  gasp 
at  such  sights,  but  you  may  not  mouth 
about  them. 

But  toward  evening  there  came  the 
clamorings  of  the  unfortunate  body — the 
poor  thing  had  to  eat  and  sleep.  So 
when  the  road  forked  at  the  foot  of  a 
hill  that  had  been  growing  through  the 
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afternoon  we  bowed  over  our  map,  to 
the  complete  paralysis  of  two  small  chil- 
dren, and  then  asked  our  bearings  of  a 
savage  whose  face  ran  to  ragged  hanks 
of  hair.  He  told  us,  in  a  voice  absurdly 
mild,  that  the  western  wall  of  his  house 
was  exactly  five  miles  from  Sharpsburg. 
Seemingly  he  felt  quite  celebrated  on 
that  account.  Upon  further  pressure 
he  directed  us  down  the  wrong  road  with 
touching  readiness  and,  saying  good-bye, 
stared  as  wistfully  as  a  wild  man  can 
until  we  disappeared   around   the  turn. 

There  was  something  pathetic  about 
this  man,  with  his  inherited  dirt  and  his 
manners  so  tender  and  childlike;  and  we 
said  that  while  he  probably  was  not  as 
good  as  he  sounded  he  certainly  was  not 
as  bad  as  he  looked.  This  was  an  epi- 
gram, and  we  were  well  pleased. 

But  when  the  road  without  warning 
stood  erect  upon  a  mountainside,  and  by 
reason  of  casual  boulders  and  water- 
courses became  very  vile  to  walk  upon, 
we  said  that  that  man  was  a  robber  and 
a  wife-beater. 

The  mountain-way  grew  more  and 
more  obscure.  It  introduced  us  to  a 
new  country  and  a  new  people,  but  we 
were  not  sightseeing  just  then.  The 
last  yellow  beam  of  the  sun  had  been 
painted  out,  the  succeeding  films  of 
darkness  were  being  drawn  over  the 
troubled  world,  and  we  longed  greatly 
to  contemplate  these  things  from  the 
safety  of  a  hotel  porch. 

Wild  little  children  pattered  by,  stop- 
ping to  pipe  their  polite  ''Good-evening." 
The  darkness  was  veiling  man's  crudi- 
ties, and  the  road  would  have  been 
sweetly  sad  had  we  seen  dinner  in  the 
perspective.  But  all  we  could  see  was 
a  small,  lost  graveyard,  gleaming  un- 
necessarily through  the  trees.  Under 
certain  conditions  a  graveyard  wTaxes  un- 
comfortably active. 

An  innocent,  honey-colored  rock  by 
the  roadside  seemed  a  crouching,  breath- 
ing form,  and  the  talk  of  a  restless  crow 
became  the  vagrant  cackle  of  some  half- 
demon  outcast. 

Something  looked  very  gently  out  of 
a  bush,  and  between  a  cough  and  a 
sneeze  said,  "Hough!" 

I  stopped  searching  my  soul  to  learn 
if  I  was  afraid.     My  stomach  inverted 


itself  and  I  clutched  at  my  thumping 
heart,  ready  to  faint,  run  or  ascend  to 
heaven  at  the  next  development.  But 
the  absurd  old  horse  had  already  lost 
interest  in  this  diversion  and  was  back 
in  his  field  quietly  chopping  grass. 

We  explained  elaborately  to  each 
other  that  our  nerves  were  really  in  a 
shocking  condition.  We  did  not  men- 
tion fear — we  said  "nerves." 

But  when  the  lights  of  Harper's 
Ferry  were  gained,  it  was  interesting  to 
observe  how  trivial  all  these  portents 
became.  And  after  supper,  when  we 
had  lighted  our  pipes  and  strolled  out 
of  the  village,  listening  to  the  soft  ca- 
dences of  the  night  as  they  rose  and  fell 
like  a  sleeping  bosom,  nature  in  darkness 
seemed  a  gentle  and  kindly  institution. 
Thus  do  security  and  a  full  stomach 
change  a  man's  viewpoint. 

We  had  some  difficulty  in  leaving 
Harper's  Ferry  in  the  morning.  The 
river  road,  chosen  for  its  promise  of  va- 
riety, wound  between  wooded  banks  and 
under  threatening  masses  of  rock  close 
to  the  high-water  bank  of  the  Potomac 
until  it  ceased  so  to  wind,  rose  abruptly 
up  a  hill,  changed  entirely  in  character 
and  composition,  slid  us  past  two  low, 
official-looking  gateposts,  and  left  us  to 
our  own  inventions  on  a  slope  of  fault- 
less lawn  purporting  to  belong  to  a  rod 
and  gun  club.  At  the  top  of  the  slope 
awaited  the  pride  and  aristocracy  of  the 
South,  compressed  into  the  persons  of 
three  fine,  tall  men,  who  coldly  studied 
the  rise  and  fall  of  our  knees  as  we  ap- 
proached. 

One  cannot  wonder  at  their  lack  of 
enthusiasm.  When  you  have  paid  for 
the  blessing  of  exclusion,  it  does  not 
make  you  uproariously  cordial  to  have 
your  grounds  invaded  by  two  dusty  ruf- 
fians with  their  caps  on  backward,  car- 
rying fresh-cut,  nobby  sticks,  and  bulg- 
ing with  oranges,  as  with  some  malig- 
nant inflammation. 

We  asked  the  gentlemen  if  we  were 
on  private  grounds  and  they  assured  us 
that  we  were. 

There  was  an  awkward  silence.  The 
Artist  softly  whistled  three  bars  of  "Cae- 
sar's Lament,"  and  cast  his  eye  over  the 
waving  forest-tops  down  the  silvery 
length   of   the   Potomac,  which  can  be 
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seen  to  advantage  from 
this  truly  beautiful  em- 
inence. 

It  occurred  to  me  to 

offer  my  orange  to  the 

tallest  man.     Then    it 

occurred   to  me  that  I 

had  better  not  do  so. 

The  suspense  was  broken  by  a  dear 

old  father  in  a  gray  suit  who  had  been 

watching  us  from  the  porch.      He  was 
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not  nearly  so  tall  as  any  of  the  other 
three,  but  he  had  a  great  deal  more  whis- 
ker and  he  responded  to  our  tale  with 
sympathetic  advice. 

Kindness  moved  us  where  pride  had 
left  us  cold.  We  made  obeisance  to 
those  merchants  and  retired  down  the 
hill  again,  this  time  striking  out  on  a 
path  that  held  our  direction  beside  the 
river. 

The   path   quite   contented   us.      But 


« 


wThen  we  had  passed  a  dozen  rocks  crad- 
ling a  dozen  flatheaded  snakes  the  new 
sights  and  smells  lost  their  charm  and 
our  gait  its  boyish  freedom  of  movement. 
The  presence  of  snakes  is  an  effective 
stimulant  to  the  im- 
agination. 

From  the  stand- 
point of  a  Morris 
chair,  and  regarding 
the  snakes  merely  as 
memories,  I  now 
trust  that  those 
bloated  black  and 
gray  reptiles  were  of  some  specially  viru- 
lent species.  Indeed,  I  half  regret  that 
they  were  not  more  aggressive.  But 
biased  by  their  presence,  we  were  quite 
satisfied  to  see  them  melt  into  the  crev- 
ices without  demonstration ;  and  the 
most  agreeable  sight  of  the  morning  was 
a  rude  road  leading  to  a  hermit's  hut  at 
the  river-edge. 

The  man  in  the  hut  had  a  great  hole 
in  his  neck,  and  could  barely  marshal 
the  words  needed  for  our  direction. 
However,  with  half  forgotten  phrases, 
aided  by  tremendous 
gestures  and  looks  of 
great  cunning  he 
managed  to  set  us  on 
our  way. 

Earlier  in  the  day 
we    had    crossed    the    ,         f 
State     line     of     Vir-       ®ypr     ^| 
ginia,  and  now  as  the  **- 

unpeopled    hills    bor- 
dering the  river  dropped  away  and  the 
cultivated  country  resumed  its  gentle  un- 
dulation, we  were  able  to  verify  at  least 
one  distinctive  Virginian  tradition. 

Everyone  rode  upon  horses,  and  the 
horses  were  most  nobly  built.  Deep  of 
chest,  long  of  limb,  compact  yet  of  gen- 
erous mold,  and  above  all  en- 
dowed with  an  intelligence  that 
evidenced  itself  in  the  glow  of 
the  eye,  the  poise  of  the  ears,  the 
ripple  of  the  muscles — they  in- 
spired us  with  a  profound  re- 
spect. 

But  if  the  horses  evoked  our 
admiration,  we  were  still  more 
appreciative  of  the  Virginia 
chicken.  These  handsome  crea- 
tures disposed  themselves  as  they 
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pleased  over  the  great  range  of  fields, 
and  in  the  course  of  half  a  day's  march 
the  dullest  and  most  conventional 
mind  must  have  absorbed  one  persistent 
thought — that  the  abduction  and  sacri- 
fice of  one  of  their  number  would  be 
absurdly  easy. 

The  true  sportsman,  of  course,  would 
scorn  such  game.  But  the  miserable 
town-bred  soul,  denied  indulgence  in 
the  killing  instinct  —  unless  the  daily 
subway  trip  be  so  classed — returns  to 
its  heritage  shorn  of  all  such  educated 
perceptions. 

Before  those  who  carry  their  ethics 
into  the  country  I  do  not  attempt  vindi- 
cation. But  there  were  so  many  of 
those  chickens,  and  they  seemed  so  irre- 
sponsible— oh,  you  will  understand. 

A  rush,  a  squawk,  a  limp  bundle  of 
feathers — that  was  death.  Of  course, 
we  were  sorry  for  the  old  lady,  but  she 
was  dead  then.  Penitence  wore  off, 
however,  as  under  our  careful  guidance 
there  evolved  a  pale  and  ungainly  form 
such  as  one  sees  in  butcher  shops,  and 
we  capered  about  joyously  because  we 
had  done  this  thing  and  with  our  own 
hands  made  meat  of  a  live  bird. 

The  last  stage  of  cleaning  presented 
new  and  unguessed  problems,  and  cooled 
our  enthusiasm  to  some  extent;  but 
delicacy,  like  modesty  and  truth,  is  soon 
shocked  away,  and  when  the  work  was 
finished  and  the  still  shape  tied  into  a 
bundle  resembling  a  folded  human  arm, 
the  moment's  unpleasantness  was  easily 
forgotten. 

Neither  the  time  nor  the  place  was 
auspicious  for  the  grand  cooking.  We 
made  lunch  of  a  colossal  bread-and-jelly 
sandwich,  covertly  wrapped  in  a  hand- 
kerchief at  the  breakfast-table,  and, 
trudging  over  hills  and  around  hills,  dif- 
fidently carried  the  despoiled  one  into 
Lovettsville,  a  dot  on  the  map  rejoicing 
in  two  general  stores  and  a  boarding- 
house.  Our  poor  bundle  deposited  on 
the  dresser,  we  washed,  brushed,  and 
descended  with  unsoiled  conscience  to 
supper,  which  included  a  dissertation  on 
the  negro  question  by  a  bulky  judge, 
who  swallowed  up  many  slabs  of  un- 
chewed  steak.  Yet  let  us  not  warp  jus- 
tice for  literary  effect.  If  the  judge 
was  large  of  body  and  capacity,  he  was 


also  large  of  mind,  and  liberal  of  view, 
and  he  most  assiduously  passed  the  but- 
ter. 

And  then,  our  anatomy  soothed  with 
much  good  and  simple  fare,  we  pushed 
back  our  chairs,  sauntered  through  the 
open  door  into  the  tremulous  twilight 
and  leaned  against  the  hitching-post  and 
smoked  and  idly  waited  with  all  the  vil- 
lage for  something  to  happen. 

The  air  was  pleasant  with  the  low 
hum  of  evening  talk; 'a.  mounted  hero 
clicked  proudly  by,  making  grave  answer 
to  a  dozen  salutations;  a  chicken  glim- 
mered along  in  the  half  light,  picking  up 
corn;  a  negro  lad  passed,  pulling  on  an 
enormous  pipe.  Through  a  haze  of 
wandering  memories  we  recalled  a  cer- 
tain fever  called  "city  life." 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  its 
morning  might  have  been  the  first  morn- 
ing of  Genesis. 

Imagine  a  sun  of  swimming  orange, 
bursting  fresh  and  radiant  from  a  color- 
less flock  of  little  clouds,  and  winking 
through  the  mist  that  rose  from  silken 
fields.  Imagine,  also,  two  runaway 
men,  not  chastened  above  their  fellows, 
permitted  to  pass  through  this  world 
whose  every  leaf  and  stone  took  life  and 
sparkled.  And  picture  them  ten  min- 
utes later  leaning  over  a  gushing  little 
stream,  tense  and  resolute  in  the  pursuit 
of  one  wTorried  crawfish,  size  three  and 
one-quarter  inches. 

But  the  crawfish  backed  under  a  stone 
and  there  stayed,  refusing  to  be  drawn 
out  by  our  combined  blandishments,  so 
we  left  him,  gladly  granting  him  liberty 
because  it  was  morning  and  the  sun 
shone. 

On  a  piece  of  string  the  Artist  carried 
something  that  looked  like  a  wrapped-up 
elbow.  Secure  in  my  right  pocket  was 
a  little  package  of  crackers;  in  my  left 
some  salt,  screwed  up  in  a  scrap  of  pa- 
per. So  we  stepped  out  jauntily  amid 
the  dew  and  the  birds  and  whistled 
everything  we  knew. 

But  suddenly  a  shadow  fell,  and  life 
lost  its  color.  The  sun  had  gone  in 
again.  And  while  we  scanned  the  faith- 
less sky  the  gray  clouds  banked  up  re- 
lentlessly, the  last  patch  of  blue  was  cut 
off  and  it  became  a  Dull  Day. 

Philosophers  tell  us  that  behind   the 
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clouds  the  sun  is  shining  as  bravely  as 
ever.  But  that  does  not  give  sparkle  to 
the  stream,  nor  life  to  the  meadow,  nor 
color  to  the  tree.  Studious  cheerfulness 
may  avail  on  a  day  that  is  born  dull, 
but  the  sudden  passing  of  the  sun  can 
never  be  anything  but  sad  and  unprof- 
itable. 

To  add  to  our  depression,  the  fair 
road  degenerated  into  a  cross-country 
lane,  and  relaxed  all  efforts  at  direction. 
We  zigzagged  north  and  south,  and 
then,  cursing  all  map-makers,  retired 
half-heartedly  to  a  clump  of  trees  to  per- 
form the  final  obsequies  for  the  chicken. 

The  haughtiest  of  cooks  must  have 
admitted  that  the  bird  was  not  a  failure. 
It  dripped   green   fat,   uplifted   its  legs, 


and  turned  an  unmatchable  shade  of 
brown  while  the  twigs  in  the  fire  popped 
and  settled  and  glowed.  Yet  something 
lacked,  and  it  was  not  salt.  Our  fantas- 
tic jokes,  produced  to  help  out  the  occa- 
sion, failed  to  bring  it  forth.  The  God- 
dess of  Moods  is  a  deliberate  lady. 

A  drizzling  rain  set  in,  making  damp 
ashes  of  the  fire.  We  sulkily  turned  up 
our  coat-collars  and  left  the  half-picked 
carcase,  a  reproach  to  all  evil-doers. 

It  was  a  joyless  afternoon.  The  rain 
pattered  down  from  the  bending  gray 
sky,  inconsolable  as  justice;  the  beaded 


twigs  dripped 
sorrowfully; 
and  over  the 
sodden  mead- 
ows there 
floated  a 
screening  blue 
vapor.  Then 
the  rain  quick- 
ened, and  we 
weakly  skipped 

into  the  shelter  of  a  barn  near  at  hand. 

The  novelties  of  barn  furniture  soon 

exhaust    their    interest.      After    turning 

the  grindstone  and  prodding  the  hay  with 


a  slick  pitchfork  we  ceased  to  dissemble, 
and,  wrapping  up  in  stiff,  comfortless 
horse  blankets,  stared  moodily  through 
the  door  at  the  hundred  tiny  fountains 
spurting  from  £  chocolate-colored  pud- 
dle. Even  this  poor  respite  was  denied 
us,  however,  for  the  patched  roof  above 
us  began  to  drip,  and  simultaneously  we 
were  alarmed  to  discover  in  ourselves 
the  premonitory  symptoms  of  pneumonia. 
We  slept  in  Leesburg  that  night,  af- 
ter a  sloppy,  slippery  scramble  through 
the  rain  and  after  a  cheerless  supper  of 
broken  bread  and  canned  beans,  bought 
in  a  store  and  smuggled  into  our  room 
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because  we  lacked  the  courage  to  sit  in 
splashed  and  streaming  clothes  in  the 
mission-finished   dining-room. 

But  morning  and  a  ten  minutes'  walk 
revealed  to  us  the  divine  purpose  of  a 
rainy  day.  We  had  risen  despondently 
and  were  dilatory  in  getting  on  our  way. 
But  when  we  hit  the  road! 

It  was  like  a  new  lease  of  life.  It 
was  like  the  passing  of  a  toothache.  It 
was  as  good  as  getting  money  from  a  rich 
relative.  Only  on  one  other  occasion 
have  I  known  the  same  sensation.  Upon 
a  well-remembered  day  I  slouched  to 
school  and  found  that  red  brick  prison 
closed. 

That  was  fifteen  years  ago.     To-day 
a    fresh    wind    had    dried    the    road    in 
patches,   and  the  clear  puddles  that  re- 
mained   were    ruffled 
with    the    dignity    of 
small  seas.  These,  and 
a     few     rain  -  soaked 
leaves,    and    a    cold, 
sweet  smell  were  all 
that  recalled  the  mist 
and  the  wet. 

Yesterday's  dogged 
army  of  clouds  lay 
about  in  blue,  broken 
ranks  through  which 
the  tear  -  swept  sky 
showed  in  keen,  faraway  streaks.  At 
intervals  the  victorious  sun  rode  forth 
to  sweep  the  world  with  a  golden  glory, 
and  then  rushed  back  to  surge  some 
cumbersome  cloud  along.  The  shad- 
owed hills  were  blue  —  the  impossible 
blue  of  a  cheap  lithograph. 

The  Artist,  who  was  without  a  color- 
box,  patheticallv  closed  one  eve  and  said, 
"Bing!" 
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It  was  about  all  he  could  have  said 
under  the  circumstances. 

We  walked  upon  mud ;  but  the  mud 
was  merely  a  cheerful,  wholesome  mani- 
festation   of    nature's    wash    day.      We 
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vaulted  into  a  field  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  an  unsteady  colt,  the  wonder  of 
its  mother,  and  each  grass-tip  precipi- 
tated a  drop  of  water  upon  our  soaked 
boots;  we  did  not  mind. 

And  when  the  road,  entirely  opposed 
to  our  own  arrangements,  took  us  back 
to  the  brink  of  the  Potomac,  we  simply 
smiled  at  the  whimsicality  of  roads  and 
hailed  the  ferry  who  was  fishing  stealth- 
ily in  midstream.  What 
does  direction  matter? 

"Edwards  Ferry,"  the 
map  called  it.  Perhaps 
the  youth  was  Mr.  Ed- 
wards. We  did  not  ask 
him.  At  any  rate,  he  af- 
fably put  up  his  rod  at 
our  suggestion,  and  pad- 
dled us  across. 

Who  shall  describe  a 
day  on  a  towpath?  The 
canal  is  called  the  Chesa- 
peake   and    Ohio,    and    it 
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parallels  the  river  from  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  to  Washington.  These  are 
the  facts.  But  the  cool  and  calm  canal, 
green  with  the  shade  of  overhanging 
boughs,  going  its  untroubled  way  with- 
out the  aid  of  politics  does  not  answer 
to  this  description.  Facts  ignore  sensations 
and  sounds  and  sights.  What  sights,  you 
impatiently  ask?  Well, ducks  for  instance. 
We  saw  a  duck.  She  slid  into  the  water 
and  breasted  her  way  to  the  other  side, 
which  ended  her  performance.  And  a 
scarecrow  colored  boy  who  sat  on  one 
end  of  a  huge  dipnet,  and  howled  cour- 
tesies across  the  water.  And  a  leisurely 
lockkeeper,  opening  and  shutting  the 
sluices  that  constitute  his  life.  And  a 
pair  of  stringy  mules  swinging  round  a 
curve  with  a  painted  barge  at  the  end 
of  their  taut  towline,  bulking  like  a  sav- 
age war  vessel.  And  that  same  barge, 
a  fat  man  at  the  rudder,  slowly  draw- 
ing by  with  scarce  a  ripple  in  its  wake. 

This  is  one  kind  of  life.  And  some 
day  we  will  curse  business  with  a  fearful 
curse,  and  buy  a  little  barge,  and  get 
work  on  the  canal,  where  the  live  wire 
cannot  shoot  off  sparks  and  the  snappy 
young  man   dies   instantly  of  the  colic. 

That  evening  we  said  good-bye  to  our 
road ;  for  to-morrow  was  Tuesday  and 
the  city  of  Washington  was  ten  miles 
away.  We  stole  down  to  the  purling 
river  edge  as  the  last  gilded  beam  of  day 
was  withdrawn  and  the  afterglow  filled 
the  mile-wide  banks  with  swimming  sil- 
ver. With  the  twilight  came  a  slow- 
breathing  calm,  as  of  a  small  boy  in  his 
crib.  The  world  was  preparing  to  sleep 
for  an  eternity,  and  we  expanded  with 
love  and  Wagner  and  reverence  and  all 
manner  of  poorly  paying  emotions. 

It  was  an  easy  walk  to  Washington  in 
the  morning. 


Washington  is  undoubtedly  a  fine  city. 
It  is  a  good  city  to  get  lost  in.  You  can 
walk  in  a  circle  for  hours  without  touch- 
ing the  same  spot  twice.  I  cannot  ex- 
plain this  fact.  I  merely  set  it  down 
and  assert  that  it  is  true. 

There  are  many  beautiful  buildings  in 
Washington — you  have  seen  them  all  on 
the  postcards.  And  when  you  enter  them 
you  will  know  by  the  soft,  purple  men, 
and  the  hard,  white  men  and  the  great 
marble  columns  that  nobody  looks  at 
that  big  business  is  in  progress,  and  that 
it  will  not  be  well  to  smile  or  appear 
honest. 

We  spent  our  little  leisure  time  in 
marvelling  at  the  pretty  girls  and  ac- 
quiring a  number  of  shoe-shines  of  un- 
believable brilliancy.  And  we  were  not 
altogether  sorry  to  find  ourselves  settled 
at  3.55  in  the  calm  plush  insides  of  the 
tortured  lunatic  that  runs  straight  from 
Washington  to  New  York.  At  4.10 
we  were  passing  houses,  fields  and  men, 
who  stayed  in  one  spot  all  their  lives. 
Little  boys  waved  hats — and  were  five 
miles  behind.  Gangs  of  laborers  had 
the  temerity  to  look  the  other  way  as 
we  howled  by.  Great  clubs  of  telegraph 
poles  rushed  at  us,  and  rushed  away 
again. 

Suddenly  the  Artist  began  to  feel  him- 
self all  over  in  evident  alarm. 

"Forgotten  something?"  I  asked 
cheerfully. 

"Yes,"  he  said.  "I  had  forgotten  my 
liver  and  stomach  and  gastric  juice  and 
— — "  He  left  the  sentence  in  thought- 
ful abeyance  while  he  fingered  the  re- 
gion under  his  lower  right  rib. 

There  was  a  moment  of  nerve-racking 
suspense. 

"Lord!"  he  mourned.  "I'm  too  well 
to  work!" 


WILD    DUCKS   FROM   AN 
INCUBATOR 
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The   Crucial  Stage   of  the  Manitoba   Wild  Duck  Expedition — 
Hatching,  Rearing  and  Transporting  the  Ducklings 


OMEHOW  it  seemed  as 
though  the  breezy,  bracing  at- 
mosphere of  the  wild  Mani- 
toba prairie,  while  it  sparkled 
with  exhilaration,  was  tremu- 
lous also  with  interrogation. 
Everything  that  we  were  undertaking 
was  new  and  without  precedent.  Ques- 
tions and  problems  confronted  us  on 
every  hand.  Perhaps  we  might  fail.  It 
was  considerable  of  a  load  of  respon- 
sibility. 

One  of  the  fundamental  questions  con- 
fronting us  was  whether  eggs  could  be 
safely  transported,  or  whether  it  would 
be  necessary  to  try  to  hatch  them  and 
raise  the  young  before  starting  back.  In 
either  case  there  were  uncertainties,  so  I 
had  decided  to  try  both  methods.  Dur- 
ing the  first  few  days  of  the  hunt  we 
found  quite  a  few  ducks'  nests  with  fresh, 
incomplete  sets,  six  eggs  or  less.  The 
normal  full  set  is  usually  eight  to  eleven 
eggs,  and  occasionally  there  are  even 
more.  I  have  found  as  many  as  twenty- 
two  !  Picking  up  now  a  few  of  these  in- 
complete sets,  I  sent  them  on  by  express. 
They  were  at  once  set,  and  before  the 
trip  was  half  over  I  knew  the  result. 
Not  a  single  one  developed  an  embryo. 
From  previous  investigation  I  knew  it 
was  hopeless  to  transport  eggs  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  incubation,  as  the  jar 
was  sure  to  break  the  delicate  blood- 
vessels. I  had  learned,  though,  that  the 
embryos  within  a  few  days  of  hatching 
could  stand  a  good  deal.  Mr.  C.  Wil- 
liam Beebe,  of  the  New  York  Zoological 


Park,  had  brought  incubated  seabirds' 
eggs  from  Virginia  to  New  York,  with- 
out artificial  neat,  which  had  hatched 
normally  on  arrival.  In  case  it  should 
prove  expedient,  I  had  thought  to  at- 
tempt transporting  some  in  lighted  in- 
cubators on  the  cars,  and  had  secured 
special  permission  from  the  express  com- 
panies. 

An  early  incident  of  the  expedition 
showed  how  much  punishment  incubated 
eggs  would  stand.  On  a  driving  trip, 
off  exploring,  we  found  a  set  of  thirteen 
gadwalls'  eggs  on  an  island,  thirty  miles 
from  camp.  Wrapping  them  in  a  rub- 
ber-coated focus-cloth  to  retain  the  heat, 
and  putting  them  in  a  creel,  they  were 
carried  all  the  afternoon  in  a  boat,  then 
set  under  a  hen  at  a  ranch  at  night,  and 
driven  all  the  next  day  over  rough  prairie 
trails.  The  weather  was  hot  all  the 
time,  and  upon  arrival  the  eggs  were 
fully  as  warm  as  when  taken  from  the 
nest.  The  assistant  had  carried  the  creel 
all  day  in  his  hands,  to  save  the  eggs 
from  the  jolting  as  much  as  possible. 
Two  days  and  a  half  later  every  one  of 
the  thirteen  hatched.  Eleven  of  these 
ducklings,  as  I  now  write,  grown  to 
maturity,  are  happy  and  active  in  their 
new  surroundings  in  our  "effete"  civil- 
ization of  the  East.  Evidently  the 
"rough  riding"  experience  did  them  no 
harm. 

This  was  our  first  hatch,  one  hundred 
per  cent,  which  came  off  on  the  second 
of  July.  Rejoiced  at  this  auspicious  be- 
ginning, next  morning  the  assistant  and  I 
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started  out  in  the  canoe  and  collected  the 
various  sets  of  ducks'  eggs  previously 
found,  most  of  them  heavily  incubated. 
The  incubator  was  now  considerably 
filled.  How  handsome  the  tray  looked, 
as  we  took  it  out  for  cooling  and 
sprinkling  each  day,  how  entrancingly 
interesting,  with  all  those  eggs  of  so 
many  shades  and  sizes,  freighted,  too, 
with  such  possibilities!  The  uninitiated 
would  say  that  they  looked  much  alike, 
but  years  of  experience  reveal  real  dif- 
ferences in  shade,  size,  and  texture.  The 
only  kinds  in  that  region  that  are  indis- 
tinguishable are  the  eggs  of  gadwall  and 
baldpate,  both  of  which  range  from  pure 
white  to  creamy,  and  those  of  the  two 
teals,  which  are  small  and  creamy  white. 
Day  by  day  other  sets  were  added,  and 
the  wonder  and  interest  grew. 

Right  here  we  were,  from  necessity, 
violating  one  of  the  fundamental  rules 
of  incubator  work,  never  to  put  in  one 
machine  eggs  at  different  times  and  in 
different  stages  of  incubation.  It  was 
clearly  impossible  to  provide,  out  there 
in  the  wilderness,  a  separate  machine  for 
every  set  of  eggs.  Setting  hens,  more- 
over, could  not  be  had.  So  we  had  to 
take  chances  on  spoiling  the  eggs. 

Here  were  the  incubator  methods 
used.  In  the  main  room  of  the  lodge, 
which  was  built  of  logs  and  plastered, 
we  ran  the  incubators,  which  were  kept 
at  103  degrees.  Once  a  day  we  cooled 
the  eggs,  till  the  temperature  felt  neutral 
when  the  egg  was  laid  against  the  eyelid. 
Then  the  tray  was  laid  on  the  floor,  and 
water,  comfortably  warm  to  the  hand, 
was  dashed  over  the  eggs.  They  were 
then  turned,  the  other  side  sprinkled, 
and  then  placed  back  in  the  machine. 
Two  towels  were  then  soaked  in  quite 
hot  water  and  placed,  almost  dripping, 
on  the  tray  below  the  eggs.  In  cool 
weather,  when  the  temperature  was  slow 
in  recovering,  the  regulator  was  shut 
down  temporarily,  to  hasten  matters. 

As  soon  as  any  set  of  eggs  showed 
signs  of  hatching,  it  was  removed  to  the 
second  incubator,  which  was  run  at  104 
degrees,  which  was  maintained  till  the 
hatch  was  complete.  The  ducklings 
were  kept  in  the  machine  from  twenty- 
four  to  thirty-six  hours  after  hatching. 
Owing  to  lack  of  brooder  facilities,  we 


sometimes  used  the  third  incubator  for 
another  day  or  two  as  a  brooder,  keep- 
ing the  door  ajar  and  the  temperature 
from  ninety  to  ninety-five. 

After  our  first  hatch  no  more  occurred 
for  nearly  a  week.  Then  business  came 
with  a  rush,  on  July  8th,  a  memorable 
day.  On  the  seventh  three  sets  had  be- 
gun to  pip,  one  each  of  redhead,  lesser 
scaup,  and  pintail.  This  morning,  as  I 
went  forth  to  hunt  ruddy  ducks'  nests, 
two  little  redheads  were  already  out.  At 
dinner  time,  when  I  returned  successful, 
the  hatch  was  actively  in  progress,  the 
eggs  popping  almost  like  corn  over  a  fire. 

It  was  so  exciting  and  fascinating  that 
we  both  let  dinner  wait  and  sat  in  front 
of  the  machine  to  watch.  How  they  did 
come !  First  the  shell  was  chipped  nearly 
around.  Pulsations  more  and  more  vio- 
lent! Off  bursts  the  larger  end  of  the 
shell.  A  few  more  struggles,  the  head 
is  out;  then  again,  and  the  soaking  little 
novice  tumbles  all  over  himself  and 
everything  else.  Getting  his  balance,  he 
takes  a  look  around,  and  immediately 
goes  to  preening,  as  though  his  mother 
had  previously  whispered  to  him  just 
what  to  do. 

The  afternoon  was  still  young  when 
the  hatch  was  complete.  Of  twenty- 
four  eggs,  only  three  had  failed  to  hatch, 
— one  infertile,  one  with  dead  chick,  and 
one  rotten.  One  set,  the  scaups',  hatched 
every  egg.  Our  next  hatch,  a  set  of  red- 
head, on  the  eleventh,  yielded  another 
one  hundred  per  cent,  as  did  next  day  a 
set  of  what  we  hoped  were  baldpate  or 
American  widgeon,  but  which  proved  to 
be  gadwall.  By  this  time  it  seemed  so 
natural  to  hatch  every  egg  of  a  set  that 
we  were  surprised  and  even  a  bit  regret- 
ful if  even  a  single  egg  failed.  As,  for  in- 
stance, on  the  twelfth  also,  when  our 
small  set  of  four  ruddy's  eggs  came  to 
term.  All  four  were  pipped,  and  three 
came  out  promptly.  The  other  duckling 
was  having  a  hard  struggle  and  seemed 
to  be  stuck.  After  a  time  I  decided  to 
assist,  but  it  was  too  late.  The  little  fel- 
low had  died  from  exhaustion. 

So  it  ran  on  from  time  to  time.  The 
next  four  sets  hatched  consecutively  one 
hundred  per  cent.  The  poorest  hatch  of 
all  was  a  set  of  blue-winged  teal,  from 
which  we  got  five  good  ducklings,  three, 
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nearly  ready  to  hatch,  being  dead  in  the 
shell.  This  was  probably  due  to  my  for- 
getting the  eggs  one  day  when  they  were 
out  cooling.  Yet  even  that  result  was 
not  bad ! 

On  tabulating  the  records,  I  find  that 
only  three  eggs  were  infertile,  and  very 
few  embryos  failed  to  hatch.  In  over 
half  the  sets  every  egg  hatched,  the  aver- 
age hatch  for  the  season  being  ninety-two 
per  cent,  which  is  certainly  remarkable, 
far  surpassing  the  results  in  ordinary 
poultry  work.  This  was  despite  the  dis- 
advantages of  placing  miscellaneous  eggs 
in  the  same  machine,  transporting  them 
for  miles  at  critical  stages  of  incubation, 
and  subjecting  them  to  the  abrupt  change 
of  conditions.  Probably  it  is  the  great 
vigor  and  virility  of  this  wild  stock,  hard- 
ened to  rigorous  climatic  conditions,  that 
accounts  for  this  astonishing  percentage. 

To  revert  to  stern  realities,  lack  of 
brooders  was  one  of  our  principal  causes 
for  anxiety.  All  we  had  at  first  was  an 
indoor  hover,  with  hot  water  heater. 
The  large  outdoor  brooder  we  had  or- 
dered was  delayed  in  transportation. 
The  weather  was  cold  and  stormy,  and, 


even  in  the  kitchen,  that  hover  would 
not  heat  up  to  over  eighty  degrees.  We 
had  to  keep  our  first  brood  quite  a  while 
in  the  incubator.  Finally,  getting  the 
hover  enclosed  in  a  box  and  building  a 
fire  in  the  stove  to  warm  the  room,  we 
ventured  to  transfer  the  ducklings.  Dur- 
ing rare  periods  of  sunshine  we  trans- 
ferred the  ducklings  by  hand  outdoors  to 
a  wire  run  on  the  lee  side  of  the  cottage, 
partly  sheltered  from  the  raging  prairie 
wind.  As  other  broods  hatched,  we  had 
our  hands  more  than  full  and  saved  the 
ducklings  only  by  unremitting  toil. 
Finally,  one  day,  the  assistant  discovered 
the  long-desired  brooder  behind  an  un- 
used cottage,  where  a  drunken  driver 
had  dumped  it  the  night  before. 

Everyone  familiar  with  young  wild 
ducks  knows  what  shy  skulkers  they  are, 
having  a  supposed  inherent  and  uncon- 
querable wildness.  This  notion  may 
now  be  consigned  to  the  scrap-heap. 
These  ducklings,  of  various  kinds, 
hatched  artificially,  away  from  the  in- 
fluence and  teaching  of  the  wild  mother, 
have  absolutely  no  fear  of  man.  Instead 
of  fleeing  from   us,   they  simply  would 
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not  get  out  of  the  way,  and  we  had  to  be 
very  careful,  in  the  runways,  not  to 
step  on  them. 

Of  all  the  hungry  creatures  I  ever  saw 
these  took  the  prize.  The  instant  I  ap- 
peared, an  hour  or  more  after  any  meal, 
they  would  rush  at  me  in  a  frantic  mob, 


piping,  struggling,  jumping  on  one  an- 
other. If  I  reached  out  my  hand  to  re- 
move an  empty  water  fountain,  they 
would  almost  eat  me  up!  When  the 
two  heaping  plates  of  food  were  placed 
on  the  ground  to  divide  the  mob,  they 
simply  hurled  themselves  at  the  dishes, 
each  one  gulping,  gobbling,  shovelling, 
for  all  it  was  worth.  One  species  is 
specially  named  "shoveller,"  but,  bless 
them,  every  one  is  a  shoveller  from  the 
word  go!  After  about  two  or  three 
mouthfuls,  each  duckling  hustles  to  get 
a  drink  and  wash  it  down,  sifting  the 
water  through  its  bill.  A  quart  of  wa- 
ter did  not  last  any  time.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  use  drinking  fountains  to  keep 
them  from  getting  soaked,  and  even  then 
they  got  all  too  wet.  We  improvised 
small  fountains  for  the  smaller  ones  with 
saucers  and  tin  cans  with  holes  cut  in 
them. 

The  crucial  question  now  was  whether 
the  food  would  nourish  the  ducklings 
properly.  The  first  week  with  that  first 
brood  was  an  anxious  time.  Every  day 
1  was  afraid  that  they  would  begin  to 
die  off.  In  a  few  days  one  did  die,  and 
we  held  an  anxious  post  mortem.  The 
others,  though,  grew  and  flourished.  As 
the  next  broods  hatched,  we  could  see 
that  the  first  had  made  great  gain  in 
size.  Another  stage  of  the  battle  was 
won.  In  fact,  for  all  except  the  rud- 
dies and  scoters  the  food  proved  wholly 
suitable.  They  all  thrived  on  it,  and 
there  was  not  one  single  death  by  in- 
digestion or  disease  the  whole  trip. 

The  feeding  system  was  as  follows: 
The  main  staples  were  raw  oatmeal  and 
a  special  wild  duck  meal.  For  nursery 
food  we  began  with  three  parts  of  oat- 
meal to  one  of  duck  meal,  mixed  with 
barely  enough  water  to  moisten,  not 
sloppy.  Into  this  was  mixed  also  a  mod- 
erate amount  of  coarse,  sharp  sand,  not 
over  ten  per  cent.  This,  I  believe,  is 
absolutely  essential  for  proper  digestion. 
Also  we  kept  by  them  a  dish  of  fine  grit 
and  charcoal,  and  plenty  of  fresh  water. 
As  they  grew  older  we  increased  the 
proportion  of  duck  meal,  till,  at  over  two 
weeks  old,  it  was  about  half  and  half. 

Hard-boiled  egg,  finely  ground  up, 
shell  and  all,  is  also  a  most  desirable  food. 
Whenever  eggs  could  be  secured,  we  fed 
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these  once  a  day,  mingled  with  sand  and 
diluted  with  oatmeal.  The  ducklings 
were  eager  for  this  above  everything  else. 
It  was  very  hard  to  secure  eggs  from 
the  settlers.  Another  time  I  would  have 
cheap  eggs  shipped  out  from  civilization 
in  case  lots.  From  about  five  days  old 
and  on  we  fed  a  little  crissel,  a  prepara- 
tion of  dried  clean  lean  meat,  but  it  must 
be  used  sparingly.  From  the  age  of  two 
weeks  I  began  to  add  a  little  chick-grain, 
and  from  a  month  old  and  on  they  had 
considerable  of  this. 

Green  vegetable  food  is  important. 
Having  the  ducklings  out  on  the  grass, 
we  frequently  changed  the  location  of 
the  yards,  and  they  soon  stripped  the 
leaves  off  the  weeds.  As  substitutes  for 
lettuce  and  cabbage,  we  pulled  up  arm- 
fuls  of  cat-tails  and  rushes  in  the  ad- 
joining marsh,  and  chopped  up  the  ten- 
der inside  growth,  down  near  the  root, 
for  which  the  ducklings  were  always 
eager. 

During  the  downy  stage  we  fed  them 
five  times  a  day,  as  much  as  they  would 
eat  up  clean  in  a  short  time,  reducing 
the  number  of  meals  as  they  grew  larger. 
Three  times  is  enough  when  they  are 
getting  fledged  and  two  thereafter. 

I  did  not  dare  to  give  them  water  to 
swim  in,  especially  as  the  weather  was 
cold  nearly  all  the  time.  Under  proper 
conditions,  on  warm  (Jays,  however,  they 
really  need  an  occasional  short  bath,  to 
prevent  their  plumage  from  getting  stuck 
up.  Sometimes  I  had  to  wash  them  off 
by  hand,  and  occasionally  dry  them  off 
in  the  incubator.  Doubtless  it  seems 
strange  that  ducklings  should  be  kept  out 
of  the  water.  In  the  wild  state  the 
mother  probably  keeps  them  oiled,  and 
broods  them  frequently.  In  confine- 
ment, however,  they  soon  become  soaked 
and  chilled,  and  are  apt  to  die  of  cramp. 
We  had  little  of  this,  because  I  did  not 
give  them  the  chance.  One  or  two  went 
that  way,  and  others  I  saved  by  hustling 
them  promptly  into  the  incubator.  Very 
hot  sun  is  also  dangerous,  and  shade 
should  always  be  accessible.  The  brood- 
er also  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  hot. 
On  warm  days  it  should  be  opened,  and 
the  lamp  in  daytime  should  ordinarily 
be  turned  very  low. 

Of   our   twelve  species  of   ducklings, 
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DUCKLINGS      FEEDING.         THEY     ARE 
MOST   VORACIOUS    EATERS 

there  were  but  two  for  which  our  meth- 
ods were  inadequate, — the  ruddy  duck 
and  the  white-winged  scoter.  The  young 
scoters  are  big  ducklings,  wTith  black  and 
white  down,  beautiful,  gentle  creatures. 
They  walk  around  in  an  upright  atti- 
tude, like  little  men,  with  a  sort  of  wise 
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air.  Docile,  they  ate  quite  freely,  though 
they  did  not  rush  and  shovel  quite  like 
the  others.  The  food,  however,  did  not 
nourish  them,  and  they  kept  dying. 

Out  in  the  wilds  our  resources  were 
scant.  Some  of  them  survived  the  long 
journey.  An  expert  from  the  New  York 
Zoological  Park  came  out  to  advise  on 
the  problem.  Minnows  were  fed  to 
them,  and  they  were  given  a  varied  fish, 
meat,  and  insect  diet,  all  in  vain.  At  the 
Zoological  Park,  we  were  told,  they  had 
never  been  able  to  keep  scoters  alive. 
Here  is  a  problem  for  further  study. 

The  ruddy  duck  is  another  problem. 
This  duck,  though  little  larger  than  a 
teal,  lays  eggs  bigger  than  those  of  such 
large  species  as  the  mallard  and  canvas- 
back.  The  young  are  most  curious  crea- 
tures. Similar  in  color  to  the  young 
scoters,  they  are  differently  marked,  and, 
rather  strangely,  have  larger  bills,  of 
broad  spoon-shape.  They  have  a  coarse, 
hair-like  plumage,  and  are  fat  and  squat- 
ty, about  as  broad  as  they  are  long.  Their 
legs  are  set  uncommonly  far  "aft,"  even 
for  a  diving  duck,  and  the  body  is  so 
heavy  that  they  can  hardly  stand  more 
than  for  a  moment.  The  feet  are  enor- 
mously broad.  Waddling  a  few  steps, 
down   they   fall   and   lie  there,   blinking 
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helplessly,  with  a  sort  of  foolish  air. 
Seldom  would  they  take  even  a  mouth- 
ful of  food  or  drink.  The  way  they 
flop  over  the  ground  reminds  one  of 
turtles. 

I  tried  various  plans  to  induce  them  to 
eat.  About  the  only  way  was  to  put  food 
in  water,  but  they  made  bad  work  with 
it,  and  soon  would  become  thoroughly 
soaked.  The  first  attempt  killed  one 
with  cramp,  and  I  had  to  desist.  If  I 
forced  food  down  their  throats,  they 
hawked  it  up.  They  steadily  refused 
food,  and  died  in  less  than  a  week. 
Opening  one  that  was  four  days  old,  I 
was  surprised  to  find  a  large  unabsorbed 
yolk  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  It  is  en- 
tirely different  from  any  other  duck, 
if,  indeed,  it  deserves  to  be  classed  with 
the  ducks.  It  presents  a  singular  prob- 
lem— which,  by  the  way,  our  guide  did 
not  consider  worth  solving. 

"What  in  the  world  does  he  want  to 
raise  ruddies  for?"  said  he  to  the  assist- 
ant. "They're  no  good,  even  if  he  raised 
them.  Why,  if  you  go  and  pluck  one, 
you  pull  off  the  meat  with  the  feathers." 

Though  I  hope  to  pursue  the  problem 
further,  as  an  interesting  matter  of  sci- 
ence, it  is  probable  that  various  marine 
species,  such  as  scoters,  mergansers,  eid- 
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ers,  the  old  squaw,  and  the  ruddy  duck, 
will  prove  unadaptable  to  domestication, 
and  would  be  of  no  practical  or  com- 
mercial value. 

The  other  ten  species,  however,  that 
we  investigated,  are  readily  raised. 
These  are, — to  repeat  from  the  other 
article  (The  Outing  Magazine,  No- 
vember),— pintail,  shoveller,  mallard, 
gadwall,  baldpate,  blue-winged  and 
green-winged  teals,  redhead,  canvasback, 
lesser  scaup.  The  young  canvasbacks 
and  redheads,  contrary  to  what  might  be 
expected,  are  docile  creatures  and  do 
splendidly.  The  only  duckling  that 
showed  any  trace  of  natural  wildness  was 
the  scaup, — the  blue-bill  or  broad-bill  of 
our  Atlantic  coast  gunners.  Not  that 
they  are  afraid,  but  they  are  nervous 
and  restless,  always  running  around  and 
jumping,  trying  to  get  out.  They  seem 
rather  harder  to  raise  than  the  others, 
and  we  lost  more  in  proportion.  Never- 
theless, we  have  a  nice  little  bunch  of 
them  grown  to  maturity. 

In  addition  to  the  above  species  which 
are  evidently  capable  of  domestication, 
the  dusky  or  black  duck  and  the  wood 
duck  are  known  to  come  in  this  category. 
The  chances  are  also,  I  believe,  in  favor 
of  the  American  and  Barrows'  golden- 
eyes  and  the  little  bufflehead.  The  great- 
er scaup  would  doubtless  be  like  the  les- 


ser. Then  there  is  the  cinnamon  teal, 
found  farther  west.  So  here  are  at  least 
seventeen  splendid  native  American  wild 
ducks,  all  probably  capable  of  artificial 
increase,  as  some  are  already  known  to 
be.  These  are  problems  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  lovers  of  wildfowl. 

I  had  imagined  that  most  of  the  wild 
ducklings  would  be  practically  indistin- 
guishable. As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
many  of  them  are  absolutely  unlike,  and 
all  can  readily  be  told  apart,  even  though 
some  are  very  much  alike.  Canvasbacks 
and  redheads  are  the  "yellow  birds" 
among  the  duck  tribe,  but  have  distinctly 
different  bills.  The  pintail  is  a  black- 
ish and  white  striped  bird.  Gadwall 
and  baldpate  are  identical,  save  that  the 
former  has  light  brownish  feet,  the  latter 
dark  slaty.  The  blue-winged  and  green- 
winged  teals  are  similar,  save  for  a 
trifling  difference  in  marking  on  the 
head,  and  the  green-wing  has  a  smaller, 
shorter  bill.  The  scaup  is  a  very  dark 
bird,  mostly  blackish  brown,  with  a 
slight  crest.  The  shoveller  is  always 
distinguishable  by  its  enormous  bill.  And 
so  on. 

Owing  to  our  late  arrival,  we  found 
it  desirable  to  try  to  complete  our  stock 
by  catching  some  ducklings  already 
hatched  in  the  wild  state.  If  anyone 
imagines   this  an   easy   task,   a   few   at- 
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tempts  will  disabuse  him  of  the  notion. 
I  shall  never  forget  my  own  futile  at- 
tempts to  chase  broods  of  canvasbacks 
and  redheads.  When  I  first  saw  them 
out  on  open  waters  of  the  larger  bays, 
I  thought  surely  I  could  catch  some,  as 
they  were  quite  young.  But,  as  I  pad- 
dled up  fairly  near,  they  began  to  skit- 
ter rapidly  over  the  surface,  and  then 
they  plunged.  Not  a  sign  of  them  could 
I  see  again,  for  the  surface  wras  ruffled, 
and  they  only  raised  their  bills  to 
breathe,  swimming  long  distances  under 
water  to  the  edge  of  the  rushes,  where 
they  were  absolutely  safe. 

Finally,  we  were  lucky  enough  to  en- 
list some  French-Indian  half-breeds,  who 
are  wonderful  paddiers  and  hunters. 
Whenever  we  saw  their  rig,  in  the  even- 
ing, driving  toward  our  camp,  I  always 
felt  a  thrill  of  excitement,  knowing  that 
something  of  great  interest  was  near. 
Besides  some  small  ducklings,  they 
caught  some  magnificent  specimens, 
fledged  all  but  the  flight  feathers,  of  can- 
vasback,  pintail,  shoveller,  and  mallard. 

It  was  exciting  to  hear  them  tell  how 
they  caught  the  canvasbacks.  Two  or 
three  canoes  would  single  one  out  from 
the  rest  and  chase  it.  For  nearly  an 
hour  it  would  dive  and  skulk.  It  took 
keen  eyes  to  see  where  it  stuck  up  its 
bill  and  expert  paddling  to  keep  up  with 
it.  They  simply  tired  it  out,  and  at  last 
the  poor  duck,  unable  to  dive  any  longer, 
came  to  the  surface  and  meekly  allowed 
the  nearest  boat  to  pick  it  up. 

We  had  little  trouble  in  taming  and 
rearing  most  of  these  captives.  The  can- 
vasbacks at  first  would  lie  down  flat  on 
the  ground  and  sulk,  but  they  soon  got 
over  this.  In  a  few  hours  all  of  them 
would  be  shyly  eating  and  drinking,  and 
within  a  week  they  would  eat  out  of  my 
hand.  The  only  serious  trouble  or  loss 
was  due  to  fighting,  on  account  of  a  lack 
of  coops  in  which  to  segregate  new  ar- 
rivals. The  larger  ducks  are  terribly 
savage  to  others  put  in  with  them  as 
strangers,  chasing  and  hammering  them, 
and  we  lost  some  nice  birds  thus.  Those 
that  could  stand  it  for  a  day  or  two  were 
then  accepted  on  equal  terms.  We  found 
that  the  prairie  is  no  lumber-yard,  when 
it  comes  to  building  operations.  The 
proper  way  is  to  build  a  number  of  coops 
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in  advance,  keep  new  arrivals  separate 
till  they  get  to  eating  well,  and  then 
mix  the  groups  so  that  pretty  much  all 
feel  strange. 

Though  heat  is  not  needed  after  the 
ducklings  are  over  a  month  or  so  old,  it 
is  necessary  to  provide  good  shelter  for 
cold  windy  nights  and  the  heavy  rains  of 
the  region.  After  learning  a  lesson  by 
losing  a  fine  canvasback,  we  brought  into 
the  kitchen  each  night  all  the  ducks  not 
fully  fledged,  not  having  material  for 
coops,  and  not  daring  to  take  any  more 
chances.  We  also  found  that  a  moderate 
percentage  of  wild  ducklings  captured  at 
a  very  tender  age  were  liable  to  die  from 
shock,  exhaustion,  or  abstinence.  Most 
of  them,  though,  would  take  right  hold 
with  the  tame  incubator  birds. 

With  these  latter,  it  was  encouraging 
to  find  that  practically  about  the  only 
losses  were  due  to  overcrowded  condi- 
tions. In  the  large  brooder  hardly  a 
bird  died,  save  in  the  youngest  brood 
of  gadwalls.  The  others  seemed  to  get 
the  start  of  them  and  were  always  step- 
ping on  them  and  pushing  them  away 
from  the  food.  They  became  more  and 
more  bedraggled  and  stunted,  and  in  the 
end  we  lost  them  all. 

In  the  other  brooder,  with  the  small- 
est ducklings,  the  hover  was  crowded 
at  night.  It  was  too  bad  to  have  to  make 
fat  scoters  and  tiny  teals  sleep  together, 
for  some  of  the  little  ones  were  trampled 
or  smothered.  There  was  very  little  loss 
from  any  other  cause.  If  I  were  doing 
the  thing  again,  I  should  know  exactly 
what  equipment  and  facilities  to  provide 
and  should  expect  the  losses  to  be  al- 
most nil,  certainly  no  more  than  on  a 
well-regulated  tame-duck  farm. 

The  days  passed  rapidly,  crowded 
with  incident  and  adventure  which  there 
is  not  space  here  to  recount.  It  was 
the  last  night  in  camp.  At  midnight, 
having  completed  necessary  tasks,  I  went 
outside  before  retiring,  and  sat  on  the 
brooder  in  the  moonlight,  enjoying  the 
wonderful  scene,  and  listening  to  the 
weird  sounds  of  bird  voices  from  the 
great  mysterious  marsh.  How  I  should 
miss  the  canoe  and  the  charm  of  the 
strange  labyrinth  where  bred  the  noble 
canvasback ! 

Soon  dawned  the  eventful  day  when 
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102  ducklings  were  to  start  on  their  long 
journey.  In  the  incubator  were  a  feu- 
eggs  still  unhatched.  Three  of  them 
were  the  remnant  of  a  set  of  green- 
winged  teal  stepped  on  by  cattle ;  the  rest 
were  of  the  late-laying  scoter.  I  had 
calculated  that  these  would  not  hatch 
till  the  end  of  the  journey.  Alas,  some 
were  pipped  that  last  night,  and  on  the 
morning  of  leaving  a  teal  and  a  scoter 
were  out,  all  the  rest  being  in  process 
of  hatching. 

It  was  a  real  tragedy,  but  it  was  too 
late  to  alter  our  plans.  So,  reluctantly, 
I  put  the  unlucky  brood  in  a  pail,  with 
warm  sand  beneath,  wrapped  in  a 
blanket.  I  misjudged  the  temperature. 
Every  egg  had  a  live  duckling  in  it,  but 
by  the  time  we  got  aboard  the  train  all 
had  been  overheated  or  smothered,  save 
the  two  already  hatched,  which,  strange 
to  relate,  made  the  trip  safely  to  Con- 
necticut. 

We  could  not,  therefore,  determine 
the  point  about  transporting  incubated 
eggs.  I  did,  however,  settle  the  question 
of  the  safety  of  carrying  fresh  wild 
ducks'  eggs  in  the  cars  on  a  very  long 
journey  under  the  best  conditions,  with 
personal  care.  I  had  saved  for  this  test 
a  set  of  eggs  laid  close  by  our  camp, 
taking  each  new  egg  as  it  was  laid,  to 
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make  sure  of  its  being  fresh,  substituting 
each  time  an  egg  from  another  set  of  the 
same  kind  in  the  incubator.  I  packed 
them  with  great  care,  in  springy  paper, 
took  care  of  them  on  the  journey,  and 
turned  them  each  day.  Despite  all  this, 
not  one  of  them  started  an  embryo.  It 
is  clear  that  the  only  sure  way  is  to  hatch 
out  the  eggs  before  starting. 

I  might  devote  the  entire  article  to 
the  experiences  of  that  memorable  2,000- 
mile  journey.  Two  large  double  wagon 
loads  trailed  southward  over  the  prairie, 
that  twenty-ninth  of  July,  mercifully 
one  of  the  few  pleasant  days.  The  duck- 
lings were  carried  in  two  crates  and  two 
brooders,  assorted  according  to  size.  Of- 
ficials at  every  divisional  point,  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  Dominion  Express 
Company,  had  received  orders  to  give 
every  facility,  and  I  remember  every  one 
of  them  with  gratitude.  The  bumping 
and  jerking  of  the  cars  kept  throwing 
the  poor  ducklings  off  their  feet,  but  they 
were  so  tame  they  endured  it  philosoph- 
ically, and  devoted  themselves  to  eating 
and  drinking.  The  worst  trouble  was 
in  keeping  them  dry,  as  the  water 
slopped  around,  and  they  spilled  it  in 
drinking.  I  carried  a  bag  of  hay,  from 
which  I  frequently  changed  the  litter 
for  them. 
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At  one  point,  Fort  William,  Ontario, 
I  suddenly  found  that  they  were  going 
to  divide  the  train  into  two  sections.  1 
hustled  my  suitcase  from  the  Pullman 
to  the  express  car  and  saw  no  more  of 
my  berth  or  my  son  for  the  next  twenty- 
four  hours.  1  tremble  to  think  of  what 
would  have  happened  to  the  ducklings 
had  I  been  left  behind !  That  night  I 
slept  on  top  of  two  boxes  in  the  express 
car.  It  was  hardly  as  comfortable  as  the 
lower  berth,  but  more  desirable  for  the 
purpose  in  hand.  The  nights  were  cool, 
and  I  had  to  keep  a  little  heat  in  the 
brooders  most  of  the  way. 

All  things  come  to  an  end,  and  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  fifth  day  of  the  trip, 
over  four  whole  days  from  the  start,  I 
landed  the  ducklings  on  the  preserve — 
102  of  them,  representing  eleven  species 
of  wild  ducks.  Also  there  was  a  coot 
or  mud-hen  that  harmonized  beautifully 
with  the  ducks  and  makes  a  singular 
appearance  among  them,  with  its  long 
legs  and  slender  lobed  toes.  We  had 
lost  eighteen  birds  on  the  journey,  and 
during  the  next  few  days  some  of  the 
smallest  ones  dropped  off  from  the  effects 
of  the  journey.  Ever  since  then,  as  at 
present,  the  rest  have  been  in  fine  shape. 

It  was  most  encouraging  and  instruc- 
tive to  find  that  of  the  losses  due  to  the 
journey  every  one,  with  one  solitary  ex- 


ception, wTere  of  birds  not  over  twelve 
days  old  at  the  start,  and  down  to  three 
days.  Every  duck  three  weeks  old  or 
over  at  the  start,  except  this  one,  a  red- 
head, which  may  have  been  about  three 
weeks  old  and  perhaps  wTas  hurt,  stood 
the  ordeal  safely.  It  simply  means  that 
young  wild  ducks  over  three  weeks  old 
can  stand  a  long  journey  if  they  are 
properly  fed  and  handled.  A  good  rule 
would  be  to  have  them  one  month  old  to 
make  sure. 

It  is  a  rare  delight  now  to  have  this 
unique  and  beautiful  stock  w7ithin  easy 
access,  to  study  their  early  plumages  and 
changes,  as  yet  not  all  described  in  books, 
to  note  their  interesting  ways,  and  to 
work  out  details  of  handling,  feeding, 
and  breeding,  under  the  auspices  of  a 
Government  Experiment  Station,  where 
scientific  work  is  understood  and  appre- 
ciated. If  only  experiments  could  thus 
have  been  made  with  the  lamented  pas- 
senger pigeon,  we  should  doubtless  have 
had  them  alive  to-day.  We  may  well 
hope  that  from  such  beginnings  these 
splendid  wildfowl  species  may  be  so 
widely  multiplied  that  extermination 
will  be  impossible,  and,  better  still,  that, 
through  public  interest  engendered  in 
their  welfare,  they  may  again  become 
familiar  sights  upon  the  waters  of  our 
entire  country. 


Editorial  Note. — The  generous  financial  backers  of  the  State  and  Government  expedi- 
tion have  consented,  upon  solicitation,  to  allow  their  names  to  be  made  public.  They  are 
Messrs.  F.  C.  Walcott  and  S.  W.  Childs,  of  New  York  City. 

Furthermore,  we  would  state  that  the  laws  of  the  Province  of  Manitoba  allow  such 
permits  only  to  properly  accredited  representatives  of  "  other  States  or  Governments,"  under 
which  head   this  expedition   comes. 
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A     GLANCE     AT     THE     DEVELOPMENT     OF 
KNIGHTLIEST   OF    SPORTS    IN    THE 
UNITED   STATES 


THE 


~N  ENCING  is  indeed  the  knight- 
liest  of  sports,  for  it  is  the  art 
=^  of  using  the  knight's  own 
weapon,  the  sword.  But  its 
appeal  to  the  modern  business 
man  need  not  be  sentimental 
only;  for  it  offers  an  ideal  exercise  dur- 
ing the  cold  months  to  the  man  who 
cannot  get  out  of  town  to  indulge  regu- 
larly in  some  open-air  sport.  It  is  mar- 
velous in  what  condition  an  hour  or 
more  of  fencing,  including  a  stiff  les- 
son, will  keep  even  a  hard-worked  ha- 
bitue of  the  desk. 

Furthermore,  it  is  a  game  of  fascina- 
tion, for  in  no  other  pastime  is  the  in- 
terest so  close,  so  intense  or  so  concen- 
trated as  in  fencing,  and  in  no  other  is 


the  expenditure  of  muscular  exertion  and 
headwork  so  nicely  proportioned.  You 
are  here  in  actual  touch  with  your  op- 
ponent, the  delicate  rod  of  steel  in  your 
grasp  is  a  lightning  conductor  that  in- 
stantaneously flashes  through  your  brain 
the  knowledge  of  what  attack  your  ad- 
versary is  meditating.  Every  faculty  of 
your  brain,  every  muscle  of  your  body, 
every  nerve  of  eye  and  hand,  all  are  on 
the  alert;  and  you  live  more  intensely, 
more  vividly  in  an  assault  of  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  than  most  people  do  in  a 
week. 

There  has  always  been  a  much  mis- 
taken idea  abroad  that  fencing  is  a  too 
light  kind  of  exercise.  This  is  absurd, 
as  every  fencer  knows,  for  any  exercise 
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that  bathes  its  devotees  in  sweat,  and 
tires  them  out  if  overzealous,  cannot  be 
too  light.  If  we  add  to  this  great  ad- 
vantage the  facts  that  no  game  so  nicely 
trains  the  judgment  and  the  eye  or  gives 
the  body  such  suppleness,  grace  and  ease 
of  movement,  and  that  it  is  as  well  of 
absorbing  interest,  wTe  may  surely  claim 
with  justice  that  fencing  is  the  ideal  in- 
door winter  exercise. 

Though  there  were  important  schools 
of  fence  in  middle  Europe  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  modern  fencing  is  founded 
on  the  old  sword-play  of  Spain,  intro- 
duced into  Erance  by  visitors  from  that 
country,  and  into  Italy  through  the  con- 
quest of  Sicily  by  the  Spanish  Bourbons. 
In  Italy  and  France,  therefore,  grew  up 
the  two  great  modern  schools  of  the  foil, 
which  twenty  years  ago  diverged  more 
widely  than  at  present,  since  the  more 
frequent  opportunities  for  devotees  of 
each  to  come  together  have  resulted  in 
each  adopting  some  of  the  good  points 
of  the  other,  or  at  least  in  modifying 
the  traditional  methods. 

The  French  foil  is  lighter  than  the 
Italian  and  is  held  more  lightly,  that  is, 
with  a  free  grip,  wThile  the  Italian  foil 
has  a  solid  bell-guard  and  a  cross-piece 
round    which    the    fingers    are    tightly 
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clenched,  making  the  light  finger-play 
{doigte)  of  the  French  method  much 
more  difficult.  P'or  example,  when  at- 
tacking, the  Frenchman  by  holding  his 
foil  near  the  end  of  the  handle,  or  even 
by  the  very  pummel,  gains  an  important 
inch  or  two  in  length  of  lunge,  while  in 
parrying  his  fingers  grasp  the  handle 
right  next  the  guard,  thus  getting  the 
best  leverage  for  quick  movements  of 
the  point.  The  Italian  foil  permits  of 
but  one  position. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the 
Olympic  Committee  in  Stockholm  ruled 
that  the  hand  might  not  be  placed  far- 
ther from  the  guard  than  three  centi- 
meters, a  regulation  that  not  only  de- 
stroys the  advantage  of  the  more  logical 
French  handle  but  operates  greatly  to 
the  disadvantage  of  fencers  of  short  sta- 
ture. 
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The  Italian  weapon  has  not  advanced 
so  far  from  its  ancestor,  the  old  Spanish 
rapier,  as  the  French  foil,  and  one  may 
say  the  same  of  the  two  methods  of 
manipulating  it,  for  though  the  Italians 
are  fine  athletes  and  excellent  swords- 
men, it  is  the  opinion  of  most  unpreju- 
diced judges  that  the  French  school  of 
foil  is  the  better,  being  more  graceful, 
direct  and  logical. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  during  the 
nineteenth  century  fencing  flourished 
only  in  those  countries  where  duelling 
was  customary,  for  example,  in  France 
with  the  rapier,  in  Italy  with  rapier  and 
sabre,  in  Germany  and  Austria  with 
sabre  and  schlaeger  and  in  England,  to 
a  less  degree,  with  the  rapier.  As  duel- 
ling with  small-swords  became  practi- 
cally obsolete  in  England  and  America 
early  in  the  last  century  it  is  not  aston- 
ishing that  fencing  was  practiced  in  the 
English-speaking  world  only  by  a  few 
aristocratic  amateurs,  not  in  private 
clubs,  but  in  the  salles  d' amies  of  pro- 
fessional masters,  nearly  all  of  foreign 
birth. 

In  earlier  days  there  was  a  fine  school 
of  broadsword, or  backsword,  in  England, 
the  teachers  of  which  were  the  original 
"prize-fighters,"  and  great  was  the  hue 
and  cry  when,  toward  the  beginning  of 
the    seventeenth    century,    the    foreign 


"poking  fight  of  rapier  and  dagger"  was 
introduced.  "Then  a  tall  man  and  a 
good  sword-and-buckler  man  will  be 
spitted  like  a  cat  or  a  rabbit,"  complains 
a  blood  of  the  period.  But  the  opposi- 
tion was  vain,  and  the  prize-fighter  even- 
tually gave  up  the  sword  for  the  bare 
fist,  though  for  a  long  time  afterward 
(and  even  to-day  in  some  remote  dis- 
tricts of  England)  single-stick  play,  or 
cudgelling,  which  is  the  direct  descend- 
ant of  the  olden  backswording,  caused 
broken  heads  among  the  rural  popula- 
tion. Readers  of  "Tom  Brown"  will 
remember  the   game  well. 

Until  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago 
fencing  was  practiced  by  very  few  in 
England,  the  London  Fencing  Club  be- 
ing the  most  important  institution  for 
the  furtherance  of  the  art.  At  present 
there  are  a  dozen  or  more  first-class 
clubs  which  devote  themselves  entirely 
to  fencing,  with  the  social  element  of  less 
importance,  most  of  these  organizations 
being  mere  incorporations  of  salles- 
d'armes  presided  over  by  professionals, 
nearly  all  continental,  though  English 
masters,  French  bred,  have  begun  to 
come  to  the  front  like  the  McPhersons. 
In  Paris  there  are  some  two  hundred 
fencing-schools  and  clubs! 

Interest  in  fencing  has  enormously  in- 
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creased  in  Great  Britain  since  the  in- 
troduction there  of  French  duelling- 
sword  play  (epee  de  combat)  in  the  year 
1900.  This  sport  gave  the  British  many 
opportunities  to  fence  against  their 
French,  Dutch  and  Belgian  neighbors, 
with  the  result  that  the  British  epee 
teams  have  lately  divided  the  laurels 
fairly  with  their  continental  rivals, 
though  the  French  are  still  at  the  head 
owring  to  the  great  and  universal  inter- 
est taken  in  fencing  in  their  country. 
In  both  England  and  France  the  sport, 
as  exemplified  by  the  chosen  international 
teams,  is  aristocratic  in  its  tendencies, 
the  "Old  Blue"  university  element  giv- 
ing the  tone  in  London,  wrhile  in  Paris 
the  military  -  journalistic  combination 
may  be  said  to  rule. 

Abroad,  practically  all  international 
competitions  nowadays  are  fought  out 
with  the  epee,  though  there  are  tourna- 
ment events  for  the  light  sabre,  and  oc- 
casionally for  the  foil ;  but  this  last 
weapon  is  reserved  mostly  for  practice 
and   for  exhibitions  or  assaults  of  skill 
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without  counting  hits,  and  this  is  as  it 
should  be. 

Passing  westward  across  the  ocean,  we 
find  very  little  fencing  done  before  the 
last  quarter  of  the  last  century,  for  the 
very  good  reason  that  there  were  almost 
no  good  masters  to  arouse  interest  in  and 
teach  it.  Officers  of  the  army  and  navy 
indulged  in  fencing  occasionally,  espe- 
cially in  colonial  days,  but  the  art  was 
as  good  as  non-existent.  As  early  as 
1754  John  Rievers  advertised  to  teach 
fencing  and  dancing  in  New  York  at 
the  corner  of  Whitehall  and  Stone 
streets,  and  his  successor,  W.  C.  Hulett, 
taught  the  same  branches  of  polite  edu- 
cation, adding  instruction  in  violin  and 
flute.  It  is  evident  that  he  was  not  over- 
run with  fencing  pupils.  Then  there 
was  Monsieur  Villette  in  1783.  In  New 
Orleans,  perhaps  owing  to  old  French 
traditions,  more  fencing  was  done  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  country,  and  in 
the  early  nineteenth  century  the  Ross- 
ieres,  father  and  son,  were  popular 
teachers. 

But  it  was  in  New  York  that  the  final 
recrudescence  of  fencing  took  place,  and 
its  beginnings  are   intimately  bound   up 
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with  one  of  those  exoduses  to  our  coun- 
try that  have  invariably  enriched  the 
blood  of  the  body  politic  with  an  elevated 
and  virile  element.  The  fencing  section 
of  the  New  York  Turn-Verein  was 
founded  in  1850  by  members  of  that  club 
who  had  participated  in  the  German 
revolutionary  movement  of  1848.  Its 
first  fencing-master  was  no  less  a  person- 
age than  Franz  Sigel,  afterward  the 
idolized  German-American  Civil  War 
leader. 

Not  to  dwell  too  long  upon  dry  his- 
tory, we  may  dismiss  it  with  the  men- 
tion of  the  chief  worthies  headed  by 
Sword-Master  Corbesier,  of  the  Naval 
Academy,    a    Belgian    officer,    who    has 


taught  in  this  country  since  1862,  and 
is  thus  the  doyen  of  the  teaching  corps. 
Senac  the  elder,  who  came  to  New 
York  in  1874,  was  the  first  master  of  the 
New  York  Athletic  Club,  and,  with  his 
son  Louis,  has  been  teaching  there  ever 
since.  Soon  after  came  Captain  Nicolas, 
the  first  master  of  the  famous  Fencers' 
Club,  which  was  founded  in  1883  by  the 
Hon.  C.  de  Kay  and  other  prominent 
New  York  gentlemen,  and  which,  with 
the  New  York  Athletic  Club,  still  domi- 
nates fencing  in  the  East. 

Of  French  masters  who  have  taught, 
or  are  still  teaching  in  America,  we  may 
mention  Rondelle  (Boston  Athletic  As- 
sociation), Gouspy,  of  the  Racquet  and 
Tennis  Club,  and  now  of  the  N.  Y. 
A.  C. ;  Gelas  the  elder  (Boston),  Tony 
Gelas  (Boston),  Jean  Gelas  (Cornell), 
Brun-Buisson  (Fencers'  Club),  and 
Danguy,  now  at  the  Fencers'  Club.  All 
these  masters  studied  at  the  great  French 
military  fencing-school  at  Joinville-le- 
Pont.  L.  Vauthier,  long  at  the  Fencers' 
Club,  but  now  head  of  the  fencing  de- 
partment at  West  Point,  and  Seslabay 
(Boston  A.  C.)  are  graduates  of  the 
Paris  Academy  of   Fencing. 
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Other  French  masters  are  Jacobv, 
now  dead ;  Gignac,  Bonnafous,  Fournon, 
the  late  M.  Tronchet,  de  Beauviere  and 
the  veteran  assistant  at  the  Fencers' 
Club,  Capdevielle.  Of  Italians  there 
have  been  Castaldi  and  Piacenti,  of  Bos- 
ton ;  L.  Terrone, 
of  Philadelphia, 
and  others.  The 
German  turners 
have  furnished  us 
with  Heintz  the 
elder  and  his  son, 
Captain  Koehler 
of  West  Point, 
Koch  of  the  N.  Y. 
A.  C.  and  the 
Turn-Verein,  and 
other  good  men  in 
the  West.  Of 
Americans  we  may 
mention  R.  Mal- 
chien  (not  now 
active) ,  J.  Murray 
of  the  N.  Y.  A.  C, 
and  his  assistant, 
Miller,  G.  W. 
Postgate,  and  E. 
M  a  n  r  i  que,  the 
donor  of  the  Man- 
rique  Cup. 

One  disadvan- 
tage of  fencing  in 
this  county  lies  at 
the  door  of  the 
teaching  corps, 
which  has  steadily 
refused  to  organize.  The  first  proposal 
to  do  so  was  made  by  Professor  Corbe- 
sier  in  1894  and  another  attempt  in  the 
same  sane  direction  was  started  but  a 
short  time  ago.  But  your  French  fenc- 
ing-master with  a  diploma  is  prouder 
than  a  hidalgo  of  the  most  ancient  line- 
age. Those  educated  at  the  great  French 
army  fencing-school  at  Joinville  look 
down  upon  all  others  and  often  even 
refuse  to  cross  blades  with  them.  The 
French  and  Italian  masters  regard  each 
other  with  jealousy  and  some  contempt, 
or  they  used  to,  and  the  result  of  it  all 
has  been  and  still  is  that  American  fen- 
cers practically  never  enjoy  the  great 
pleasure  and  advantage  of  witnessing  en- 
counters between  good  professionals, 
which  are  regular  features  of  the  season 
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as  a  rule  in  Paris,  London  or  Brussels. 
If  the  masters  had  got  together  at 
Corbesier's  first  suggestion,  we  might 
by  this  time  have  an  academy  holding 
jurisdiction  over  all  matters  of  profes- 
sional interest,  such  as  professional  tour- 
naments and  the 
training  of  pupils 
as  future  masters, 
their  promotion  to 
the  rank  of  prevot, 
or  assistant-master, 
and  eventually 
master.  As  it  is, 
but  one  American 
master  of  note  is 
now  on  the  strip, 
and  he,  Murray, 
had  to  go  to  Paris 
for  his  training.  A 
direct  result  of  the 
lack  of  professional 
bouts  is  that  the 
masters  become 
stale,  on  account 
of  never  fencing 
against  men  of 
their  own  caliber. 
This  was  easily 
seen  when  in  for- 
mer years  mata- 
dors of  the  first 
rank,  trained  to 
the  hour  in  con- 
stant competitions, 
visited  this  coun- 
try, as  Pini,  Greco, 
and  the  younger  Merignac. 

Fencing  in  America  is  regulated  by 
the  Amateur  Fencers'  League  of  Amer- 
ica, which  is  in  alliance  with  the  Ama- 
teur Athletic  Union.  It  was  organized 
in  May,  1891,  by  members  of  the  va- 
rious athletic  clubs  of  the  metropolis, 
with  Dr.  G.  M.  Hammond  as  president 
and  Mr.  W.  Scott  O'Connor  as  secre- 
tary-treasurer. It  is  sufficient  comment 
upon  the  accomplishments  of  these  two 
gentlemen  to  say  that  they  have  as  yet 
had  no  successors  and  are  both  still  ac- 
tive on  the  fencing-strip.  The  famous 
"rain  of  coupees"  of  Dr.  Hammond,  the 
"G.O.M."  of  American  fencing,  is  a 
classic  of  our  shores,  while  Mr,  O'Con- 
nor can  "come  back"  at  any  moment 
with  either  foil  or  duelling-sword. 
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The  development  of  the  League  has 
been  steady,  resulting  in  the  formation 
of  branch  divisions  as  the  New  Eng- 
land (1892),  the  Long  Island  (Brook- 
lyn), Eastern  Pennsylvania  (Philadel- 
phia), Western  Pennsylvania  (Pitts- 
burgh), Maryland,  Michigan  and  Illi- 
nois. The  national  championships  take 
place  every  spring  in  New  York,  dele- 
gates from  the  various  divisions  com- 
peting who  have  qualified  in  prelimi- 
nary contests.  Gold,  silver  and  bronze 
medals  are  given  for  foil,  duelling-sword 
(epee),  and  sabre,  the  champions,  of 
course,  winning  the  gold.  For  some 
years  a  contest  in  single-stick  was  held, 
but  as  the  bouts  more  nearly  resem- 
bled  a   free   fight   at   Donnybrook   Fair 


than  a  fencing  match,  the 
weapon  was  suppressed  in 
the  interest  of  decency  and 
aesthetics ! 

The  spread  of  fencing  has 
been  increased  by  the  found- 
ing of  such  clubs  as  the 
Philadelphia  Fencers'  Club, 
the  Fenway  Fencing  Club  of 
Boston,  the  Washington 
Fencers'  Club  and  the  sev- 
eral athletic  clubs,  as  well  as 
by  the  renewed  interest 
shown  in  fencing  at  the 
many  turn-vereins  of  the 
country;  furthermore  by  the 
formation  of  the  Intercol- 
legiate Fencing  Association, 
and  the  recent  encourage- 
ment of  the  art  in  the  public 
schools. 

The  question  at  once  arises 
as  to  the  quality  of  Ameri- 
can fencing  in  the  three 
weapons.  Have  we  had  any 
amateurs  of  the  first  rank, 
and  is  our  quality  improving 
according  to  European  stand- 
ards? 

Offhand  one  may  answer 
these  questions  affirmatively, 
always  bearing  in  mind  that 
we  have  one  fencer  where 
France  has  a  hundred  and 
England  ten,  and,  further- 
more, that  abroad  there  is 
far  more  opportunity  to 
fence  and  to  see  good  fenc- 
ing, especially  by  professionals.  Since 
the  existence  of  the  A.  F.  L.  A.  a  num- 
ber of  pretty  good  men  have  been 
turned  out,  but  little  opportunity  has 
been  given  to  compare  them  with  the 
best  men  abroad.  Mr.  G.  Kavanagh, 
trained  entirely  in  France,  was  in  the 
first  flight  in  Paris  and  took  the  cham- 
pionship here.  On  the  whole  it  would 
be  impossible  to  select  ten  Americans 
who  should  at  all  hold  their  own  with 
the  French  champions. 

Possibly  the  late  Fitzhugh  Townsend 
(Columbia  and  Fencers'  Club)  was  the 
best  foil  fencer  that  we  have  produced, 
taking  form  and  tournament  efficiency 
together.  A  few  other  men,  such  as 
Mr.  S.  Cabot,  of  Boston,  are  finer  blades 
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with  light  hands,  splendid  defense  and 
varied  attack,  but  Townsend  added 
enough  of  the  aggressive  to  his  excellent 
style  to  make  him  very  formidable  in 
competition.  He  was  that  rare  bird,  a 
combination  of  the  tireur  de  tete  and  the 
tireur  de  temperament,  i.e.,  both  brainy 
and  athletic.  Another  of  the  same  class 
and  even  more  versatile  is  Mr.  C.  G. 
Bothner,  still  fencing  at  the  New  York 
Athletic  Club.  Including  the  year  1905 
in  national  championship  contests  Mr. 
Bothner  has  won  ten  championship  gold 
medals,  seven  silver  and  nine  bronze.  In 
1897  he  won  the  championship  in  all 
three  weapons,  and  on  two  other  occa- 
sions two  of  the  three.  In  his  prime 
his  foil  work  was  excellent,  his  sabre  fair, 
and  the  epee  manipulation  correct.  He 
united  absolute  coolness  and  sound  judg- 
ment with  a  light  hand  and  a  wrist  of 
steel.  Trained  by  the  late  Armand  Ja- 
coby,  he  belonged  to  the  school  of  foil 
fencers  who  strive  to  follow,  on  the  at- 
tack, the  parry  movements  of  the  adver- 
sary, and  his  wonderful  eye  and  quick- 
ness of  movement  enabled  him  to  suc- 
ceed in  this  system,  so  very  difficult  for 
the  average  man. 

Mr.  Bothner  does  not  now  confine 
himself  to  this  manner,  but  is  less  an  ex- 
ponent of  the  attack  planned  carefully 
beforehand  than  some  others,  like  Mr. 
Cabot,  who  thinks  out  nearly  every  pri- 
mary attack,  after  studying  the  habitual 
parries  of  his  opponent.  Other  fencers 
in  the  first  class,  now  or  formerly,  are 
Messrs.  Tatham,  Van  Zo  Post,  Hall, 
Breckenridge,  J.  T.  Shaw,  Honeycutt, 
Breed  and  Bowman,  with  such  excellent 
blades  as  Messrs.  O'Connor,  Hammond, 
de  Diaz,  S.  T.  Shaw,  Bainbridge,  Lage, 
Curti,  Anderson,  Allaire,  Denzenberg, 
Brownell,  Heintz,  Allen,  Parker,  Mc- 
Laughlin, Bliss  and  others  sharing  their 
honors. 

Fencing  in  America  has  been  over- 
legislated.  The  American  rules  for  the 
epee  are  fairly  simple,  those  for  foil  com- 
plicated, while  the  sabre  regulations  are 
so  fearful  and  wonderful  that  even  their 
authors  surely  cannot  interpret  them. 
The  reason  for  all  these  intricate  rules 
lies  in  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
lawmakers  to  discourage  bad  fencing.  In 
foil,   for  example,   the  most   disgusting 


object  is  the  man  who  hurls  himself  upon 
his  adversary,  striving  apparently  by 
main  force  to  plant  his  button  upon  the 
hostile  breast.  A  rule  is  therefore  made 
that  all  primary  attacks  must  be  made 
with  a  straight  arm.  The  result  is  a 
mass  of  rules  that  the  French  seem  to 
get  on  well  without.  At  present  a  bout 
is  awarded  for  the  majority  of  touches, 
with  one  point  allowed  for  especially 
good  style.  So  long  as  this  disparity  be- 
tween touches  and  form  remains,  just 
so  long  will  tournament  fencing  with  the 
foil  be  bad,  for  the  judges  must  give  a 
touch  even  if  made  by  chance  or  at  the 
end  of  a  "mixup"  in  which  nothing  espe- 
cially outrageous  has  been  done.  In 
other  words,  many  touches  that  have  no 
real  fencing  value  are  counted,  while 
style  plays  a  miserable  role. 

Judging   Bouts 

As  a  matter  of  pure  fencing  no  touch 
that  is  not  made  quite  correctly  should 
be  counted.  For  example:  A.  lunges, 
B.  parries  and  ripostes  without  touching, 
both  are  out  of  distance  (too  near),  both 
remise  and  finally  one  point  gets  on  to  a 
breast  without  any  rule  being  flagrantly 
violated.  The  point  must  be  counted, 
but  the  phase  of  arms  was  not  fencing; 
it  was  a  "cat-fight."  At  one  time  there 
was  a  system  in  vogue  here  which  called 
for  bouts  between  the  contestants,  dur- 
ing which  no  hits  were  noted,  nor  the 
bouts  interrupted,  except  to  change  sides. 
At  the  end  of  the  bout,  which  was  apt  to 
be  much  smoother  and  more  correct  than 
at  present,  because  the  men  knew  that 
style  as  well  as  touches  counted,  the 
judges  voted  for  the  victor. 

This  was  the  ideal  system,  but  it  failed 
because  of  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the 
judges,  resulting,  it  was  alleged,  in  un- 
fair decisions.  It  would  seem  to  be  a 
regrettable  fact  that  at  present  there  are 
not  enough  judges  to  be  found  in  whose 
fairness  and  competence  complete  reli 
ance  can  be  placed. 

Passing  to  the  epee,  it  must  be  saia 
that  this  interesting  weapon  is  gradually 
coming  into  its  own.  The  Americans 
proceed  rightly  in  not  neglecting  the 
foil  in  its  favor.  The  epeeist  who  takes 
no  foil  lessons  is  very  foolish.     On  the 
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other  hand,  though  some  dispute  this,  a 
measure  of  epee  work  is  good  for  foil- 
fencing,  for  it  calls  for  a  very  exact  de- 
fense, while  on  the  contrary  much  slov- 
enly work  is  done  in  foil-play,  particu- 
larly on  the  attack,  because  in  the  event 
of  failure  there  is  no  penalty  attached. 

In  epee,  however,  a  sloppy  attack  that 
fails  nearly  always  leads  to  immediate 
disaster.  For  example:  the  foil  man 
lunges  out,  misses  or  hits  foul  and  unless 
his  adversary  is  able  to  riposte  accurately 
in  the  case  of  a  miss  there  is  no  penalty. 
In  epee,  if  a  mix-up  of  the  kind  occurred, 
there  would  be  a  hit  registered  at  once 
against  the  awkward  attacker,  and  very 
likely  one  against  each.  The  reader  will 
remember  that  in  epee  one  hit  on  any 
part  of  the  person  from  crown  to  toe 
decides  the  bout  and  that  if  both  men 
are  hit  simultaneously  both  are  debited 
with  a  defeat.  Therefore  the  first  rule 
is:  don't  get  hit,  and  the  second:  hit 
your  enemy.  For  this  reason  the  epee 
fencer  must  be  well  within  himself  with 
every  movement  circumspect  and  clean- 
cut,  an  excellent  example  for  the  foil- 
man. 

As  was  said  above,  foil-play  should 
be  considered  as  the  display  of  correct- 
ness, of  style,  while  the  duelling-sword 
or  epee  is  the  direct  descendant  of  the 
small-sword  so  far  as  hits  are  concerned. 
For  this  reason  it  has  almost  completely 
replaced  the  foil  for  competition  work 
abroad.  It  is  curious  that  while  the 
epee  was  adopted  here  as  a  championship 
weapon  at  least  ten  years  before  Newton- 
Robinson  introduced  it  to  the  British 
fencing  world  in  1900,  the  British  have 
gone  much  farther  with  it  than  we, 
imitating  the  French,  Belgians  and 
Dutch  in  its  almost  exclusive  use  in 
competition. 

It  is  hardly  fair  to  dismiss  the  Inter- 
collegiate Association  without  a  more 
extended  account  of  its  doings.  Found- 
ed in  1894  through  the  efforts  of  certain 
influential  members  of  the  A.  F.  L.  A., 
it  was  confined  for  two  years  to  Harvard 
and  Columbia,  the  Navy  (Annapolis) 
joining  in  1896,  Cornell  in  1898,  Yale 
in  1900,  West  Point  and  Pennsylvania 
in  1902  and  Princeton  in  1906.  The 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
was  for  a  few  years  a  member  but  has 


since  dropped  out.  For  the  first  four 
years  Harvard  was  the  victor,  princi- 
pally owing  to  the  fine  fencing  of  such 
men  as  Thacher,  Hoffman,  Parker  and 
de  Diaz.  Beginning  with  1902  the  two 
United  States  institutions,  Annapolis 
and  West  Point,  have  won  each  year 
until  1911,  when  Cornell  for  the  first 
time  broke  the  monopoly  of  the  cadets 
and  middies. 

Of  these  ten  victories  six  fell  to  West 
Point  and  four  to  Annapolis.  There 
has  been  some  grumbling  on  the  part  of 
the  non-military  colleges  at  the  success 
of  their  service  rivals,  it  being  alleged 
that  the  latter  had  a  great  advantage  in 
the  rule  which  makes  fencing  compul- 
sory with  them — a  part  of  their  regular 
curriculum.  For  this  reason  Cornell's 
success  last  year  may  have  a  salutary 
effect. 

College  Fencing  in  America 

Fencing  in  American  colleges  is  not 
confined  to  the  institutions  that  are 
members  of  the  Intercollegiate.  Some 
of  the  New  England  colleges,  especially 
Amherst,  indulge  in  the  pastime  and  in 
the  Middle  West,  notably  near  Chicago, 
many  colleges  have  taken  it  up  seriously. 
As  yet  only  the  foil  is  recognized  by  col- 
lege men,  but  this  is  a  mistake,  as  I 
shall  try  to  show  in  a  second  paper. 

There  is  little  reciprocity  in  fencing 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
the  Canadians  preferring  as  in  trade  to 
affiliate  with  the  mother-country,  which 
will  retard  their  development,  as  they 
should  properly  form  a  part  of  the  A.  F. 
L.  A.  and  enter  the  American  champion- 
ships. At  present  the  only  meetings  of 
Canadian  and  American  fencers  have 
been  at  assaults  arranged  by  Professor 
Nobbs,  of  McGill  University,  Montreal. 
That  city,  Toronto  and  Ottawa,  may 
be  considered  the  fencing  centers  of  the 
Dominion,  at  least  in  the  East.  M.  de 
Bay,  of  Montreal,  is  the  present  foil 
champion.  The  epee  and  sabre  are  be- 
ing taken  up  more  and  more.  Of  mas- 
ters in  Canada  we  may  make  mention  of 
A.  Drouet,  late  of  the  French  army; 
Rickard  West  of  London ;  Raimondi,  a 
good  Italian  master,  and  Williams  of 
Toronto. 
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trail. 


HERE  was  a  light  in 
Seven  -  up's  dugout. 
Breathing  his  pony  on  the 
crest  of  Gopher  Hill  after 
the  long  climb,  Laskar 
glanced  eagerly  down  the 
The  light  was  there.    Its  presence 


meant  that  Seven-up  was  in  the  dugout; 
it  meant  shelter,  warmth,  companionship 
— three  things  which  are  highly  desirable 
on  a  long  trail  in  the  middle  of  a  chill 
November  night. 

Laskar's  smile  grew  as  he  approached 
the  dugout.  He  knew  as  much  about 
Seven-up  as  any  man  in  the  country 
knew,  which,  when  a  man  got  to  review- 
ing his  knowledge,  was  little  enough. 

Seven-up  was  riding  line  for  the  Dou- 
ble R.  outfit.  Everybody  knew  that. 
Seven-up  was  sixty-five  years  old.  He 
had  said  so  himself,  and  as  there  was 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  lying  about  one's 
age,  everybody  believed  him.  Seven-up 
had  begun  riding  for  the  Double  R.  two 
years  ago.  Everybody  knew  that,  too. 
It  was  not  much  to  know  about  a  man, 
but  in  this  country  it  was  enough. 

When  a  man  is  willing  to  sit  up  until 
near  daylight  with  you  playing  "seven 
up,"  even  if — as  a  rule — he  succeeds  in 
winning  nine  out  of  every  ten  games,  you 
may  safely  say  that  he  likes  you.  An 
inveterate  card  player  would  rather  beat 
a  friend  in  a  card  game  than  an  enemy  in 
a  fist  fight.  Therefore,  being  an  invet- 
erate card  player,  Seven-up  took  a  keen 
delight  in  proving  to  Laskar  that  the 
latter  had  still  very  much  to  learn  before 
he  could  hope  to  master  even  the  rudi- 
ments of  "High-Low-Jack-and-Game." 

Infrequent  as  were  Laskar's  trips  to 
"town,"  he  always  managed  so  that  on 
his  return  he  would  be  able  to  pass  the 
greater  part  of  one  night  in  Seven-up's 
dugout,  playing  seven  up.  Passing  a 
night  at  Seven-up's  saved  a  camp  in 
the  open,  with  its  attendant  inconven- 
iences. 


Seven-up  usually  regaled  Laskar  with 
hot  frijoles  and  soda  biscuit,  which  were 
much  better  than  cold  bacon,  crackers 
and  canned  tomatoes.  And  a  deep  adobe 
fireplace,  in  which  Seven-up  cooked  with 
Dutch  ovens  and  frying  pans  and  before 
which  one  might  toast  his  feet,  was  much 
tc  be  preferred  to  a  wind-whipped  fire  on 
the  open  prairie,  beside  which  a  man 
might  nearly  freeze.  Therefore,  consid- 
ering the  advantages  afforded  by  the  ad- 
mirable location  of  Seven-up's  dugout, 
Laskar  might  well  smile  as  he  drew 
nearer  to  the  light. 

At  the  noise  of  his  approach  Seven-up 
appeared  in  the  doorway. 

"Well,  yu'  got  here,  did  yu'?  I've 
been  settin'  up,  waitin'  for  yu'.  Saw  yu' 
hittin'  the  breeze  the  day  before  yes- 
terday, an'  figgered  you'd  be  slidin'  back 
this  way  about  now."  He  came  out  of 
the  dugout  and  pulled  the  saddle  from 
Laskar's  pony  while  the  latter  removed 
the  bridle  and  staked  the  animal  out  in 
the  lee  of  the  dugout  wall. 

"Got  some  frijoles  in  the  pot  for  yu'. 
They've  been  blubberin'  right  smart 
sence  sun-down."  Seven-up  cackled 
mirthfully  as  he  cleared  a  space  on  the 
rough  board  table  and  set  some  steam- 
ing food  upon  it.  He  sat  and  smoked 
while  Laskar  ate.  He  asked  a  few  ques- 
tions about  "town."  Then,  after  the 
table  had  been  cleared  of  the  remains  of 
Laskar's  repast,  came  the  inevitable  invi- 
tation to  play  cards. 

"Seven  up?"  questioned  the  inhabitant 
of  the  dugout. 

"You  ain't  got  no  show  ag'in  me  to- 
night," boasted  the  latter  as  he  caught 
Laskar's  acquiescent  nod.  "Fit!  I  tell 
yu'.  They  ain't  no  man  c'n  beat  me 
playin'  seven  up  when  I'm  fit — I  c'n  play 
cards  all  around  the  man  that  made 
them!" 

"You  ain't  forgot  how  to  blow  your 
own  horn  none,  anyhow,"  grinned  Las- 
kar, pulling  a  bench  up  to  the  table. 

[339] 
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Seven-up  cackled.  "I'll  ketch  your 
Jack  for  that,  first  pop!"  he  threatened — 
which  he  did  on  the  very  first  deal,  much 
to  Laskar's  disgust. 

"Reckon  you've  got  them  cards 
marked,"  accused  Laskar  with  some  heat. 
It  was  not  so  much  that  he  had  lost  the 
Jack  but  that  Seven-up  had  made  good 
on  his  threat  that  caused  Laskar  a  flash 
of  anger. 

Seven-up  laid  hris  cards  face  down  on 
the  table  and  leaning  forward  looked 
straight  at  Laskar,  his  bleared  eyes  full 
of  reproach. 

"You  know  a  heap  better'n  that,  Las'," 
he  said,  "a  heap  better.  I  ain't  never 
cheated  no  man  playin'  seven  up,  nor  in 
any  other  game.  I'm  too  old  to  start 
now.  Besides,  I  wouldn't  do  it  in  a 
friendly  game,  nohow.  But  there's  men 
that  do  mark  their  cards,  Las' — -I've 
knowed  them.  I  knowed  one  man  which 
always  made  a  point  of  markin'  all  the 
high  cards  in  every  deck  he  ever  played 
with.  It  didn't  make  no  difference 
whether  he  was  playin'  for  money  or  not, 
he  always  marked  the  cards.  Nobody 
ever  ketched  onto  him  either,  except  me, 
an'  I  ketched  onto  it  too  late."  He 
laughed  oddly  and  took  up  the  Jack  of 
Hearts,  laying  it  face  down  on  the  table 
and  pressing  the  end  of  his  thumb  nail 
against  its  back,  creating  a  deep  impres- 
sion in  the  card.  He  held  it  up  so  that 
Laskar  might  see.  His  eyes  were  very 
bright  as  he  looked  at  Laskar. 

"See  that  thumb-mark?"  he  ques- 
tioned. "Well,  you'll  see  that  the  thumb- 
mark  is  made  up  in  a  corner,  but  it's 
sorta  round  like." 

"Yes,"  said  Laskar,  "a  sorta  semi- 
circle." 

"That's  it,"  said  Seven-up;  "a  sorta 
semi-circle.  Well,  the  man  I'm  tellin' 
you  about  didn't  make  no  semi-circle 
when  he  marked  the  cards.  He  had  a 
thumb  which  had  been  smashed  sometime 
or  other — smashed  bad.  The  nail  had 
come  off  an'  when  it  growed  back  on  it 
didn't  grow  back  like  an'  honest,  re- 
spectable nail,  but  growed  crooked — like 
the  man  which  owned  it. 

"It  growed  square,  an'  it  was  the  only 
square  thing  about  the  man.  He  played 
cards  a  heap  an'  he  used  to  keep  the  end 
of  that  square  thumb  nail  trimmed  off 


straight  acrost,  an'  when  he'd  git  a  high 
card  which  he  wanted  to  know  when  it 
was  in  some  other  man's  hand  he'd  press 
that  square  thumb  nail  down  on  to  it, 
close  up  to  one  of  the  corners,  so  that  it'd 
make  a  little  square  in  one  of  the  cor- 
ners of  the  card.  Then  he'd  know  it. 
He  had  different  ways  of  pressin'  the  nail 
down  so  that  he'd  know  all  the  cards. 
Sometimes  he'd  make  a  triangle;  some- 
times he'd  stick  the  two  corners  of  the 
square  together  an'  make  a  cross.  He'd 
a  dozen  different  ways  of  makin'  signs, 
an'  he  knowed  them  all — he  had  a  fine 

system.    Well,  I "    Seven-up  seemed 

about  to  take  Laskar  into  his  confidence, 
but  apparently  he  thought  better  of  it 
and  suddenly  laughed  harshly. 

"Your  deal,  Las',"  he  said,  and  they 
resumed  playing. 

They  played  for  two  hours  in  a  silence 
broken  only  by  monosyllabic  grunts  that 
expressed  such  terms  and  phrases  as 
"Beg,"  "Stand,"  "Give,"  "Rub"— the 
latter  term  being  indicative  of  the  prog- 
ress of  the  game. 

Apparently  Seven-up  was  "fit"  for  he 
was  a  consistent  winner.  Along  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  disgusted 
with  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  his 
"luck,"  Laskar  signified  his  intention  of 
quitting  the  game  and  "turning  in." 

"Just  one  more,"  pleaded  Seven-up. 
"You  don't  git  here  often  an'  I  sure  do 
like  to  beat  you." 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  game  Laskar 
was  convinced  that  Seven-up  was  un- 
beatable and  he  sought  his  blankets  and 
pulled  the  ends  of  them  over  his  ears 
to  deaden  the  sound  of  Seven-up's  gloat- 
ing cackles. 

Some  time  later  Laskar  sat  suddenly  up 
in  his  bunk,  wide  awake,  listening  in- 
tently. A  wjnd  was  whoo-oo-ing  and 
shrieking  around  the  eaves  of  the  dugout, 
coming  in  heavy  gusts  against  the  north 
wall.  The  fire  in  the  adobe  fireplace 
was  low;  Laskar  wTas  chilled  through  in 
spite  of  the  heavy  blanket  in  which  he 
was  wrapped.  He  reached  out  one  hand 
and  brushed  it  over  the  blanket,  peer- 
ing at  the  hand  and  then  starting  up 
with  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 

"Snow!"  he  said.  In  an  instant  he 
was  out  of  the  bunk,  throwing  the  blan- 
kets  off   and   striding   to   the   door   and 
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opening  it.  He  was  forced  back  by  a  bit- 
ter, driving,  snow-laden  wind  that  filled 
the  world  outside.  He  closed  the  door 
and  stood  against  it,  scowling.  Then  he 
went  to  Seven-up  and  shook  him  sav- 
agely. 

"Roll  out!"  he  ordered.  "The  bot- 
tom's dropped  out  of  the  sky!" 

Seven-up  clambered  out  of  his  bunk 
rubbing  his  eyes,  and  when  his  vision  was 
clear  he  fixed  his  gaze  on  the  window 
in  the  side  of  the  dugout.  The  glass 
(Seven-up  himself  had  brought  it  from 
town)  was  blurred,  and  fine,  frozen 
snow  meal  swished  against  it,  sifting 
through  the  crevices  and  drifting  thinly 
into  the  bunk  in  which  Laskar  had  been 
sleeping. 

"A  norther,"  said  Seven-up,  passion- 
lessly;  "she's  comin'  through  the  window 
— from  the  north.  That  settles  two 
things.  I  don't  ride  no  line  to-day — nor 
mebbe  for  several  days.  An'  you  don't  go 
home.  Forty  miles!  You'd  never  make 
it.    You  couldn't  ride  five!" 

"Don't  I  know  it!"  flared  Laskar, 
scowling.  "I  don't  need  you  to  tell  me!" 
His  wife  would  worry  about  him.  And 
yet  perhaps  not.  She  might  think  he 
had  delayed  starting  from  town. 

Laskar  buttoned  up  his  coat  and  went 
outside,  closing  the  door  after  him.  He 
was  nearly  swept  off  his  feet  by  the  wind 
— a  whirling,  stinging,  blinding  blast 
that  bit  clear  through  his  clothing.  The 
sky  was  gone,  obscured  by  a  swirling 
mist  of  white — a  smother  of  fleece.  Ob- 
jects— old  landmarks  that  Laskar  knew 
well — were  not  to  be  seen.  He  tried  to 
peer  northward — homeward.  The  fine, 
flinty  snow  blinded  him,  the  wind  took 
his  breath;  he  could  not  see  a  foot  that 
way.  He  turned  his  back  with  a  curse 
and  sought  his  pony,  finding  it  huddled 
against  the  wall  of  the  dugout.  The  ani- 
mal nickered  appealingly  when  it  saw 
him,  and  he  untied  it  and  led  it  behind  a 
windbreak,  beside  Seven-up's  horse.  He 
fed  both  animals  from  Seven-up's  store 
and  then  made  his  way  back  into  the 
dugout. 

Seven-up  was  placidly  stirring  the  fri- 
joles  in  the  pot  that  he  had  placed  over 
the  fire. 

"Goin'  home?"  he  questioned  at  Las- 
kar's  entrance,  without  looking  up. 


'Home  hell!"  returned  Laskar,  ir- 
ritably. 

"Tell  you  what,"  offered  Seven-up,  as 
they  breakfasted ;  "this  here  norther  re- 
minds me  of  the  one  we  got  last  year. 
About  this  time,  too — on  the  last  day  of 
November.     Or  is  this  the  last?" 

"To-day's  the  first  of  December." 

"Well,  I  ain't  no  hand  to  keep  track 
of  time.  But  that  there  storm  we  got 
last  year  about  this  time  was  sure  a  hum- 
mer. Early  for  this  country,  but  it 
stayed  a  whole  month.  I  didn't  git  to 
town  for  no  Christmas  last  year." 

"I'm  goin'  to  be  home  for  Christmas," 
declared  Laskar. 

"Why,  sure.  I  reckon  this  won't  last." 
Seven-up  dished  up  another  plate  of  fri- 
joles  for  himself,  Laskar  declining. 

The  two  passed  the  remainder  of  the 
day  playing  cards — seven  up.  They  re- 
tired early,  and  the  next  morning,  when 
Laskar  arose  and  eagerly  stuck  his  head 
out  through  the  doorway  the  blizzard 
raged  with  unabated  fury.  Closing  the 
door  he  walked  silently  back  to  the  fire, 
throwing  a  fresh  log  upon  it.  Then  he 
sat  dowTn  on  a  bench  and  stared  gloomily 
at  the  licking  flames. 

A  little  later  Seven-up  rolled  out  of  his 
blankets.  He  said  nothing  to  Laskar, 
but  went  to  the  door  and  looked  out. 
The  two  breakfasted  in  silence.  They 
played  cards  until  dinner  time  and  then, 
neither  man  being  hungry,  they  played 
through  until  supper  time.  They  had 
beans  again,  and  soda  biscuit.  After  the 
table  was  cleared  they  resumed  their 
card  playing.  It  was  seven  up.  That 
was  the  only  game  Seven-up  knew;  the 
only  one  he  cared  to  know.  He  would 
play  no  other. 

The  proportion  of  Seven-up's  victories 
remained  the  same — about  nine  in  ten. 
Laskar  had  been  beaten  so  much  that 
he  no  longer  saw  any  humor  in  Seven- 
up's  uncanny  luck.  Both  ceased  to  joke 
about  the  game  but  played  in  grim  ear- 
nest, with  a  concealed  animus  that  pre- 
saged trouble.  It  was  midnight  when 
they  agreed  to  quit.  Laskar  had  won 
three  games;  Seven-up  twenty-seven. 

Instead  of  having  abated  during  the 
night  the  next  morning  they  found  the 
blizzard  raging  with  increased  fury. 

"We're  holed  up  right,"  mourned  Las- 
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kar,  as  he  stood  peering  out  through  a 
two-inch  opening  in  the  door,  "Likely 
we'll  stay  here  till  Spring.  There's  some 
steers  driftin' — plenty  of  them.  Fences 
won't  hold  them  in  this  storm." 

"Nothin'  '11  hold  them,"  seconded 
Seven-up.  "If  this  storm  keeps  up  the 
greasers'll  have  plenty  stock  next  season 
— if  the  cattle  don't  freeze  to  death." 

Laskar  closed  the  door  and  came  to- 
ward the  table  yawning.  "Might  as 
well  play  seven  up,"  he  said. 

"Want  some  frijoles?"  queried  Seven- 

UP* 

Laskar  turned  on  him  fiercely.     "To 

hell  with  your  beans,"  he  said;  "I'm  sick 

of  them!" 

"Shucks,"  said  Seven-up,  placatively; 
"they're  good  enough  when  you  ain't  got 
anything  better." 

"Eat  'em  then,"  sneered  Laskar. 
"Some  folks  don't  want  nothin'  better. 
It  all  depends  on  how  a  man's  been 
raised." 

Seven-up  did  not  answer,  but  gave  his 
attention  to  the  portion  of  beans  that  he 
had  helped  himself  to. 

Table  etiquette  was  a  thing  with 
which  Seven-up  had  never  bothered. 
Nor  had  Laskar.  Seven-up  ate  as  he  al- 
ways ate,  with  his  knife,  masticating 
loudly  with  open  mouth.  It  was  not  a 
pretty  spectacle,  nor  were  the  noises  nice 
sounds  to  hear,  and  Laskar  himself  prac- 
ticed the  same  method.  Yet  he  watched 
Seven-up  furtively,  a  sneer  on  his  lips,  his 
gaze  malevolent. 

"Mebbe  you'd  just  as  soon  stop  eatin' 
like  a  pig  at  a  swill  trough,"  he  said 
presently,  his  voice  struggling  with  sup- 
pressed rage. 

Seven-up  looked  at  him  with  a  smile  of 
mild  defiance.  "There  ain't  nothin' 
wrong  with  my  eatin',"  he  said;  "I've  al- 
ways et  this  way,  an'  I  ain't  stoppin'  it 
now."  He  prepared  another  knifeful 
of  the  beans  and  lifted  them,  preparatory 
to  placing  them  in  his  mouth. 

"Put  'em  down,  damn  you!"  flared 
Laskar.  He  jerked  out  his  forty-five  and 
shoved  its  muzzle  close  to  Seven-up,  his 
eyes  burning  with  anger.  "I  don't  care 
how  you've  et,"  he  declared;  "you  ain't 
goin'  to  do  no  swillin'  whilst  I'm  lookin' 
at  you!" 

Seven-up    slowly   lowered    the    knife. 


"Las',"  he  said  gently,  "you  ain't  nat- 
urally mean.  Bein'  holed  up  here  has 
got  on  your  nerves.  So  soon,  too.  I  was 
hopin'  we'd  be  able  to  git  along.  Why, 
last  year  when  I  was  holed  up  here — 
alone — I  stood  it  twenty  days  before  I 
got  to  quarrelin'  with  myself,  an'  seein' 
things." 

Laskar  reluctantly  sheathed  his  gun, 
grinning  with  embarrassment.  "I 
reckon  that's  right,"  he  agreed;  "it  ain't 
your  eatin',  it's  me.  It's  curious  how  a 
little  thing  like  bein'  holed  up  will  bother 
a  man." 

"Right  curious,"  affirmed  Seven-up. 
He  took  up  his  knife  again,  but  though 
Laskar  was  apparently  mollified  Seven- 
up  took  care  not  to  rouse  him  again, 
mincing  his  food  delicately. 

During  the  day  they  took  turns  at  the 
window  and  door,  watching  cattle  drift 
by.  There  was  an  endless  procession  of 
them — now  a  mere  dribble,  now  a  surg- 
ing wave  of  gaunt  bodies  and  tossing 
horns — a  tide  that  no  human  agency 
could  stop. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  Seven-up  gave 
up  watching  them  and  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  pot  of  frijoles.  Laskar  paid 
no  heed  to  him,  standing  beside  the  win- 
dow watching  steadily,  frowning  at  this 
thing  which  was  keeping  him  from  going 
home. 

Seven-up  did  not  invite  him  to  partake 
of  the  frijoles  when  he  lifted  them, 
steaming,  from  the  pot,  fearing  a  recur- 
rence of  his  anger.  He  ate  his  own  meal 
stealthily,  keeping  a  watchful  eye  on  his 
companion  and  quietly  removing  the 
dishes  when  finished. 

But  he  need  not  have  been  concerned 
over  Laskar's  probable  conduct.  The 
latter  was  master  of  himself  now.  His 
clash  with  Seven-up  had  merely  pro- 
vided an  outlet  for  the  bitter  rage  and 
disappointment  he  felt  over  being  caught 
forty  miles  from  home  by  the  norther. 
He  was  not  likely  to  lose  his  temper 
again.  So  he  told  himself  as  he  thought 
over  the  incident. 

Seven-up  had  boasted  of  his  self-pos- 
session on  a  former  occasion,  but  on  the 
morning  of  the  tenth  day  of  their  im- 
prisonment he  crawled  out  of  his  bunk 
and  looked  at  Laskar  with  a  strange 
light  in  his  eyes. 
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"Them  cattle  has  been  goin'  past  here 
all  night,"  he  said:  "Black  cattle — all 
black.  They  must  have  been  a  million 
of  them — with  a  woman  drivin'.  It  was 
my  daughter — she  done  waved  to  me  an' 
said  she'd  be  comin'  back  this  way  'fore 
long.  Told  me  to  wait  for  her  But  I 
don't  reckon  she'll  come  back — I've  wait- 
ed twenty  years!"  He  went  to  the  door, 
opened  it  and  was  about  to  go  outside 
when  Laskar  seized  him  by  the  arm  and 
drew  him  away,  closing  the  door. 

Seven-up  struggled,  though  his 
strength  was  not  what  it  should  have 
been    and    he   was   a   child    in   Laskar's 

grasp* 

"Lemme  be,"  he  argued ;  "I'm  goin' 

to  look  for  her.     Why,  man,  I  can't  let 

her   go   like    that!"      He    fought    with 

Laskar,   but   was   carried   bodily   to   his 

bunk  and  placed  in  it  muttering:    "She'll 

sure  freeze  to  death  out  there." 

"I  reckon  she  would — if  she  was  out 
there,"  agreed  Laskar.  "But  she  ain't 
there  an'  your  own  gizzard  would  be  a 
hunk  of  ice  before  you'd  travel  a  quarter 
of  a  mile." 

Seven-up  cackled.  And  on  the  mor- 
row, when  he  regained  control  of  him- 
self and  remembered,  he  was  not  ex- 
actly pleased.  He  tried  to  be  pleasant  to 
Laskar,  but  the  two  had  been  cooped  up 
together  so  long  that  being  pleasant  was 
a  difficult  matter. 

The  dusk  in  the  dugout  was  perpetual ; 
the  air  stale.  But  there  was  no  relief. 
Indeed,  as  the  days  passed  the  norther 
seemed  to  encompass  them  more  surely; 
the  snow  piled  in  huge  drifts  against 
the  walls  of  the  dugout;  they  watched 
the  drift  by  the  window  grow  gradually 
higher  and  creep  toward  the  top,  slowly 
shutting  out  what  little  light  they  had. 

"Ought  to  git  that  snow  away  from 
there,"  observed  Seven-up  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  fifteenth  day.  "Pretty  soon 
we  won't  have  no  light  at  all." 

"Get  it  away  then,  you,"  answered 
Laskar  shortly,  and  returned  to  his  bunk 
to  sleep. 

Seven-up  did  not  reply.  He  was  slow- 
ly beginning  to  believe  that  Laskar  was 
imposing  on  him.  He  reasoned  that  Las- 
kar had  accepted  his  hospitality,  was  eat- 
ing his  food  and  sharing  his  fire,  and 
therefore  he  ought  to  do  something  to- 


ward running  the  establishment.  Why 
couldn't  he  have  gone  out  and  shoveled 
the  snow  away  from  the  window?  .He 
was  stubborn — that  was  why.  Well,  let 
him  be  stubborn,  and  let  the  snow  stay 
there.  He  would  never  go  out  and 
shovel  it  away ! 

During  his  two  years'  acquaintance 
with  Laskar  he  had  never  seen  him  in 
the  light  in  which  he  saw  him  now.  He 
had  thought  Laskar  to  be  a  whole-souled 
fellow,  energetic  and  eager  to  do  any- 
thing to  help  a  friend  along.  But  here 
he  was  proving  himself  a  small,  mean, 
narrow-minded,  contemptible  lazy-bones. 
Why,  he  didn't  want  to  do  anything! 
He  had  loafed  in  the  dugout  while  Seven- 
up  had  gone  to  the  spring  for  water — not 
once  but  several  times.  And  it  was  a 
good  hundred  yards  to  the  spring,  and  it 
was  frozen  over,  and  there  was  ice  to 
be  chopped  before  the  water  could  be 
secured.  He  wouldn't  cook  or  wash  the 
dishes,  and  he  complained  of  the  food. 
Laskar  had  been  feeding  the  horses 
though — which  was  something.  But  the 
more  Seven-up  meditated  over  this  fact 
the  more  convinced  he  became  that  Las- 
kar had  some  ulterior  purpose  in  exhibit- 
ing industry  in  this  particular  chore.  He 
began  to  suspect  that  Laskar  was  favor- 
ing his  own  beast  in  the  matter  of  feed. 
He  decided  to  investigate  and  waited  un- 
til he  thought  Laskar  asleep.  He  was 
opening  the  door  when  he  heard  Las- 
kar's voice: 

"Where  you  goin'?" 

Seven-up's  eyes  blazed  with  anger. 
Laskar  suspected  the  object  of  his  errand 
and  did  not  want  him  to  investigate. 
Wasn't  that  proof? 

"You're  starvin  my  horse,"  he  snarled  ; 
"I'm  goin'  out  to  feed  him." 

Laskar  threw  himself  back  in  the 
bunk,  laughing  huskily.  "Sure,"  he 
said,  his  lips  quivering  with  the  anger 
that  he  was  trying  to  suppress,  "I'm 
starvin'  your  horse.  If  you  knowed  that 
why  ain't  you  been  doin'  your  own  feed- 
in',  instead  of  dependin'  on  me  to  do  it 
for  you.  You're  too  damned  lazy,  that's 
why!" 

Seven-up  halted  with  his  hand  on  the 
door.  "I  wouldn't  say  that  ag'in,  Las', 
if  I  was  you,"  he  said. 

"Why  wouldn't  you?"     Laskar  raised 
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himself  on  one  arm  and  leered  at  Seven- 
up. 

"Because  I'm  teliin'  you  not  to." 
Seven-up's  voice  sunk  to  a  furious, 
throaty  whisper.  "Because  I'm  teliin' 
you — that's  why,"  he  repeated.  "If  you 
chirp  one  little  wee  chirp  ag'in  about 
me  bein'  lazy  I'm  lettin'  daylight  through 
you  a-plenty.     I  ain't  teliin'  you  ag'in." 

Such  clashes  did  not  encourage  har- 
mony. They  erected  a  barrier  of  distrust 
and  suspicion  which  almost  reached  a 
climax  when  one  night,  about  the  twen- 
tieth of  their  enforced  companionship, 
the  two  men  lay  in  their  bunks,  opposite 
each  other,  glaring  an  unspeakable 
hatred. 

Hatred  was  bound  to  develop  sooner 
or  later.  These  men  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  riding  forth  on  their  daily 
rounds  in  the  open.  They  had  been  free 
to  come  and  go  as  they  pleased,  living 
frugally,  enjoying  the  clear,  pure,  whole- 
some air  of  the  plains,  sleeping  out  of 
doors,  reveling  in  their  limitless  world ; 
being  a  part  of  the  general  bigness  of 
things. 

Here  they  were  cooped  up.  It  would 
not  have  made  so  much  difference  if  they 
could  have  taken  an  occasional  ride — if 
they  could  have  avoided  seeing  each  other 
for  even  one  night.  They  would  have 
succeeded  in  securing  a  new  grip  on 
themselves  then;  would  have  taken  a 
new  delight  in  each  other's  company. 
But  they  had  seen  too  much  of  each 
other.  Even  a  bridal  couple  on  their 
honeymoon  soon  tire  of  the  monotony  of 
being  left  to  their  own  devices,  and  if 
someone  does  not  save  them  from  them- 
selves discord  soon  spoils  the  dream. 

But  no  one  came  to  save  Laskar  and 
Seven-up.  And  they  had  no  dream  to 
wake  from.  It  was  all  stern,  bitter,  un- 
lovely reality.  Their  minds  dwelt  on 
trivialities;  dormant  fires  of  passion, 
primitive  and  uncontrollable,  flared  forth 
constantly,  threatening  an  eruption.  Las- 
kar would  lie  for  hours  in  his  bunk,  his 
gaze  fixed  on  Seven-up,  watching  the  way 
the  latter  puffed  at  his  pipe,  sneering 
when  the  smoker's  lips  curled  around 
the  stem  of  the  pipe,  sneering  when  they 
were  in  repose.  Nothing  that  Seven-up 
did  suited  Laskar;  Seven-up  found  noth- 
ing in  Laskar's  actions  and  general  de- 


meanor at  which  he  could  not  cavil.  They 
had  reached  the  breaking  point. 

For  hours  they  lay  in  their  bunks 
watching  each  other  furtively.  Laskar 
would  feign  sleep  and  then  suddenly  open 
his  eyes  to  catch  Seven-up  looking  at 
him.  The  action  would  be  reversed. 
Suspicion  grew  quickly  in  this  fertile 
field.  But  along  toward  morning  Las- 
kar's eyelids  grew  heavy — he  could  stay 
awake  no  longer.  He  sneered  at  Seven- 
up. 

"Oh,  hell,"  he  said,  "stick  a  knife  in 
me  if  you  want  to."  And  he  deliberately 
rolled  over,  turning  his  back  to  Seven- 
up. 

The  latter  lay  quiet  for  a  long  time, 
certain  that  Laskar  was  pretending  sleep 
in  order  to  invite  an  attack  so  that  he 
might  kill  him.  But  Seven-up  was  not  to 
be  caught  thus.  He  waited,  fighting 
sleep,  until  there  could  be  no  further 
doubt  that  Laskar  was  really  uncon- 
scious. Then  he  crept  noiselessly  out  of 
his  bunk  and  deftly  removed  Laskar's 
knife  and  gun.  Then  with  a  subdued 
cackle  he  slipped  back  into  his  bunk  and 
dropped  off  to  sleep — satisfied. 

But  his  dreams  wTere  troubled.  He 
kept  seeing  cattle — black  cattle.  His 
daughter  was  driving  them — in  the  storm 
— her  slight  figure  cringing  from  the 
wind.  He  talked  in  his  sleep  of  many 
strange  things — of  a  troubled  past,  of  a 
dead  wife  and  a  motherless  girl — a  girl 
whom  he  worshiped  and  who  had  been 
led  away  by  a  card  player.  Aroused 
from  sleep  by  Seven-up's  mutterings  Las- 
kar turned  his  face  and  listened. 

"Twenty  years,"  said  Seven-up  mourn- 
fully and  despairingly,  "it's  been  twenty 
years  an'  I  ain't  seen  no  sight  of  her. 
Likely  she's  dead, — or  worse — or  she'd 
have  been  back  before  this.  Bill  Henley 
— he's  got  her.  Henley  couldn't  play 
square;  the  only  thing  that  was  square 
about  Henley  was  his  damned  thumb 
nail     .     .     .     an'  he  cheated  with  that." 

Then  he  wandered  off  into  incoherence 
and  Laskar  resumed  his  interrupted 
sleep. 

Late  the  next  morning  Laskar  awoke 
to  hear  Seven-up  grumbling  about  the 
food  supply.  It  was  about  exhausted. 
By  scraping  the  pot  they  obtained  enough 
frijoles     for     breakfast  —  and     Laskar 
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gagged  over  these.  Once  a  month  the 
supply  wagon  visited  Seven-up ;  he  would 
have  had  plenty  to  last  him  until  the 
Double  R.  wagon  came  again  had  he  not 
been  compelled  to  share  with  Laskar. 
They  were  both  facing  starvation  now, 
and  it  was  Laskar's  fault.  Seven-up 
yielded  to  bitterness. 

"You've  et  more  than  your  share,"  he 
complained  over  the  table,  after  the  last 
morsel  of  food  had  disappeared.  "You've 
been  a  damned  hog  all  along,  that's 
what." 

"You're  a  liar!"  said  Laskar,  huskily. 
His  eyes  wore  a  horribly  malignant  ex- 
pression as  he  leered  at  Seven-up  across 
the  table. 

"I  tell  you  you're  a  damned  hog!"  re- 
peated Seven-up  shrilly.  If  he  could 
goad  Laskar  into  attacking  him  he  would 
have  an  excuse  to  kill  him  and  thus  rid 
himself  of  a  being  that  he  had  come  to 
loathe. 

He  cackled  insanely  as  Laskar  clutched 
at  his  empty  holster  and  searched  in  vain 
for  his  knife.  "I  knowed  it,"  he  de- 
clared with  conviction.  "You've  been 
wantin'  to  kill  me  all  along.  That's  why 
I  took  your  knife  an'  gun.  I've  got  'em 
hid  out,  but  I'm  keepin'  my  own." 

"That  ain't  no  way  to  treat  a  man," 
protested  Laskar.  "Gimme  my  knife 
an'  gun." 

"They're  done  hid  out,  I  told  you," 
cackled  Seven-up.  "You  don't  git  'em. 
You  was  goin'  to  kill  me  last  night;  you 
was  waitin'  till  I  got  to  sleep.  But  I 
reckon  I  done  fooled  you  there,  eh?  I 
done  fooled  you  considerable.  I  got  'em 
right  after  my  daughter  wTent  by,  drivin' 
them  black  steers." 

Into  Laskar's  eyes  came  a  designing 
gleam.  "Sure,"  he  said,  "you  got  'em 
then.  But  I  wasn't  goin'  to  kill  you, 
Seven-up — I  wouldn't  do  nothin'  like 
that.  Gimme  my  knife  back  an'  my  gun 
an'  I'll  go  out  an'  ketch  your  daughter 
and  bring  her  back.  She  can't  be  gone 
far." 

Seven-up  laughed  discordantly.  "You 
ain't  foolin'  me  none,  Las'.  You  don't 
want  to  look  for  my  daughter;  that's 
just  a  game  to  git  back  your  knife  an' 
gun.  You  don't  git  'em.  Anyway,  my 
daughter's  comin'  back.  She  drives  them 
there  black  steers  past  here  every  little 


while.  When  she  comes  past  again  I'm 
gittin'  her  myself." 

Laskar  went  to  the  window  and  slowly 
scraped  the  frost  from  the  glass.  He 
stood  there  for  a  long  time,  looking  out 
at  the  swirling  snow.  There  was  no 
indication  of  a  break.  "I  reckon  we're 
done  for,"  he  said,  more  to  himself  than 
to  Seven-up,  "there  ain't  no  signs  of  a 
let-up."  He  could  feel  his  self-control 
going;  he  knew  that  he  would  soon  be  in 
the  same  condition  as  Seven-up,  for  he 
could  see  many  things  out  in  the  snow 
that  he  knew  were  not  there,  and  strange 
thoughts  flitted  through  his  mind.  Once 
he  found  himself  laughing,  though  in  a 
flash  of  sober  sense  he  knew  there  was 
nothing  at  which  to  laugh. 

Once,  while  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dow, he  thought  he  saw  a  pony  and  rider 
approaching  the  dugout  and  he  came  very 
near  to  calling  Seven-up  to  see,  too,  so 
real  did  they  appear.  But  he  knew  it 
was  his  brain  trying  to  make  a  fool  of 
him  and  so  he  decided  to  keep  silent  and 
not  give  Seven-up  a  chance  to  laugh  at 
him.  It  was  curious,  though,  how  he 
kept  seeing  the  horse  and  rider.  It  was 
a  black  horse  and  he  thought  perhaps 
it  was  the  same  horse  that  Seven-up  had 
seen,  though  there  were  no  black  cattle 
about  and  the  rider  of  the  horse  was  not 
a  woman  but  a  man.  Also,  the  man  ap- 
peared to  be  frozen  to  the  saddle,  for, 
though  Laskar  could  see  his  face,  the 
man  sat  in  a  queer  position,  his  head 
bowed  and  his  body  strangely  slack. 

Laskar  had  been  much  interested  in 
Seven-up's  rambling  references  to  his 
daughter.  Something  in  Seven-up's  re- 
cital had  struck  him  as  strangely  famil- 
iar. It  sounded  like  a  story  that  he  had 
heard  in  the  long  ago — or  had  it  hap- 
pened to  himself?  He  was  not  certain — 
he  could  not  be  certain  of  anything  with 
his  brain  forming  curious  phantasies  of 
thought,  drawing  odd  pictures  of  unreal 
things,  perplexing  him,  hurting  him.  But 
he  felt  an  overpowering  curiosity  in  the 
matter  of  Seven-up's  daughter.  Then, 
too,  he  had  heard  Seven-up  speak  of  a 
town  named  "Milford."  He  had  heard 
of  Milford  but  could  not  recollect  hav- 
ing been  there.  Seven-up  had  said  he 
was  from  there.  But  had  Laskar  been 
there  or  had  he  merely  talked  to  some 
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other  person  about  the  town — some  per- 
son besides  Seven-up?  If  he  had  been 
there  all  well  and  good,  but  if  he  had 
heard  from  the  town  from  someone  be- 
sides Seven-up  that  would  indicate  that 
he  might  have  heard  the  story  of  the  lost 
daughter  from  some  other  source  as  well. 

He  turned  to  Seven-up,  who  was  sit- 
ting in  a  chair,  twirling  his  thumbs  and 
grinning  idiotically  at  them. 

Oh,  he  couldn't  talk  to  that  beast! 
But  curiosity  forced  the  question  through 
his  lips: 

"What's  your  right  name?" 

Seven-up  stopped  twirling  his  thumbs 
and  looked  up  at  him  through  blurred, 
vacuous  eyes. 

"Which?"  he  inquired. 

"What's  your  right  name?" 

Seven-up's  eyes  flashed  with  a  cunning, 
maniacal  light.  "You  want  to  know  my 
name  so's  you  can  tell  Bill  Henley  to  look 
out  for  me.  But  I  ain't  tellin' ;  I  ain't 
tellin'  nobody  but  Bill  Henley.  I'll  find 
him  some  day  an'  then  I'll  tell  him." 
He  resumed  twirling  his  thumbs  though 
he  kept  a  wary  eye  on  Laskar.  The 
latter  asked  no  more  questions  but 
crawled  into  his  bunk  and  went  to  sleep. 
For  an  hour  Seven-up  sat,  watching  and 
twirling  his  thumbs,  then  he,  too,  sought 
his  bunk. 

Late  that  afternoon  the  sky  cleared, 
the  snow  ceased,  the  wind  died  down. 
A  cold  sun,  hanging  its  rim  on  a  moun- 
tain peak,  bathed  the  world  in  a  shim- 
mering, glittering,  blinding  light.  Neither 
Laskar  nor  Seven-up  was  conscious  of 
the  change.  They  had  sunk  into  a  leth- 
argic state  which  was  so  near  to  complete 
unconsciousness  that  they  no  longer  took 
any  interest  in  anything — not  even  their 
hatred  for  each  other. 

For  two  days  they  lay  in  their  bunks, 
not  stirring  out  of  them,  even  to  feed 
the  horses.  During  the  last  day  of  the 
storm  the  snow  had  drifted  above  the 
window  in  the  dugout,  shutting  out  the 
light,  and  when  on  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-fourth  day  Laskar  staggered  out 
of  his  bunk  the  interior  of  the  dugout  was 
in  semi-darkness.  For  an  instant  after 
getting  out  of  the  bunk  Laskar  stood 
beside  it,  glumly  surveying  the  drift  at 
the  window. 

"Hell,"  he  said;  "what's  the  use  of 


worryin'.  It's  still  snowin'  an'  we're 
done  for." 

Steadying  himself  he  walked  across  the 
floor  and  seized  Seven-up  roughly  by  the 
shoulder. 

"Pile  out,  you  old  fool — you're  sleep- 
in'  your  head  off!  We're  goin'  to  play 
our  harps  pretty  soon  an'  we  might  as 
well  tune  up  right  now.  Let's  play 
seven  up!" 

It  took  Seven-up  some  minutes  to  sit 
erect  and  when  he  did  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  he  was  not  standing  the  strain  of 
hunger  and  lonesomeness  so  well  as  Las- 
kar. There  was  an  unnatural  color  in 
his  face  and  an  insane  light  in  his  eyes. 
Only  the  latter  part  of  Laskar's  speech 
interested  him. 

"Seven  up?"  he  said.  "Sure.  I  reckon 
I'll  play  seven  up.  Why,  Seven-up's  my 
name,  ain't  it?" 

He  slipped  down  and  tottered  across 
the  floor  to  the  table.  Laskar  took  a 
seat  opposite  him. 

The  iatter's  curiosity  regarding  Seven- 
up's  identity  had  not  abated.  He  was 
determined  to  uncover  this  mystery  be- 
fore the  end  came.  He  hesitated  while 
shuffling  the  cards  and  looked  at  Seven- 
up.  Reaching  into  a  pocket  he  drew  out 
a  handful  of  currency  and  laid  it  on  the 
table. 

"We're  playing  for  somethin',"  he 
said.  "I'm  putting  this  roll  up.  If  you 
win  you  get  it.  If  you  lose  you  tell  me 
your  right  name.    That  go?" 

Seven-up  braced  himself  by  holding  to 
the  table  while  he  looked  at  Laskar. 
"My  name,"  he  said  thickly,  his  face 
clouding  with  incomprehension.  Then 
his  eyes  flashed  craftily.  "You  can't  win, 
Las'.  I  can  beat  the  man  that  made  the 
cards." 

"It  goes  then?"  suggested  Laskar. 

"Deal,"  returned  Seven-up.  "If  you 
win  I  tell  you  my  name.  But  you  can't 
win!"  He  went  off  into  a  gale  of  wild 
laughter. 

Laskar  did  not  win.  Seven-up  swept 
Laskar's  money  over  the  table  and  jeered 
at  him.  But  Laskar  produced  more 
money  and  they  played  again.  Again 
Seven-up  won ;  he  was  a  consistent  win- 
ner. Along  toward  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon  Laskar  announced  that  he  was 
"broke,"  and  Seven-up  started  to  count 
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his  winnings.  He  was  cackling  over 
them,  counting  and  re-counting  and  each 
time  getting  a  different  total,  when  he 
saw  Laskar  fumbling  in  a  pocket  and 
stopped  counting  to  watch  him. 

Laskar  finally  pulled  out  a  gold  chain 
and  locket  and  placed  them  on  the  table 
in  front  of  him. 

"I'm  puttin'  this  up,"  he  said. 

Seven-up  dropped  the  money  to  the 
table,  seized  the  locket  and  drew  it  over 
to  him.  The  sight  of  it  wrought  a 
wonderful  change  in  him.  The  insane 
light  died  out  of  his  eyes  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  cold,  metallic  gleam.  The 
hectic  color  disappeared  from  his  face 
and  was  replaced  by  a  queer,  unnatural 
pallor — the  white  of  cold  ashes. 

"Las',"  he  said  in  a  low,  intense  voice; 
"where  did  you  git  this  locket?" 

"It's  my  wife's.  What's  it  your  busi- 
ness?" 

"What's  your  wife's  name?"  continued 
Seven-up,  ignoring  Laskar's  question. 

"Amy." 

"What  was  her  last  name — before  she 
married  you?' 

"Legget,"  announced  Laskar,  his  in- 
terest finally  aroused. 

Seven-up's  eyes  slowly  closed.  The 
hand  holding  the  locket  was  clenched 
about  it  so  tightly  that  Laskar  was  be- 
ginning to  fear  for  the  delicate  thing 
when  he  saw  that  Seven-up  was  staring 
at  his  left  hand,  staring  intensely,  his 
eyes  aflame. 

"What  in  hell  you  lookin'  at?"  de- 
manded Laskar,  a  surge  of  the  old  anger 
and  hatred  sweeping  over  him. 

"I  never  noticed  it  before,"  said 
Seven-up,  paying  no  attention  to  Las- 
kar's anger.  "It's  curious  that  I  never 
noticed  before  that  you'd  lost  a  part  of 
your  thumb.     How  long  ago?" 

"When  I  was  thirteen  years  old,"  re- 
torted Laskar  coldly.  "What's  it  your 
business?" 

"You  lost  it  when  you  was  thirteen 
years  old  ?"  said  Seven-up  huskily,  lean- 
ing far  over  the  table,  his  lips  suddenly 
twitching,  his  hands  working  strangely. 

"Thirteen,   I  said,"  returned  Laskar. 

"You're  a  damned  liar!"  suddenly 
shrieked  Seven-up.  The  bench  upon 
which  he  had  been  sitting  was  overturned 
and  he  swayed  against  the  table,  trem- 


bling with  excitement.  "You're  a  liar!" 
he  screamed  again.  "You  lost  it  within 
the  last  twenty  years!  You're  Bill  Hen- 
ley, damn  you — Bill  Henley!" 

He  reached  for  his  holster,  to  find  it 
empty.  Making  queer,  throaty  noises  he 
left  the  table  and  tottered  to  the  door, 
opening  it  and  staggering  out  into  the 
snow,  toward  the  windbreak  where  the 
horses  were  tethered.  Laskar  followed, 
a  growing  fear  in  his  eyes. 

When  Seven-up  reached  the  windbreak 
he  fumbled  for  a  moment  under  a  pile 
of  snow-covered  straw,  bringing  forth 
the  knife  and  gun  he  had  taken  from 
Laskar.  He  straightened  up,  evidently 
thinking  that  Laskar  was  still  in  the 
dugout,  and,  surprised  to  see  Laskar  be- 
hind him,  he  hesitated  an  instant  and 
then  flung  the  six-shooter  to  a  poise. 
At  that  instant  Laskar  hurled  himself 
forward,  striking  savagely  at  the  hand 
holding  the  weapon.  He  succeeded  in 
knocking  the  weapon  from  Seven-up's 
grasp  and  it  hurtled  several  feet  away 
and  was  buried  in  a  snowdrift.  Seven- 
up  snarled  and  tried  to  use  the  knife, 
but  Laskar  seized  his  arm.  Locked 
tightly,  fighting  silently  and  desperately, 
they  reeled  around  in  the  snow.  Seven- 
up's  advanced  age  was  against  him  but  he 
was  fighting  with  a  ferocity  that  had 
twenty  years  of  meditated  vengeance  be- 
hind it  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  he  would 
be  able  to  get  his  knife  hand  free.  A 
dozen  times  he  came  very  near  to  twist- 
ing the  arm  loose,  but  Laskar's  agility 
saved  him  and  his  younger  muscles  did 
not  fail.  They  crashed  against  a  corner 
of  the  dugout  and  rebounded  to  the  edge 
of  a  huge  snow-drift.  There  Laskar  ex- 
erted his  strength,  forcing  Seven-up  back 
into  the  drift.  Seven-up  stumbled 
against  something,  lost  his  balance,  tried 
desperately  to  regain  it,  dropping  the 
knife.  Seven-up's  feet  slipped  and  he 
went  down,  Laskar  on  top  of  him.  Las- 
kar, tired  with  his  exertions,  lay  with 
his  full  weight  on  Seven-up. 

"Don't,"  complained  Seven-up  feebly; 
"you're  hurtin'  me,  Las'.  Git  off."  He 
whined  with  pain.  "Git  off,  Las';  I'm 
lay in'  acrost  a  rock." 

Laskar  wriggled  to  one  side,  and  fear- 
ing that  this  might  be  a  ruse  of  Seven- 
up's  to  escape  and  attack  him  again,  he 
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swept  a  hand  around  underneath  the  lat- 
ter to  investigate.  The  hand  came  into 
contact  with  something  that  made  Las- 
kar  withdraw  his  hand  with  a  suddenness 
that  caused  him  to  roll  off  Seven-up  and 
into  the  snow  on  the  other  side  of  him. 
But  he  was  on  his  feet  in  an  instant,  call- 
ing to  Seven-up,  and  together  they 
clawed  at  the  snow-drift,  presently  dis- 
closing the  body  of  a  man — a  dead  man, 
rigid  and  ghastly. 

Laskar  rose  and  passed  his  hand  un- 
certainly over  his  eyes  and  forehead.  The 
dead  man's  eyes,  open  and  staring,  seemed 
to  be  fixed  on  him.  The  face  was  the 
face  of  the  man  he  had  seen  riding  the 
black  horse  many  nights  ago.  Or  was 
it  yesterday.  It  did  not  matter — this  was 
the  man.  What  had  become  of  his  horse. 
Mechanically  he  looked  around  at  the 
windbreak.  A  black  horse  stood  there, 
snuggled  between  the  other  two — his  and 
Seven-up's. 

"I  reckon  I  wasn't  dreamin',"  he  said 
aloud.  "He  done  froze  to  death  right 
close  to  the  dugout ;  he  was  freezin'  while 
I  was  lookin'  at  him  an'  thinkin'  I  was 
dreamin'.  Hey!"  he  suddenly  shouted, 
in  tones  of  horror,  for  Seven-up  was 
astride  of  the  dead  man,  clutching  at  his 
left  hand,  screaming  with  rage  and  call- 
ing out  that  he  had  found  Bill  Henley. 
In  proof  of  this  he  held  up  to  Laskar's 
gaze  a  left  hand  on  which  was  a  curious- 
ly deformed  thumb  nail.  Laskar  did  not 
stop  to  examine  the  nail  but  pulled 
Seven-up  from  the  body.  He  was  fight- 
ing viciously  to  keep  Seven-up  away 
when  he  heard  shouts  and  saw  a  half 
dozen  cowboys  approaching — his  own 
men. 

They  got  Seven-up  back  into  the  dug- 
out and  regaled  him  with  whiskey  and 
food.  They  told  Laskar  how  his  wife 
had  worried  about  him  and  how  finally 
she  had  sent  them  to  look  for  him.  They 
gave  him  whiskey,  too.  That  night  they 
played  cards;  they  made  the  dugout  ring 
with  hoarse  laughter  and  ribald  song. 
They  played  poker;  they  cursed  and 
yelled  and  danced.  It  was  all  sweet 
music   to   Seven-up    and   Laskar — what 


they  heard  of  it.  For  early  in  the  even- 
ing— before  the  hilarity  had  reached  its 
fullness — Laskar  and  Seven-up  were  in 
the  bunks,  peacefully  snoring.  Nothing 
could  happen  to  them  now. 

Christmas  day  dawned  clear  and  cold. 
The  air  in  the  dugout  reeked  with  the 
scent  of  cooking  food.  Woefully  weak, 
but  nearly  rational,  Seven-up  sat  up  in 
his  bunk  and  looked  around  him. 

"Say,"  he  said  to  the  figures  that 
flitted  about  him;  "are  you  real  gents  or 
am  I  still  seein'  things?" 

"See  if  this  is  real,  you  ol'-son-of-a- 
gun!"  said  one,  passing  the  whiskey  bot- 
tle to  him.  Seven-up  took  a  drink  of  it 
and  smacked  his  lips.  "Didn't  think  I'd 
ever  git  acquainted  with  that  there  stuff; 
again,"  he  grinned.  He  saw  Laskar 
seated  at  the  table,  partaking  of  the 
steaming  food  that  was  on  a  plate  before 
him. 

"Say,"  he  called;  "was  I  dreamin' 
things  or  did  I  hear  you  say  that  your 
wife's  name  was  Amy  Legget?  Don't 
lie  to  me,  Las',"  he  pleaded. 

"I  reckon  you  wasn't  dreamin',  father- 
in-law,"  grinned  Laskar,  his  mouth  full 
of  food. 

Seven-up  passed  a  hand  over  his  fore- 
head. "An'  was  I  dreamin'  an'  seein' 
things  when  I  thought  I'd  found  Bill 
Henley — out  there  in  the  snow?"  he 
asked,  hesitatingly. 

"You  wasn't  dreamin'  none  then 
either,"  returned  Laskar.  "The  boys 
searched  him  before  they  planted  him  an' 
there  was  stuff  on  him — letters  an'  such 
— to  prove  he  was  Bill  Henley  all 
right." 

Seven-up  sighed  deeply  and  lay  back 
in  the  bunk.  For  a  long  time  he  lay 
there,  listening  to  the  sounds  made  by 
the  punchers  as  they  feasted  and  drank. 
Then  he  sat  up  again. 

"Las',"  he  inquired;  "there's  somethin' 
that  ain't  been  explained  yet.  I  always 
thought  Bill  Henley  had  somethin'  to 
do  with  Amy  leavin'  home.     Did  he?" 

"Hush,  you  ol'  fool,"  said  Laskar 
softly;  "that's  a  story  that  Amy'll  tell 
you  when  we  git  back  to-night." 


THE  SMOOTH-COATED  FOX 
TERRIER 

By  WILLIAMS  HAYNES 

The    Origin,    Development    and    Present    Status    of    a    World- 
Encircling  Breed 


NE  cool  summer  evening 
several  years  ago,  I  was 
sitting  in  a  snug  little 
English  cottage  listening 
to  an  old  Fox  Terrierite, 
a  man  who  has  been  the 
power  behind  the  throne  in  several  fa- 
mous kennels,  tell  anecdotes  about  past 
celebrities,  both  canine  and  human. 
Once  or  twice  the  name  of  a  dog  would 
slip  away  from  him,  Each  time  this 
happened  he  would  be  mightily  embar- 
rassed, for  it  touched  his  pride;  and  he 
would  say  apologetically,  "You  see,  sir, 
there's  been  so  many  good  'uns,  they're 
like  the  Smiths."  He  was  quite  right, 
and  the  more  one  delves  into  the  Fox 
Terrier's  voluminous  records,  the  easier 
writing  a  genealogy  of  the  Smith  family 
seems  to  be. 

Although  far  from  the  most  ancient 
of  breeds,  this  lack  of  age  is  easily  made 
up  by  the  wTealth  of  material.  The  over- 
whelming popularity  of  the  variety  has 
naturally  resulted  in  so  many  great  show 
cracks  and  so  many  famous  strains  that 
anything  like  a  complete  history  of  the 
Fox  Terrier  would  be  a  book  of  enor- 
mous bulk.  It  is  both  interesting  and 
useful,  however,  for  a  fancier  to  know 
something  of  the  history  of  the  various 
breeds — especially  the  one  which  he  is 
breeding  and  exhibiting  —  and  while 
space  does  not  allow  a  full  and  complete 
record,  still  we  can  sketch  the  more  im- 
portant developments  in  the  evolution  of 
the  smooth  Fox  Terrier. 

The  best  authorities  differ  consider- 
ably in  their  theories  of  the  breed's  ori- 
gin. On  the  other  hand,  those  unfamil- 
iar with  terrier  lore  usually  hold  the 
belief  that  the  Fox  Terrier  is  the  orig- 


inal member  of  the  terrier  family. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
The  original  terrier  stock  was  wire,  not 
smooth-coated,  and  was  black  and  tan 
in  England  and  grizzle  or  reddish  in  the 
Border  Countries  and  Lowlands. 

The  original  short-coated  terrier  was 
the  black  and  tan  Manchester  Terrier, 
or  at  least  his  short-headed,  more  chubby 
ancestors.  He  antedates  the  smooth  Fox 
Terrier  many  years,  and  indeed  was  a 
factor  in  his  creation. 

Every  once  in  a  while,  we  come  upon 
references  to  a  white  terrier  similar  to 
the  black  and  tan  one,  but  we  read  of 
him  only  in  comparatively  recent  books 
and  we  do  not  see  him  in  sporting  paint- 
ings or  engravings  of  a  century  or  more 
ago.  Of  course,  there  is  the  old  White 
English  Terrier,  but  he  is  a  different 
story,  and  we  know  that  he  came  later 
and  from  a  Whippet  cross.  I  have  a  sus- 
picion that  some  Fox  Terrier  historians 
have  worked  from  to-day  backwards  and 
invented  this  white  smooth  dog  to  ac- 
count for  the  Fox  Terrier  we  know. 
Certainly  white  plus  black  and  tan  ter- 
riers of  smooth  jackets  furnish  a  very 
simple  and  alluring  explanation  for  the 
origin  of  the  smooth  Fox  Terrier.  Its 
very  simplicity  is  against  it,  for  we  do 
not  usually  find  that  new  breeds  are  made 
by  the  simple  addition  of  one  and  one. 

The  earliest  record  that  we  have  of 
any  white  terrier  with  black  markings 
is  a  dog  called  Pitch,  owned  about  1790 
by  Colonel  Thornton.  An  engraving  by 
Scott  after  an  oil  by  Gilpin,  which  was 
probably  painted  from  life,  was  pub- 
lished before  1810  with  the  following 
text:  "It  would  be  necessary  to  notice 
Colonel  Thornton's   terriers  if   it  were 
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only  on  account  of  his  justly  celebrated 
Pitch,  from  whom  are  descended  most 
of  the  white  terriers  in  the  Kingdom." 

Judging  from  this  portrait,  Pitch  was 
about  as  near  to  fifty  per  cent  Grey- 
hound as  a  dog  could  be.  He  was  a 
big,  leggy  dog,  light  in  bone,  with  a 
longish  back  and  considerable  cut  up. 
He  seems  to  have  had  a  nice  head — 
much  more  the  head  of  to-day  than  some 
of  the  dogs  of  half  a  century  after  him — 
with  small,  prick  ears.  If  he  were  really 
the  dog  from  whom  "most  of  the  white 
terriers  in  the  Kingdom"  came  —  and 
this  is  possible,  for  he  would  probably 
be  well  advertised  by  his  owner's  sport- 
ing dogs  and  horses,  which  were  greatly 
sought  by  wise  breeders  throughout  Eng- 
land— we  can  be  pretty  positive  in  the 
assertion  that  the  Greyhound  was  an  im- 
portant contributor  in  the  making  of  the 
Fox  Terrier. 

The  Bulldog  and  the  Beagle  are  also 
supposed  to  have  been  used  by  early 
breeders.  If  the  Bulldog  has  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  it,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  it  was  through  the  Bull  Terrier. 
Such  cross-breeding  could  hardly  have 
been  done  till  after  1800,  when  the  Bull 
Terrier  first  appeared. 

The    Uncertain    Period 

Between  Pitch  and  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  is  a  mysterious  gap  in  Fox 
Terrier  history.  We  have  some  bits  of 
broken  records  and  plenty  of  rumors  and 
traditions,  but  until  1860,  when  we  can 
take  up  the  thread  and  bring  it  down  to 
to-day  without  a  break,  there  is  not  much 
that  is  definite.  How  very  shaky  the 
foundation  for  a  pure-bred  strain  was 
even  in  the  sixties  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  illustrious  dogs  of  that 
day  had  one  black  and  tan  parent,  and 
some  were  half  Bull  Terrier,  some  half 
Pointer,  and  one  is  recorded  as  having 
had  a  Dalmatian  dam. 

From  1870  till  now  we  have,  as  I  have 
said,  a  complete  and  perfect  pedigree 
for  the  Fox  Terrier.  Three  dogs,  each 
famous,  are  the  sources  from  which  our 
most  modern  strains  have  come.  They 
were  Old  Jock,  Old  Trap,  and  Old 
Tartar. 

Old  Jock  was  more  on  the  style  of 


the  dog  of  now  than  most  of  his  contem- 
poraries. He  was  a  clean,  elegant  dog. 
Not,  of  course,  anything  like  so  long- 
headed, so  straight  in  front,  or  so  racy 
in  outline  as  a  winner  of  this  generation; 
but  more  on  the  modern  style.  He  was 
out  of  Grove  Pepper  (a  black  and  tan 
bitch),  and  was  sired  by  Jock,  the  prop- 
erty of  Capt.  Percy  Williams.  Old  Tar- 
tar, who  was  the  founder  of  the  strain 
made  famous  by  that  prince  of  sporting 
clergymen,  the  late  "Jack"  Russell,  was 
a  more  compact,  thicker-set  dog,  who 
passed  on  to  his  sons  and  daughters  his 
cobby  type  and  his  almost  vicious  game- 
ness.  It  is  supposed  that  there  was 
more  than  a  suggestion  of  Bulldog  or 
Bull  Terrier  in  his  make-up,  especially 
as  brindle  markings  sometimes  cropped 
out  in  this  strain.  Old  Trap  was  from 
the  Oakley  Hunt.  His  exact  pedigree 
is  disputed,  but  there  is  a  tradition  to 
the  effect  that  he  came  of  a  black  and 
tan  family. 

Among  the  "ladies"  of  those  early 
days,  one  stands  out  head  and  shoulders 
above  her  rivals.  Grove  Nettle  is  a 
sort  of  Fox  Terrier  Mother  Eve,  and 
most  pedigrees  traced  back  far  enough 
will  contain  her  name  several  times.  In 
the  Stud  Book  she  is  registered  as  by 
Grove  Tartar  ex  Stine ;  but  I  have  heard 
her  pedigree  given  as  by  a  dog  called 
Snap  or  Snip,  owned  by  J.  B.  Hodgson, 
M.F.H.,  out  of  Gimlet,  by  Grove  Tar- 
tar, ex  Cambridge  Vic. 

Following  this  quartet,  came  the  ever- 
illustrious  Belvois  Joe.  He  was  bred 
by  the  huntsman  of  Belvoir,  Will 
Cooper,  who  mated  his  Trinket  (  a  very 
pretty  bitch  by  Trap,  owned  by  the  Bel- 
voir earth  stopper,  ex  Ben  Morgan's 
Nettle)  to  Trimmer,  a  dog  of  the  fa- 
mous Grove  strain.  Belvoir  Joe  was  fa- 
mous as  a  show  specimen,  as  a  workman, 
and  as  a  sire. 

Belvoir  Joe's  best  son  was  Belgrave 
Joe,  bred  by  Mr.  Luke  Turner.  He 
was  a  nailing  terrier  and  the  daddy  of 
many  a  good  one.  Ch.  Spice  was,  in 
turn,  his  best  get;  but  he  was  not  so 
good  as  his  rival,  Ch.  Result,  a  classy 
little  dog  who  is  generally  acknowledged 
to  be  one  of  the  great  terriers  of  all 
time.  He  was  by  Roysterer,  a  dog  bred 
from    Mr.    Gibson's    famous    Brocken- 
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hurst  strain.  Ch.  Buffer  had  a  son  called 
Buff,  who  deserves  special  mention  as 
being  the  originator  of  the  excellent 
legs  and  feet  that  the  breed  now  boasts. 
Till  his  time,  legs  and  feet  had  not  been 
anything  to  cheer  about,  but  he  had  fine, 
heavy  bone  carried  right  down  to  his 
small,  well-knuckled  feet,  and  he  trans- 
mitted this  desirable  style  of  under- 
pinning. 

And  now  we  have  come  to  the  time 
where  we  can  no  longer  mention  the 
celebrities  individually,  for  they  came  in 
such  numbers  that  even  a  list  of  their 
names  would  fill  page  upon  page.  We 
can,  however,  sketch  briefly  the  develop- 
ment of  the  breed  through  the  various 
changes  of  styles. 

The  early  terrier  was  short  coupled, 
short  of  leg,  and  his  skull  was  broader 
across  the  top.  He  was  "a  brick  with 
the  corners  knocked  off."  He  was  a 
chunky  little  cob,  while  the  dog  of  to- 
day is  built  on  the  lines  of  a  thorough- 
bred. It  is  quite  customary  to  lay  the 
blame  of  this  transformation  (if  blame 
is  the  correct  word)  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  fox-hunting  man.  In  the  old  days 
he  was  really  a  Fox  Terrier,  and  some 
of  the  best  dogs  and  most  useful  strains 
were  those  that  were  developed  right  in 
the  same  kennels  with  various  Foxhound 
packs.  At  the  same  time,  the  terriers 
were  actually  used  in  the  hunt.  The 
only  requirements  were  enough  speed  to 
be  on  hand  when  the  fox  was  to  be 
routed  out  of  his  den,  enough  courage 
to  do  the  job,  all  squeezed  down  into  a 
dog  small  enough  to  successfully  nego- 
tiate an  eight-inch  drain,  which  was  the 
standard  size.  There  was  not  so  much 
attention  paid  to  physical  attractions, 
though  naturally  men  who  value  looks 
in  the  horses  and  hounds  would,  other 
things  being  equal,  want  as  good  looking 
a  terrier  as  possible. 

In  time  the  pace  became  too  swift  for 
the  chunky  little  terrier.  Thorough- 
bred blood  was  introduced  into  the  hunt- 
ers and  the  hounds  were  bred  more  and 
more  for  speed.  Fox  Terrier  breeds  fol- 
lowed suit.  They  quickly  developed  a 
long,  lank  wastrel,  with  speed  enough 
for  short  dashes,  but  lacking  in  staying 
powers  and  so  big  that  he  could  no  more 
go  to  earth  with  Br'er  Fox  than  he  could 


fly.  This  huge  monstrosity  had  quite  a 
flight  in  the  show  ring,  but  in  the  hunt- 
ing field  his  career  was  short  and  sweet. 
Nowadays  the  hunt  has  changed  to  a 
mere  excuse  to  ride  'cross  country.  It 
is  not  a  real  fox  hunt,  but  a  wild  dash 
over  fences  and  fallows.  The  Fox  Ter- 
rier has  lost  his  original  job. 

Fox  Terrier  breeders  have  gradually 
come  back  to  a  reasonably  sized  dog — 
not  the  chunky  type  of  the  early  days, 
but  a  much  more  sensible  and  symmet- 
rical animal  than  the  giants  of  a  couple 
of  decades  back.  The  dog  built  on  the 
thoroughbred  lines,  with  his  long  head, 
his  clean  shoulders,  his  short  back,  and 
his  splendid  legs  and  feet,  is  a  perfect 
gem.  A  good  Fox  Terrier — and  we  see 
any  number  of  them  at  the  show — is  just 
about  the  acme  of  beauty  and  symmetry. 

The  Present  Terrier 

Of  course,  there  have  been  those  who 
have  raised  a  howl  about  the  supposed 
lack  of  gameness  and  stamina  in  the 
modern  dog.  Granted  that  few  Fox 
Terriers  to-day  are  ever  called  upon  to 
rout  out  a  fox.  Granted  that  a  man 
is  not  very  prone  to  risk  two  hundred 
or  more  dollars'  worth  of  terrier  to 
prove  that  he  is  game.  But  granting 
these  things  is  not  any  acknowledgment 
of  lack  of  willingness  or  ability  on  the 
part  of  the  dog.  In  fact,  we  often  hear 
of  the  less  favored  brothers  and  sisters 
of  bench  champions  who  have  displayed 
all  the  proverbial  spunk  and  spirit  of  the 
old-time  heroes.  Those  who  have  had 
Fox  Terriers  on  a  country  place  and 
given  them  the  opportunity  to  make 
good  on  vermin,  all  give  them  the  high- 
est recommendations. 

To  turn  now  to  the  smooth  Fox  Ter- 
rier in  America:  we  are  again  confronted 
by  more  material  than  space,  but  I  will 
tell  something  of  the  rise  of  the  various 
leading  kennels. 

The  oldest  of  our  great  kennels,  which 
has  had  a  continuous  history,  is  the  War- 
ren, started  before  1880  by  Messrs. 
Lewis  and  Winthrop  Rutherfurd,  and 
carried  on  since  the  unfortunate  death 
of  the  former  by  the  younger  brother. 
Three  cracks  of  the  early  days  of  these 
kennels  were  Active,  Chance,  and  Tus- 
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sle — all  winners  in  the  eighties.  Their 
first  good  homebred  was  Joker,  who 
came  out  in  1882.  He  was  by  Nailer, 
a  son  of  the  good-legged  Buff,  out  of 
Active.  Since  the  days  of  this  Joker, 
the  Warren  Kennels  have  seldom  been 
without  a  stormer  of  their  own  breed- 
ing, and  I  believe  that  I  am  correct  in 
saying  that  Mr.  Rutherfurd  has  won 
the  cup  at  New  York  for  the  best  team 
of  four  with  a  quartet  of  his  own 
breeding,  and  that  he  is  the  only  fancier 
who  has  this  great  honor.  Bowstring 
and  Royal  were  two  other  winners  of 
the  early  days  of  these  kennels. 

American  Popularity 


It  was  in  1886  that  the  first  real  boom 
took  place.  Mr.  August  Belmont  and 
Mr.  John  E.  Thayer  had  both  been 
active  in  importing  and  they  had  strong 
strings.  The  Rutherfurds  were  on  deck 
and  the  late  Edward  Kelley  was  always 
to  be  counted  on  to  show  a  good  one  or 
two.  Mr.  Belmont  had  the  all-white 
dog  Lucifer,  a  very  taking  sort  of  ter- 
rier, though  light  in  eye  and  weak  in 
muzzle.  Bacchanal  was  another  of  his 
— a  very  even  terrier  barring  his  legs 
and  feet.  In  bitches  he  had  two  very 
good  ones  in  Diadem  and  Marguerite. 
A  little  later  he  had  Safty,  a  larger  bitch 
and  not  so  good,  but  more  than  useful 
when  a  team  of  four  was  to  be  made  up 
for  the  show. 

Mr.  Thayer  has  the  imported  Rich- 
mond Olive,  the  best  bitch  of  the  day 
and  probably  the  best  Fox  Terrier  seen 
in  this  country  up  to  that  time.  She 
weighed  about  eighteen  pounds — which 
was  larger  than  the  average  in  her  day — 
and  was  a  beautifully  built  one,  her 
worst  fault  being  her  rather  indifferent 
spirit.  Two  other  good  bitches  in  the 
Thayer  string  were  Belgrave  Primrose, 
bought  from  the  Warren  Kennels,  and 
Richmond  Dazzle,  one  of  George  Ra- 
per's  breeding  who  was  imported  in 
1887.  Best  of  his  dogs  was  Raby 
Mixer,  a  shelly  type  of  dog  for  this  time, 
and  one  whose  head  was  not  to  be  over- 
looked. 

The  Messrs.  Rutherfurd  have  Splauger, 
who  did  considerable  winning;  Cornwall 
Duchess,  a  tiny  lady  of  under  fourteen 


pounds,  but  full  of  quality  and  Terrier 
fire,  and  their  American-bred  Lady 
Warren  Mixture,  bred  by  the  late 
W.  T.  McAlees,  sired  by  Mr.  Thayer's 
dog  out  of  a  Warren  bitch. 

Mr.  Kelley  brought  over  the  famous 
Spice,  but  he  was  long  since  past  his 
prime  when  he  landed  on  our  shores  and 
he  died  a  year  or  so  after  his  importa- 
tion. This  fancier  then  got  a  son  of  the 
old  dog,  Earl  Leycester,  not  a  wonder- 
fully high-class  dog  though  decidedly 
taking  in  the  ring. 

In  the  late  eighties  there  were  no  end 
of  importations — it  being  a  sort  of  game 
at  which  the  last  dog  over  was  apt  to  be 
the  first  in  the  prize  list.  This  was 
the  more  remarkable  for  there  was  the 
greatest  kind  of  variation  in  type;  but 
this  was  the  uncertain  transition  period 
during  which  the  style  of  Terrier  we 
now  know  was  developed.  Mr.  Bel- 
mont brought  over  Dusky  Trap,  the 
Rutherfurds  had  Raffle,  and  Mr.  Thay- 
er, Dona — to  mention  the  best  in  each 
of  the  leading  strings  in  the  early  nine- 
ties. The  best  of  the  American  bred 
was  Mr.  Belmont's  Blemton  Victor  II, 
by  Dusky  Trap  ex  Verdict.  A  year  or 
so  after  this,  Warren  Safeguard,  a  dog 
who  won  at  New  York  in  1895,  came 
over.  He  was  a  big  winner  and  sired 
a  lot  of  more  than  useful  ones  for  his 
purchaser.  It  was  about  this  time,  too, 
that  Mr.  Thayer  dropped  out  of  the 
game. 

Mr.  George  H.  Gooderham,  of  To- 
ronto, with  the  aid  of  "Charlie"  Lyn- 
don, his  kennel  manager,  began  to  make 
things  interesting  with  his  famous  string 
of  Nor  folks.  His  famous  Veracity  and 
Handicraft  cleaned  up  things  in  ap- 
proved style,  and  there  was  always  a 
string  of  Norfolks  to  see  to  it  that  the 
lion's  share  of  the  honors  went  over  to 
Canada.  Claude  Duval,  a  beautiful 
dog,  clean  cut  and  sound,  came  over  in 
1899,  but  was  beaten  for  the  best  in  the 
show  by  Handicraft,  who  reigned  su- 
preme as  the  best  bitch  in  America,  till 
the  debut  of  her  home-bred  kennel  mate, 
Norfolk  Dark  Blue,  the  best  one  ever 
bred  by  the  Canadian  fancier. 

In  1901  Mr.  F.  H.  Farwell  made  his 
first  entry  at  New  York  with  a  Norfolk 
dog    called    Victorious.      He    did    not, 
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however,  live  up  to  his  name,  being  past 
his  prime,  and  his  ambitious  owner, 
after  a  couple  of  equally  disastrous  pur- 
chases, commissioned  George  Thomas  to 
get  together  the  makings  of  the  now 
famous  Sabine  Kennels.  In  1903  he 
had  the  great  Sabine  Result,  recently 
imported,  who  was  beaten  by  Norfolk 
Parader.  This  was  not  as  it  should  have 
been,  for  Result  was  a  glorious  dog  and 
he  proved  invaluable  at  stud,  siring  half 
a  dozen  or  more  champions.  An  early 
bitch  of  quality  was  Sabine  Lavender. 
The  Toronto  fancier  dropped  out  after 
this,  and  the  Texas  Kennels  have  been 
righting  it  out  with  the  Warrens,  both  of 
them  showing  home-breds. 

In  1904,  Mr.  C.  K.  Harley,  of  San 
Francisco,  entered  the  game  with  a 
string  collected  for  him  by  Lyndon  and 
containing  about  the  pick  of  George  Ra- 
per's  kennels,  but  the  Coast  fancier,  af- 
ter a  few  seasons,  dropped  out.  Major 
Carnochan,  one  of  the  old-timers,  has 
also  been  absent  from  the  list  of  exhibi- 
tors for  some  years.  Mr.  Ingwersen,  of 
Chicago,  has  recently  been  succeeded  by 
some  nice  terriers  shown  by  the  Vick- 
ery  Kennels  —  better  known  for  their 
Airedales  and  sporting  dogs. 

There  are  always  a  scattering  number 
of  small  owners  all  over  the  country, 
who  support  local  shows  and  who  once 


in  a  while  make  a  dash  at  New  York, 
but  the  bulk  of  the  winnings  is  made 
by  the  Sabines  and  the  Warrens.  They 
have  both  turned  out  an  amazing  num- 
ber of  good  home-breds,  and  they  have 
even  sent  a  couple  of  their  best  over  the 
ocean  where  they  have  been  well  able 
to  hold  their  heads  high  even  in  the 
depth  of  English  competition.  Possibly 
the  Sabines  have  the  better  of  it  in  num- 
bers of  champions,  but  in  my  opinion 
the  one  best  smooth  Fox  Terrier  that 
has  been  produced  by  American  breed- 
ers is  Warren  Remedy,  who  at  her  best 
was  about  as  near  perfection  as  a  dog 
man  ever  hopes  to  see. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  things 
in  Fox  Terrierdom  is  the  great  number 
of  very  high  quality  home-breds  that  we 
see.  Of  course,  the  majority  of  these 
have  come  out  of  the  big  kennels,  but 
what  they  can  do  can  ceitainly  be  done 
by  the  smaller  owners,  for  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  in  most  cases  the  great- 
est number  of  good  home-breds  come 
from  the  more  modest  establishment-. 
There  is  certainly  enough  good  blood  in 
the  country  to  give  our  breeders  the  ma- 
terial with  which  to  work.  The  oppor- 
tunity is  here,  and  the  increasing  number 
of  Fox  Terrier  enthusiasts  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  that  opportunity  will  not  be 
wasted. 


CAME  by  a  market  today,  and  paused  to  look  in  the  window  dressed  for  the 
holidays.  There  were  chickens  and  guinea  fowl  and  turkeys  garnished  with 
holly,  and,  in  a  corner,  their  poor  limp  legs  stretched  out,  the  brown  bodies  of  two 
rabbits.  I  looked  at  them  with  a  gulp  of  pity,  wild  things  brought  to  this 
ignominious  end  in  a  city  market.  Yet  even  as  I  gazed,  jostled  by  the  hurrying 
crowds,  memories  of  other  days  came  back  in  ironical  contrast. 

All  Autumn  the  parsley  tops  in  the  garden  had  been  nibbled  by  rabbits.  After  the 
bleak  November  frosts  had  come  and  the  garden  was  brown  and  bare  the  dogs,  sniffing 
about  one  day,  started  a  withered  cauliflower  into  l.fe  and  chased  it  madly  into  the  woods. 
But  it  was  not  very  thrilling  to  hunt  in  your  own  garden— not  for  a  boy  at  any  rate.  Not 
till  after  the  snow  had  settled  in  the  woods,  and  the  football  season  was  over  (the  footballs 
were  black  rubber  spheres,  and  we  kicked  them),  and  the  early  skating  spoiled,  did  one  get 
down  the  old  shotgun  and  trail  the  December  cottontail.  That  shotgun  was  a  marvelous 
heavy  affair — a  smooth  bore  rifle,  really — muzzle  loading,  and  even  in  my  boyhood  there 
had  begun  to  be  trouble  in  securing  the  caps.  We  rammed  home  four  fingers  of  powder 
and  a  palm  full  of  double-B  shot  for  rabbits;  and  if  our  red  woolen  mittens,  which  had  no 
separate  fingers,  didn't  get  in  the  way  when  we  tried  to  pull  the  trigger  the  rabbit's  chances 
where  somewhat  slim.  Once  Peter  Sanborn  saw  a  rabbit  while  he  was  loading  his  gun 
and  shot  it  with  the  ramrod  in  his  excitement.  I  saw  him  do  it,  but  we  could  never 
convince  anybody  else. 

How  cold  and  still  and  dark  those  December  woods  used  to  be !  Yet  how  brightly 
the  trailing  evergreen  used  to  peep  through  the  snow  in  sunny  clearings,  and  the  red  eye-berries 
where  the  partridges  had  scratched  them  up.  The  rabbits  were  thickest  in  the  stands  of 
very  young  pine  on  the  edge  of  the  big  woods,  and  as  we  followed  the  fresh  tracks  through 
the  tangle  the  branches  brushed  their  "frosty  pepper"  in  our  noses.  Sometimes  we  hunted 
in  couples  and  the  dogs  went  with  us,  baying  down  the  forest  aisles  or  through  the  thickets. 
Sometimes  we  went  cjuite  alone,  and  those  were  the  times  I  remember  best;  for  then  there 
was  a  certain  chill  ana  lonely  majesty  in  the  woods  which  made  one  almost  forget  rabbits 
for  a  time,  and  though  the  old  gun  was  held  in  readiness  and  the  eyes  unconsciously  rested 
in  the  undergrowth,  it  was  the  mournful  whisper  of  the  wind  your  ears  heard — like  a  voice 
wandering  amid  the  dusk  of  the  pines  and  hemlocks. 

Your  gun  finally  spoke  with  a  tremendous  reverberation,  and  nearly  kicked  your  shoulder 
out  of  joint.  But  the  little  brown  body  lay  still  on  the  snow  and  made  red  spots.  How 
warm  it  was!  Somehow  a  gulp  of  pity  used  to  choke  you,  even  in  those  days,  even  as 
you  were  loading  up  again !  Coming  home  with  your  bag  was  a  wonderful  experience, 
one  of  those  experiences  which  lie  away  in  the  memory,  never  quite  forgotten — a  cool, 
solemn,  brooding  picture  which  long  years  after  may  cause  you  to  wander  blind  upon  a  city 
street — as  I  did  today.  A  frail,  chill  green  was  the  sunset,  just  tinged  with  orange  where 
it  melted  into  the  upper  blue.  The  dark  woods  were  behind  you.  In  front  the  stubble 
field  and  then  the  pasture  lay  under  snow  and  a  purple  veil  hung  in  the  orchard  as  you 
came  through.  In  all  the  world  there  was  no  sound,  and  it  was  very  cold.  It  was  a 
lonely,  solemn,  dead  world  and  spoke  of  strange  things  disturbingly.  Then  suddenly  your 
dog  barked  and  you  saw  below  the  orchard  ridge  the  red  window  squares  of  home.  The 
evening-  lamps  were  lit.  Behind  you  was  coming  on  the  night.  The  last  green  was 
fading  in  the  west.  The  evening  lamps  glowed  brighter  red.  Your  boots  squeaked  in  the 
snow  as  you  hastened  toward  those  friendly  squares  of  light. 

On  such  another  day  we  brought  home  the  Christmas  tree  out  of  the  dark  forest  to  the 
red  glow  of  our  evening  lamps  and  hearth.  Never  so  much  as  in  December  was  our  house 
a  friendly  refuge  amid  a  loved  but  lonely  Nature  which  after  all  led  a  separate  existence  of 
its  own.  The  solemn  green  sunset  drew  the  spirit  out,  the  warm  red  glow  drew  it  in  and 
wrapped  it  round  protectingly.  And  both  adventures  were  thrilling.  And  neither  happens 
any  more— which  is  one  of  the  many  tragedies  of  growing  up. 
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There  was  wide  wandering  for  the 
greediest  eye, 

To  peer  about  upon  variety ; 

Far  'round  the  horizon  s  crystal  air  to 
skim, 

And  trace  the  dwindled  edgings  of 
its  brim; 

To  picture  out  the  quaint  and  curious 
bending 

Of  a  fresh  ivoodland  alley,  never  end- 
ing; 


Or  by  the  bowery  clefts  and  leafy 
shelves, 

Guess  where  the  jaunty  streams  re- 
fresh  themselves. 

I  gazed  awhile,  and  felt  as  light,  and 
free 

As  though  the  fanning  wings  of  Mer- 
cury 

Had  play'd  upon  my  heels:  I  was 
light  hearted, 

And  many  pleasures  to  my  vision 
started." 


ROBABLY  Keats  never 
climbed  a  higher  mountain 
than  Ben  Nevis.  Probably, 
also,  that  is  why  he  so  keenly 
appreciated  all  the  fresh 
beauty  which  early  dawn  un- 
folds about  the  lower  peaks.  He  knew 
no  awful  grandeur  to  eclipse  the  lesser 
heights,  no  "hostile  mountains,  where 
the  hair-poised  snowslide  shivers."  His 
feeling  for  broad  prospects  was  intense, 
and  doubtless  had  his  experience  been 
higher  we  should  be  richer  by  some  won- 
derful interpretations  of  exclusive  sum- 
mits. What  he  did  leave,  however,  is  as 
intimate  and  personal  as  all  the  country 
that  we  live  and  summer  in  year  by 
year. 

Commonly,  however,  we  know  our 
familiar  country  only  bit  by  bit  like  con- 
nected rooms,  because  climbing  as  a  sport 
has  still  but  a  slender  grip  upon  the 
imaginations  of  the  general  army  of  va- 
cationists. We  have  learned  it  by  de- 
crees as  we  have  traveled  over  it  and 
have  made  out  of  it  a  whole  simply  by 
the  continuity  of  memory.  Its  full  ap- 
preciation required  a  more  unified  con- 
ception, such  as  comes  to  one  when  on 
some  fair  morning  from  a  commanding 
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eminence  it  bursts  upon  us  like  the  Pa- 
cific upon  stout  Balboa  in  his  tree  upon 
a  peak  in  Darien. 

"Quite  the  oddest  feature  of  moun- 
taineering in  America  is  this,"  says  Car- 
lyle  Ellis;  "almost  no  other  sport  is  an 
untasted  experience  to  so  many  people ; 
yet  more  persons  have  the  means,  phy- 
sique and  temperament  to  enjoy  it  than 
there  are  motorists,  canoeists,  cyclists 
and  aeroplanists  combined.  This  is,  of 
course,  not  a  matter  of  mere  statistics; 
but  it  is  a  confident  estimate  kept 
well  within  bounds."  Nevertheless,  that 
climbing  of  the  sort  that  is  open  to 
everybody  upon  mountains  which  pre- 
sent no  difficulties  is  to  play  a  steadily 
increasing  part  in  the  scheme  of  vaca- 
tionists is  one  of  the  clearly  indicated 
tendencies  of  our  outdoor  life.  This  as- 
sertion may  safely  be  predicated  upon  the 
flourishing  and  proselyting  mountain- 
eering clubs  which  are  already  in  exist- 
ence, but  may  in  the  future  find  an  even 
more  substantial  basis.  Year  after  year 
the  mountain  resorts  within  a  two  weeks' 
vacation  radius  of  the  large  centers  are 
drawing  more  and  more  visitors  whose 
limited  time  is  a  precious  period  for  gath- 
ering all  the  possible  experiences  of  the 
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EASTWARD    FROM    THE    SUMMIT  OF    MARCY.      MT.    HAYSTACK    IN    FOREGROUND 


wild  country.  The  mountain  tops  have 
become  one  of  their  perennial  attractions. 
Indeed,  a  frequent  question  in  the  Adi- 
rondacks  now  is,  "How  many  mountains 
have  you  climbed?" 

The  Appalachian  Mountain  Club  of 
Boston  is  the  most  prominent  of  Eastern 
organizations.  It  holds  regular  out- 
ings, summer  and  winter,  which  are 
much-heralded  events  among  the  mem- 
bership. In  Vermont  is  the  recently  or- 
ganized Green  Mountain  Club,  one  of 
the  chief  objects  of  which  is  to  make  the 
climbs  of  that  verdant  State  more  feas- 
ible and  better  known.  From  the  top 
of  Mt.  Mansfield  in  Vermont  the  most 
interesting  climbing  country  in  the  East 
is  in  full  view.  A  concrete  pillar  has 
been  erected  on  the  summit  and  on  it  is 
a  copper  dial,  the  radii  of  which  point  to 
the  different  peaks  on  the  sky  line.  East- 
ward in  the  White  Mountains  is  Mt. 
Washington,  with  its  famous  cog  rail- 
way for  making  the  ascent.  Mt.  Mans- 
field has  its  carriage  road  on  the  eastern 
side,  to  the  Summit  House,  and  one  may 
there  get  the  view  with  none  of  the  ex- 
ertion, which  adds  such  a  zest  to  the  in- 
teresting climb  up  the  winding  trail  on 


the  western  side.  Westward  are  the 
bristling  peaks  of  the  Adirondacks,  with 
Marcy  towering  above  them  all.  They 
line  the  farther  shore  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  appearing  to  rise  almost  from  the 
water's  edge.  But  the  appearance  is  de- 
ceitful. They  are  spread  over  a  vast 
country  and  give  real  point  to  the 
query,  "How  many  mountains  have  you 
climbed?" 

Here  in  the  Adirondacks  are  condi- 
tions more  nearly  analogous  to,  though 
less  imposing  than,  those  in  the  western 
mountains,  so  charmingly  described  by 
Mr.  Ellis.  The  country  is  a  real  wil- 
derness, unbroken  on  all  of  the  moun- 
tains save  for  foot  trails.  One  must 
climb  for  the  view,  but  if  he  goes  for 
the  sport  of  climbing  there  is  always  the 
panorama  for  a  reward.  From  each  van- 
tage the  prospect  is  surprisingly  different. 

One  would  think  that  from  the  eleva- 
tion of  a  high  mountain  top  the  sur- 
rounding country  would  lose  much  of 
its  individuality  from  flattening.  This 
may  be  true  where  there  are  no  other 
considerable  elevations  and  the  landscape 
is  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  different 
spotting  of  pasture  and  woodland,  with 
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occasional  villages.  But  when  there  are 
mountains  of  equal  or  greater  propor- 
tions than  your  own  on  every  hand  there 
is  added  to  the  spotting  a  mass  and  a 
distinction  of  drawing  which  is  seldom 
even  partially  reproduced  elsewhere. 

One  of  the  chief  factors  in  favor  of 
such  climbing  is  that  absolutely  no  spe- 
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cial  equipment  is  needed.  However,  at- 
tention to  certain  details  will  add  some- 
thing to  the  ease  and  comfort  of  a  trip. 
Good,  stout  shoes,  preferably  water- 
proof, and  suitable  clothing  for  both  men 
and  women,  are  of  first  importance.  If 
the  trip  is  to  occupy  only  one  day,  lunch 
can  be  taken  from  headquarters.     It  is 


STORM    CLOUDS  OVER  AVALANCHE  LAKE 


pleasanter,  however,  to  cook  one  on  the 
summit.  For  this,  the  "Baby  Grand" 
cooking  outfit  which  I  described  in 
Outing  for  June,  1911,  is  light  and 
convenient.  It  will  sometimes  be  neces- 
sary to  add  a  fairly  large  pail,  as  water 
is  often  far  below  the  tops.  The  pail 
should   have   a  good   cover  or   a  slight 


tipping  may  slop  most  of  the  contents. 
Better  than  a  pail  is  a  small-necked  milk 
can  holding  six  or  eight  quarts,  having  a 
tightly  fitting  cover  and  pail  handle. 
The  addition  of  blankets,  and  possibly  of 
a  light  tent,  completes  the  climbing  out- 
fit and  makes  longer  trips  from  head- 
quarters  more   practicable.      The    ideal 
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procedure  is  leisurely  to  make  the  ascent 
one  day,  so  as  to  be  on  hand  for  the  sun- 
rise, and  to  come  down  the  next. 

Last  summer  I  made  a  little  climbing 
pilgrimage  in  the  Adirondack^.  The 
mountains  ascended  were  sometimes  far 
apart,  and  the  jumps  from  one  to  the 
other  were  made  by  autobus,  by  old- 
time  four-in-hands  and  even  by  train  and 
boat.  Only  three  times  was  it  neces- 
sary to  camp — accordingly  the  outfit 
carried  was  practically  negligible.  Not 
much  has  been  said  about  outings  of  this 
sort,  but  as  this  is  an  article  of  sugges- 
tion only  I  shall  omit  many  details  which 
can  be  gathered  from  the  Government 
topographic  maps  and   the  guide  books. 

The  maps  particularly  are  of  inesti- 
mable help  in  planning  a  vacation  trip 
of  any  sort  in  the  North  Woods.  All 
the  roads  and  streams  are  given,  but  the 
chief  feature  which  commends  them  to 
the  climber  is  that  they  show  every 
changing  elevation  of  twenty  feet.  With 
these  maps  and  a  compass  upon  the  top 
of  a  mountain,  every  other  mountain  and 
lake  can  be  identified  without  difficulty. 

Our  start  was  made  with  Pharaoh 
Mountain,  which  towers  alone,  like  a 
pyramid    of    Egypt,    just    southeast    of 
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Schroon  Lake.  Pharaoh  can  be  ascended 
and  the  return  made  to  Schroon  Lake 
in  a  day,  but  we  chose  to  camp  within 
about  a  mile  of  the  summit  so  as  to  be  on 
hand  for  the  sunrise.  Pharaoh  is  one  of 
the  lookout  stations  in  the  New  York 
State  system  of  fire  control  and  on  the 
top  is  a  wind-blown  shelter  with  a  tele- 
phone. From  Crane  Pond  the  telephone 
wire  follows  the  trail,  so  it  is  impossible 
to  go  astray,  though  there  are  several 
branch  trails  and  old  logging  roads 
leading  off. 

It  was  still  black  night  when  we  tum- 
bled out  and  prepared  a  hasty  breakfast. 
As  we  struggled  breathlessly  up  along 
the  telephone  wire  and  out  on  the  bare, 
wind-swept  crown  the  sun  was  just  com- 
ing a-tiptoe  upon  the  misty  mountain 
tops  and  a  jocund  day  was  hard  at  his 
heels.  Not  a  cloud  was  in  the  air  and 
from  our  dizzy  height  the  wind  had  long 
since  swept  any  vestige  of  night  fog.  But 
in  the  valleys  it  still  hung  sluggishly. 
Pharaoh  Lake,  under  our  feet,  was  like 
a  handful  of  steam  which  slowly  broke 
and  dissipated,  uncovering  the  blue  sur- 
face of  the  water  and  two  boats  of  early 
fishermen.  Paradox  Lake  was  invisible, 
but  we  located   it  by  a  slowly  lifting 
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cloud  bank  in  a  cleft  of  the  mountains. 

From  the  top  of  Pharaoh  a  practically 
unbroken  area  of  wild  forest  and  lake  is 
spread  out,  reaching  all  the  way  from 
the  range  behind  Lake  George  north  to 
the  broken  line  of  Marcy,  Haystack, 
Dix,  Mclntyre  and  all  the  other  giants 
of  the  Great  Peaks.  Eastward  is  the 
long,  silvery  line  of  Champlain,  and 
westward  ridge  after  ridge  of  lesser 
heights. 

The  wonder  of  such  a  scene  cannot 
be  taken  in  at  once,  nor  in  any  other  way 
than  by  absorption.  So  we  found  a 
shelter  from  the  early  morning  wind  on 
the  sunny  side  of  a  ledge  and  watched 
the  changes  come  over  the  face  of  the 
wilderness.  Gradually  all  of  the  little 
patches  of  cloud  in  the  deeper  valleys 
and  over  the  ponds  and  lakes  disap- 
peared, and  almost  immediately  reap- 
peared above,  "clouds  pure  and  white  as 
flocks  new  shorn  and  fresh  from  the 
clear  brook."  They  cast  shadows  of 
deeper  green  on  the  nearer  forest  and  of 
dark  blue  over  the  distant  ranges. 

A  forest  fire  was  burning  off  to  the 
southeast,  but  it  was  of  small  extent  and 
we  had  learned  at  the  warden's  cabin, 
where  we  had  camped  overnight,  that  it 


was  well  under  control.  Nevertheless, 
as  the  sun  mounted  higher  and  the  (lew- 
dried  out  of  the  forest,  the  smoke  in- 
creased slightly  in  volume.  The  fisher- 
men gave  it  up  and  rowed  ashore  to  a 
belated  breakfast,  the  far  glint  of  their 
oar  blades  flashing  up  to  us  over  a  mile 
away  and  more  than  twelve  hundred  feet 
above  them.  After  a  mid-morning  lunch, 
prepared  in  a  little  stone  fireplace  wrhich 
some  previous  climbers  had  built,  we 
turned   reluctantly  downward. 

Our  next  climb  was  up  Baldface 
Mountain,  at  Indian  Lake.  Snowy 
Mountain,  the  location  of  another  fire 
service  station,  is  higher  and  the  fire 
warden  had  tents  on  the  summit  in 
w7hich  he  entertained  climbers  overnight 
and  provided  meals.  But  we  chose  Bald- 
face  because  of  Norman  Shawr,  the  her- 
mit, whose  little  shack  and  garden  patch 
is  beside  the  lake  at  the  very  start  of  the 
trail.  There  the  climbing  larder  may 
be  augmented  with  green  corn  in  the 
husk,  for  roasting,  with  potatoes  just 
out  of  the  hill  and  with  a  pail  of  cold 
water  from  the  hermitage  spring.  If 
word  has  been  sent  on  to  the  hermit  be- 
forehand, the  corn  will  be  ready  roasted 
and   will   be  served   hot  from  the  ashes 
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upon  the  rough  tables  of  the  tidy  little 
yard. 

Another  party  was  stocking  up  at  the 
hermitage,  so  we  joined  forces  and 
roasted  our  corn,  boiled  coffee  and  fried 
bacon  high  above  the  long,  slender  ten 
miles  of  Indian  Lake. 

The  Great  Peaks  are  the  real  center 
of  Adirondack  climbing.  They  are  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  ancient  Couch-sa- 
rage,  the  Dismal  Wilderness  of  the  In- 
dians and  now  the  most  primal  portion 
of  the  North  Woods.  There  is  choice 
of  not  two  or  three  summits  but  of  more 
than  a  dozen  which  form  the  ragged  sky 
line  bordering  the  southern  side  of  Keene 
Valley  and  Lake  Placid.  The  auto  stage 
dropped  us  at  Tahawus,  ten  miles  south 
of  the  Tahawus  Club.  At  the  club  some 
special  accommodations  are  provided  for 
travelers  over  the  Indian  Pass  and 
Marcy  trails  which  start  here.  They 
are  privileged  to  stay  for  a  night  only 
when  room  is  available,  and  provisions 
and  sometimes  a  guide  can  be  obtained. 
With  a  guide  one  has  the  use  of  club 
boats  in  ferrying  across  lakes  and  is  saved 
much  uncertainty  and  delay  over  the 
confusing  trails,  many  of  which  are  un- 
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fortunately  not  marked.  This  is  a  very 
real  and  unusual  hospitality  from  a  club 
whose  chief  desire  is  for  quietness  and 
seclusion. 

The  older  Adirondack  writers  have 
described  Indian  Pass  as  "awful"  and 
"terrible,"  and  as  many  other  things 
which  make  the  skin  creep  and  the  blood 
congeal.  It  was  the  ancient  home  of 
the  Stonish  Giants,  those  ogres  of  Iro- 
quois superstition,  concerning  whom 
they  had  most  exact  information  both 
as  to  abode  and  reality!  It  is  wild  and 
rugged  and  unusually  beautiful  even  for 
the  Adirondacks.  It  is  even  stupendous, 
but  only  as  mountains,  clefts  and  passes 
go  in  any  of  our  Eastern  States.  One 
should  approach  it,  then,  not  in  awe,  but 
with  a  mind  open  to  its  higher  beauties. 
From  Lake  Henderson  it  appears  as  a 
deep  cleft  between  Wallface  Mountain 
and  Mt.  Mclntyre.  At  first  the  trail 
winds  very  gently  upward,  crossing  and 
recrossing  Indian  Pass  Brook.  Then  it 
points  more  steeply,  gradually  leaving  the 
brook  sunk  in  the  gorge  below.  It  el- 
bows around  huge  boulders,  borders  lit- 
tle precipices  and  skirts  overhanging 
ledges   which    would    give    snug   haven 
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from  any  storm  with  room  for  the  hre 
besides. 

The  gorge  grows  constantly  deeper. 
At  one  point  we  climbed  down  into  it 
and  found  the  bottom  strewn  with  rocks 
as  large  as  houses,  with  no  brook  visible, 
although  it  was  audible  far  down  be- 
low. We  found  where  some  of  the  boul- 
ders had  tumbled  together  to  make  a  sort 
of  cave.  By  climbing  into  this  the  water 
was  reached.  It  was  clear  as  crystal  and 
ice  cold.  From  Summit  Rock  one  could 
leap  into  the  gorge,  but  found  it  neces- 
sary to  crane  his  neck  to  see  the  top  of 
Wall  face  opposite. 

After  a  leisurely  lunch  on  the  rock  we 
returned  to  the  club  and  set  out  the  fol- 
lowing morning  for  Marcy.  Two  things 
should  be  seen  en  route,  both  of  them  off 
the  beaten  path.  One  is  the  Falls  of  the 
Opalescent,  the  "Hanging  Spear"  of  the 
Indians.  It  is  fifteen  minutes'  walk 
from  the  foot  of  the  Plowed  Lands, 
down  the  trail  on  the  left-hand  bank  of 
the  Opalescent.  After  the  long  approach 
in  the  Broken  Water  Rapids  the  stream 
drops  off  precipitately,  a  filmy,  gleaming 
strand,  into  the  darker  water  of  the  pool 
below. 


Going  north  around  the  Plowed  Lands, 
the  trail  forks  to  the  left  for  Lake  Col- 
den,  the  right-hand  branch  going  up 
Marcy.  Taking  the  Colden  trail,  one 
comes  in  a  few  steps  to  a  tight  little  log 
lean-to  with  shingle  roof,  maintained 
there  by  the  Tahawus  Club  for  climbers 
over  Marcy,  who  may  use  it  for  a  night. 
Beyond  the  lean-to  is  Lake  Colden,  which 
is  skirted-  on  the  left  to  reach  Avalanche 
Lake,  the  highest  body  of  water  of  any 
size  in  Xew  York  State.  The  long, 
bare  slides  of  rock  down  which  ava- 
lanches are  precipitated  from  Mt.  Colden 
are  covered  with  rushing  water  during 
a  summer  shower.  Avalanche  Lake 
forms  a  pass  to  Keene  Valley,  but  it  was 
formerly  necessary,  before  a  pole  bridge 
was  built,  to  wade  hip-deep  around  the 
face  of  the  precipice  on  the  west.  If 
you  have  a  guide,  he  will  tell  you  the 
story  of  the  prim  lady  tourist  who  was 
being  carried  very  reluctantly  through 
pig-a-back,  and  whom  her  unregenerate 
guide  continually  admonished  to  "Hitch 
up,  Matilda."  In  memory  of  which  the 
pole  bridge  is  now  so  called. 

The  little  log  lean-to  at  the  forks  of 
the   trail   is   a  delightful  place  to  camp 
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overnight.  At  least  I  suppose  it  is.  I 
felt  of  the  soft  balsam  bed,  laid  by  the 
hospitable  Tahawus  Club,  looked  at  the 
tight  shingle  roof  and  at  the  threatening 
sky  outside.  It  was  late  afternoon  and 
rain  was  impending.  But  sunrise  from 
Marcy  is  far  famed  and  was  to  be  the 
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culmination  of  our  trip.  We  had  John 
Bradford  as  guide  from  the  club  and  he 
knew  the  excellence  of  that  bed.  He 
knew  also  what  a  long,  steep  pull  it  is 
from  the  log  lean-to  to  the  fork  of  the 
trail  between  Marcy  and  Skylight,  close 
to  the  top.     And  he  knew  that  in  a  rain 
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the  bough  lean-to  up  there  by  timber  line 
would  be — well,  would  be  neither  logs 
nor  shingles  nor  dry  in  any  noticeable  de- 
gree. His  opinion  we  solicited.  He 
studied  the  weather  long  and  thought- 
fully. 

"Well,"    at    last,    "if    it   should    rain 


pretty  good  to-night,  as  I  think  it  will, 
and  if  it  should  clear  off  by  daylight, 
which  you  can't  tell  about,  it  would  be 
a  peach  of  a  day.  They  always  do  say 
that  it's  clear  on  Marcy  after  a  storm." 
We  took  the  chance  and  started.  John 
was  right.      It  certainly  did  rain  pretty 
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good.  It  didn't  drizzle,  nor  was  there 
a  cloudburst.  It  was  just  a  consistent, 
old-fashioned,  hard-working  rain.  We 
climbed  upward  in  it  until  it  was  too 
dark  to  see  the  trail,  and  then  groped  in 
a  moist  pack  for  the  candle-lantern.  Two 
hours  later  a  little  gleam  in  the  candle- 
light saved  us  from  walking  into  Lake 
Tear  of  the  Clouds.  A  hundred  yards 
beyond  were  the  fork  of  the  trail  and  the 
bough  lean-to.  We  spread  a  pack-cloth 
over  the  soggy  bed,  threw  another  over 
the  packs,  rolled  as  we  were  into  the 
blankets  and  were  oblivious  until  the 
first  dull  grayness  of  approaching  dawn. 
The  rain  still  fell,  and  the  saturated  roof 
of  the  lean-to  stopped  it  not  at  all,  but  it 
worried  us  not. 

The  rain  had  finally  stopped  but  a 
thick  fog  hung  over  the  mountain  tops. 
While  breakfast  was  cooking  the  mist 
was  suddenly  pierced  by  a  thin  rift  of 
sunshine  and  as  quickly  closed.  Then 
came  another  shaft,  disclosing  the  sum- 
mit of  Marcy  for  seconds  only.  Pres- 
ently came  a  third,  with  a  perceptible 
brightening. 

"Every  little  bit,"  encouraged  John, 
from  his  absorption  in  frying  a  cake, 
"added  to  what  you've  got,  makes  a  little 
bit  more." 

The  sun  shone,  but  it  was  hardly  a 
perfect  day.  There  was  a  little  haze  in 
the  air  which  thickened  with  the  dis- 
tance, so  that  far  prospects  were  slightly 
overcast.  But  the  wonderful,  hurrying 
clouds  made  up  for  all.  On  the  crown 
of  Marcy  we  were  just  above  them  or  at 


times  barely  submerged — occasionally  un- 
derneath. The  grizzled  old  peak  was 
upholding  the  honor  of  his  Indian  name, 
Tahawus,  "He  Splits  the  Sky."  Among 
all  the  dizzying  prospects  of  the  morning 
the  clouds  sprang  insistently  to  first 
place.  They  came  singly  and  in  squads 
and  platoons,  charging  up  out  of  the  dis- 
tance beyond  Colden  and  Mclntyre  and 
rushed  by  in  the  notch  between  Marcy 
and  Skylight.  Others  vaulted  clear  over 
us  or  covered  us  one  instant  with  their 
cold,  clammy  blanket,  only  to  leave  us 
warm  and  grateful  in  the  sunshine 
while  they  volleyed  eastward  over  Hay- 
stack, Noonmark,  Nipple  Top  and  Dix. 

It  was  almost  dark  when  Upper  Au- 
sable  Lake  was  reached,  where  there  are 
good  lean-tos  which  the  Ausable  Club 
allows  climbers  to  use.  From  there  al- 
most all  of  the  Great  Peaks  can  be 
climbed  with  only  a  day's  absence  from 
headquarters  for  each.  In  some  in- 
stances two  or  three  can  be  conquered  at 
once. 

At  the  Ausable  Club  and  in  Keene 
Valley  and  Lake  Placid  there  is  a  strong 
climbing  spirit,  and  records  are  even 
made  and  broken,  though  unofficially.  It 
is  doubtful  if  official  records  will  ever  be 
kept  for  climbing  in  the  Adirondacks. 
They  could  not  be  records  for  height, 
for  anyone  can  easily  climb  any  peak, 
and  wTould  therefore  have  to  be  for  speed 
in  getting  up  and  down  or  for  the  num- 
ber of  peaks  in  one  day.  But  one  of  the 
chief  pleasures  and  reasons  for  climbing 
is  to  linger  a  while  at  the  top, 
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PART  II 

HOW  TO  PLAY  THE  VOLLEYING  POSITION  WITH 

SUCCESS 


~""VHERE  are  two  general 
methods  of  winning  the 
volleying  position  —  by  a 
forcing  service  or  by  a 
forcing  shot  which  is  not 
a  service.  These  methods 
differ  in  appearance,  but  not  in  principle. 
Of  the  various  types  of  what  I  have 
called  forcing  services,  the  most  distinc- 
tive is,  of  course,  the  twist  service.  And 
if  we  begin  to  analyze  this  we  shall  find 
out  exactly  what  is  implied  by  the  word 
forcing  when  it  is  used  to  qualify  a  ten- 
nis shot. 

The  twist  service  was  invented  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  server  time  enough 
to  run  into  the  net  before  the  striker 
could  make  his  return  and  also  of  sur- 
prising the'  striker  by  an  unexpected 
bound,  so  that  if  he  did  make  a  return 
at  least  it  would  not  be  too  severe.  In 
theory  it  is  the  very  essence  of  a  forcing 
shot.  When  first  introduced  the  famous 
"break"  bothered  players  so  much  that 
some  of  them  could  not  even  touch  the 
ball  with  their  rackets.  When  they  did 
play  it  their  returns  were  unprepared 
jabs  which  were  extremely  ineffective,  so 
that  a  man  like  Ward  frequently  either 
made  an  ace  with  his  twist  service  or 
found  himself  "camped"  at  the  net  per- 
fectly ready  to  volley  an  ace  from  the 
striker's  weak  return. 

But  the  twist  service  has  become  so 
thoroughly  understood  by  most  good 
players  that,  except  as  a  variant,  it  has 
lost  its  unusual  effectiveness.  It  is  hardly 
an  exaggeration  to  say  that  Bundy  is  the 
only  player  to-day  who  can  use  the  twist 
service    continuously   with    great    effect. 
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His  service  has  the  reverse  twist  and  not 
only  breaks  but  bounds  very  rapidly. 
McLaughlin,  on  the  other  hand,  uses  the 
twist  service  ideally  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  modern  player,  because  he 
varies  it  with  a  fast  ball  and  covers  up 
his  stroke  so  well  that  not  until  the  last 
instant  is  it  possible  to  see  whether  he  is 
going  to  play  a  twist  or  a  fast  ball. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  for  the 
player  who  has  become  familiar  with  it, 
the  twist  service  is  not  difficult  to  return 
with  speed.  It  might  almost  be  put 
down  as  a  rule  that  in  the  great  major- 
ity of  cases  the  striker  must  play  it 
sharply  in  order  to  counteract  the  twist 
and  supply  direction.  The  slow  flight 
of  the  twist  service  is  ideal  for  giving  the 
server  time  to  reach  the  net  before  the 
striker  has  an  opportunity  to  play.  But 
with  the  break  properly  discounted  the 
striker  will  often  find  himself  in  perfect 
position  to  play  an  easy,  high  bound 
which  he  can  drive  down  hard  at  an  un- 
usual angle.  Moreover,  understanding 
the  break  as  we  do  now,  we  can  go  in 
much  farther  to  receive  the  twist  service. 
This  partly  discounts  the  time  advan- 
tage of  the  service  and  increases  the  pos- 
sible angle  of  the  return.  Let  me  repeat 
that  the  farther  in  a  striker  comes  the 
more  he  will  weaken  the  forcing  quality 
of  a  service;  for  the  essence  of  a  forcing 
stroke  is  to  gain  a  time  advantage. 

Before  going  further  into  the  question 
of  what  is  the  best  kind  of  forcing  serv- 
ice let  me  make  it  perfectly  clear  what 
I  mean  by  the  term  forcing.  A  great 
many  even  good  players  do  not  define 
sharply  the  difference  between  a  forcing 
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shot  and  an  ace.  And  lack  of  a  clear 
distinction  between  the  objects  of  these 
two  shots  leads  to  many  a  "foozle." 
There  are  two  kinds  of  aces,  the  inten- 
tional and  the  unintentional.  A  forcing 
shot  should  never  be  the  former,  though 
the  more  often  it  is  the  latter  the  better. 

A  forcing  shot  is  one  which  enables 
the  player  to  take  the  net  and  play  his 
opponent's  return.  Therefore,  unlike  an 
ace,  it  involves  the  idea  of  being  re- 
turned, and,  unlike  the  defensive  shot, 
it  is  not  played  to  save  one's  self  but  to 
gain  an  actual  advantage  in  position — to 
advance  definitely  toward  winning  the 
point. 

With  these  differences  clear  we  can 
ask  what  kind  of  service  most  success- 
fully allows  the  server  to  take  the  net. 
Clearly  it  must  not  be  too  swift.  For 
in  order  to  deliver  a  fast  service  the 
stroke  must  be  completed  with  full 
power  so  that  the  server  finds  it  difficult 
to  recover  his  balance  before  starting  for- 
ward. This  causes  an  appreciable  delay. 
In  other  words,  the  faster  the  service  the 
slower  the  start  to  the  net,  although 
there  is  less  time  to  reach  the  net.  The 
server,  delayed  in  his  start,  will  be  met 
by  the  return  before  he  is  half  way  up. 
He  will  be  caught  under  the  handicap 
probably  of  being  forced  to  play  defen- 
sively from  his  feet  instead  of  volleying 
offensively  as  he  had  planned  to  do.  This 
statement  takes  for  granted  that  the 
striker  has  made  a  good  return.  But 
what  if  he  has  not?  It  is  right  here 
that  we  touch  the  crux  of  the  server's 
problem.  Since  it  has  become  so  diffi- 
cult to  send  a  slow  service  such  as  the 
twist  without  finding  that  one  has 
gained  the  net  only  to  be  left  open  to  a 
possibly  unvolleyable  shot,  it  has  fallen 
to  the  server  to  play  in  such  a  way  that 
the  striker  cannot  make  a  strong  return. 

No  serve  has  been  discovered  which 
will  aid  the  server  to  take  the  net  as  the 
twist  service  did  in  its  first  youth.  It 
might  as  well  be  admitted  that  in  at- 
tempting to  take  the  net  the  server  is 
in  a  position  toward  the  striker  similar 
to  that  of  a  good  pitcher  toward  a  good 
batter.  The  pitcher  must  outguess  the 
batter  and  he  has  the  advantage  of  hav- 
ing first  guess.  In  exactly  the  same  way 
the  server  must  outguess  the  striker.  He 


cannot  mechanically  help  himself  to 
enough  time  to  reach  the  net  and  also 
compel  the  striker  to  play  into  his  hands. 
It  is  possible  to  serve  with  such  speed 
and  angle  that  the  striker  will  not  be 
able  to  reach  the  ball  but  to  attempt 
such  a  service  too  often  may  rapidly  in- 
crease one's  list  of  double  faults.  In 
one  of  the  most  important  matches  this 
past  season  an  attempt  to  serve  too  se- 
verely resulted  in  something  like  twenty- 
three  double  faults.  This  is  one  point 
less  than  enough  to  win  a  set — an  ex- 
treme lesson  in  serving  too  speedily.  And 
besides,  this  type  of  service  is  not  a 
forcing  service.  It  is  an  impossible  serv- 
ice to  follow  in  because  too  fast,  and  it 
therefore  does  not  come  into  the  prob- 
lems of  the  volleyer  except  indirectly. 
The  fast  service,  sent  for  the  purpose  of 
making  an  ace,  is  splendid  for  occasional 
use  because  it  permits  the  server  to  stay 
back  and  varies  the  pace  of  his  service. 
By  altering  the  speed  of  the  service  and 
by  not  attempting  to  take  the  net  with 
regularity  the  server  makes  it  much  eas- 
ier for  himself  to  win  the  net  when  he 
really  wants  it,  because  he  leaves  the 
striker  in  a  constant  state  of  doubt  as  to 
the  speed  of  the  service  and  the  position 
of  the  server. 

Go  in  Fast 

The  first  thing  then  for  the  would-be 
volleyer  to  learn  is  how  to  go  in  as  un- 
expectedly as  possible,  and  the  second 
thing  to  learn  is  to  go  in  quickly.  The 
more  quickly  a  man  can  go  in  the  less 
slowly  is  he  compelled  to  serve  in  order 
to  be  in  on  time.  Some  players  wait 
until  they  see  whether  their  serve  is 
good  and  then  make  a  wild  dash  for- 
ward. Don't  wait  to  find  out  anything 
about  your  service,  but  fly  the  second 
the  ball  is  hit.  Then  if  there  is  any 
time  to  spare  you  have  it  at  the  right 
place,  namely  at  the  end  of  the  sprint 
to  the  net,  where  a  little  extra  time  is  a 
most  valuable  assistance.  If  the  service 
is  bad  walk  back  and  serve  again,  not, 
however,  feeling  that  you  have  wasted 
energy  and  that  next  time  you  are  go- 
ing to  wait  and  see  what  happens  before 
you  run  your  heart  out.  The  net  posi- 
tion is  only  to  be  won  by  the  man  who 
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is  able  and  willing  to  be  exceedingly  en- 
ergetic. It  is  not  difficult  to  be  up  and 
in  for  two  sets,  but  in  a  hard  five-set 
match  there  comes  a  time  when  a  player 
has  to  show  real  courage. 

A  player  can  soon  find  out  how  fast 
a  service  he  can  logically  follow  to  the 
net.  I  have  tried  to  make  it  clear  that 
no  player  can  safely  go  forward  behind 
his  fastest  ball  and  that  it  is  also  use- 
less to  run  in  behind  a  serve  so  easy  that 
the  striker  can  return  it  like  a  bullet. 
The  constant  aim  of  the  server  trying  to 
win  the  net  must  be  to  keep  the  striker 
in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  and  to  this  end 
besides  changing  the  pace  of  his  service 
he  must  learn  to  place  his  service  with 
the  greatest  finesse. 

The   Value  of  Varied  Play 

Like  pace,  placing  should  constantly 
vary.  If  I  seem  to  repeat  the  word 
vary  often,  at  least  it  is  done  purposely. 
It  is  a  word  for  the  tennis  player  to 
have  ever  in  his  mind.  Just  as  the 
more  uncertain  the  striker  is  of  the  pace 
at  which  the  service  is  coming  to  him 
the  more  often  will  he  mistime  his 
stroke,  so  the  more  uncertain  he  is  of 
where  the  service  is  going  the  less  time 
will  he  have  to  prepare  himself  for  his 
shot.  We  all  know  what  happens  to  a 
badly  timed,  unprepared  stroke,  espe- 
cially if  the  volleyer  be  well  up  and  vol- 
leying surely.  Bad  timing  does  every- 
thing to  the  ball  except  what  the  striker 
intended  and  nearly  always  helps  the 
volleyer. 

Needless  to  say,  the  placing  of  the 
service  will  depend  on  the  position  taken 
by  the  striker.  If  he  plays  to  protect 
his  back  hand — incidentally  a  very  bad 
thing  to  do — there  will  be  a  chance  to 
play  so  wide  to  his  forehand  that  he  will 
have  only  just  enough  time  to  reach  the 
ball  and  the  server,  running  in,  will 
meet  an  easy  shot  to  volley.  Every  good 
server  knows  how  to  use  the  corners  and 
ought  to  be  able  to  cover  up  the  goal  of 
his  shot  until  the  ball  is  in  flight.  Play- 
ing the  corners  offers  an  elementary  les- 
son in  outguessing  the  striker.  But  like 
every  other  obvious  opening,  the  corners 
have  the  weakness  of  their  strength  for, 
from  the  very  beginning  of  his  career, 


every  player  has  had  practice  in  defend- 
ing himself  against  the  shot  sent  to  the 
place  where  he  isn't.  Nearly  every 
player  has  learned  then  to  drive  a  ball 
when  running  toward  it.  Moreover,  it 
is  naturally  easier  to  strike  a  ball  when 
moving  toward  it  than  when  moving 
away  from  it. 

This  is  why  I  think  that  in  my  own 
case  serving  into  the  corners  of  my  op- 
ponent's service  court  has  not  proved  as 
consistently  effective  —  when  trying  to 
win  an  opening  at  the  net — as  serving 
toward  the  center  of  the  service  court 
in  such  a  way  that  the  striker  has  to 
move  away  from  the  ball  in  order  to  play 
his  stroke  freely.  For  some  reason  the 
majority  of  players  are  more  apt  to  be 
caught  loafing  when  they  are  moving 
away  from  a  ball  than  when  moving  to- 
ward it.  If  you  serve  directly  at  a 
player  he  sees  instantly  that  he  must 
move  away  and  if  he  is  keen  he  will  step 
well  away  from  the  ball  and  then  come 
into  it.  To  aim  a  fast  ball  directly  at 
the  striker  is  often  as  conclusive  as  play- 
ing a  fast  one  to  the  corners.  In  one 
case  he  has  not  time  to  reach  the  ball 
and  in  the  other  to  get  out  of  the  way  of 
the  ball.  But  the  forcing  service  is 
played  with  the  best  effect  when  it  is 
placed  just  far  enough  away  from  the 
striker  to  tempt  him  to  think  that  he  is 
in  position  to  play  it  and  at  the  same 
time  just  near  enough  to  him  to  be  in- 
side of  his  normal  free  swing.  Nine 
times  out  of  ten  the  striker  will  not  move 
back  the  necessary  six  or  twelve  inches 
to  make  his  distance  away  from  the  ball 
the  right  one  and  his  stroke  will  be 
enough  cramped  to  put  it  off  a  little. 
In  other  words,  the  object  of  the  forcing 
shot  has  been  achieved — to  win  the  net 
and  to  be  attacked  there  not  by  a  first- 
rate  but  by  a  second-rate  shot. 

If  you  happen  to  use  a  service  that 
curves  inward  toward  the  body  of  a 
right-hand  player  when  you  serve  to  his 
forehand,  try  the  experiment  of  aiming 
your  shot  at  the  spot  where  the  striker 
would  most  like  to  have  it  land.  You 
will  see  how  often  he  will  fail  to  step 
back  to  allow  for  the  curve  of  the  ball  in 
flight  and  for  the  resultant  angle  of  the 
ball's  bound  and  how  often,  on  account 
of  this  failure  to  step  back,  you  will  meet 
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when  you  reach  the  net  an  imperfect  in- 
stead of  a  perfect  shot.  To  the  uninit- 
iated it  may  seem  exaggerated  to  talk 
about  controlling  a  service  until  you 
can  place  it  within  a  zone  six  to  twelve 
inches  wide,  yet  an  ability  to  do  this 
is  the  secret  of  a  good  forcing  service. 

In  a  tennis  match  it  is  not  alone  the 
server  who  wishes  to  capture  the  net 
behind  his  service.  Both  players  wish 
to  win  the  right  to  volley  after  the  serv- 
ice has  been  delivered  and  received  quite 
as  often  as  when  they  are  actually  serv- 
ing. They  do  so  by  means  of  a  forcing 
shot  which,  like  the  forcing  service,  is 
played  slowly  enough  to  allow  the  player 
to  reach  the  net  and  strongly  enough  to 
leave  the  net  position  tenable  when  won. 

The  danger  of  not  distinguishing  be- 
tween a  forcing  shot  and  an  ace  deserves 
a  little  fuller  explanation.  Never  try 
for  an  ace  when  you  are  playing  a  forc- 
ing shot.  Why?  Anyone  who  has  had 
tennis  experience  knows  that  by  far  the 
greater  proportion  of  his  bad  shots  were 
originally  spoiled  mentally  before  they 
were  ever  physically  misplayed.  When 
the  racket  meets  the  ball  there  should 
be  behind  it  a  definite  intention.  This 
intention  may  be  formed  only  a  thou- 
sandth of  a  second  before  the  stroke  is 
made,  but  it  must  be  there  or  the  stroke, 
at  best,  will  be  weak.  The  intention  to 
take  the  net — always  the  intention  back 
of  a  forcing  shot — involves  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  return  by  your  opponent.  If 
you  are  playing  for  an  ace  you  are  play- 
ing to  win  the  point  then  and  there.  To 
try  to  play  an  ace  and  to  try  to  take  the 
net  behind  it  is  illogical,  and  bad  logic 
is  particularly  inefficient  in  tennis. 

For  purposes  of  argument  an  inten- 
tional ace  generally  results  from  a  fast 
well-aimed  shot.  You  have  seen  an 
opening  in  your  opponent's  court  and 
you  have  aimed  at  it  with  all  your  skill. 
To  bring  off  your  play  successfully 
means  putting  your  mind  on  that  shot 
and  not  on  the  next  shot.  It  ought  to 
be  executed  with  determination.  How 
can  you  decide  to  try  for  a  point  and  at 
the  same  time  be  thinking  of  running  in 
to  the  net  without  weakening  your  deci- 
sion? It  is  like  planning  to  move  in 
two  different  directions  at  the  same  time. 

My  distinction  between  a  forcing  and 


an  ace  shot  does  not  mean  that  the  for- 
mer may  not  often  turn  out  to  be  the  lat- 
ter. Nor  does  it  mean  that  a  forcing 
shot  should  be  played  in  such  a  way  that 
an  adversary  will  surely  be  able  to  re- 
turn it.  Every  shot  is,  of  course,  played 
with  at  least  a  hope  that  it  will  be  the 
final  shot.  There  is  no  law  against  mak- 
ing a  forcing  shot  as  difficult  as  possible 
for  the  other  man  to  play — except  the 
law  of  nature.  If  you  are  going  to  use 
a  stroke  to  cover  your  attack  on  the  net 
position  this  stroke  must  fulfill  certain 
conditions  which  are  not  compatible  with 
the  ideal  conditions  of  an  ace.  Suppose 
you  and  your  opponent  are  both  back 
and  you  wish  to  take  the  net.  Your  op- 
ponent has  sent  a  hard  drive  to  your 
forehand  and  as  you  return  his  drive 
you  are  standing  just  within  the  back 
line.  It  is  my  contention  that  you  should 
try  either  for  an  ace  or  a  forcing  shot, 
but  not  for  both.  If  you  do  try  for 
both  it  will  mean  that  you  attempt  to 
drive  a  deep  ball  so  fast  and  at  such  an 
angle  that  your  adversary  cannot  reach 
it.  The  drive  would  be  deep  because 
no  one  would  go  in  on  a  shot  that  also 
brought  his  opponent  in,  and  it  would 
be  fast  because  in  the  circumstances  that 
would  be  the  only  way  to  make  an  ace. 
In  order  to  execute  a  rattling  fast 
drive  the  stance  must  be  good,  the  carry 
through  must  be  perfect  and  the  stroke 
must  not  be  hurried.  Therefore,  a  slow 
start  to  the  net  will  follow  the  sending 
away  of  a  fast  ball  and  if  there  is  a  re- 
turn the  chances  are  you  will  not  be  in 
time  to  meet  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
you  make  a  quick  start  to  the  net  as  you 
should  after  a  forcing  shot,  the  chances 
are  that  you  will  hurry  your  fast  drive 
enough  to  spoil  it. 

Requisites  of  the  Forcing  Shot 

Depth  and  not  too  much  pace  are  the 
necessary  qualities  of  a  forcing  shot. 
The  lack  of  pace  we  now  see  is  to  allow 
time  to  reach  the  net  and  the  depth  of 
the  shot  is  to  give  the  volleyer  time  to 
defend  the  net.  In  order  to  hold  the 
net  position  one  must  have  time  to  run 
across  the  court  and  reach  his  adver- 
sary's shot  and  this  time  must  at  least 
equal   that   taken   by   the   ball   to  travel 
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from  the  other  player's  racket  to  the 
net.  Besides  depth  the  forcing  shot 
must,  like  its  corresponding  service,  be 
placed  thoughtfully.  Here  again  it  may 
be  tempting  to  place  it  as  far  away  as 
possible  from  the  adversary  and  here 
again  we  have  a  temptation  to  which  it 
is  not  always  best  to  yield. 

If  a  forcing  shot  is  played  to  the  cor- 
ners it  will  probably  make  the  other 
man  run  more  to  recover  it,  but  will  it 
help  you  when  you  come  to  play  the  vol- 
ley for  which  you  have  so  carefully  ar- 
ranged? This  brings  us  again  to  the 
important  question  of  angle.  If  your 
forcing  shot  has  gone  to  the  far  corner 
of  the  court  what  is  the  angle  of  the  shot 
that  you  have  to  cover  at  the  net — espe- 
cially when  compared  to  the  angle  of  the 
shot  you  have  to  cover  at  the  net  if  your 
forcing  shot  has  sailed  down  the  center? 
In  the  first  case  your  opponent's  return 
may  be  sent  down  the  side  line  nearest 
him  or  it  may  be  sent  cross-court  at  the 
greatest  possible  angle  over  a  three-foot 
net:  that  is,  it  travels  over  the  middle 
of  the  net  (the  three-foot  point)  at  the 
sharpest  angle  possible  for  a  shot  sent 
from  far  back.  From  your  forcing  shot 
down  the  center  there  can  be  no  straight 
shot  and  the  possible  cross-court  shots 
are  not  only  less  in  angle  but  have  a 
higher  net  to  traverse.  As  a  volleyer, 
then,  you  have  less  territory  to  defend. 

Most  Players  Weak  at  the  Net 

My  reason  for  dwelling  so  long  on  the 
forcing  shots  is  that  experience  has 
shown  me  that  it  is  in  winning  the  vol- 
leying position  that  most  of  our  volley- 
ers  are  weakest.  We  have  a  large  num- 
ber of  players  who  actually  play  their 
volleys  with  remarkable  skill,  but  they 
do  not  use  enough  judgment  in  taking 
the  net.  So  many  players  seem  not  to 
grasp  the  fact  that  the  main  part  of  the 
success  of  a  volleyer  depends  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  runs  in — depends,  in 
fact,  on  how  he  understands  the  playing 
of  forcing  shots. 

Once  having  captured  the  net  where 
shall  the  player  stand?  First,  in  the 
center  of  the  angle  of  his  opponent's 
shot ;  and  secondly,  as  close  to  the  net  as 
safety   will   permit.     It    is   not   a   good 


thing  to  develop  a  habit  of  standing  a 
certain  distance  from  the  net.  The  vol- 
leyer's  position  should  vary  with  every 
opponent  he  meets.  Some  men  permit 
you  to  stand  in  closer  than  others  and  in 
any  case  one  should  always  be  close 
enough  to  the  net  to  be  able  to  command 
it.  If  you  stand  so  far  back  that  you 
are  constantly  forced  to  volley  low  you 
are  missing  fifty  per  cent  of  the  advan- 
tage of  being  at  the  net.  The  object 
of  the  volleyer  is  to  increase  his  chances 
to  kill  and  smash.  In  order  to  do  this 
he  must  stand  in  so  that  he  can  hit  as 
many  shots  as  possible  at  a  point  higher 
than  the  net,  and  cut  them  down  sharply 
and  severely  and  at  acute  angles. 

The  volleyer  has  his  choice  of  going 
sideways  to  meet  the  ball  or  forward  to 
meet  it.  I  think  one  should  always  do 
the  latter  when  it  is  possible.  Imagine 
the  volleyer  in  the  center  of  the  court 
twelve  feet  from  the  net  about  to  meet 
a  cross-court  shot  on  his  forehand.  He 
can  either  jump  to  his  right  on  a  line 
parallel  to  the  net  or  he  can  jump  to 
the  right  on  a  line  toward  the  net.  It  is 
a  question  of  the  time  versus  distance. 
When  you  jump  in  you  have  less  dis- 
tance to  travel  and  less  time  to  make 
it  in.  Your  return  also  goes  back  to 
your  opponent  more  quickly,  giving  him 
less  time  to  meet  it  and,  being  nearer  to 
the  net,  you  have  increased  the  possible 
angle  of  your  return. 

Every  volley  shot  is  not  necessarily 
sharp.  There  is,  for  instance,  what  is 
known  as  the  stop  shot — a  shot  that  be- 
longs to  what  is  sometimes  called  the 
up-and-down  game.  If  your  adversary 
is  far  back  and  you  can  place  a  ball  so 
close  to  the  net  that  he  has  not  time  to 
reach  it  you  can  win  a  point  quite  as 
successfully  as  by  passing  him.  If  you 
can  meet  the  ball  high  it  is  much  better 
to  kill  it  than  to  try  to  stop  it.  If  you 
stop  a  high  shot — a  trick  that  some  play- 
ers indulge  in — the  ball  falling  from  a 
good  height  naturally  bounds  well  and 
more  often  than  not  the  man  in  the  back 
court  has  time  to  run  in  and  dribble  it 
by  you  or  toss  it  over  your  head.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  stop  shot  is  a  beau- 
tiful shot  to  play  when  you  are  com- 
pelled to  volley  a  low  ball.  It  is  played 
gently  with  only  enough  force  to  climb 
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over  the  net,  and,  dropping  from  a  height 
little  more  than  the  height  of  the  net, 
the  bound  is  low.  In  stopping  the  ball 
and  lifting  it  over  the  net  it  receives  a 
back-spin  that  still  further  lowers  its 
bound. 

Some  players  stroke  their  volleys,  but 
until  a  volleyer  understands  playing  with 
his  wrist  he  is  not  properly  equipped  for 
the  net  position.  Generally  speaking,  it 
is  not  correct  to  stroke  the  volley  and  in- 
cidentally it  is  not  generally  possible  to 
do  so.  There  is  not  time.  Meeting  a 
fast  drive  squarely  will  send  it  back  with 
sufficient  pace,  and  if  you  add  a  snap  of 
the  wrist  the  result  will  be  a  pretty 
severe  shot.  There  comes  up  in  most 
volleying  the  question  of  pace  versus 
placing.  Placing  will  undoubtedly  tend 
to  diminish  pace  because  it  generally  re- 
quires greater  accuracy  and  allows  less 
leeway. 

I  think  this  point  is  best  illustrated 
when  it  is  considered  in  regard  to 
"smashing."  One  of  the  best  smashers 
that  ever  played  tennis  was  George  Shel- 
don, and  his  theory  was  to  smash  at  the 
center  of  his  enemy's  court.  He  calcu- 
lated by  doing  this  that  he  gained  a  very 
large  leeway  in  direction  and  length — so 
large,  in  fact,  that  he  was  justified  in 
putting  all  his  force  into  the  "smash." 
The  result  was  that  he  made  an  un- 
usually large  average  of  aces.     If  a  man 


is  physically  strong  and  can  hit  the  ball 
terrifically  this  sounds  like  an  excellent 
theory.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think 
there  is  a  trust-to-luck  element  in  all 
such  playing.  I  believe  it  has  a  good 
influence  on  the  other  departments  of  a 
player's  game  to  aim  his  smashes  at  a 
definite  target.  If  you  learn  to  smash 
with  finesse — without  going  to  extremes 
— you  are  developing  the  habit  of  using 
your  eyes  and  mind  constantly,  and  it  is 
so  easy  to  lapse  in  fixing  this  habit  that 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  a  good  thing  to 
play  any  kind  of  shot  that  allows  you 
to  lapse  even  for  one  stroke. 

Smashing  is  not  difficult  in  itself,  but 
it  requires  constant  practice,  and  from 
practice  ought  to  come  the  instinct  to 
get  into  position  for  your  smash  instead 
of  trying  to  take  it  when  you  are  half 
set.  When  a  player  gets  under  a  lob 
and  has  his  head  up,  his  eyes  on  the  ball 
and  his  racket  down,  if  the  ball  is  falling 
so  that  it  would  hit  him  between  the 
eyes  he  is  in  good  position  to  handle  the 
shot. 

The  volleyer,  then,  must  know  how 
and  where  to  play  his  forcing  shots;  he 
must  never  loaf  coming  in  and  he  must 
have  a  sense  of  angle  and  be  on  his  toes 
every  second.  If  he  does  these  things 
and  has  any  aptitude  with  a  racket  he 
will  learn  with  a  proper  amount  of 
practice  to  be  a  good  volleyer. 


OUR  NATIVE  NUT  TREES 


By  ARCHIBALD  RUTLEDGE 


MONG  the  most  inter- 
esting and  valuable  of 
our  native  American 
trees  are  those  hard- 
woods which  produce 
nuts.  Chief  among  these 
are  the  pecan,  the  black  walnut,  the 
chestnut  and  the  shellbark — or  shagbark 
hickory.  Because  of  the  value  of  their 
timber  and  of  their  nuts  all  of  these 
trees  are  of  double  economic  importance. 
A  realization  of  this  has  created  a  wide 
interest  in  them  and  in  the  development 
of  their  products.  Within  the  past  few 
years  thousands  of  acres  of  nut  trees 
have  been  planted,  with  a  view  to  pro- 
ducing both  fine  saw-timber  and  market- 
able nuts,  and  in  some  cases  the  invest- 
ments have  begun  to  pay  surprisingly 
well. 

But  the  industry  of  nut  culture,  which 
is  surely  destined  one  day  to  rank  high 
among  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
world,  is  yet  in  a  formative  stage.  The 
average  man  is  not  even  familiar  with 
our  native  nut  trees,  nor  does  he  know 
their  capabilities  or  their  limitations.  Of 
late  years,  promoters  have  widely  adver- 
tised nut  groves  as  wonderful  chances  for 
investment,  and  not  a  few  credulous  buy- 
ers have  been  swindled  out  of  their  small 
savings.  It  is  time,  therefore,  that  we 
set  ourselves  to  learn  something  about 
our  native  nut  trees — to  discuss  their  na- 
ture, habits  and  possibilities,  and  to  form 
a  clear  and  accurate  impression  of  their 
economic  importance  among  the  great 
tribes  of  the  forest. 

Before  entering  this  discussion  it  may 
be  well  to  mention  briefly  the  nut  trees 
of  America  which  are  not  native  to  the 
soil.'  Among  these  are  the  Persian  wal- 
nut (called  the  English  walnut),  which 
has  found  favor  among  growers  in  the 
Southern  Pacific  States;  the  Japanese 
walnut,  which  has  yet  to  demonstrate  its 
superiority  over  our  own  black  variety; 
and  the  large  Japanese  chestnut,  which  is 
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fine  in  size  but  poor  in  flavor.  Then, 
too,  there  are  certain  native  bushes  such 
as  the  hazelnut  and  the  chinquapin 
which  must  be  excluded  from  this  dis- 
cussion. It  will  occupy  our  attention 
for  the  present  to  consider  our  native 
nut  trees  proper. 

All  nut  trees  are  slow  of  growth  and 
being  hardwoods  they  are  extremely  val- 
uable as  timber.  Of  this  particular 
group  of  hardwoods  the  black  walnut 
is  most  in  demand,  and  for  it  the  highest 
prices  are  paid.  Chestnut  timber  is  ex- 
tensively used  for  crossties,  telegraph  and 
telephone  poles,  fence  rails  and  wood 
pulp,  while  the  tanner  is  largely  depend- 
ent on  it  for  his  tanning  bark.  The 
lumber  of  both  the  pecan  and  the  shell- 
bark  is  of  high  grade,  and  there  is  now 
a  special  demand  for  hickory  to  be  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  spokes  of  auto- 
mobile wheels.  It  may  be  said  that 
there  is  little  or  no  pecan  timber  cut 
at  the  present  time,  as  the  value  of  the 
nuts  would  render  such  a  process  waste- 
ful. 

As  far  as  the  nuts  of  these  several 
trees  are  concerned,  the  pecan  is  now  far 
ahead  of  the  others,  the  chestnut  prob- 
ably ranks  second,  the  shellbark  third 
and  the  black  walnut  last.  The  pecan 
and  the  chestnut  are  the  only  two  which 
are  planted  because  of  the  commercial 
value  of  the  nuts.  The  black  walnut 
is  now  being  planted  sparingly  for  tim- 
ber, but  so  far  the  shellbark  has  received 
small  attention  as  a  timber  tree;  practi- 
cally all  the  shellbark  nuts  in  the  market 
are  gathered  from  forest  trees.  In  gen- 
eral, these  four  trees  suffer  perhaps  from 
the  limitations  of  climatic  conditions 
more  than  from  any  other  causes ;  for  by 
nature  they  are  hardy,  immune  from  the 
attacks  of  many  ordinary  tree  pests,  and 
are  among  the  most  long-lived  of  all 
trees.  The  pecan  is  confined  to  the 
South  and  has  not  been  grown  on  an 
extensive  scale  with  anv  success  north  of 
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the  sandhills  of  South  Carolina,  though 
scattered  trees  may  be  found  farther 
north.  The  black  walnut  does  not  grow 
in  the  Far  West,  though  there  its  cou- 
sin, the  California  black  walnut,  takes  its 
place  very  creditably.  The  shellbark  is 
a  native  of  elevated  plateaus,  and  is 
found  but  sparingly  east  of  the  Appa- 
lachian ranges.  The  chestnut  also  has 
its  limitations,  though  it  "is  more  widely 
distributed  than  any  of  the  others. 

The   Pecan 

As  has  been  said,  the  pecan  is  a  native 
of  the  Far  South  and  belonged  originally 
to  the  lower  group  of  Gulf  States.  But 
its  range  has  now  been  successfully  ex- 
tended as  far  north  as  Missouri,  Tennes- 
see and  North  Carolina;  eastward  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  and  westward  to  cen- 
tral Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Texas.  It 
has  been  sparingly  introduced  into  many 
of  the  Northern  States,  but  in  the  West 
it  has  received  little  attention  and  no- 
where in  that  region  has  it  been  planted 
for  commercial  purposes.  The  greatest 
pecan  orchards  now  in  existence  are 
found  in  southwestern  Georgia,  south- 
eastern Alabama  and  northern  Florida. 
It  has  been  estimated  by  the  Biological 
Survey  that  there  are  now  300,000  pecan 
trees  under  cultivation  in  this  country, 
of  which  about  two-thirds  are  from 
budded  or  grafted  stock,  the  remainder 
being  seedlings  of  known  or  unknown 
origin.  The  importance  of  this  grow- 
ing industry  can  better  be  understood 
when  it  is  known  that  from  the  single 
State  of  Texas  the  yearly  shipment  of 
pecans  often  runs  up  to  18,000,000 
pounds. 

It  was  not  until  recent  years  discov- 
ered (or  if  discovered  its  significance 
was  not  appreciated)  that  the  pecan  will 
not  grow  true  to  seed;  in  fact,  there  is 
not  a  single  case  on  record  of  a  seedling 
which  has  borne  nuts  like  those  of  the 
parent  tree.  A  comprehension  of  this 
vital  feature  considerably  lessened  the 
value  of  those  orchards  which  had  been 
set  with  seedling  stock,  though  some  of 
those  trees  themselves  produced  fine  nuts. 
The  only  difference  between  the  so- 
called  "paper-shell"  pecan  and  the  fruit 
from  the  wild  tree  of  the  forest  is  that 


the  former  has  been  grown  on  a  budded 
or  grafted  tree,  the  scions  being  from  a 
named  variety.  In  such  a  way  the 
grower  can  be  certain  of  the  kind  of 
nuts  which  will  be  produced. 

It  is  interesting  to  record  that  the 
first  grafting  of  a  pecan  tree  was  accom- 
plished by  a  negro  slave ;  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  any  other  member  of  the 
black  race  has  ever  performed  an  eco- 
nomic service  to  this  country  that  is  so 
signal  in  its  importance.  In  1847  An- 
toine,  the  slave  gardener  of  Telesphore 
J.  Roman,  of  Louisiana,  grafted  sixteen 
trees  of  the  variety  that  is  now  known 
as  the  Centennial.  He  later  succeeded 
in  grafting  110  other  pecans;  and  these 
were  the  only  grafted  nut  trees  in  Amer- 
ica before  1865. 

There  was  little  done,  in  fact,  until 
1877,  when  Emil  Bourgeois,  of  Louisi- 
ana, grafted  several  scions  of  the  now 
famous  Van  Deman  variety.  The  well- 
known  Frotscher  and  Rome  pecans  were 
propagated  by  Richard  Frotscher,  of 
New  Orleans,  in  1882;  while  that  prime 
favorite,  the  Stuart,  was  grafted*  by  the 
late  A.  G.  Delmas,  of  Mississippi,  in 
1886.  However,  it  is  less  than  twenty 
years  since  the  matter  of  budding  and 
grafting  became  a  common  practice 
throughout  the  pecan-growing  territory. 
But  it  is  now  the  exception  to  plant  non- 
grafted  trees.  In  many  cases,  the  old 
seedling  orchards  are  being  topgrafted 
with  scions  from  known  varieties  and 
their  value  thereby  increased  many  times 
over. 

The  pecan  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  our 
native  American  trees.  Standing  on  fa- 
vorable soil  and  unimpeded  in  growth, 
it  will  attain  great  size  and  height  and 
will  live  for  two  or  three  centuries. 
Near  Charleston,  S.  C,  there  are  pecan 
trees  150  feet  high  and  five  feet  through 
at  the  base  that  are  nearly  two  hundred 
years  old.  Because  of  their  cramped  sit- 
uations and  the  heavy  tax  laid  on  the 
soil  by  adjacent  trees,  pecans  of  the  for- 
est do  not  attain  such  dimensions.  In 
Ascension  Parish,  Louisiana,  there  is  a 
wonderful  old  pecan  tree  having  an  es- 
timated height  of  130  feet,  a  spread  of 
125  feet,  and  a  circumference  of  18  feet 
3  inches  at  breast  height. 

Formerly  the  planters  of  pecan  groves 
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and  orchards  set  their  trees  46  feet  8 
inches  apart  each  way,  giving  a  stand 
of  20  trees  on  the  acre;  but  now  that 
these  orchards  are  approaching  maturity 
their  owners  admit  that  it  would  have 
been  better  had  the  trees  been  given 
more  room,  setting  them  as  much  as  60 
feet  each  way,  giving  a  stand  of  12  trees 
on  the  acre.  Of  course,  the  nature  of 
the  pecan's  growth  differs  considerably 
in  sections  having  varying  soils  and 
growing  conditions.  In  the  rich  silt 
lands  and  the  humid  atmosphere  of  the 
lower  Mississippi  delta  giant  trees  are 
grown;  but  in  semi-arid  regions,  such  as 
the  plains  of  Texas,  the  bolls  of  the  trees 
are  shorter,  the  terminal  branches  are 
more  pendant  and  slender  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  crown  less  massive  and 
symmetrical. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  pecan  in- 
dustry which  created  the  most  favorable 
interest  was  the  widely  circulated  report 
that  the  pecan  is  a  tree  without  natural 
enemies  and  that  once  established  in  an 
orchard  an  income  from  it  would  not  be 
contingent  on  any  of  those  obstacles 
which  beset  the  path  of  the  grower  of 
other  agricultural  products.  But  this  is 
a  serious  error.  There  is  no  plant  or 
tree  worth  growing  that  does  not  have 
its  enemies  and  the  pecan  is  a  common 
sufferer.  In  this  paper  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  enter  into  a  full  discussion  of 
the  many  enemies  of  the  pecan;  but  a 
mention  of  some  of  these  may  serve  to 
emphasize  the  truth  of  the  above  state- 
ment. Many  fungous  diseases  attack 
the  pecan,  the  most  serious  of  which  is 
scab,  which  attacks  the  foliage,  stems  and 
hulls  of  the  young  nuts;  shuckworms 
that  feed  on  the  immature  nuts ;  girdlers 
that  ring  the  twigs  (and  oftenest  the 
nut-bearing  twigs)  late  in  the  season; 
insects  which  attack  the  foliage  in  the 
early  spring;  webworms;  and  borers  of 
various  kinds.  Spring  frosts  may  kill 
the  buds  or  the  young  nuts;  torrential 
rains  may  vitiate  pollination,  and  hurri- 
canes may  strip  the  trees  of  their  nuts  or 
even  uproot  trees  that  have  attained  their 
growth. 

These  objections  are  mentioned,  not 
that  the  present  or  the  prospective  planter 
may  be  discouraged,  but  that  he  may 
be  guarded  against  error.  It  is  far  better 


to  know  the  worst  of  such  matters  in 
the  beginning.  To  offset  these  difficul- 
ties the  pecan  grower  has  some  remark- 
able advantages  and  opportunities.  The 
hardy  and  vigorous  nature  of  the  tree  is 
in  his  favor,  as  are  also  the  permanence 
of  the  investment,  the  increasing  value 
of  lands  set  in  grafted  pecan  trees,  the 
constant  demand  for  nuts  of  a  high 
grade,  the  comparatively  small  amount 
of  labor  that  must  be  expended  on  the 
trees  each  year,  the  clean  and  easy  gath- 
ering of  the  nuts  and  the  non-perishable 
nature  of  the  crop. 

But  pecan  growers  should  not  make 
the  tempting  mistake  of  estimating  the 
probable  yield  of  an  orchard  from  the 
yield  of  single  fine  trees  that  have 
given  phenomenal  crops.  It  is  true 
that  some  old  trees  have  borne  crops 
of  200  pounds  of  prime  nuts  in  a 
year;  but  others,  just  as  large,  have 
yielded  only  a  few  pounds.  In  fact,  the 
future  yield  of  any  particular  orchard 
can  hardly  be  estimated  until  that  or- 
chard has  itself  been  in  bearing  for  sev- 
eral years.  In  planting  pecans  these  are 
among  the  chief  things  to  be  considered: 
the  size  and  sweetness  of  the  nut,  the 
susceptibility  of  the  variety  to  pecan  dis- 
eases, whether  or  not  the  variety  is  a 
prolific  bearer  and  whether  the  vari- 
ety is  known  to  be  suited  to  a  given 
locality. 

Formerly  thought  to  be  one  of  the 
most  exacting  of  trees  in  its  soil  and 
moisture  requirements,  it  is  now  known 
that  the  pecan  will  flourish  on  a  number 
of  soils  and  in  a  variety  of  climates  and 
situations.  A  deep  fertile  soil  having  a 
water  table  underlying  it  is  considered 
best.  Lands  subject  to  occasional  over- 
flow, if  they  are  not  tough  and  sour,  will 
grow  the  pecan.  Like  the  shellbark  of 
the  North,  it  is  oftenest  found  in  its 
greatest  pride  of  beauty  near  streams  in 
rich  alluvial  soils  which  enable  the  tap- 
root to  pierce  them  easily  in  its  search 
for  life-giving  moisture.  On  lands  not 
located  near  water,  moisture  is  conserved 
in  the  pecan  orchard  by  a  thorough  culti- 
vation of  a  crop  between  the  rows  of 
trees,  producing  a  dust  mulch ;  by  mulch- 
ing the  trees  themselves  with  grass  or 
rotted  manure;  and  by  plowing  under 
leguminous  crops  such  as  peas  or  beans, 
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whose  decay  in  the  soil  produces  rich 
beds  of  humus. 

The  "paper-shell"  pecan  has  of  late 
been  widely  advertised  as  being  success- 
fully grown  in  the  North,  but  while  in 
some  localities  the  trees  are  apparently 
growing  well  there  are  as  yet  no  bearing 
orchards.  The  industry  is  therefore  still 
on  trial  and  nothing  but  time  can  show 
whether  this  valuable  tree,  a  true  native 
of  the  South,  can  be  so  successfully  accli- 
mated as  to  stand  the  rigors  of  the  north- 
ern winter.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  ac- 
climate a  tree  that  is  more  or  less  typical 
of  the  region  whence  it  is  taken ;  such 
experiments  have  failed  with  the  live-oak 
and  the  magnolia.  Whether  or  not  the 
pecan  will  prove  an  exception  to  similar 
experiences  of  the  past  nothing  but  the 
trial  of  years  can  prove. 

The  industry  of  pecan  growing  is  in- 
creasing enormously;  it  is  exciting  in  its 
promise.  But  it  is  not  a  game  for  men 
who  want  to  speculate  with  their  money, 
for,  while  Nature  is  often  prodigal,  her 
demands  of  those  who  are  dependent  on 
her  for  a  livelihood  are  often  of  the  most 
exacting  character. 

In  a  recent  article  in  Outing  on 
"The  Chestnut  Blight,"  the  economic 
value  of  that  important  tree  was  some- 
what fully  discussed.  It  would,  there- 
fore, be  out  of  place  to  repeat  that  dis- 
cussion here ;  the  remainder  of  this  paper 
will  be  confined  rather  to  a  consideration 
of  those  two  splendid  native  nut  trees, 
the  black  walnut  and  the  shagbark 
hickory. 

The  Black  Walnut 

Black  walnut  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able and  one  of  the  most  widely  dis- 
tributed of  our  American  deciduous 
trees.  Its  form  of  growth  varies  con- 
siderably with  its  situation,  trees  in  the 
open  having  short  trunks  and  massive 
crowns,  while  those  standing  in  wood- 
lands have  tall,  slender  bolls  and  very 
much  smaller  tops.  It  is  a  tree  intol- 
erant of  shade  and  its  foliage  seldom 
completely  shades  its  roots.  In  height 
the  walnut  frequently  exceeds  100  feet, 
while  in  diameter  specimens  occasionally 
measure  6  feet.  Such  monsters  are, 
however,  the  exception.  Average  wal- 
nut trees  grow  to  a  height  of  60  to  90 


feet  and  attain  a  diameter  of  30  to  50 
inches. 

Because  of  the  nature  and  texture  of 
its  timber,  black  walnut  has  long  been 
a  prime  favorite  in  lumber  markets. 
The  price  for  the  best  grades  has  ranged 
as  high  as  $115  a  thousand  feet.  Mil- 
lions of  feet  of  our  best  black  walnut 
have  of  recent  years  been  exported  to 
Germany,  where  the  wood  is  highly  val- 
ued for  veneering  and  for  cabinet-finish- 
ing. Formerly,  when  the  supply  was 
more  plentiful  and  when  men  were  more 
lavish  in  its  use,  much  walnut  was  em- 
ployed as  fence-posts,  as  the  wood  is  ex- 
tremely durable  in  contact  with  the  soil. 

Like  all  hardwroods  walnut  is  a  slow 
grower;  yet  considering  the  high  value 
of  the  timber,  it  develops  with  reason- 
able rapidity.  In  favorable  situations 
the  diameter  of  a  walnut  trunk  often 
increases  as  much  as  1  inch  a  year. 
Trees  will  begin  to  produce  nuts  in 
about  ten  years  and  thereafter  with  in- 
creasing crops  each  year,  though  with 
alternating  light  and  heavy  yields.  Un- 
der average  conditions  saw-timber  of 
commercial  size  cannot  be  expected  in 
less  than  60  to  75  years.  It  will,  there- 
fore, be  seen  that  the  man  who  plants 
walnuts  as  an  investment  is  planting 
them  for  his  grandchildren. 

But  the  investment  is  a  certain  one; 
for  it  is  believed  that  on  account  of  the 
exceptionally  desirable  quality  of  the 
wood  there  will  always  be  a  good  market 
for  black  walnut,  or  at  least  from  trees 
planted  at  the  present  time. 

The  black  walnut  finds  the  best  con- 
ditions for  growth  on  the  moist  soils  of 
bottom  lands.  Like  the  pecan,  its  great 
taproot  sounds  deep  in  search  of  a  con- 
tinuous supply  of  water.  If  the  land  is 
overflowed  annually  for  more  than  a 
few  periods  of  short  duration  the  trees 
cannot  be  expected  to  do  well.  But  if 
the  drainage  is  good,  the  walnut  will 
stand  a  great  amount  of  moisture.  Be- 
cause of  the  unusual  development  of  the 
taproot  and  because  it  is  one  of  the 
trees  that  do  not  take  kindly  to  trans- 
planting, walnuts  should  be  planted  on 
their  permanent  sites.  The  nuts  may  be 
set  in  the  ground  either  in  the  fall  or  the 
spring. 

A  walnut  plantation,  set  for  timber 
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purposes,  could  have  about  200  trees  on 
the  acre.  The  nuts  would  be  planted 
8  feet  apart  each  way.  Some  idea  of 
the  value  of  such  an  investment  can  be 
gained  when  it  is  known  that  good  wal- 
nut trunks  often  bring  as  much  as  $60 
apiece,  while  some  fine  large  specimens 
have  brought  as  much  as  $200.  While 
the  timber  is  developing  the  nuts  that 
the  trees  yield  will  represent  some  value, 
though  commercially  the  nuts  of  the 
black  walnut  are  not  important.  Every 
winter,  in  localities  where  the  trees  are 
abundant  thousands  of  bushels  of  these 
fine  rich  nuts  are  allowed  to  rot  on  the 
ground. 

Every  farm  and  every  country  place 
should  have  its  black  walnut  trees;  for 
they  are  not  only  valuable  in  themselves 
but  they  are  easy  to  grow  and  they  are 
trees  of  great  beauty  on  the  landscape. 
Adorned  with  their  feathery  leaves  in 
the  late  spring,  they  are  among  the  most 
picturesque  of  our  trees;  while  in  the 
bleakness  of  winter  their  clean  black 
bolls  and  limbs  give  a  pleasing  effect  of 
vigor  and  strength.  It  can  be  said  of 
few  trees  that  like  the  black  walnut 
they  are  valuable  for  their  beauty  of 
appearance  and  growth,  for  the  timber 
that  they  yield  and  for  the  crops  which 
they  produce. 

The  Shellbark 

As  deserving  of  our  attention  as  the 
black  walnut,  and  in  every  sense  one  of 
the  most  stately  and  beautiful  of  our  for- 
est trees  is  the  shellbark  or  shagbark 
hickory.  This  tree  is  widely  distributed 
through  the  Eastern  United  States,  es- 
pecially in  the  mountains,  or  at  least  in 
the  elevated  districts.  Its  best  develop- 
ment is  attained  west  of  the  Alleghany 
ranges.  It  frequently  attains  a  height 
of  100  feet  or  more  and  a  diameter  of 
2  to  3  t  feet.  The  timber  of  the  shell- 
bark is  very  heavy,  hard,  tough  and 
elastic;  it  is  used  chiefly  for  the  manu- 
facture of  agricultural  implements,  for 
ax  and  tool  handles,  for  making  bas- 
kets, etc.  Because  of  its  high  value  as 
timber  the.  shellbark's  value  as  a  nut  pro- 
ducer has  often  been  overlooked.  A 
good  tree  will  produce  two  bushels  of 
nuts,  which  have  a  ready  sale  at  $2.00  a 
bushel  or  over.     A  grove  of  two  or  three 


hundred  trees  such  as  one  can  see  along 
a  hundred  streams  in  the  Middle  Atlan- 
tic States  may  yield  a  considerable  in- 
come to  the  owner.  I  recently  visited  a 
shellbark  forest  in  southern  Pennsylva- 
nia that  was  being  hewn  for  timber  and 
was  surprised  to  find  that  the  owners  of 
the  property  set  small  value  on  the  nuts, 
whereas,  because  of  the  extremely  slow 
growth  of  the  trees,  they  are  of  more 
economic  worth  when  rightly  taken  care 
of  than  the  timber  itself.  Walnuts  go 
begging  at  50  cents  a  bushel,  but  shell- 
barks  are  worth  four  or  five  times  as 
much. 

The  shellbark  will  grow  on  uplands, 
but  attains  its  finest  development  and 
grows  most  rapidly  on  moist,  well- 
dained  lowlands.  It  is  generally  found 
on  the  banks  of  small  streams  and  rivers. 
For  the  first  few  years  the  growth  of 
the  shellbark  is  painfully  slow,  but  after 
that  it  seems  to  take  a  new  start  and  its 
subsequent  development  is  reasonably 
rapid.  It  does  not  usually  come  into 
bearing  until  it  is  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
years  old.  Because  of  this  discouraging 
feature  practically  nothing  has  been  done 
to  improve  the  nuts  of  the  shellbark. 
Like  the  pecan,  it  does  not  come  true 
to  seed  except  in  occasional  instances, 
and  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  graft. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  time  the 
shellbark  will  be  brought  under  regular 
cultivation,  for  it  is,  next  to  the  pecan, 
the  finest  of  our  native  nuts. 

The  shellbark  is  a  tree  of  great  natu- 
ral beauty,  and  attracts  attention  even 
when  standing  among  the  giants  of  the 
forest.  It  takes  on  a  variety  of  forms 
of  symmetry,  from  the  tall,  tapering  col- 
umn of  the  forest  tree  to  the  low-spread- 
ing heavy-crested  tree  of  the  open 
ground.  Its  crops  of  nuts  are  borne 
every  year,  though  as  in  the  case  of  the 
walnut  there  will  be  alternating  light 
and  heavy  yields.  Some  of  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  have  been  named,  but 
their  development  has  not  gone  much 
beyond  that  initial  stage.  The  shellbark 
suffers  from  the  attacks  of  those  enemies 
which  prey  upon  the  hickory  family,  but 
it  is  very  seldom  killed  outright  as  is 
the  chestnut.  Economically  it  well  de- 
serves to  rank  with  the  pecan  and  the 
black  walnut. 
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GAME    CONSERVATION    IN    SCHOOLS 

OUR  attention  has  been  called  to 
some  recommendations  by  Mr. 
Cassius  A.  Johnston,  Division 
Chief  Game  Protector  of  New  York,  to 
the  Chief  Game  Protector  on  the  subject 
of  teaching  in  schools  the  importance  of 
protecting  wild  life,  especially  song  birds. 
The  report  cites  a  statement  by  Dr. 
Hopkins  that  the  destruction  of  forests 
by  insects  amounts  annually  to  $100,- 
000,000.00.  By  common-sense  logic,  the 
continued  destruction  of  song  birds 
means  a  further  increase  of  these  noxious 
insects  and  a  consequent  further  destruc- 
tion of  our  forests.  This  would  seem  to 
be  argument  enough  for  Mr.  Johnston's 
recommendation,  without  taking  into  ac- 
count the  beauty  and  charm  of  wild  bird 
life  in  its  native  environment. 

In  some  States,  notably  Illinois,  ef- 
forts are  already  being  made  to  spread 
bird  study  through  the  common  schools 
of  the  State.  The  movement  is  an  en- 
tirely worthy  one.  Those  of  us  whose 
youth  was  passed  in  the  country  are  only 
too  well  aware  of  the  attitude  of  the 
country  boy  toward  wild  birds.  Perhaps 
it  has  changed  in  the  last  twenty  years. 
There  was  room  enough  for  improve- 
ment at  any  rate. 

Those  of  us  whose  country  experience 
goes  back  that  far  remember  only  too 
well  our  own  ignorance  and  lack  of  care 
in  such  matters.  A  bird  swaying  on  a 
hedge  twig  was  too  often  the  target  for 
stones  or  an  air  rifle.  Ignorance,  and 
not  bloodthirstiness,  was  at  the  bottom 
of  it.     Teach  the  boy  something  about 


the  life  of  the  wild  birds  and  its  impor- 
tance— economic  as  well  as  esthetic — 
and  proper  regard  for  them  will  follow. 

A    STEP    BACKWARDS 

ACCORDING  to  a  bill  passed  by 
the  last  Legislature  of  Mary- 
land, the  law  prohibiting  the 
shooting  of  wild  fowl  from  power  boats 
has  been  repealed  so  far  as  it  applies  to 
that  part  of  Chesapeake  Bay  above 
Poole's  Island.  In  the  territory  thus 
thrown  open  is  embraced  much  of  the 
best  shooting  territory  of  the  Bay,  nota- 
bly the  mouths  of  the  Bush  and  Susque- 
hanna rivers.  As  a  Baltimore  corre- 
spondent writes,  "Now  the  market  gun- 
ners and  others  can  get  into  their  blinds 
or  sink  boxes,  then  send  out  their 
launches  with  a  gun  or  two,  and  not  only 
shoot  ducks  from  them  but  can  con- 
stantly keep  the  ducks  stirred  up  and  en- 
deavor to  drive  them  toward  the  rivers." 

The  evil  of  this  kind  of  legislation  is 
not  only  in  its  bad  effect  on  game  condi- 
tions in  the  locality  particularly  affected, 
but  in  its  indication  of  the  undeveloped 
state  of  mind  on  the  part  of  our  State 
legislators  in  regard  to  game  protection. 
It  was  only  a  year  or  so  ago  that  the 
wild  fowl  friends  in  New  York  were 
compelled  to  fight  the  revival  of  spring 
shooting.  Next  year  it  will  be  a  step 
backward  in  some  other  State. 

The  whole  subject  is  properly  one  f@r 
State  regulation,  but  the  lesson  of  legis- 
lative failure  to  grasp  the  situation  points 
more  and  more  toward  the  necessity  for 
Federal  restriction.    If  that  step  is  finally 
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taken,  the  State  legislators  will  have  no 
one  to  thank  but  themselves  for  the  cur- 
tailing of  their  powers. 

NEW,  EVEN  TO  US 

A  LONDON  contemporary  expresses 
its  perennial  wonder  over  the 
quaint  expressions  for  which  base- 
ball is  noted,  and  quotes  the  following 
from  a  baseball  story  in  an  American 
magazine  as  evidence:  "Order  a  plate 
change,  old  man.  You  want  a  period 
there,  not  a  commer."  We  can  assure 
our  English  contemporary  that  these  ex- 
pressions as  baseball  terms  are  quite  as 
unintelligible  here  as  in  England,  al- 
though we  should  think  a  little  printing- 
room  experience  and  a  more  careful  read- 
ing of  the  story  in  question  might  have 
made  their  meaning  clear. 


1 


THE   REAL   TOM    BROWN 

fnp^HE  Rev.  Augustus  Orlebar, 
Vicar  at  Wellington,  Bedford- 
shire, England,  is  dead  and  with 
him  passes  the  original  of  Tom  Brown 
in  the  historic  fight  at  Rugby  which  all 
readers  of  "Tom  Brown's  Schooldays" 
will  remember.  The  prototype  of  "Slog- 
ger  Williams"  is  said  to  be  still  living  in 
the  person  of  the  Rev.  Chancellor  Bulke- 
ley  Owen  Jones.  Neither  lad  served  as 
material  for  the  characters  in  any  other 
part  of  the  story  save  the  fight,  and 
"Slogger  Williams"  maintains  that  the 
facts  were  violated  in  that  he,  and  not 
Tom  Brown,  was  the  winner  in  the  real 
mill,  Tom  Brown  having  fainted  when 
Dr.  Arnold  appeared  on  the  scene.  In- 
cidentally, the  peaceful,  useful  and  re- 
ligious life  of  both  boys  in  afterlife  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  English  school- 
boy habit  of  fighting  it  out  with  bare 
fists  was  not  necessarily  the  prelude  to  a 
life  of  contentiousness  and  bruising. 


GREAT   GAME   BIRD   REFUGE 

THROUGH  a  well-timed  gift  by 
Mrs.  Russell  Sage,  Marsh  Island, 
on  the  Louisiana  Gulf  coast,  has 
been  turned  into  a  bird  refuge.  About 
160  square  miles  are  comprised   in  the 


island,  which  has  long  been  the  favorite 
winter-feeding  ground  for  migratory 
wild  fowl,  as  also  the  favorite  resort  for 
market  hunters.  The  control  of  the 
refuge  will  be  vested  in  whatever  hands 
will  best  accomplish  the  desired  purpose 
— State,  Federal,  or  private. 

Those  who  read  Mr.  Job's  article, 
"Adrift  in  the  Louisiana  Marsh,"  July, 
1911,  will  have  a  fairly  adequate  pic- 
ture of  the  extent  and  character  of  the 
bird  life  of  this  region,  and  also  of  the 
meaning  of  this  new  movement.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  the  idea  of  the  game  ref- 
uge to  be  a  sound  one.  Birds  and  ani- 
mals are  quick  to  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunities and  to  take  advantage  of  them. 
With  proper  administration,  Marsh  Is- 
land will  do  much  toward  preserving  the 
wild  fowl  of  the  Mississippi  migratory 
route,  and  if  properly  supported  by  other 
similar  refuges  at  advantageous  points 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  solving  the 
problems  of  the  future  of  our  ducks 
and  geese. 

A    LAST    WORD    ON    THE    OLYMPICS 

A  REFRESHING  summing  up  of 
the  attempted  controversy  over 
the  Olympic  Games  at  Stockholm 
is  presented  by  Mr.  Philip  J.  Baker,  late 
President  of  the  Cambridge  University 
Athletic  Club,  in  an  article  in  the  Out- 
look. Mr.  Baker  flatly  accuses  the 
newspapers  of  both  countries  of  attempt- 
ing to  stir  up  feeling  where  no  ground 
for  feeling  existed.  As  he  says,  "On  the 
one  hand,  British  journalists — some  Brit- 
ish journalists  —  have,  without  sifting 
facts  or  seeking  evidence,  accused  the 
American  representatives  of  various 
faults  on  the  most  superficial  grounds. 
On  the  other  hand,  American  journal- 
ists, without  looking  to  the  source  or 
weighing  the  authority  thereof,  have 
taken  the  fulminations  of  a  section  of 
our  press  as  the  serious  opinion  of  that 
part  of  the  British  public  which  is  inter- 
ested in  the  Olympic  Games.  Both  sides 
have  made  mistakes  which  it  is  hard  to 
excuse.  I  am  only  writing  now  in  the 
hope  of  minimizing  their  effects." 

Mr.  Baker  specifically  denies  that  the 
opinions  of  the  British  journalists  in 
question  represent  the  feeling  of  the  men 
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who  participated  in  the  games  or  of  those 
who  had  to  do  with  the  management  or 
backing  of  the  English  teams.  The  at- 
titude of  these  journalists  is  due,  in  part, 
to  the  failure  to  understand  or  to  take 
seriously  the  field  and  track  sports.  As 
Mr.  Baker  very  properly  says,  the  suc- 
cessful organization  of  athletics  is  of  vi- 
tal importance  for  the  successful  per- 
formance of  the  members  of  a  team. 
"The  splendidly  sporting  rough-and- 
ready  way  in  which  the  Englishman  al- 
ways used  to  take  his  running,"  in  Mr. 
Baker's  mind,  is  merely  another  way  of 
describing  inefficiency  and  wasted  effort 
in  the  administration  of  field  and  track 
sports. 

In  at  least  three  other  sports  in  which 
the  English  have  been  pre-eminently  suc- 
cessful, organization  and  preparation 
have  played  a  very  important  part,  name- 
ly, rowing,  cricket,  and  football.  In 
point  of  time,  thought,  and  money  ex- 
pended beforehand,  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
amateur  events  in  this  country  go  much 
beyond  the  Oxford-Cambridge  boat  race 
or  some  of  the  great  football  and  cricket 
games.  But,  as  Mr.  Baker  sensibly 
points  out,  this  "business"  side  of  ama- 
teur sport  does  not,  in  any  way,  imply  a 
business  spirit  in  the  sport  itself. 

In  discussing  the  performance  of  the 
members  of  the  American  team,  Mr. 
Baker  is  eminently  fair  and  his  analysis 
of  the  few  instances  in  which  there  was 
protest  or  dispute  is  impressively  non- 
partisan. In  concluding  this  part  of  his 
article,  Mr.  Baker  says,  "I  don't  think 
I  need  labor  my  point  any  more.  I 
thought,  as  the  whole  English  team 
thought,  that  both  the  American  man- 
agement and  the  American  team  meant 
to  do  the  square  thing  at  Stockholm,  and 
did  it.  It  is  nothing  for  them  to  be  self- 
righteous  about ;  it  is  really  the  least  that 
any  Olympic  team  can  do.  But  it  does 
give  them  a  right  to  resent  attacks  upon 
their  conduct  which  have  no  foundation 
in  fact — and  this  because  they  did  effect- 
ively recognize,  as  ultimately  everyone 
must  recognize,  that  it  never  can  be 
worth  while  to  try  and  win  any  event  so 
big  as  an  Olympic  race  by  mean  or  dis- 
creditable methods." 

Now,  we  can  properly  consider  the  in- 


cident of  the  Olympic  Games,  1912,  as 
fully  and  finally  closed. 

Credit  should  be  given  to  Mr.  Eugene 
E.  Thomas,  of  Attleboro,  Mass.,  for  the 
series  of  photographs  used  as  illustra- 
tions to  Williams  Haynes'  article  on  the 
Bull  Terrier  in  the  September  issue  of 
Outing.  The  photographs  in  question 
show  the  development  of  a  typical  mem- 
ber of  that  breed  from  a  three  weeks' 
pup  to  a  one  year  old  dog. 

We  apologize  for  the  oversight  and 
regret  that  it  was  not  sooner  brought  to 
notice. 
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Football 

T?  OLLOWING  are  the  results  of  the  princi- 
*■  pal  football  games  played  on  college 
gridirons  on  Saturday,  October  19th: 

At  West  Point— Yale,  6;  West  Point,  o; 
at  Princeton — Princeton,  62;  Syracuse,  o; 
at  Cambridge — Harvard,  46;  Amherst,  o; 
at  Providence — Brown,  30;  Pennsylvania,  7; 
at  Ithaca — Penn  State,  29;  Cornell,  6;  at 
Annapolis — Swarthmore,  21;  Navy,  6;  at  Bal- 
timore— Franklin  and  Marshall,  10;  Johns 
Hopkins,  3 ;  at  Williamstown — Dartmouth, 
21;  Williams,  o;  at  New  York — Wesleyan, 
26;  New  York  University,  o;  at  Springfield — 
Holy  Cross,  7;  Springfield  T.  S.,  o;  at  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. — Brown,  30;  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 7;  at  Madison,  Wis. — Wisconsin, 
4;  Purdue,  o. 

College  football  scores  for  October  26th 
were: 

At  Princeton — Princeton,  22 ;  Dartmouth,  7 ; 
at  New  Haven — Yale,  13;  Washington  and 
Jefferson,  3;  at  Cambridge — Harvard,  30; 
Brown,  10;  at  Ithaca — Cornell,  14;  Bucknell, 
o;  at  Philadelphia — Lafayette,  7;  Pennsyl- 
vania, 8;  at  Syracuse — Syracuse,  18;  Michi- 
gan, 7;  at  Washington — Carlisle,  34;  George- 
town, 20;  at  Annapolis — Navy,  16;  Pitts- 
burgh, 6;  at  Amherst — Amherst,  15;  Trinity, 
o;  at  Swarthmore — Swarthmore,  40;  Johns 
Hopkins,  6;  at  West  Point — West  Point,  18; 
Colgate,  7;  at  New  York — Williams,  16; 
New  York  University,  6 ;  at  Worcester — Holy 
Cross,  6;  Massachusetts  Aggies,  6. 

Polo 

BRADLEY  MARTIN  narrowly  escaped 
serious  injury  in  a  polo  game  on  the 
private  grounds  of  John  C.  Phipps  at  West- 
bury,  Long  Island,  on  October  19th.  Mr. 
Martin  was  riding  in  the  fourth  period  of  a 
match  event  between  the  Whites  and  the 
Reds,  when  his  pony  stumbled  and  fell.  In- 
stead of  being  thrown  clear,  Mr.  Martin  fell 
with  the  horse,  his  foot  probably  catching  in 
the  stirrup.  Just  as  the  pony  straightened 
out  on  the  ground,  with  Mr.  Martin  on  the 
underside,   he   managed   to   free  himself   and 


roll  clear.  Neither  rider  nor  pony  was  hurt. 
The  game  resulted  in  a  score  of  7  to  2  in  fa- 
vor of  the  Whites.  W.  D.  Straight,  H. 
Phipps,  J.  Phipps  and  Bradley  Martin  com- 
posed the  Red  team,  while  the  Whites  were 
Harold  Phipps,  J.  P.  Grace,  Cheever  Cow- 
din  and  A.  S.  Burden. 

Interest  in  the  coming  polo  season  has  been 
considerably  heightened  by  news  from  Hono- 
lulu that  a  team  from  the  islands  will  in- 
vade California  this  Winter.  The  Hawaiian 
players  will  sail  for  this  port  next  Friday 
with  a  string  of  twenty  ponies,  which  they 
will  ship  direct  to  Pasadena  for  play  with 
the  Weiss  brothers'  team.  Later  they  will 
play  in  both  the  Coronado  and  Hillsborough 
tournaments. 

Miscellaneous 

npHIS  year's  Vanderbilt  Cup  Race  was  won 
-*•  by  Ralph  De  Palma,  driving  a  Mer- 
cedes car  over  the  course  of  299  miles  2,764 
feet  in  4  hours  20  minutes  31.54  seconds; 
which  means  an  average  speed  of  69  miles  an 
hour — 5  miles  slower  than  last  year's  record 
at  Savannah.  Hughie  Hughes  was  second  in 
a  Mercer  Special  and  Spencer  Wishard,  an- 
other Mercedes  driver,  third. 

The  race  took  place  on  the  Wanwatosa 
racecourse,  Wisconsin,  October  2. 

World's  records  were  boosted  in  the  Annual 
Fall  Games  of  the  Irish-American  A.  C,  held 
at  Celtic  Park,  New  York  City,  October  21st. 
Louis  Scott,  the  ten-mile  champion  of  Amer- 
ica, reduced  George  Bonhag's  four-mile  rec- 
ord of  20:11  to  20:8  1-5.  Pat  McDonald, 
the  Olymphic  shot-putting  champion,  set  a 
new  mark  for  the  21-pound  shot  by  heaving 
it  42  feet  4^  inches;  and  in  the  hammer- 
throwing  contest  Matt  McGrath's  Olympic 
record  of  175  feet  7  inches  was  bettered 
by  Pat  Ryan  with  a  distance  of  179  feet  2^2 
inches. 

A  new  world's  record  was  also  established 
with  the  21-pound  shot  by  Pat  McDonald 
with  42  feet  \Y2  inches  to  his  credit. 
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Play — and  play  hard,  for  youth's  a  song; 
Play — and  play  true,  for  age  is  long! 

— Anonymous. 


From  a  drawing  by  Charles  Livingston  Bull. 

"stood  there  motionless,  silhouetted  sharply  against  the  sky" 

Illustration  for  "Pan  of  the  Mountains." 
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PAN  OF  THE  MOUNTAINS 

By    CHARLES    LIVINGSTON    BULL 

Illustratfd  by  the  Author. 

Pages  from  the  Life  History  of  Sulieman  Markhor — The  Mag- 
nificent Wild  Goat  of  the   Upper  Himalayan  Solitudes 


T  was  bright  autumnal  night  on 
the  high  mountains.  To  the  south 
and  east  the  lesser  peaks  and  ridges 
stretched  away  in  ever-decreasing 
slopes,  farther  and  farther  in  a 
great  sweeping  concave,  dotted  and 
ridged  with  the  lesser  mountains  and 
valleys,  and  obscured  here  and  there  by 
low-lying  clouds  up  to  the  dim  horizon 
seventy  miles  away. 

The  enormous  moonlit  landscape  was 
exquisitely  tinted  in  purples  and  blues; 
darker  where  great  stretches  of  the  ever- 
green forest  were  outlined  by  the  bare, 
rocky  ridges.  These  ridges,  pale  in  the 
soft  light,  divided  and  mapped  the  giant 
picture  into  irregular  sections;  and  were 
themselves  dotted  and  blotched  with 
small  clumps  of  trees,  giving  a  most  di- 
versified and  altogether  beautiful  effect. 
Here  and  there  the  wonderful  land- 
scape was  picked  out  and  brightened  by 
threads  of  silver  light  where  the  wild 
mountain  streams  wound  their  way 
down   great  valleys  or  nullahs,  as  they 


are  called,  and  caught  and  reflected  the 
soft  light  of  the  moon. 

In  the  middle  distance  the  slopes 
mounted  rapidly  steeper  and  steeper  up 
from  timber  line ;  and  great  ledges,  deep 
chasms  and  enormous  looming  mountain 
walls  formed  a  fitting  foreground  for  the 
picture. 

To  the  north  and  west  were  the  giant, 
age-old,  snow-crowned  mountains  wThich 
stretched  away  in  broken  chains  hun- 
dreds of  miles  to  the  far  Himalayas,  the 
backbone  of  the  world.  Up  there  above 
is  always  winter.  Out  there  at  that 
southern  horizon  is  never  winter;  here 
between  at  timber  line  there  is  a  late, 
cold  spring,  a  short,  bright,  flowery  sum- 
mer, a  shorter  early  autumn,  and  a  long, 
long  winter. 

Most  of  the  wild  creatures  which 
make  their  homes  in  this  landscape  are 
migratory,  where  they  are  able  to  pick 
their  favorite  climate  by  traveling  so 
comparatively  short  a  distance.  They 
take  advantage  of  the  steep  slopes  and 
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follow  the  autumn  down  and  the  spring 
up,  finding  that  temperature  which  best 
suits  them.  A  few  there  are,  like  the 
marmots,  dependent  on  their  burrows  or 
caves,  which  prefer  sleeping  through  the 
cold  to  changing  their  habitations. 

Out  from  the  silent  blue  night  came  a 
faint  sound.  Just  the  rattle  of  a  loos- 
ened pebble.  Then  around  a  ledge  of 
rock,  a  quaint,  almost  grotesque  figure, 
"Pan  of  the  Mountains"  came  quietly 
walking  along.  He  hopped  nimbly  up 
on  a  big  boulder,  and  stood  there  mo- 
tionless, silhouetted  against  the  night  sky. 
He  might  have  been  carved  of  the  rock, 
so  silent  and  statuesque  a  figure  was  he — 
just  the  iron  gray  of  the  rocks,  and  so 
sturdy  and  massive.  His  long,  twisted 
horns,  projecting  like  a  great  V,  cu- 
riously impersonal  staring  eyes,  heavy 
beard  and  round  body,  strong,  thick 
neck  and  sturdy  legs  proclaimed  him  a 
goat — the  Sulieman  Markhor — the  lar- 
gest, with  his  cousin  the  Astor  Markhor, 
of  all  the  goats.  Having  come  to  full 
maturity,  he  had  been  driven  from  the 
flock  by  the  old  master  buck  and  had 
wandered  far  from  the  high  valley  where 
they  habitually  pastured. 

He  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  the 
night  under  the  shelter  of  an  overhang- 
ing rock,  and,  feeling  the  approach  of 
dawn,  had  come  forth  and  started  down 
the  rough,  broken  mountain  side.  As  he 
stood  there,  the  first  pale  light  of  the 
dawn  came  above  the  horizon  and  a  thin 
blue  mist  arose,  partially  obscuring  him 
like  smoke  from  burning  incense. 

For  a  little  he  stood  motionless  on 
the  rock,  then,  with  a  flirt  of  his  short 
tail,  he  skipped  nimbly  down ;  his  round, 
sharp-edged,  split  hoofs  clinging  with  ab- 
solute sure-footedness  to  the  little  in- 
equalities of  the  rock. 

He  wandered  away  down  the  slope, 
stopping  occasionally  to  nibble  at  a  tuft 
of  gray,  mossy,  lichen.  Like  other  rumi- 
nants, he  had  no  front  teeth  in  his  upper 
jaw,  a  curious  omission  of  nature  for 
which  it  is  hard  to  find  a  reason,  and 
was  obliged  to  break  or  scrape  the  tough 
substance  from  the  rocks  with  short, 
jerky,  forward  thrusts  in  which  the 
sharp  edges  of  his  lower  front  teeth  were 
brought  into  full  play. 

After  a  time  he  came  to  the  edge  of  a 


sharply  cut  chasm  in  the  mountain  side 
and  could  make  out  a  little  brook  of 
snow  water  at  the  bottom,  perhaps  a 
hundred  yards  below  him.  It  was  nearly 
dawn  and  the  light  was  slowly  climbing 
up  the  sky  from  the  far  eastern  horizon 
as  the  thin  mist  lifted. 

Down  in  the  chasm  it  was  still  dark 
night,  blue  and  forbidding,  but  Pan  paid 
no  heed.  He  walked  a  short  distance 
along  the  edge  until,  coming  to  a  spot 
wrhere  the  cleft  was  not  quite  so  steep,  he 
went  down.  No  mere  human  would 
have  cared  to  try  the  descent  in  that 
spot,  for  it  was  very  steep  with  few  in- 
equalities large  enough  for  footholds;  yet 
the  goat  went  dowrn  by  a  series  of  slides 
and  leaps,  keeping  perfect  balance,  and 
with  never  a  slip  or  mistake  in  judging 
a  distance  or  foothold. 

The  bottom  of  the  cleft  was  but  a  few 
yards  wide  and  filled  and  choked  with 
great  boulders  and  rough  masses  of  rock, 
frost  cleavage  from  the  steep  walls. 
Among  these  the  stream  rushed  and  tum- 
bled, at  times  almost  hidden  where  it 
went  under  and  around  the  rock  masses. 
Jumping  from  rock  to  rock,  the  goat 
came  to  the  water,  and  dropping  on  his 
knees  the  better  to  reach  it,  drank  his  fill. 

As  he  rose  to  his  feet  a  faint  odor 
came  to  his  keen,  sensitive  nostrils  which 
caused  him  to  throw  up  his  head,  sniff- 
ing sharply.  Glancing  about,  he  caught 
sight  of  a  black  bear,  which  was  just 
coming  in  sight  'round  a  corner  of  the 
rocky  wall  a  little  way  upstream.  These 
big-eared  black  bears  of  the  Himalayas 
and  neighboring  mountains  are  not,  as 
a  rule,  dangerous  to  anything  larger  than 
kids,  or  even  marmots,  but  the  goat  knew 
that  in  spite  of  his  great  horns  he  was  no 
match  for  the  newcomer,  so  he  turned 
away  downstream,  hopping  and  skipping 
from  rock  to  rock. 

The  bear,  surprised  at  meeting  any- 
thing here  in  the  path  which  led  to  his 
den — and  which  was  seldom  visited  by 
any  other  than  himself — was  angered  by 
the  intrusion,  and  charged  after.  The 
bear  was  no  tyro  at  running  over  rocks 
and  boulders,  but  he  wTas  no  match  for 
the  big  goat,  w7hich  easily  kept  his  lead 
and  went  bouncing  along,  seeming  scarce- 
ly to  touch  the  rocks  over  wrhich  he 
passed.  Dowrn  the  stream-bed  they  raced 
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till  suddenly  the  cleft  grew  lighter 
around  a  bend,  its  sides  ran  steeply 
down,  and  it  opened  out  on  the  moun- 
tain side. 

Without  hesitation  the  goat  went 
right  down,  following  the  stream,  which 
burst  into  the  open,  and  fell  in  a  series 
of  rapids  and  cascades  into  the  head  of 
a  great  valley  or  nullah.  The  bear,  com- 
ing to  the  opening  and  realizing  the  fu- 
tility of  further  pursuit,  turned  away  to 
one  side  to  hunt  for  a  fat  marmot  for 
breakfast. 

Quickly  realizing  that  he  was  no  lon- 
ger followed,  the  goat  stopped  and 
watched  the  bear  till  it  disappeared 
'round  a  shoulder  of  the  steep  mountain- 
side, then  rambled  away  down  the  val- 
ley, nosing  here  and  there  in  search  of 
further  adventure,  hopping  up  on  big 
rocks  or  banging  his  horns  against  the 
small  trees,  which  he  soon  began  to  come 
upon,  growing  among  the  boulders. 

Coming  out  on  the  edge  of  a  steep  cliff, 
he  made  a  thrust  of  his  massive  horns  at 
a  large  rock  on  the  very  edge.  The  blow 
was  just  enough  to  overbalance  it  and  it 
went  tumbling  down  the  steep  slope, 
bounding  and  crashing  along,  starting  a 
small  avalanche  of  other  rocks  and  stones 
till  it  found  lodgment  at  the  base.  The 
goat  watched  the  miniature  avalanche 
he  had  caused  with  much  apparent  glee, 
and  when  it  had  stopped  he  capered  and 
danced  about,  showing  a  most  impish  de- 
light, and  went  rooting  and  banging  at 
the  other  rocks,  trying  to  repeat  the  per- 
formance, but  there  were  no  more  stones 
loose  enough,  or  else  they  were  too  far 
from  the  edge;  so  that  after  a  little  he 
resumed  his  rambling.  It  was  now 
bright  morning;  a  bank  of  cloud  ob- 
scured the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountain 
at  the  head  of  the  valley,  but  the  snowy 
crown  emerged  above  and  was  flushed 
rosy  pink  in  the  first  warm  rays  of  the 
sun,  while  the  valley  was  still  in  the  blue 
shadows.  Soon  the  cloud-bank  com- 
menced to  break  up,  and  sections  of  it 
floated  off  in  all  directions.  One  mass 
detached  itself,  and  rolled  down  the  val- 
ley, enveloping  everything  in  a  dense 
mist  and  flowing  into  every  depression 
and  hollow.  It  closed  around  the  Mark- 
hor,  blotting  out  his  surroundings,  so 
that   though   he   walked    forward   for   a 


THE   EAGLE  S   BODY 

few  steps  he  was  soon  forced  to  desist; 
and  he  stood  motionless  till  the  cloud 
had  passed  on,  and  once  more  the  pink 
mountain  top  flashed  into  view.  As  the 
sun  rose  higher  the  clouds  lifted  and 
came  together,  gathering  denser  and 
blacker.  Thunder  began  to  roll  up  and 
down  the  valley,  echoing  back  and  forth 
from  ridge  to  ridge;  lightning  danced 
from  cloud  to  peak  and  a  mighty  storm 
swept  down  the  valley. 
As  the  first  big  drops  splashed  about 
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him  the  goat  climbed  up  on  a  shelf  un- 
der the  shelter  of  an  out-thrust  ledge, 
and  laid  down  to  watch  the  storm  at  his 
ease.  At  each  bright  flash  and  extra 
loud  peal  he  would  wag  his  beard  and 
shake  his  horns  in  apparent  glee,  and 
when  the  drenching  rain  came  sluicing 
down  he  watched  with  much  interest  the 
tiny  trickles  gather  together,  forming  lit- 
tle brooks  with  tiny  waterfalls  and  rap- 
ids down  which  sailed  beetles  and  other 
insects   washed   out    from   their   hiding- 


places  by  the  downpour.  After  an  hour 
or  more  the  rain  slackened,  and  the  ob- 
scured landscape  came  slowly  into  view, 
clean-washed  and  shining.  The  light- 
ning grew  less  brilliant  and  constant, 
and  the  muttering  thunder  died  away 
down  the  valley. 

The  clouds  broke  apart  and  rolled 
down  the  hillsides,  and  all  at  once  the 
sun  shone  through.  Then  the  watching 
goat  saw  a  most  curious  and  unusual 
sight.     The  clouds  were  all  below  him. 
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He  looked  about  over  them,  getting  an 
effect  as  though  the  sky  were  upside 
down.  The  banks  of  cloud  billowing 
white  in  the  sunlight  hid  everything  save 
those  points  and  peaks  which  were  higher 
than  his  shelf,  and  they  thrust  up  like 
rocky  islands  above  the  sea  of  cloud,  with 
occasional  flashes  of  lightning  leaping 
from  billow  to  billow. 

Gradually  the  islands  grew  and  grew, 
and  became  connected  one  with  another 
as  the  cloud  masses  rolled  farther  and 
farther  down  the  valleys. 

The  sun,  mounting  higher  and  higher, 
rapidly  dried  the  wet  ground,  and  the 
goat  lying  there  watching  the  wonderful 
panorama  wagged  his  beard  in  apparent 
satisfaction  and  enjoyment. 

The  streams,  quickly  swollen,  as  in- 
stantly subsided.  A  pair  of  hares — big 
white-tailed  woolly  fellows — came  out 
from  the  protection  of  an  overhanging 
rock  and  hopped  leisurely  over  to  a 
sparse  clump  of  eleagnus  bushes  and 
commenced  to  nibble  off  the  young 
shoots.  Big  long-eared  chaps  they  were: 
mottled,  pinky-gray  in  color  on  their 
backs ;  and  when  one  occasionally  rose  on 
his  hind  legs  he  showed  the  light,  warm, 
rusty  throat  and  chest  shading  to  cream- 
white  on  the  under  part  of  the  body. 
Keen  and  alert,  their  wide-set,  large 
brown  eyes  lost  little  that  stirred  any- 
where in  range  of  their  vision. 

Far  down  the  valley  a  splendid  im- 
perial eagle  sitting  in  the  top  of  a  small, 
stunted  chenar  tree,  shook  himself,  and, 
spreading  broad  wings,  soared  out,  and 
swung  into  his  powerful,  rhythmic  flight. 

Sailing  out  up  the  valley  in  ever- 
widening  circles,  he  was  soon  high  above 
the  rocky  ledges  and  the  goat  lying  there 
watched  him  as  he  careened  across  the 
great  expanse  of  sky,  rocking  from  side 
to  side  in  swinging  this  way  or  that. 

As  he  watched,  the  goat  saw  the  broad 
wings  flap  a  few  times,  half  shut  them- 
selves, and  the  body  tilted,  head  down- 
ward, and  shot  down  on  a  long  slant 
toward  the  eleagnus  bushes  behind  which 
the  unsuspecting  hares  were  feeding. 

One  of  them,  rearing  up  on  his 
haunches,  caught  sight  of  the  doom  rush- 
ing at  them  and  bounded  away  like  a 
flash,  heading  for  a  burrow  under  a  rock 
a  .  short     distance     away.      The     other, 


alarmed  by  the  sudden  disappearance  of 
its  mate,  likewise  reared  up,  saw  the 
eagle,  and  darted  away,  but  the  big  bird 
was  upon  him  before  he  had  made  three 
leaps,  and  he  was  borne,  limp  and  life- 
less, to  a  big  upthrust  boulder,  where 
the  eagle,  after  looking  keenly  about, 
started  to  tear  him  open. 

Was  it  a  memory  of  the  goat's  kidhood 
when  the  great  eagle  was  a  constant 
menace — was  he  stirred  by  a  desire  for 
revenge  for  some  of  his  and  his  mother's 
terrors — or  was  it  merely  an  impish 
whim? 

The  Markhor  jumped  nimbly  to  his 
feet  and  ran,  shaking  his  head  and  little 
tail,  down  the  slope  where  the  eagle  was 
tearing  and  ripping  at  the  big  hare.  The 
great  bird,  surprised  and  angry  at  being 
disturbed,  reared  back  and  screamed  out 
its  harsh,  laughing  shriek,  then  jumped 
backward  and  flapped  into  the  air  just 
in  time  to  escape  a  swinging  thrust  of  the 
big  goat's  horns.  His  attack  was  so  sud- 
den that  the  eagle  had  not  time  to  take 
his  prey  with  him,  and  the  goat,  hopping 
up  on  the  rock,  sniffed  and  pawed  at  it 
and  knocked  it  off  into  the  ground  below. 
Paying  no  heed  to  the  angry  swoops  and 
screams  of  the  outraged  bird,  he  stood 
nosing  the  little  carcass  —  occasionally 
raising  his  head  high  with  his  nose 
wrinkled  up  and  the  whites  of  his  im- 
pertinent eyes  showing,  much  as  an  an- 
gry bull  or  buck  will  do  when  he  gets  a 
whiff  of  blood.  After  sniffing  and  pos- 
ing for  a  little  he  proceeded  to  stamp  the 
carcass  of  the  hare  to  an  indistinguish- 
able, shapeless  mass,  kneeling  on  it,  bat- 
tering it  with  his  horns  and  dancing 
about  it  like  the  Satyr  that  he  was. 

The  eagle  sailed  around  overhead,  not 
quite  daring  to  attack  him,  until  finally 
tiring  of  the  game  the  goat  sauntered 
away  down  the  valley. 

The  eagle  snatched  up  the  soiled  and 
battered  remnant  of  its  prey  and  sailed 
away  to  the  top  of  a  high  ledge  some  dis- 
tance off  to  finish  his  meal. 

Pan  marched  straight  away  down  the 
valley  for  some  distance,  snatching  occa- 
sionally at  a  few  eleagnus  leaves  or  oc- 
casional tufts  of  heather.  He  passed 
through  a  small  flock  of  Urial,  the  small, 
wild  sheep  of  these  mountains,  but  paid 
them  little  or  no  attention. 
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He  would  occasionally  toss  his  nose  in 
the  air,  seeming  to  be  questing  for  some 
scent. 

After  a  time  he  caught  a  faint  taint 
on  the  air,  and  breaking  into  a  run  he 
came  around  a  bend  into  a  beautiful 
grassy  meadow. 

Here  he  found  the  scent  of  which  he 
was  in  search.  To  less  delicate  nostrils 
than  his  own  it  would  have  seemed  iden- 
tical with  that  rank,  unpleasant  odor 
which  emanated  from  himself,  and  he 
knew  it  to  be  that  of  a  herd  or  family 
of  his  own  kindred.  He  cast  about  over 
the  meadow  in  the  hope  of  seeing  them, 
but  they  were  gone. 

There  were  plenty  of  signs  besides  the 
scent  that  they  had  been  in  the  meadow, 
for  the  grass  was  trampled,  and  eaten, 
also  little  paths  led  down  to  favorite 
watering-places  on  the  bank  of  the 
stream.  Snatching  rather  hurriedly  a 
few  mouthfuls  of  grass,  he  followed  the 
freshest  trail  led  across  the  stream  and  up 
through  the  narrow  belt  of  stunted  for- 
est trees  and  bushes  which  bordered  the 
meadow,  up  into  the  high  cliffs  and  back 
toward  the  head  of  the  valley.  The 
herds  of  Markhor  spend  the  heat  of  the 
day  on  the  high  ridges,  dropping  down  at 
evening  to  the  meadows  and  woodlands 
to  feed,  and  returning  to  the  ledges  and 
ridges  in  the  mornings.  He  found  the 
little  herd  which  he  sought  resting  and 
sleeping  in  shady  caves  and  under  cool 
ledges  out  of  the  sunlight  that  beat  down 
fiercely. 

The  noise  he  made  coming  up  over  the 
loose  rocks  startled  them  somewhat,  and 
a  number  arose  and  came  out  to  see  who 
the  intruder  might  be.  Up  he  came, 
shaking  his  head,  bleating  softly,  glad  to 
find  again  his  own  kind. 

However,  he  was  received  with  scant 
courtesy.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the 
mating  season,  and  just  as  he  had  been 
driven  out  of  his  own  flock,  so  he  found 
that  he  must  fight  for  a  place  in  this  one. 
A  splendid  goat,  much  like  him  save 
that  he  was  a  size  larger  in  every  dimen- 
sion, came  dancing  and  pirouetting  down 
to  meet  him,  wagging  his  beard  and 
shaking  his  horns. 

Remembering  the  drubbing  he  had 
lately  received  in  his  own  flock,  our 
Markhor,   after  sizing  up   the  stranger, 
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wisely  decided  that  discretion  was  the 
better  part  of  valor,  backed  off  a  little, 
and  with  the  new  goat  still  following 
him  up  sharply,  finally  turned  and  ran 
off  a  little  way.  All  through  the  day  he 
hung  around  within  sight,  hoping  that 
something  might  happen  to  give  him  a 
place  in  the  flock. 

Occasionally  he  would  venture  too 
near  and  the  big  buck  would  chase  him 
away,  following  him  more  persistently 
each  time  till  he  was  put  to  his  best  paces 
to  escape.  That  night  he  followed  them 
down  to  the  meadow,  and  hung  about  in 
the  edge  of  the  woods,  watching  till 
nearly  morning,  when  the  big  buck, 
which  had  become  very  angry  at  his  per- 
sistence, sneaked  behind  him  and,  with 
a  quick  rush,  was  upon  him  before  he 
could  dodge. 

Quick  as  a  flash  he  spun  around  to 
catch  the  thrust  upon  his  horns,  but  he 
did  not  have  weight  enough,  for  the  big 
goat  came  upon  him  like  a  battering 
ram  and  bowled  him  over  at  once,  punch- 


ing and  pounding  him  with  those  great 
twisted  horns. 

As  soon  as  he  could  scramble  to  his 
feet  he  fled  in  hot  haste,  with  the  big 
buck  at  his  heels,  prodding  him  occasion- 
ally. 

Up  the  rough  hillside  they  went  at  a 
pace  that  would  have  appalled  anything 
less  surefooted  than  themselves. 

For  nearly  a  mile  the  chase  kept  up  till 
the  pursuer  tired  of  the  game  and  turned 
to  wend  his  way  back  down  the  valley, 
occasionally  looking  up  to  see  if  the  les- 
son would  be  remembered. 

The  caution  was  unnecessary,  for  the 
young  goat  had  learned  from  the  re- 
peated drubbing  that  he  was  not  wanted 
in  the  flocks  at  this  season.  Away  up 
toward  the  high  mountain  he  wandered, 
seeking  the  cool,  snowy  heights  where  he 
knew  no  herds  would  be  at  this  season 
of  the  year. 

Miles  away  up  and  up,  all  the  next 
day  he  went  on,  coming  at  nightfall  to 
the  ledges  near  the  line  of  eternal  snow. 
He  picked  his  way  down  into  a  gorge 
where  he  found  a  little  dwarf  heather, 
and  stayed  there  that  night,  eating  and 
dozing  by  turns.  In  the  morning  he 
once  more  started  on  his  lonely  rambles, 
seeking  adventure,  knocking  stones  into 
chasms  when  he  could,  and  playing  imp- 
ish tricks  on  any  living  creature  he 
chanced  to  come  across. 

Toward  nightfall  Pan  caught  sight  of 
a  movement  on  a  distant  ridge,  and 
watching,  saw  a  bearded  head  crowned 
with  a  "V"  of  horns  like  his  own  rise 
above  the  skyline.  He  stood  stock  still, 
and  watched  and  the  other  goat,  discov- 
ering him  at  the  same  moment,  did  the 
same.  After  a  little,  seeing  that  the 
stranger  did  not  at  once  charge  him,  our 
goat  wagged  his  head.  The  other 
promptly  did  the  same.  Our  goat  re- 
peated the  movement.  The  other  goat 
did  likewise,  and  pawed  the  ground. 
Now  they  picked  their  way  cautiously 
toward  each  other,  and  when  one  stopped 
and  shook  his  horns  or  pawed  the 
ground  the  other  did  the  same.  They 
came  nearer  and  nearer,  each  ready  to 
run  should  the  other  charge — for  the 
newcomer  was  also  a  youngster  who  had 
been  driven  from  his  flock.  After  a  lit- 
tle   they    came    together,    sniffed    each 
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other,  fenced  a  little,  and  finally  wan- 
dered off  together. 

For  a  day  or  two  they  stayed  together, 
eating,  sleeping  and  wandering  in  com- 
pany. Occasionally  they  would  come 
upon  some  small  living  creature  and 
would  together  play  their  uncouth  Satyr 
jokes  upon  it.  Occasionally  they  would 
have  rough  games  with  each  other. 
Sometimes  these  games  would  be  fencing 
matches,  and  they  would  dance  in  the 
night  on  the  edges  of  frightful  chasms, 
utterly  fearless  of  the  steeps,  thrusting 
and  parrying — absolutely  careless  in  their 
surefooted  confidence. 

Our  goat  often  tried  his  favorite  game 
of  knocking  loose  stones  over  the  edge 
of  cliffs,  and  one  day  just  after  he  had 
sent  one  bouncing  down  the  nearly  per- 
pendicular face  of  a  high  ledge,  and  had 
danced  in  glee  to  see  it  go  bounding 
down  to  the  bottom,  he  had  an  idea. 
Edging  around  behind  the  other  goat,  he 
gave  a  quick  butting  stroke  and  thrust 
him  over  the  edge.  Anything  but  a  wild 
goat  or  sheep  must  have  gone  to  its  doom 
for  the  cliff  was  over  a  hundred  feet  in 
height  with  a  great  rough  pile  of  rocks 
and  boulders  at  its  foot,  but  the  Mark- 
hor  is  entirely  at  home  among  these 
cliffs.  Quick  as  a  flash  he  had  righted 
himself,  and  striking  the  side  of  the  steep 
slope  he  broke  his  fall  so  that  instead  of 
falling  and  rolling  clear  to  the  bottom, 
he  was  able  to  keep  his  feet  under  him 
and  to  go  down  in  a  series  of  sliding 
leaps  which  landed  him,  somewhat 
shaken  but.  no  bones  broken,  among  the 
rocks  which  were  heaped  at  the  base  of 
the  cliffs. 

He  picked  his  way  along  the  face  of 
the  ledge,  clambered  back  up  by  what 
seemed  like  an  almost  inaccessible  series 
of  steps  and  shelves — here  rearing  up- 
right to  get  a  grip  with  his  front  feet, 
there  leaping  from  the  end  of  a  shelf  to 


the  next  one,  perhaps  eight  feet  away 
and  three  feet  higher,  and  only  a  few 
inches  wide,  but  never  slipping,  never 
uncertain. 

For  weeks  they  stayed  together,  two 
young  Satyrs,  veritable  Pans  of  the 
mountains,  playing  their  rude,  rough 
jokes  on  each  other,  and  on  anything 
they  might  come  across,  till  the  chill  of 
the  winter  winds  and  snows  drove  them 
down  the  mountain  and  their  instincts 
told  them  it  was  safe  to  see^  their  kind 
once  more.  One  night  in  a  snowstorm 
they  became  separated  on  a  ridge,  and 
morning  found  them  miles  away  in  dif- 
ferent valleys. 

Our  goat  found  himself  in  a  nullah 
and  kept  on  down,  knowing  that  the 
winter  would  not  follow  him  many  days' 
journey  toward  the  great  valley.  One 
day  he  caught  that  pungent  odor  again, 
and  coming  around  an  outthrust  spur 
of  woodland  he  found  the  herd  of  Mark- 
hor,  the  big  chief  of  which  had  chased 
him  into  the  mountains. 

This  time  his  reception  was  very  dif- 
ferent. The  big  buck  did  not  even 
glance  his  way,  and  the  ewes  paid  very 
little  attention. 

He  quietly  joined  the  herd  and  at  once 
was  at  home  and  a  part  of  it,  as  were 
ihe  four  or  five  other  young  bucks  who 
dropped  down  from  the  ridges  in  the 
next  few  days.  Thus  do  the  young 
males  find  themselves  turned  out  of  their 
own  herds  to  find  places  in  others,  and 
to  make  places  for  other  bucks  in  their 
own,  to  the  end  that  the  race  shall  main- 
tain its  vigor  and  strength,  for,  another 
year,  when  the  flocks  split  up  into 
smaller  families,  we  shall  find  our  buck, 
now  grown  to  his  full  stature,  at  the 
head  of  a  little  herd  of  his  own  females, 
watching  to  drive  any  young  bucks  well 
away  from  his  harem  as  he  himself  had 
been  driven  in  the  days  of  his  youth. 
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II 
"THE  BACK  OF   BEYOND" 


F  certain  remote  parts  of 
Erin,  Jane  Barlow  says: 
"In  Borland,  if  you  in- 
quire the  address  of  such 
or  such  person,  you  will 
hear  not  very  infre- 
quently that  he  or  she  lives  'of!  away 
at  the  Back  of  Beyond.'  ...  A  traveler 
to  the  Back  of  Beyond  may  consider 
himself  rather  exceptionally  fortunate, 
should  he  find  that  he  is  able  to  arrive 
at  his  destination  by  any  mode  of  con- 
veyance other  than  'the  two  standin' 
feet  of  him.'  Often  enough  the  last 
stage  of  his  journey  proceeds  down  some 
boggy  boreen,  or  up  some  craggy  hill- 
track,  inaccessible  to  any  wheel  or  hoof 
that  ever  was  shod." 

So  in  Appalachia,  one  steps  shortly 
from  the  railway  into  the  primitive. 
Most  of  the  river  valleys  are  narrow. 
In  their  bottoms  the  soil  is  rich,  the 
farms  well  kept  and  generous,  the  own- 
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ers  comfortable  and  urbane.  But  from 
the  valleys  directly  spring  the  moun- 
tains, with  slopes  rising  twenty  to  forty 
degrees  or  more.  These  mountains 
cover  nine-tenths  of  western  North  Caro- 
lina, and  among  them  dwell  a  majority 
of  the  native  people. 

The  back  country  is  rough.  No  boat 
nor  canoe  can  stem  its  brawling  waters. 
No  bicycle  nor  automobile  can  enter  it. 
No  coach  can  endure  its  roads.  Here  is 
a  land  of  lumber  wagons,  and  saddle- 
bags, and  shackly  little  sleds  that  are 
dragged  over  the  bare  ground  by  har- 
nessed steers.  This  is  the  country  that 
ordinary  tourists  shun.  And  well  for 
such  that  they  do,  since  whoso  cares  more 
for  bodily  comfort  than  for  freedom  and 
air  and  elbow-room  should  tarry  by 
still  waters  and  pleasant  pastures.  To 
him  the  backwoods  could  be  only  what 
Burns  called  Argyleshire:  "A  country 
where  savage  streams  tumble  over  sav- 
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age  mountains,  thinly  overspread  with 
savage  flocks,  which  starvingly  support 
as  savage  inhabitants." 

When  I  went  south  into  the  moun- 
tains I  was  seeking  a  Back  of  Beyond. 
This  for  more  reasons  than  one.  With 
an  inborn  taste  for  the  wild  and  roman- 
tic, I  yearned  for  a  strange  land  and  a 
people  that  had  the  charm  of  originality. 
Again,  I  had  a  passion  for  early  Ameri- 
can history ;  and,  in  Far  Appalachia,  it 
seemed  that  I  might  realize  the  past  in 
the  present,  seeing  with  my  own  eyes 
what  life  must  have  been  to  my  pioneer 
ancestors  of  a  century  or  two  ago.  Be- 
sides, I  wanted  to  enjoy  a  free  life  in 
the  open  air,  the  thrill  of  exploring  new 
ground,  the  joys  of  the  chase,  and  the 
man's  game  of  matching  my  woodcraft 
against  the  forces  of  nature,  with  no  help 
from  servants  or  hired  guides. 

So,  casting  about  for  a  biding  place 
that  would  fill  such  needs,  I  picked  out 
the  upper  settlement  of  Hazel  Creek, 
far  up  under  the  lee  of  those  Smoky 
Mountains  that  I  had  learned  so  little 
about.  On  the  edge  of  this  settlement, 
scant  two  miles  from  the  post-office  of 
Medlin,  there  was  a  copper  mine,  long 
disused  on  account  of  litigation,  and  I 
got  permission  to  occupy  one  of  its  aban- 
doned cabins. 

A  mountain  settlement  consists  of  all 
who  get  their  mail  at  the  same  place. 
Ours  was  made  up  of  forty-two  house- 
holds (about  two  hundred  souls)  scat- 
tered over  an  area  eight  miles  long  by 
two  wide.  These  are  air-line  measure- 
ments. All  roads  and  trails  "wiggled 
and  wingled  around"  so  that  some  fami- 
lies were  several  miles  from  a  neighbor. 
Fifteen  homes  had  no  wagon  road,  and 
could  be  reached  by  no  vehicle  other 
than  a  narrow  sled.  Quill  Rose  had  not 
even  a  sled-path,  but  journeyed  full  five 
miles  by  trail  to  the  nearest  wagon  road. 

Medlin  itself  comprised  two  little 
stores  built  of  rough  planks  and  bearing 
no  signs,  a  corn  mill,  and  four  dwellings. 
A  mile  and  a  half  away  was  the  log 
schoolhouse,  which,  once  or  twice  a 
month,  served  also  as  church.  Scattered 
about  the  settlement  were  seven  tiny  tub- 
mills  for  grinding  corn,  some  of  them 
mere  open  sheds  with  a  capacity  of  about 
a  bushel  a  day.     Most  of  the  dwellings 


were  built  of  logs.  Two  or  three,  only, 
were  weatherboarded,  frame  houses  and 
attained  the  dignity  of  a  story  and  a  half. 

All  about  us  was  the  forest  primeval, 
where  roamed  some  sparse  herds  of  cat- 
tle, razorback  hogs,  and  the  wild  beasts. 
Speckled  trout  were  in  all  the  streams. 
Bears  sometimes  raided  the  fields,  and 
wildcats  were  a  common  nuisance.  Our 
settlement  was  a  mere  slash  in  the  vast 
woodland  that  encompassed  it.  The 
richness  of  the  Great  Smoky  forest  has 
been  the  wonder  and  the  admiration  of 
everyone  who  has  traversed  it.  As  one 
climbs  from  the  river  to  one  of  the  main 
peaks,  he  passes  successively  through  the 
same  floral  zones  as  he  would  encounter 
in  traveling  from  mid-Georgia  to  south- 
ern Canada. 

Starting  amid  sycamores,  elms,  gums, 
willows,  persimmons,  chinquapins,  he 
soon  enters  a  region  of  beech,  birch, 
basswood,  magnolia,  cucumber,  butter- 
nut, holly,  sourwood,  box  elder,  ash, 
maple,  buckeye,  poplar,  hemlock,  and  a 
great  number  of  other  growths  along  the 
creeks  and  branches.  On  the  lower 
slopes  are  many  species  of  oaks,  with 
hickory,  hemlock,  pitch  pine,  locust,  dog- 
wood,  chestnut.     In   this   region   nearly 
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all  trees  attain  their  fullest  development. 
On  north  fronts  of  hills  the  oaks  reach 
a  diameter  of  five  to  six  feet.  In  cool, 
rich  coves,  chestnut  trees  grow  from  six 
to  nine  feet  across  the  stump;  and  tulip 
poplars  up  to  ten  or  eleven  feet,  their 
straight  trunks  towering  like  gigantic 
columns,  with  scarcely  a  noticeable  ta- 
per, seventy  or  eighty  feet  to  the  near- 
est limb. 

Ascending  above  the  zone  of  3,000 
feet,  white  oak  is  replaced  by  the  no  less 
valuable  "mountain  oak."  Beech,  birch, 
buckeye,  and  chestnut  persist  to  5,000 
feet.  Then,  where  the  beeches  dwindle 
until  adult  trees  are  only  knee-high, 
there  begins  a  sub-arctic  zone  of  black 
spruce,  balsam,  striped  maple,  aspen  and 
the  "Peruvian"  or  red  cherry. 

I  have  named  only  a  few  of  the  pre- 
vailing growths.  Nowhere  else  in  the 
temperate  zone  is  there  such  a  variety  of 
merchantable  timber  as  in  western  Caro- 
lina and  the  Tennessee  front  of  the 
Unaka  system.  About  a  hundred  and 
twenty  species  of  native  trees  grow  in  the 
Smoky  forest  itself.  When  Asa  Gray 
visited  the  North  Carolina  mountains  he 
identified,  in  a  thirty-mile  trip,  a  greater 
variety  of  indigenous  trees  than  could 
be  observed  in  crossing  Europe  from 
England  to  Turkey,  or  in  a  trip  from 
New  York  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  pla- 
teau. As  John  Muir  has  said,  our  for- 
ests, "however  slighted  by  man,  must 
have  been  a  great  delight  to  God ;  for 
they  wrere   the   best   He   ever  planted." 

Our  post-office  occupied  a  space  about 
five  feet  square,  in  a  corner  of  one  of 
the  stores.  There  was  a  daily  mail,  by 
rider,  serving  four  other  communities 
along  the  way.  The  contractor  for  this 
service  had  to  furnish  two  horses,  work- 
ing turnabout,  pay  the  rider,  and  squeeze 
his  own  profit,  out  of  $499  a  year.  In 
Star  Route  days  the  mail  was  carried 
afoot,  two  barefooted  young  men  "tot- 
ing the  sacks  on  their  own  wethers"  over 
this  thirty-four-mile  round  trip,  for 
forty-eight  cents  a  day;  and  they  board- 
ed themselves! 

In  the  group  that  gathered  at  mail 
time  I  often  was  solicited  to  "back"  en- 
velopes, give  out  the  news,  or  decipher 
letters  for  men  who  could  not  read.  Sev- 
eral times,  in  the  postmaster's  absence,  I 


registered  letters  for  myself,  or  for  some- 
one else,  the  law  of  the  nation  being  sus- 
pended by  general  consent. 

Our  stores,  as  I  have  said,  were  small, 
yet  many  of  their  shelves  were  empty. 
Oftentimes  there  was  no  flour  to  be  had, 
no  meat,  cereals,  canned  goods,  coffee, 
sugar,  or  oil.  It  excited  no  comment  at 
all  when  Old  Pete  would  lean  across  his 
bare  counter  and  lament  that  "Thar's 
lots  o'  folks  a-hurtin'  around  hyur  for 
lard,  and  I  ain't  got  none." 

I  have  seen  the  time  when  our  neigh- 
borhood could  get  no  salt  nor  tobacco 
without  making  a  twenty-four-mile  trip 
over  the  mountain  and  back,  in  the  dead 
of  winter.  This  was  due,  partly,  to  the 
state  of  the  roads,  and  to  the  fact  that 
there  would  be  no  wagon  available  for 
weeks  at  a  time.  Wagoning,  by  the 
way,  was  no  sinecure.  Often  it  meant 
to  chop  a  fallen  tree  out  of  the  road, 
and  then,  with  handspikes,  "man-power 
the  log  outen  the  way."  Sometimes  an 
axle  would  break  (far  up  on  the  moun- 
tain, of  course)  ;  then  a  tree  must  be 
felled,  and  a  new  axle  made  on  the  spot 
from  the  green  wood,  wTith  no  tools  but 
axe  and  jacknife — several  miles  to  draw- 
ing-knife and  auger. 

Trade  was  mostly  by  barter,  in  which 
'coon  skins  and  ginseng  had  the  same 
rank  as  in  the  days  of  Davy  Crockett 
and  Daniel  Boone.  Long  credits  were 
given  on  anticipated  crops;  but  the  risks 
were  great  and  the  market  limited  by 
local  consumption,  as  it  did  not  pay  to 
haul  bulky  commodities  to  the  railroad. 
Hence  it  was  self-preservation  for  the 
storekeepers  to  carry  only  a  slender 
stock  of  essentials  and  take  pains  to  have 
little    left    through    unproductive    times. 

As  a  rule,  credit  would  not  be  asked 
so  long  as  anything  at  all  could  be  of- 
fered in  trade.  When  Bill  took  the  last 
quart  of  meal  from  the  house,  as  rations 
for  a  bear  hunt,  his  patient  Marg  walked 
five  miles  to  the  store  with  a  skinny  old 
chicken,  last  of  the  flock,  and  offered  to 
barter  it  for  "a  dustin'  o'  salt."  There 
was  not  a  bite  in  her  house  beyond  pota- 
toes, and  "  'taters  don't  go  good  'thout 
salt." 

In  our  primitive  community  there 
were  no  trades,  no  professions.  Every 
man   was   his   own    farmer,   blacksmith, 
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gunsmith,  carpenter,  cobbler,  miller,  tink- 
er. Someone  in  his  family,  or  a  near 
neighbor,  served  him  as  barber  and  den- 
tist, and  would  make  him  a  coffin  when 
he  died.  One  farmer  was  also  the  wag- 
oner of  the  district,  as  well  as  store- 
keeper, magistrate,  veterinarian,  and  ac- 
coucheur. He  also  owned  the  only 
"tooth-pullers"  in  the  settlement:  a  pair 
of  universal  forceps  that  he  designed, 
forged,  filed  out,  and  wielded  with  bar- 
baric grit.  His  wife  kept  the  only 
boarding  -  house  for  leagues  around. 
Truly,  an  accomplished  couple! 

About  one-third  of  our  householders 
owned  their  homes.  Of  the  remainder 
about  three-fifths  were  renters  and  two- 
fifths  were  squatters,  in  the  sense  that 
these  last  were  permitted  to  occupy 
ground  for  the  sake  of  reporting  tres- 
pass and  putting  out  fires — or,  maybe, 
to  prevent  them  doing  both.  Nearly  all 
of  the  wild  land  belonged  to  Northern 
timber  companies  who  had  not  yet  begun 
operations  (they  have  done  so  within  the 
past  two  years). 


Titles  were  confused,  ow- 
ing to  careless  surveys,  or 
guesswork,  in  the  past.  Many 
boundaries  overlapped,  and 
there  were  bits  of  no-man's 
land  here  and  there,  covered 
by  no  deed  and  subject  to  en- 
try by  anyone  who  discovered 
them.  Our  old  frontier  al- 
ways was  notorious  for  hap- 
py-go-lucky surveys  and  neg- 
lect to  make  legal  entry  of 
claims.  Thus  Boone  lost  the 
fairest  parts  of  the  Kentucky 
he  founded,  and  was  ejected 
and  sent  adrift.  In  our  own 
time,  ovelapping  boundaries 
have  led  to  bitter  litigation 
and  murderous  feuds. 

As  our  territory  was 
sparsely  occupied,  there  were 
none  of  those  "perpendicular 
farms"  so  noticeable  in  older 
settlements  near  the  river 
valleys,  where  men  plow 
fields  as  steep  as  their  own 
house  roofs  and  till  with  the 
hoe  many  an  acre  that  is 
steeper  still.  John  Fox  tells 
of  a  Kentucky  farmer  who 
fell  out  of  his  own  cornfield  and  broke  his 
neck.  I  have  seen  plenty  of  fields  in  Car- 
olina where  this  might  occur.  A  woman 
told  me:  "I've  hoed  corn  many  a  time  on 
my  knees — yes,  I  have";  and  another: 
"Many's  the  hill  o'  corn  I've  propped  up 
with  a  rock  to  keep  it  from  fallin'  down- 
hill." 

Even  in  our  new  region  many  of  the 
fields  suffered  quickly  from  erosion. 
When  a  forest  is  cleared  there  is  a 
spongy  humus  on  the  ground  surface 
that  is  extremely  rich,  but  this  washes 
away  in  a  single  season.  The  soil  be- 
neath is  good,  but  thin  on  the  hill- 
sides, and  its  soluble,  fertile  ingredients 
soon  leach  out  and  vanish.  Without 
terracing,  which  I  have  never  seen  prac- 
ticed in  the  mountains  of  the  South,  no 
field  with  a  surface  slope  of  more  than 
ten  degrees  (about  two  feet  in  ten)  will 
last  more  than  a  few  years.  As  one  of 
my  neighbors  put  it:  "Thar,  I've 
cl'ared  me  a  patch  and  grubbed  hit  out 
■ — now  I  can  raise  me  two  or  three  se- 
vere craps!" 
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'Then  what?"  I  asked. 

"When  corn  won't  grow  no  more  I 
can  turn  the  field  into  grass  a  couple  o' 
years." 

"Then  you'll  rotate,  and  grow  corn 
again  r 

"La,  no!  By  that  time  the  land  will 
be  so  poor  hit  wouldn't  raise  a  cuss- 
fight." 

"But  then  you  must  move,  and  begin 
all  over  again.  This  continual  moving 
must  be  a  great  nuisance." 

He  rolled  his  quid  and  placidly  an- 
swered: "Huk-uh;  when  I  move,  all  I 
haffter  do  is  put  out  the  fire  and  call  the 
dog." 

His  apparent  indifference  was  only 
philosophy  expressed  with  sardonic  hu- 
mor; just  as  another  neighbor  would 
say,  "This  is  good,  strong  land,  or  it 
wouldn't  hold  up  all  the  rocks  there  is 
around  hyur." 

Right  here  is  the  basis  for  much  of 
what  strangers  call  shiftlessness  among 
the  mountaineers.  But  of  that,  more 
anon. 

In  clearing  new  ground,  everyone  fol- 
lowed the  ancient  custom  of  girdling  the 
tree  trunks  and  letting  them  stand  in 
spectral  ugliness  until  they  rotted  and 
fell.  This  is  a  quick  and  easy  way  to 
get  rid  of  the  shade  that  otherwise  would 
stunt  the  crops,  and  it  prevents  such  trees 


as  chestnut,  buckeye  and  basswood  from 
sprouting  from  the  stumps.  In  the  fields 
stood  scores  of  gigantic  hemlocks,  dead- 
ened, that  never  would  be  used  even  for 
fuel,  save  as  their  bark  furnished  the 
women  with  quick-burning  stove-wood 
in  wet  weather.  No  one  dreamt  that 
hemlock  ever  would  be  marketable.  And 
this  was  only  five  years  ago! 

The  tillage  was  as  rude  and  destruc- 
tive as  anything  we  read  of  in  pioneer 
history.  The  common  plow  was  a  "bull- 
tongue,"  which  has  aptly  been  described 
as  "hardly  more  than  a  sharpened  stick 
with  a  metal  rim."  The  harrows  were 
of  wood,  throughout,  with  locust  teeth 
(a  friend  and  I  made  one  from  the  green 
trees  in  half  a  day,  and  it  lasted  two  sea- 
sons on  rocky  ground).  Sometimes  no 
harrow  was  used  at  all,  the  plowed 
ground  being  "drug"  with  a  big  ever- 
green bough.  This  needed  only  to  be 
withed  directly  to  a  pony's  tail,  as  they 
used  to  do  in  ancient  Ireland,  and  the 
picture  of  prehistoric  agriculture  would 
have  been  complete.  After  the  corn  was 
up,  all  cultivating  was  done  with  the 
hoe.  For  this  the  entire  family  turned 
out,  the  toddlers  being  left  to  play  in  the 
furrows  while  their  mother  toiled  like  a 
man. 

Corn  was  the  staple  crop— in  fact,  the 
only  crop  of  most  farmers.     Some  rye 
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was  raised  along  the  creek,  and  a  little 
oats,  but  our  settlement  grew  no  wheat 
— there  was  no  mill  that  could  grind  it. 
Wheat  is  raised,  to  some  extent,  in  the 
river  bottoms,  and  on  the  plateaus  of  the 
interior.  I  have  seen  it  flailed  out  on 
the  bare  ground,  and  winnowTed  by 
pouring  the  grain  and  chaff  from  basket 
to  basket  while  the  women  fluttered 
aprons  or  bed-sheets.  Corn  is  topped 
for  the  blade-fodder,  the  ears  gathered 
from  the  stalk,  and  the  main  stalks  after- 
wards used  as  "roughness"  (roughage). 
The  cribs  generally  are  ramshackle  pens, 
and  there  is  much  waste  from  mold  and 
vermin. 

The  Carolina  mountains  are,  by  na- 
ture, one  of  the  best  fruit  regions  in 
eastern  America.  Apples,  grapes,  and 
berries,  especially,  thrive  exceeding  well. 
But  our  mountaineer  is  no  horticulturist. 
He  lets  his  fruit  trees  take  care  of  them- 
selves; and  so,  everywhere  except  on  se- 
lect farms  near  the  towns,  we  see  old 
apple  and  peach  trees  that  never  were 
pruned,  bristling  with  shoots,  and  often 
bearing  wizened  fruit,  dry  and  bitter,  or 
half  rotted  on  the  stem. 

So,  too,  the  gardens  are  slighted.  Late 
in  the  season  our  average  garden  is  a 
miniature  jungle,  chiefly  of  weeds  that 
stand  high  as  one's  head.  Cabbage  and 
field  beans  survive  and  figure  mightily 
in  the  diet  of  the  mountaineer.  Pota- 
toes generally  do  well,  but  few  farmers 
raise   enough   to   see   them   through   the 


winter.  Generally  some  to- 
bacco is  grown  for  family 
consumption,  the  strong 
"twist"  being  smoked  or 
chewed   indifferently. 

An  interesting  crop  in  our 
neighborhood  was  ginseng, 
of  which  there  were  several 
patches  in  cultivation.  This 
curious  plant  is  native 
throughout  the  Appalachians, 
but  has  almost  been  exter- 
minated in  all  but  the  wild- 
est regions,  on  account  of  the 
high  price  that  its  dried  root 
brings.  It  has  long  since 
passed  out  of  our  pharma- 
copoeia, and  is  marketed  only 
in  China,  though  our  own 
people    formerly   esteemed    it 

as   a  panacea   for   all    ills   of   the    flesh. 

Colonel   Byrd,    in   his   "History   of   the 

Dividing  Line,"  says  of  it: 

"Though  Practice  will  soon  make  a  man 
of  tolerable  Vigour  an  able  Footman,  yet,  as 
a  help  to  bear  Fatigue  I  us'd  to  chew  a  Root 
of  Ginseng  as  I  Walk't  along.  This  kept  up 
my  Spirits,  and  made  me  trip  away  as  nimbly 
in  my  half  Jack-Boots  as  younger  men  cou'd 
in  their  Shoes.  This  Plant  is  in  high  Es- 
teem in  China,  where  it  sells  for  its  Weight 
in  Silver.  ...  Its  vertues  are,  that  it  gives 
an  uncommon  Warmth  and  Vigour  to  the 
Blood,  and  frisks  the  Spirits,  beyond  any 
other  Cordial.  It  chears  the  Heart,  even  of 
a  Man  that  has  a  bad  Wife,  and  makes  him 
look  down  with  great  Composure  on  the 
crosses  of  the  World.  It  promotes  insensible 
Perspiration,  dissolves  all  Phlegmatick  and 
Viscous  Humours,  that  are  apt  to  obstruct  the 
Narrow  channels  of  the  Nerves.  It  helps  the 
Memory  and  would  quicken  even  Helvetian 
dullness.  'Tis  friendly  to  the  Lungs,  much 
more  than  Scolding  itself.  It  comforts  the 
Stomach,  and  Strengthens  the  Bowels,  pre- 
venting all  Colicks  and  Fluxes.  In  one 
Word,  it  will  make  a  Man  live  a  great  while, 
and  very  well  while  he  does  live.  And  what 
is  more,  it  will  even  make  Old  Age  amiable, 
by  rendering  it  lively,  chearful,  and  good- 
humour'd." 

Alas  that  only  Chinamen  and  eight- 
eenth-century Cavaliers  could  absorb  the 
virtues  of  this  sovereign  herb! 

A  successful  ginseng  grower  of  our 
settlement  told  me  that  two  acres  of  the 
plant  will  bring  an  income  of  $2,500  to 
$5,000  a  year,  planting  100,000  to  the 
acre.  The  roots  take  eight  years  to  ma- 
ture.    They  wreigh  from  one  and  a  half 
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to  four  ounces  each,  when  fresh,  and 
one-third  of  this  dried.  Two  acres  pro- 
duce 25,000  roots  a  year,  by  progression. 
The  dried  root,  at  that  time,  brought 
five  dollars  a  pound.  At  present,  I  be- 
lieve, it  is  higher.  Another  friend  of 
mine,  who  is  in  this  business  extensively, 
tried  exporting  for  himself,  but  got  only 
$6.50  a  pound  in  Amoy,  when  the  U.  S. 
consul  at  that  port  assured  him  that  the 
real  market  price  was  from  $12.60  to 
$24.40.  The  local  trader,  knowing 
American  prices,  pocketed  the  difference. 

In  times  of  scarcity  many  of  our  peo- 
ple took  to  the  woods  and  gathered  com- 
moner medicinal  roots,  such  as  bloodroot 
and  wild  ginger  (there  are  scores  of  oth- 
ers growing  wild  in  great  profusion), 
but  made  only  a  pittance  at  it,  as  syn- 
thetic drugs  have  mostly  taken  the  place 
of  herbal  simples  in  modern  medicine. 
Women  and  children  did  better,  in  the 
days  before  Christmas,  by  gathering  ga- 
lax,  ''hemlock"  (leucothoe),  and  mistle- 
toe, selling  to  dealers  at  the  railroad, 
who  ship  them  North  for  holiday  decora- 
tions. One  bright  lad  from  town  in- 
formed me,  with  evident  pride  of  geog- 
raphy, that  "Some  of  this  goes  to  Lon- 
don, England."  Nearly  everywhere  in 
our  woods  the  beautiful  ruddy-bronze 
galax  is  abundant.  Along  the  water- 
courses, leucothoe,  which  similarly  turns 
bronze  in  autumn,  and  lasts  throughout 
the  winter,  is  so  prolific  as  to  be  a  nui- 
sance to  travelers,  being  hard  to  push 
through. 

Many  of  our  farmers  had  neither 
horse  nor  mule.  For  the  rough  work 
of  cultivating  the  hillsides  a  single  steer 
hitched  to  the  "bull-tongue"  was  better 
adapted,  and  the  same  steer  patiently 
dragged  a  little  sled  to  the  trading  post. 
On  steep  declivities  the  sled  is  more 
practical  than  a  cart  or  wagon,  because 
it  can  go  where  wheels  cannot,  it  does 
not  require  so  wide  a  track,  and  it 
"brakes"  automatically  in  going  down- 
hill. Nearly  all  the  farmer's  hauling  is 
downhill  to  his  home,  or  down  farther 
to  the  village.  A  sled  can  be  made  quite 
easily  by  one  man,  out  of  wood  growing 
on  the  spot,  and  with  few  iron  fittings, 
or  none  at  all.  The  runners  are  usually 
made  of  natural  sourwood  crooks,  this 
timber    being   chosen    because    it   wears 


very  smooth  and  does  not  furr  up  nor 
splinter. 

The  hinterland  is  naturally  adapted 
to  grazing,  rather  than  to  agriculture. 
As  it  stands,  the  best  pasturage  is  high  up 
in  the  mountains,  where  there  are 
"balds"  covered  with  a  succulent  wild 
grass  that  resembles  Kentucky  blue- 
grass.  Clearing  and  sowing  would  ex- 
tend such  areas  indefinitely.  The  cattle 
forage  for  themselves  through  eight  or 
nine  months  of  the  year,  running  wild 
like  the  razorbacks,  and  the  only  atten- 
tion given  them  is  when  herdsmen  go  out 
to  salt  them  or  to  mark  the  calves. 
Nearly  all  the  beasts  are  scrub  stock. 
Jerseys,  and  other  blooded  cattle  thrive 
in  the  valleys,  where  there  are  no  free 
ranges,  but  the  backwoodsman  does  not 
want  "critters  that  harTter  be  gentled 
and  hand-fed."  The  result  is  that  many 
families  go  without  milk  a  great  part  of 
the  year,  and  seldom  indeed  taste  butter 
or  beef. 

The  truth  is  that  mountain  beef,  being 
fed  nothing  but  grass  and  browse,  with 
barely  enough  corn  and  roughage  to  keep 
the  animal  alive  through  winter,  is  blue- 
fleshed,  watery,  and  tough.  If  properly 
reared,  the  quality  would  be  as  good  as 
any.  Almost  any  of  our  farmers  could 
have  had  a  pasture  near  home  and  could 
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have  grown  hay,  but  not  one  in  ten 
would  take  the  trouble.  His  cattle  were 
only  for  export — let  the  buyer  fatten 
them!  It  should  be  understood  that 
nobody  had  any  provision  for  taking  care 
of  fresh  meat  when  the  weather  was  not 
frosty. 

On  those  rare  occasions  when  some- 
body killed  a  beef,  he  had  to  travel  all 
over  the  neighborhood  to  dispose  of  it  in 
small  portions.  The  carcass  was  cut  up 
in  the  same  way  as  a  hog,  and  all  parts 
except  the  cheap  "bilin'  pieces"  were  sold 
at  the  same  price:  ten  cents  a  pound,  or 
whatever  they  would  bring  on  the  spot. 
The  butchering  was  done  with  an  axe 
and  a  jack-knife.  The  meat  was  either 
sliced  thin  and  fried  to  a  crackling,  or 
cut  in  chunks  and  boiled  furiously  just 
long  enough  to  fit  it  for  boot-heels. 
What  the  butcher  mangled,  the  cook 
damned. 

Few  sheep  were  raised  in  our  settle- 
ment, and  these  only  for  their  wool. 
The  untamed  Smokies  were  no  place  for 
such  defenseless  creatures.  Sheep  will 
not,  cannot,  run  wild.  They  are  wholly 
dependent  on  the  fostering  hand  of  man 
and  perish  without  his  shepherding.  Cu- 
riously enough,  our  mountaineer  knows 
little  or  nothing  about  the  goat — an  ani- 
mal perfectly  adapted  to  the  free  range 


of  the  Smokies.  I  am  convinced  that 
goats  would  be  more  profitable  to  the 
small  farmers  of  the  wild  mountains  than 
cattle.  Goats  do  not  graze,  but  browse 
upon  the  shrubbery,  of  which  there  is  a 
vast  superfluity  in  all  the  Southern 
mountains.  Unlike  the  weak,  timorous, 
and  stupid  sheep,  a  flock  of  goats  can 
fight  their  own  battles  against. wild  ani- 
mals. They  are  hardy  in  any  weather, 
and  thrive  from  their  own  pickings 
where  other  foragers  would  starve. 

A  good  milch  goat  gives  more  and 
richer  milk  than  the  average  mountain 
cow.  And  a  kid  yields  excellent  fresh 
meat  in  mcuiageable  quantity,  at  a  time 
when  no  one  would  butcher  a  beef  be- 
cause it  would  spoil.  I  used  to  shut  my 
eyes  and  imagine  the  transformation  that 
would  be  wrought  in  these  mountains  by 
a  colony  of  Swiss,  who  would  turn  the 
coves  into  pastures,  the  moderate  slopes 
into  orchards,  the  steeper  ones  into  vine- 
yards, by  terracing,  and  who  would  ex- 
port the  finest  of  cheese  made  from  the 
surplus  milk  of  their  goats.  But  our 
native  mountaineers — well,  a  man  who 
will  not  eat  beef  nor  drink  fresh  cow's 
milk,  and  who  despises  butter,  cannot  be 
interested  in  anything  of  the  dairy 
order. 

The  chickens  ran  wild  and  scratched 
for  a  living;  hence  were  thin,  tough,  and 
poor  layers.  Eggs  seldom  were  for  sale. 
It  was  not  of  much  use  to  try  to  raise 
many  chickens  where  they  were  unpro- 
tected from  hawks,  minks,  foxes,  weasels 
and  snakes. 

Honey  often  was  produced  by  spotting 
wild  bees  to  their  hoard  and  chopping 
the  tree,  a  mild  form  of  sport  in  which 
most  settlers  are  expert.  Our  local 
preacher  had  a  hundred  hives  of  tame 
bees,  producing  1,500  pounds  of  honey 
a  year,  for  which  he  got  ten  cents  a 
pound,  at  the  railroad. 

The  mainstay  of  every  farmer,  aside 
from  his  cornfield,  was  his  litter  of  razor- 
back  hogs.  "Old  cornbread  and  sow- 
belly" are  a  menu  complete  for  the  moun- 
taineer. The  wild  pig,  roaming  foot- 
loose and  free  over  hill  and  dale,  picks 
up  his  own  living  at  all  seasons  and  re- 
quires no  attention  at  all.  He  is  the 
cheapest  possible  source  of  meat  and 
yields    the    quickest    return:  "no    other 
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food  animal  can  increase  his  own  weight 
a  hundred  and  fifty  fold  in  the  first 
eight  months  of  his  life."  And  so  he  is 
regarded  by  his  owner  with  the  same 
affection  that  Connemara  Paddy  be- 
stows upon  "the  gintleman  that  pays  the 
rint." 

In  physique  and  mentality,  the  razor- 
back  differs  more  from  a  domestic  hog 
than  a  wild  goose  does  from  a  tame  one. 
Shaped  in  front  like  a  thin  wedge,  he 
can  go  through  laurel  thickets  like  a 
bear.  Armored  with  tough  hide  cush- 
ioned by  bristles,  he  despises  thorns, 
brambles,  and  rattlesnakes,  alike.  His 
extravagantly  long  snout  can  scent  like 
a  cat's,  and  yet  burrow,  uproot,  overturn, 
as  if  made  of  metal.  The  long  legs, 
thin  flanks,  pliant  hoofs,  fit  him  to  run 
like  a  deer  and  climb  like  a  goat.  In 
courage  and  sagacity  he  outranks  all 
other  beasts.  A  warrior  born,  he  is  also 
a  strategist  of  the  first  order.  Like  man, 
he  lives  a  communal  life,  and  unites 
with  others  of  his  kind  for  purposes  of 
defense. 

The  pig  is  the  only  large  mammal  I 
know  of,  besides  man,  whose  eyes  will 
not  shine  by  reflected  light — they  are 
too  bold  and  crafty,  I  wit.  The  razor- 
back  has  a  mind  of  his  own ;  not  instinct, 
but  mind — whatever  psychologists  may 
say.  He  thinks.  Anybody  can  see  that 
when  he  is  not  rooting  or  sleeping  he  is 
studying  devilment.  He  shows  remark- 
able understanding  of  human  speech,  es- 
pecially profane  speech,  and  even  an  un- 
canny gift  of  reading  men's  thoughts, 
whenever  those  thoughts  are  directed 
against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  pigship. 
He  bears  grudges,  broods  over  indigni- 
ties, and  plans  redresses  for  the  morrow 
or  the  week  after.  If  he  cannot  get 
even  with  you,  he  will  lay  for  your  un- 
suspecting friend.  And  at  the  last,  when 
arrested  in  his  crimes  and  lodged  in  the 
pen,  he  is  liable  to  attacks  of  mania  from 
sheer  helpless  rage. 

If  you  camp  out  in  the  mountains, 
nothing  will  molest  you  but  razorback 
hogs.  Bears  will  flee  and  wildcats  sneak 
to  their  dens,  but  the  moment  incense  of 
cooking  arises  from  your  camp  every  pig 
within  two  miles  will  scent  it  and  hasten 
to  call.  You  may  throw  your  arm  out 
of  joint:  they  will  laugh  in  your  face. 


THE  POST-OFFICE 

You  may  curse  in  five  languages:  it  is 
music  to  their  titillating  ears.  Through- 
out summer  and  autumn  I  cooked  out 
of  doors,  on  the  woodsman's  range  of 
forked  stakes  and  a  lug-pole  spanning 
parallel  beds  of  rock. 

When  the  pigs  came,  I  fed  them  red- 
pepper  pie.  Then  all  said  good-bye  to 
my  hospitality  save  one  slab-sided,  tusky 
old  boar — and  he  planned  a  campaign. 
At  the  first  smell  of  smoke  he  would 
start  for  my  premises.  Hiding  securely 
in  a  nearby  thicket,  he  would  spy  on  the 
operations  until  my  stew  got  to  simmer- 
ing gently  and  I  would  retire  to  the 
cabin  and  get  my  fists  in  the  dough. 
Then,  charging  at  speed,  he  would 
knock  down  a  stake,  trip  the  lug-pole, 
and  send  my  dinner  flying.  Every  day 
he  would  do  this.  It  got  so  that  I  had 
to  sit  there  facing  the  fire  all  through 
my  cooking,  or  that  beast  of  a  hog  would 
ruin  me.  With  this  I  thought  he  was 
outgeneraled.  Idle  dream !  He  would 
slip  off  to  my  favorite  neighbor's,  break 
through  the  garden  fence,  and  raise  Ned 
instanter — all  because  he  hated  me,  for 
that  peppery  fraud,  and  knew  that  Bob 
and  I  were  cronies. 

I  dubbed  this  pig  Belial ;  a  name  that 
Bob  promptly  adapted  to  his  own  no- 
tion by  calling  it  Be-Liar.     "That  Be- 
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Liar,"  swore  he,  "would  cross  hell  on  a 
rotten  rail  to  git  into  my  'tater  patch!" 
Finally  I  could  stand  it  no  longer, 
and  took  down  my  rifle.  It  was  a  nail- 
driver,  and  I,  through  constant  practice 
in  heheading  squirrels,  was  in  good  form. 
However,  in  the  mountains  it  is  more 
heinous  to  kill  another  man's  pig  than  to 
shoot  the  owner.  So  I  took  craft  for  my 
guide,  and  guile  for  my  heart's  counsel. 
I  stalked  Belial  as  stealthily  as  ever 
hunter  crept  on  an  antelope  against  the 
wind.  At  last  I  had  him  dead  right: 
broadside  to  me  and  motionless  as  if  in  a 


daydream.  I  knew  that  if  I  drilled  his 
ear,  or  shot  his  tail  clean  off,  it  would 
only  make  him  meaner  than  ever.  He 
sported  an  uncommonly  fine  tail,  and 
was  proud  to  flaunt  it.  I  drew  down  on 
that  member,  purposely  a  trifle  scant, 
fired,  and — away  scuttled  that  boar,  with 
a  broken  tail  that  would  dangle  and 
cling  to  him  disgracefully  through  life. 
Exit  Belial!  It  was  equivalent  to  a 
broken  heart.  He  emigrated,  or  com- 
mitted suicide,  I  know  not  which,  but 
the  Smoky  Mountains  knew  him  no 
more. 


In  his  next  chapter  Mr.  Kephart  discusses  "  The  People  of  the  Hills "  in  the  intimate 
and  enlightening  manner  which  his  long  residence  in  their  midst  makes  possible. 


TO  M.  T.  H. 

By  ADIN  E.  BALLOU 

In  what  far  land  to-night,  my  friend,  you  turn 

Your  face  to  quiet  stars,  or  wind,  or  rain — 

Think  how  often  we  on  hill  and  plain 

Together  watched  the  lights  of  Heaven  burn ! 

Always  your  eager  spirit  leapt  to  spurn 

The  world's  old  sordid  planning,  and  you  kept 

Your  own  glad  way  apart,  and  ever  stept 

Like  one  who  marched  to  some  wild  sweet  refrain. 


To-night,  in  the  thronged  street,  I  think  of  you- 
How  we  have  wakened  in  the  bird-sweet  morns, 
The  silver  callings  of  the  twilight  trail ; 
To  your  soul's  vision  you  have  held  you  true, 
Lover  for  aye  of  sunsets  and  white  dawns! 
Too  late  I  know  I  found  but  the  false  Grail! 


THE    FIRST    FALLS    OF    THE    DOG    RIVER 


AT  THE  FEETOFNAN-NA-BOU-JOU 


By    KIRK   B.    ALEXANDER 

Illustrated   with    Photographs 
II 


The    Further   Ascent    of   the    Dog    River — and    the    Return 


AYS  on  the  Dog  River 
slip  by  with  the  rapidity 
of  the  rapids  and  riffles 
of  that  turbulent  stream. 
Unless  we  ascended  the 
river  high  enough  to  see 
"The  Big  Falls" — and  it  was  an  ascent 
made  for  firemen  rather  than  leisurely 
fishermen — we  felt  that  the  expedition 
would  be  shockingly  incomplete.  So 
George  Andre  and  I  smoked  our  pipes 
on  a  rock  on  the  evening  of  the  third 
day  on  the  river  and  deliberated. 
George  Andre  and  I  have  packed  and 
paddled  and  dreamed  together  a  good 
many  miles  through  the  Canadian  wil- 
derness. Through  all  these  summers 
George  has  made  some  nice  social  dis- 
tinctions. Invariably  when  there  is  pres- 
ent a  third  person  George  makes  himself 
the  servant  and  me  the  master.  Always 
then  I  am  "Meester  Alexander"  and  I 


am  deferred  to  and  George  speaks  only 
when  his  opinion  is  directly  evoked. 

Everything  is  changed  when  George 
Andre  and  I  are  alone  on  the  trail  or 
the  council-rock.  Then  we  are  equals, 
yea,  brothers.  Then — and  then  only — 
it  is  "Kirk"  with  an  inimitable  pro- 
nunciation that  I  have  come  to  associate 
closely  with  the  tang  of  balsam  and  the 
smell  of  wood-smoke.  And  the  mem- 
ory of  it  even  now  thrills  me  like  the 
sound  of  a  splashing  trout  or  the  mock- 
ing laugh  of  a  loon.  "Day  after  to- 
morrow the  two  Collingwoods  will  come 
down  from  Michipocoten  Harbor  to  get 
us,"  I  said.  "We  must  be  packed  up 
then — and  yet  we  must  see  'The  Big 
Falls.'    How  much  farther  are  they?" 

"Let's  go  up  that  ridge  there,"  said 
George. 

We  scrambled  for  twenty  minutes — 
until  we  stood  on  the  highest  point  of 
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the  ridge.  Jimmie,  changing  films  in 
his  camera,  was  a  pygmy  four  hundred 
feet  below.  Beyond  us  was  a  jumble  of 
hills  through  which  we  could  follow  the 
bed  of  the  Dog. 

"See  up  there,"  and  George  pointed. 

At  first  I  thought  it  was  fog.  Then, 
when  such  an  hypothesis  became  unten- 
able, I  realized  that  there,  perhaps  five 
miles  up  the  zigzag  Dog  valley,  were 
"The  Big  Falls."  That  was  the  mist 
rising  from  the  furious  waters.  I  felt 
much  as  Hennepin  must  have  felt  when 
first  he  glimpsed  far-off  Niagara  Falls, 
"breathing  a  cloud  of  mist  over  the 
great  abyss." 

The  news  I  carried  down  the  hillside 
cheered  camp  very  greatly.  Billy  felt 
confident  there  were  big  fish  in  the  pool 
at  the  foot  of  the  falls.  Gill  was  eager 
to  compare  the  gorge  with  Niagara  and 
Victoria.  Jimmie  said  he  was  "keen  for 
this  hippopotamus  stunt,"  but  he  was 
"getting  tired  of  putting  in  eight  hours 
a  day  drying  socks  and  boots." 

The  little  Kas-kas-ka-nig-gee  bird  was 
saying  his  prayers  when  we  broke  camp 
and  started  in  the  morning.  Jimmie  said 
his  fifteen  minutes  later  when  he  plunged 
waist-deep  into  the  next  roaring  ford. 
We  had  decided  to  go  fast  and  defer  the 
fishing.  But  there  came  one  pool  we 
were  not  strong  enough  to  resist.  We 
climbed  around  that  pool  on  a  ledge, 
fifty  feet  above  the  wTater,  and  as  we 
looked  down  a  great  fish  "rolled  up"  in- 
dolently and  helped  himself  to  a  strug- 
gling beetle.  The  appeal  in  Billy's  eyes 
was  irresistible.  We  dropped  our  packs 
while  Billy  clambered  down  that  caldron 
and  "strung  up." 

It  was  pretty  to  watch  in  that  natural 
amphitheater.  Billy  went  out  for  a 
monster  with  number  four  flies  and  very 
neatly  worked  his  cast  over  to  the  rock 
tenanted  by  the  king  of  the  pool.  His 
first  cast  over  the  very  spot  was  unpro- 
ductive. The  back-cast  of  the  second 
summons  had  just  started.  In  fact,  Billy 
was  caught  fairly  with  a  slack  line  when 
there  came  a  gleam  of  color  from  the 
depths,  a  mighty  splash,  and  the  rocks 
threw  back  the  echoes  of  startled  waters 
and  the  sounds  of  battle.  Very  master- 
fully Billy  won  back  the  advantage  the 
trout    seized.    .  Then    inch    bv    inch    he 


fought  him  out  of  the  rapids  below  and 
led  him  at  last  to  George's  receptive  net. 

Jimmie  yearned  to  take  that  trout- 
king's  consort  and  we  urged  Jimmie  on. 
His  back-cast  showed  all  of  us  the  ex- 
pediency of  seeking  less  exposed  positions 
of  observation,  which  we  precipitately 
did.  And  the  second  back-cast  lovingly 
entwined  Jimmie's  neck.  We  emerged 
from  hiding.  Jimmie  said,  "I  don't 
know,  fellows,  but  it  seems  to  me  there's 
a  fly  in  my  right  ear."  The  diagnosis 
was  curiously  accurate.  The  fly  was  in 
over  the  barb,  too. 

"Now,"  said  Jimmie  with  resignation, 
"I  suppose  here's  where  every  damphool 
camp-doctor  has  a  chance  to  try  out  a 
theory." 

Billy  was  already  sharpening  a  vil- 
lainous-looking sheath-knife  on   a   rock. 

"What's  your  plan?"  asked  Jimmie 
with  not  pardonable  apprehension. 

"I  think,"  said  Billy,  "that  the  quick- 
est and  safest  and  most  aseptic  operation 
is  to  amputate  the  ear  and  boil  out  the 
fly." 

For  a  frankly  experimental  operation 
it  was  pleasantly  successful,  though  a  bit 
gory. 

We  could  hear  a  sullen  roar  when 
George  Andre  said  we'd  have  to  take 
to  the  trail.  George  undoubtedly  had 
an  excellent  reason  for  calling  that  a 
trail,  but  it  wasn't  clear  to  the  lay  eye. 
We  left  the  river  and  started  up  the 
mountain.  It  was  pulling  and  hauling 
and  slipping  and  sliding  in  woods  of 
cedar  and  spruce,  as  dark  as  night.  Your 
tump-line  would  slip  down  over  your 
eyes  and  then  slide  down  to  your  Adam's 
apple  and  shut  off  your  wind.  You'd  be 
blinded  by  perspiration  and  slip  through 
rotten  birch-logs.  We  had  lost  the  roar 
of  the  waters.  Now  suddenly  it  burst 
out  upon  us  again. 

We  looked  through  the  trees  and 
there — still  far  above  us — we  saw  the 
gleam  of  the  tumbling  falls  and  over  us 
was  that  mist  I  had  seen  the  night  be- 
fore. Cautiously  we  crept  to  the  verge 
of  that  wooded  precipice,  and  what  I 
saw  drove  all  the  blood  to  my  heart  and 
all  the  breath  from  my  body.  There 
were  "The  Big  Falls"  all  right.  Above 
them  glowed  a  dazzling  rainbow. 

There,    swirling    over    rocks,    ebony- 
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black,  hurdling  cascade  after  cascade,  the 
waters,  a  tawny-yellow,  were  dropping 
more  than  two  hundred  feet.  At  each 
successive  level,  or  each  wild,  inferno- 
like terrace  where  the  waters  seemed  to 
gather  themselves  for  the  next  mad  leap, 
there  was  a  seething  maelstrom  deep 
down  in  a  granite  abyss.  Then  on 
again  to  the  next  plunge,  until  the  bot- 
tom, where  a  huge  boulder  made  a  last 
desperate  stand  against  the  flood,  stood 


had  crawled  half  way  over  to  the  brink 
of  the  falls — Gill  and  Billy  were  already 
there  —  I  said,  "Jimmie,  aren't  you 
tired?"  And  Jimmie  said,  "Wouldn't 
you  like  a  smoke?"  "We're  both  sen- 
sible about  this  thing,"  I  said.  "Let's 
study  the  scenery  from  here  and  be  com- 
fortable." 

Going  down  the  rocks  beside  the  falls 
was  a  matter  in  which  involuntary  speed 
was    mixed    lavishly    with    misgivings. 


LAST  LEAP  OF      BIG  FALLS 


up  heroically  and  with  his  unconquer- 
able head  flung  the  waters,  fountain-like, 
twenty  feet  into  the  air.  This  was  the 
thunder  we  had  heard,  the  last  hopeless 
fight  of  a  Titan,  and  the  last  plunge  into 
the  great,  black  pool  two  hundred  feet 
below. 

We  dropped  our  packs  and  went  on 
up  and  up  through  the  woods  of  the 
mountain-side,  until  we  came  out  upon 
a  gorge  and  then  we  knew  we  were  at 
the  tip-top  of  the  terrifying  stairway. 
That  wild  gorge,  in  which  all  the  waters 
of  the  Dog  concentrate  their  mighty 
power  for  the  leap,  turns  at  the  last 
moment  at  a  right  angle  to  the  brink. 
Jimmie  and  I  didn't  like  that  crawling 
over  slippery  rocks,  with  the  silent  rush 
of  the  gorge  on  one  side  and  the  infernal 
din  of  the  falls  on  the  other.     When  we 


Several  times  I  coasted  down  on  my 
camera,  slung  over  my  back,  and  once 
Jimmie  landed  squarely  on  his  revolver- 
filled  hip-pocket. 

The  really  awesome  height  of  those 
roaring  terraces  didn't  dent  our  imagina- 
tions until  from  the  top  we  looked  down 
and  saw  George,  far,  far  below,  gazing 
raptly  into  the  foaming  pool.  George 
looked  like  a  pensive  ant.  Yet  there  was 
a  tenseness  in  George's  attitude  that  we 
knew  meant  more  than  passing  interest 
in  the  object  of  his  scrutiny.  Billy  was 
first  down  and  we  saw  George  point  to 
something  in  the  swirling  waters.  Then 
Billy  began  casting  with  that  ridiculous 
but  very  sturdy  little  two-ounce  rod  of 
his.  For  weeks,  nay  months,  Billy  had 
been  dreaming  dreams  of  hooking  a  big 
trout  on  that  little  two-ounce  rod. 
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Evidently  George  had  marked  the  spot 
well  for  Billy,  or  the  trout  was  pre- 
destined to  a  scrimmage  with  that  rod. 
We  saw  Billy  stiffen  his  arm  convul- 
sively and  a  great  fish  came  out  of  the 
foam  and  shook  his  head  like  a  worrying 
bulldog.  That  little  rod  tied  itself  in 
double-bowknots  and  described  perfectly 
unheard-of  arcs.  It  was  really  the  first 
loon's  eye  view  of  a  fishing  incident  that 
I  had  ever  enjoyed.  The  fish  went  into 
the  spume  and  slid  over  rocks  and  tried 


when  he  fell  down  in  midstream  and 
coasted  a  while  it  was  substantial  com- 
fort to  know  that  it  was  "at  least  a  move 
in  the  right  direction." 

About  three  river-bends  above  the 
place  we  had  cached  the  canoes  and  out- 
fit, we  came  across  Jimmie's  partridge. 
It  was  Jimmie's  partridge  because  the 
appearance  of  that  unconscious  bird 
marked  the  dramatic  moment  for  which 
Jimmie  had  been  planning  and  yearning 
for  weeks.     You  can't  possibly  imagine 


SOME  TERRACES  BELOW   BIG  FALLS 


to  jump  the  great  falls.  Then  he  made 
up  his  mind — which  was  the  inevitable 
— that  he'd  had  enough  of  all  this  fool- 
ishness and  he  meant  to  take  the  two- 
ounce  rod  and  go  down  the  rapids  and 
complain  to  a  policeman.  That  was 
Billy's  crucial  moment  and  Billy  snubbed 
him  and  headed  him  to  George's  insa- 
tiable net. 

When  we  had  looked  and  photo- 
graphed our  fill  of  "The  Big  Falls"  and 
lunched  enormously  on  trout,  bacon, 
hardtack,  and  tea,  wTe  remembered  those 
Collingwoods  that  might  be  waiting  for 
us — waiting  with  the  smug  patience  of 
a  taxicab  driver  at  ten  dollars  per  hour — 
and  we  "beat  it"  all  that. day  down  the 
Dog.  It  is  curious  how  much  better 
time  one  can  make  when  going  with  a 
Superior  river.    Jimmie  pointed  out  that 


what  that  partridge  really  meant  to  Jim- 
mie— because  Jimmie  had  lugged  three 
beautiful  and  expensive  revolvers  hun- 
dreds of  miles  for  precisely  this  dramatic 
moment. 

To  get  Jimmie's  arsenal  over  the 
Canadian  border  we  had  to  tell  endless 
customs  officers  that  Jimmie  at  heart  was 
no  desperado  and  boasted  little  thirst  for 
blood.  The  customs  officers,  after  walk- 
ing around  Jimmie  and  examining  him 
minutely,  made  us  take  him  to  "the  mag- 
istrate," who  had  two  children  down 
with  the  measles  and  took  us  a  half  day 
to  find.  "The  magistrate"  went  into  Jim- 
mie's past  pretty  thoroughly  and  finally 
contented  himself  with  taking  Jimmie's 
name,  age,  and  color,  when  he  saw  how 
sweet  Jimmie  was  with  the  children. 
Even  then  we  tried  to  leave  two-thirds 
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PORTAGING.      GEORGE  ANDRE  ECLIPSED 


of  his  armament  on  Mrs.  Magistrate's 
sewing-table.  But  Jimmie  wouldn't.  He 
said,  "No,  fellows,  I  want  to  keep  the 
camp  in  game.  Please  let  me  have  my 
Way  about  this — it's  a  little  thing." 

So  we  ordered  all  the  Indians  out  of 
the  zone  of  fire  and  urged  Jimmie  to 
"go  to  it." 

Jimmie  came  out  of  his  duffle-bag 
with  flushed  cheeks  and  all  three  guns. 
He  thrust  two  of  these  into  the  unwill- 
ing hands  of  Xavier  Andre  and,  jam- 
ming a  clip  of  cartridges  into  a  deadly 
looking  weapon,  said,  "Where's  the  par- 
tridge?" That  partridge  was  about  ten 
feet  from  Jimmie,  sitting  on  a  log.  Jim- 
mie   nearly    fell    over    the    bird    before 


George  Andre  could  make 
him  see  it.  Then  Jimmie 
struck  an  attitude  highly  sug- 
gestive of  a  cinematograph 
of  the  Kaiser  assassinating  a 
horrified  piglet. 

"Shoot  him  in  the  head,"  I 
whispered. 

An  expression  of  well- 
repressed  impatience  over- 
spread Jimmie's  face.  "Now, 
old  man,"  he  said,  "I  know 
you  don't  mean  to,  but  you 
really  annoy  me  just  a  little. 
I've  handled  revolvers  a  good 
while  and  I  think  I  can  at- 
tend to  this  all  right." 

"Shoot  him  quick,"  said 
Billy. 

"He'll  sit  there  all  day," 
said  George,  and  George  was 
prophetic. 

Jimmie  steadied  himself. 
Then  there  ensued  a  fusillade 
beside  which  Paine's  "Fall  of 
Port  Arthur"  were  a  sooth- 
ing nocturne.  When  Jimmie 
had  put  in  his  third  clip 
of  cartridges  the  partridge 
stirred  uneasily  to  shake  off 
the  sand  and  twigs  that  suc- 
cessive volleys  had  deposited 
in  its  feathers. 

"Give  me  the  big  gun," 
said  Jimmie  hoarsely. 

"Give  him  the  rhinoceros 
rifle,"  said  Gill. 
^  "Don't  hurry,"  said  Bill; 
"she  thinks  you're  running  a 
moving  picture  film,  anyway." 

It  was  a  human,  though  unpardonable 
thing  that  George  Andre  did.  Jimmie's 
feet  by  this  time  made  two  islands  set  in 
a  surrounding  sea  of  empty  cartridges. 
And  with  all  Jimmie's  promises  to  "keep 
the  camp  in  game,"  a  diet  of  brass  car- 
tridges is  conspicuously  lacking  in  flavor 
and  nutriment.  So  George  acted  quick- 
ly and  slew  the  partridge  with  a  stone. 
Jimmie,  of  course,  felt  badly  about  it. 
So  did  the  Spanish  gunners  who  emerged 
from  Santiago  to  shut  their  eyes  and 
shoot  holes  in  the  cerulean  firmament. 
The  shadows  were  beginning  to 
lengthen  when  we  floundered  over  our 
last  ford  and  came  upon  our  abandoned 
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canoes.  1  didn't  like  the  way 
the  trees  on  the  cliffs  were 
swaying  in  tne  wind.  If  it 
was  blowing  like  that  in  the 
sheltered  valley  of  the  Dog, 
it  meant  a  merry  gale  and  a 
surf  on  the  lakeshore  outside. 
Men  who  go  down  to  ships 
on  Superior  professionally  go 
down  with  exceeding  cau- 
t  i  o  n.  The  Collingwoods 
might  not  come.  It  isn't 
fun  to  get  packed  and  storm- 
bound for  a  couple  of  days 
on  Superior. 

We  shot  rapids  and  riffles 
for  some  miles  as  the  evening 
closed  in.  Sometimes  we 
scraped.  Sometimes  we 
bumped.  Once  the  canoe 
Billy  and  I  piloted  struck  a 
rock  amidships  and  spun 
around  so  fast  for  a  while 
that  we  couldn't  get  over- 
board to  lighten  her  without 
getting  slapped  smartly  by 
bow  or  stern. 

We  smelled  wood-smoke 
before  we  dashed  around  the 
last  rocky  bend  in  the  river 
and  the  tents  and  Jean  Sou- 
liere's  supper-fire  galloped 
into  view.  Something  else 
came  into  view  —  something 
much  less  welcome  —  about 
the  same  time.  That  was 
the  snowy  crest  of  breakers 
rushing  shoreward  and  rear- 
ing away  up  on  the  beach 
with  that  staccato  snarl  which  on  Supe- 
rior means  business.  A  rip-snorting  old 
sea  was  bowling  in  from  the  west  and 
with  about  350  miles  of  momentum  be- 
hind it  was  "coming  some." 

"It  doesn't  look  Collingwoodish  to 
me,"  said  Gill  and,  unless  wind  and  sea 
were  to  go  down  with  the  sun — which 
on  Superior  they  generally  do  —  there 
wasn't  a  chance  of  the  boat's  coming  for 
us  for  twenty-four  hours  at  least.  Mean- 
while we  could  wait. 

It  is  always  a  luxury  to  get  back  to  a 
"headquarters  camp" — no  matter  how 
meagerly  "headquarters"  it  actually  is. 
One  always  remembers  things  to  eat  or 
smoke  or  drink  or  sleep  on  or  wear  that 
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one  wasn't  permitted  to  take  on  the  "fast 
and  light"  trip. 

Jimmie  had  been  thinking  maple-syrup 
aloud  for  several  days,  and  virtually  all 
of  us  had  recalled  pleasantly  the  presence 
in  the  commissary  of  a  sizable  quart 
bottle  plenteously  labeled  and  tenderly 
packed  in  a  straw  jacket. 

We  sat  around  the  beach-fire  that 
night  and  gradually,  as  the  sun  sank 
lowyer  beyond  a  sea  of  burnished  copper 
one  can  see  to  read  at  9:30  in  July — 
the  surf  beat  less  viciously  on  the  sand 
and  the  pine  smoke  began  rising  at  more 
nearly  a  true  right  angle  from  Jimmie's 
steaming  boots. 

When    Jean    Souliere    had    got    "the 
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things  washed  up"  he  came  out  to  the 
beach-fire  to  smoke  a  pipe  and  engage 
in  the  weather  symposium.  Jean's  fa- 
ther, we  had  heard,  had  been  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Honorable  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  all  his  life,  and  we  knew  that 
with  a  little  tactful  pumping  and  show 
of  sympathetic  interest  Jean  would  re- 
count some  absorbing  Souliere  family 
history.  However,  we  were  not  in  the 
very  least  prepared  for  that  which  Jean 
gave  us,  because  it  was  not  history  at  all, 
but  news,  very  fresh  and  very  thrilling 
news  of  the  Honorable  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  of  to-day. 

Jean  Souliere's  family  have  lived  for 
generations  at  Missanabie,  a  Hudson's 
Bay  Post  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  about 
sixty  miles  northeast  of  our  campfire. 
And  this  all  happened  at  the  Missanabie 
post,  not  years  ago,  but  last  winter.  We 
had  been  talking  of  beaver  and  otter  and 
black  fox.  That,  I  think,  was  what 
started  Jean.  Beaver  and  otter  are  pro- 
tected until  1915  by  the  Dominion  gov- 
ernment. Nevertheless,  when  a  govern- 
ment inspector  sauntered  along  and 
dropped  off  at  Missanabie  last  winter 
he  happened  quite  casually  but  not  un- 
happily to  permit  his  official  glances  to 
linger  upon  a  pile  of  some  eighty  beaver 
skins  which  the  factor  of  the  Honorable 
H.  B.  C.  had  gathered  from  the  Indians. 
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The  government  inspector  didn't  say 
much.  He  waited  until  the  next  east- 
bound  trans-continental  express  was  due. 
Then  he  packed  up  those  eighty-odd 
beavers  and  lugged  them  off  to  Ottawa 
— confiscated  the  whole  priceless  pile. 
The  government  at  Ottawa  was  frankly 
delighted  with  the  opportunity  to  show 
the  Honorable  H.  B.  C.  that  things 
have  changed  a  bit  since  the  Crown  pre- 
sented Canada  to  the  Gentlemen  Ad- 
venturers. So  Ottawa  wrote  to  the 
Honorable  H.  B.  C.  at  Missanabie  and 
said,  "At  your  convenience  kindly  drop 
in  and  deposit  $15,000  (fine)  with  the 
clerk." 

Then  the  eighty  beaver  pelts  were  sold 
at  auction.  Though  the  Honorable 
H.  B.  C.  bid  wildly  and  extravagantly, 
the  skins  were  knocked  down  to  one  of 
the  Hon.  H.  B.  C.'s  several  resourceful 
modern  competitors — and  official  Can- 
ada is  still  giggling  over  the  discomfiture 
of  the  big  Company. 

However,  having  fought  happily  for 
two  and  a  half  centuries,  Hon.  H.  B.  C. 
is  still  mindful  and  jealous  of  its  tradi- 
tional pugnacity.  What  it  used  to  do 
with  muskets  and  tomahawks  it  is  now 
essaying  with  shrewd  corporation  law- 
yers. It  is  fighting  the  confiscation  of 
its  beavers  and  the  $15,000  fine.  The 
H.   B.  C. — through  its  counsel — claims 
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that  by  the  terms  of  its  charter — granted 
in  1670 — it  can  buy  skins  from  the  In- 
dians any  month  in  the  year  or  any  year 
in  the  century.  Also  the  H.  B.  C. 
claims  that,  by  the  terms  of  the  recently 
amended  game  laws,  Indians — wards  of 
the  government  —  can  kill  game  "for 
food"  in  any  year  or  month  or  territory. 
This  excellent — almost  axiomatic — point, 
too,  is  made  that  when  once  an  Indian 
has  killed  a  beaver  "for  food"  he  might 
as  well  take  the  skin  along,  since  the  skin 
enclosing  a  dead  beaver  is  of  no  longer 
particular  value  to  that  particular  beaver. 
That  beaver  skin  might  as  well  go  into 
general  circulation. 

It  all  is  an  interesting,  modernized 
phase  of  that  ancient  and  often  bloody 
feud  which  for  two  and  a  half  centuries 
the  H.  B.  C.  and  the  government  have 


been  waging.  The  Privy  Council  of 
Great  Britain  is  now  tussling  with  the 
knotty  problems  presented  by  the  Mis- 
sanabie  beavers. 

When  "the  last  man  in  bed"  blew  out 
the  lantern  that  last  night  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Dog,  there  was  scarcely  more  than 
a  sullen  muttering  along  the  much- 
abused  sand-beach,  and  the  coming  of 
the  Collingwoods  and  the  prospect  of 
new  fields  of  wilderness — adventure  and 
long  days  on  trail  and  reef  and  stream — 
looked  very  good. 

Gill  was  "the  last  man  in."  He  took 
a  last  pull  at  his  pipe,  tossed  off  a  tin 
cup  of  spring  water,  looked  hard  at  the 
cold,  brilliant  northern  heavens,  drew  a 
long,  contented  breath  of  balsam  and 
spruce-perfumed  air,  and  whispered  sleep- 
ily, "Nice  Doggie." 


The  next  instalment  of  Mr.  Alexander's  story,  which  will  appear  in  the  February 
OuTING,  carries  us  through  some  amusing  adventures  with  the  Collingwood  boats — which 
at  last  arrive — en  route  to  the  mouth  of  the  Noisy  River,  where  the  all  important  business 
of  fishing  and  exploring  the  Lake  Superior  wilderness  is  resumed. 


A  LESSON  IN  CAUTION 

By  CHARLES   STUART   MOODY 


How   a   Veteran    Woodsman   Fell   Victim    to    a    Common   Folly 


^HE  foregoing  headpiece  is 
not  submitted  as  an  ex- 
ample of  photographic 
art,  nor  yet  is  it  intended 
as  a  reminder  of  the 
"chief  end  of  man,"  but 
solely  to  attract  your  attention  and  pos- 
sibly point  a  moral. 

The  picture  is  entitled  to  some  ex- 
planation: On  May  1,  1896,  W.  D. 
Murphy  left  Sylvanite,  Montana,  a  lit- 
tle isolated  mining  camp  in  the  heart  of 
the  Kootenai  Rockies,  to  walk  to  Leonia, 
the  railroad  station,  some  eighteen  miles 
distant.  Several  days  passed  and  Mr. 
Murphy  failed  to  arrive  at  his  destina- 
tion. It  was  known  he  was  to  reach 
Leonia  on  that  day  and  the  people  were 
concerned  at  his  non-arrival.  A  team 
came  out  from  Sylvanite  with  the  in- 
formation that  he  had  departed  accord- 
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ing  to  a  previous  understanding.  As  he 
was  an  experienced  woodsman  it  was 
impossible  that  he  should  have  become 
lost.  Evidently  some  serious  accident 
had  befallen  him.  Searching  parties 
were  organized  and  the  mountains 
scoured  for  days,  but  no  trace  of  the 
missing  man  was  had.  As  a  final  resort 
the  Indians  were  brought  up  from  the 
Reservation  and  put  into  the  timber,  but 
they,  too,  were  baffled.  Several  days 
passed  without  tidings  and  the  search  was 
practically  abandoned ;  only  a  few  of  his 
intimate  friends  clung  to  the  hope  that 
the  man  might  still  be  alive  and  contin- 
ued the  hunt.  When  the  month  was 
half  gone  they  found  him,  dead,  not  one 
hundred  feet  from  the  trail  where  doz- 
ens of  men  had  passed  every  day.  The 
explanation  given  of  his  death  was  singu- 
lar, but  by  no  means  improbable.     Mr. 
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Murphy  carried  at  his  belt  a  large  hunt- 
ing-knife in  a  leather  sheath.  This 
weapon  was  just  in  front  of  his  right 
thigh,  within  easy  reach  of  his  hand. 
Evidently  he  had  left  the  trail  and  sat 
down  upon  a  log  to  rest ;  as  he  did  so  the 
knife  penetrated  the  large  artery  (fem- 
oral) in  the  thigh  and  the  man  bled  to 
death  in  three  minutes.  Had  he  met 
with  a  similar  accident  in  a  thickly 
settled  community  the  results  would 
have  been  the  same,  as  no  person  save  a 
skilled  surgeon  could  have  prevented  the 
hemorrhage. 

Permit  me  to  make  an  application  of 
the  above:  I  have  hunted  the  Western 
mountains  for  thirty-five  years.  In  for- 
mer times  I  thought  it  the  proper  thing 
to  carry  a  formidable  hunting-knife, 
ground  to  a  razor  edge,  slung  to  my  belt. 
Several  years  ago  I  abandoned  the  hunt- 
ing-knife and  now  content  myself  with 
a  stout  clasp-knife  which  I  allow  to  re- 
pose in  my  trousers  pocket.  If  you  feel 
sure  that  your  safety  and  convenience  de- 
pend upon  a  hunting-knife  with  a  blade 
like  an  old-fashioned  cavalry  sabre  at 
your  belt,  by  all  means  let  it  hang  be- 


hind, out  of  harm's  way.  It  is  just  as 
easy  to  carry  your  knife  in  that  position 
as  in  front,  where  the  first  time  you  stoop 
over  or  sit  down  it  jabs  into  your  thigh. 
There  may  come  a  time  when  you  will 
wish  to  get  your  knife  out  quickly,  but 
that  time  is  so  extremely  problematical 
that  you  cannot  afford  to  run  the  risk 
of  inflicting  an  injury  upon  yourself  by 
carrying  your  knife  in  a  belt.  The 
Western  Indians  are  certainly  submitted 
to  conditions  where  they,  if  any  persons, 
might  wish  to  use  a  knife  quickly,  yet 
the  Indian  carries  his  knife  wrapped  in 
an  oiled  rag  inside  his  hunting-wallet, 
where  it  requires  considerable  time  to 
get  at  it,  however  great  may  be  the 
emergency  requiring  its  use. 

However,  if  you  believe  that  your 
safety  depends  upon  your  knife  and  you 
insist  upon  carrying  it  in  a  sheath,  allow 
me  to  urge  you  to  have  the  tip  of  the 
sheath  protected  by  a  blunt  metal  cap  so 
that  the  point  of  the  knife  will  not  pene- 
trate it  under  any  circumstances.  Take 
another  glance  at  the  last  resting-place 
-of  Mr.  Murphy  and  resolve  to  follow 
my  advice. 


....  ,.    . 


THE  STORY  OF  GASOLINE 


By  J.  EARL  CLAUSON 

How  the  Man  of  To-day  Has  Adapted  to  His  Uses  the  Latent 
Energies  of  Ages  Stored  Up  in  Nature's  Laboratory 


OME  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
years  ago  a  dinosaur  {Stego- 
saurus  Ungulatus) ,  bored  by 
the  inanities  of  Mesozoic  ex- 
istence, crawled  into  a  quiet 
corner,  curled  up  its  pretty 
pink  toes,  yawned  capaciously  and — gave 
up  the  ghost.  There  was  no  funeral. 
Mourning  bands  had  not  been  invented. 
Life  was  simpler  in  those  days;  so  was 
death:  the  dinosaur  just  died.  And 
that,  say  you,  was  the  last  of  old  Colonel 
Stegosaurus  Ungulatus. 

Not  at  all.  For  yesterday  you  poured 
the  remains  of  the  dinosaur  from  a  meas- 
uring-can— which,  let  us  hope,  held  five 
gallons,  full  measure — into  your  gasoline 
tank,  and  thereby  gained  power  to  drive 
a  heavy  motor-car  twenty  miles  an  hour 
faster  than  the  legal  rate.  In  the  flesh 
the  dinosaur  was  a  clumsy,  slow-moving, 
lethargic  beast  with  no  desire  to  move 
out  of  a  placid  walk;  transmogrified,  he 
rivals  the  swiftness  of  the  birds  and  aids 
in  emulating  their  flight.  Beyond  all 
that,  as  illustrating  the  irony  of  fate, 
there  were  no  speed  laws  in  the  Meso- 
zoic era. 

Does  the  statement  tax  your  credul- 
ity? Does  it  ring  cracked,  like  a  false- 
hood fashioned  fj  elicit  the  reluctant 
oh!  of  astonishment?  Let  us  inquire, 
then,  into  the  nature  of  this  new  speed 
spirit  which  has  touched  our  daily  life 
with  its  transforming  wand  and,  in  so 
few  years  that  even  those  among  us  who 
will  not  admit  that  we  fly  the  signals  of 
advancing  age  can  remember  its  advent, 
has  revolutionized  our  waking  conduct 
down  to  its  most  prosaic  performances  so 
that,  for  instance,  crossing  the  street 
nowadays  is  a  hop,  skip  and  jump  with 
one  eye  looking  both  ways  and  the  other 
turned  upward   in   a  vaporous   hope  of 
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dodging  the  ubiquitous  aeroplane  —  in- 
stead of  the  slow  and  dignified  stride  of 
yester-year. 

I  find  in  a  volume  which  has  sound 
claim  to  being  considered  authoritative 
the  following  definition: 

Gasoline:  A  colorless,  inflam- 
mable fluid;  the  first  and  highest 
distillate  of  crude  petroleum.  Spe- 
cific gravity,  .58  to  .90  at  60  de- 
grees Fahrenheit. 

For  a  considerable  period  the  discus- 
sion over  the  origin  of  crude  petroleum 
boiled  briskly.  It  was  conducted  princi- 
pally between  the  chemists  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  geologists  on  the  other. 
The  former  maintained  that  petroleum 
was  the  child  of  instantaneous  chemical 
reaction  between  hydrogen  and  carbon 
brought  into  contact  underground.  One 
famous  savant  argued  that  the  reaction 
was  obtained  at  the  center  of  the  earth 
where  carbonic  acid  and  water  met  an 
intensely  heated  metallic  kernel.  Did 
not  the  fact  that  petroleum,  in  all  es- 
sentials the  same  as  that  found  in  the 
earth,  had  been  made  in  their  laborato- 
ries prove  the  case  of  the  chemists? 

It  did  not,  retorted  the  geologists.  If 
such  were  petroleum's  cradle,  how  ex- 
plain the  variations  in  chemical  and  phys- 
ical composition  of  petroleum  from  va- 
rious fields?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
said,  and  one  which  anybody  but  a  chem- 
ist must  grasp  without  argument,  petro- 
leum is  the  product  of  the  slow  decompo- 
sition of  organic  remains,  animal  or 
vegetable,  or  both.  In  offset  to  the  lab- 
oratory proof  of  the  chemists  they  pro- 
duced petroleum  collected  from  the  inte- 
rior of  hermetically  sealed  fossils  which 
could  hardly  have  neighbored  with  the 
glowing  kernel  of  the  earth  at  any  stage 
of  their  long  existence. 
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The  chemists  and  the  geologists  ar- 
gued the  point  with  as  much  fervor  as 
though  the  integrity  of  their  important 
specialties  hung  upon  gaining  converts. 
The  public,  on  the  other  hand,  never 
found  time  to  become  greatly  exercised 
about  it.  The  question  was  academic; 
the  man  in  the  street  was  more  interested 
in  getting  the  product  than  in  tracing  its 
genesis.  So  in  due  course  the  debate 
receded  from  the  boiling  to  the  simmer- 
ing point  and  by  now  has  pretty  well 
cooled  down  altogether.  Its  chief  re- 
sult has  been  fairly  general  acceptance 
of  the  geological  theory  of  petroleum. 
Thus,  you  see,  when  the  supply  man  is 
filling  your  gasoline  tank  you  are  justi- 
fied in  letting  your  imagination  play  leap 
frog  in  that  fascinating  era  when  the 
tread  of  the  megatherium  caused  the 
earth  to  tremble. 

Such  disputes  form  part  of  the  penalty 
we  pay  for  living  in  a  scientifically  cu- 
rious age.  No  concern  as  to  the  origin 
of  petroleum  worried  Herodotus,  "father 
of  history,"  when,  four  centuries  before 
the  birth  of  Christ,  he  penned  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  oil  pits  near  Babylon,  thereby 
giving  us  our  earliest  record  of  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  ancients  with  this 
interesting  product.  Strabo,  Discorides 
and  Pliny  also  were  able  to  mention  the 
use  of  natural  oil  in  Sicily  without  argu- 
ing about  it. 

First  Discoveries 

It  may  be  that  the  Sicilians  were  the 
first  to  discover  that  crude  petroleum  was 
valuable  for  heating  and  lighting — of 
that  we  cannot  be  certain.  Possibly  the 
Chinese  were  ahead  of  them,  for  the  an- 
cient volumes  of  the  Celestial  Empire 
contain  many  references  to  its  employ- 
ment for  the  ends  named. 

Passing  hastily  down  the  ages,  we  note 
the  slowly  increasing  popularity  of  this 
great  gift  of  the  gods.  We  find  Japan 
using  it  in  the  seventh  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  Marco  Polo  referring  to 
the  oil  springs  of  Baku  near  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth,  and  then  with  a  jump  of 
four  hundred  years  we  arrive  at  the  first 
scientific  attempt,  so  far  as  is  known,  to 
free  this  "earth  oil"  from  its  less  profit- 
able qualities. 


Johann  Lerche  is  the  name  of  the  man 
who  made  a  start  toward  loosing  the 
bonds  of  the  genie  called  gasoline.  Vis- 
iting the  Caspian  district  in  1735,  he 
studied  the  crude  Caucasian  petroleum 
and  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  distil- 
lation was  necessary  to  render  it  satisfac- 
torily combustible.  For  although  the 
crude  petroleum  burned,  as  the  Sicilians 
had  learned  long  before  Christ,  it 
emitted  odors  so  offensive,  smoke  so 
dense,  and  gave  so  poor  a  light  that  it 
was  not  very  much  better  than  nothing 
at  all. 

Lerche  tried  out  some  "crude"  in  his 
laboratory.  He  found  that  it  volatilized 
at  a  low  boiling  point  and,  drop  by  drop, 
condensed  into  his  beaker,  until,  when 
all  had  run  over  that  would  run  readily, 
he  was  in  possession  on  the  one  h'and  of 
a  bright  yellow  oil  resembling  a  spirit, 
which  ignited  readily,  and  on  the  other 
of  a  dark,  viscous  mass  of  no  very  ob- 
vious value. 

The  latter  he  disregarded,  and  the  for- 
mer treasured.  Without  knowing  it, 
Lerche  had  made  gasoline.  But  by  con- 
tinuing the  process  of  distillation  he  had 
mingled  with  his  gasoline  all  the  naph- 
thas of  lower  specific  gravity  which  the 
commercial  chjemist  knows  to-day,  to- 
gether with  kerosene,  which  constitutes 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  bulk  of  the  "crude," 
and  also  a  considerable  proportion  of 
what  now  is  saved  for  lubricating  oils. 
The  genie  had  been  partially  released 
from  his  bottle ;  presently  he  would 
emerge*  altogether,  prepared  to  do  the 
bidding  of  his  master,  man. 

At  Mosdok  in  the  Caucasus  two 
brothers,  following  in  Lerche's  footsteps, 
erected  in  1823  a  refinery  where  from 
an  iron  still  set  in  brick  they  extracted 
sixteen  buckets  of  "white  naphtha"  from 
forty  buckets  of  crude  oil,  thereby  going 
their  predecessor  one  better.  And  thus 
by  slow  and  awkward  steps  taken  at  long 
intervals  the  complete  release  of  the  genie 
was  effected. 

While  my  intention  in  this  article  is 
to  discuss  the  character  and  some  of  the 
peculiarities  of  gasoline,  it  is  impossible 
to  get  a  very  clear  notion  of  this  spirit 
which  has  annihilated  space  without  first 
making  the  acquaintance  of  its  parent, 
petroleum.     As  everyone   knows,  petro- 
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leum  is  found  in  many  and  widely  sepa- 
rated parts  of  the  earth,  but  mainly  thus 
far  in  the  north  temperate  zone.  The 
United  States  is  its  greatest  producer. 
Next  in  order  stands  Russia,  then  come 
Galicia,  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  Rouma- 
nia,  India,  Mexico,  Japan,  Peru,  Ger- 
many, Canada  and  Italy,  with  other 
spots  following.  It  is  far  from  impos- 
sible that  this  balance  of  productiveness 
may  be  changed  in  the  passage  of  time, 
and  when  the  day  arrives  on  which  the 
American  wells  show  signs  of  exhaustion 
Australia  or  Borneo  or  parts  of  South 
America  not  yet  heard  from  may  come 
to  the  rescue  of  a  world  which  has  be- 
come dependent  on  petroleum  products. 

Crude  petroleum  is  a  combination  of 
the  two  chemical  elements,  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  in  proportions  of  eighty  or 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  former  to  ten  or 
fifteen  per  cent  of  the  latter.  With 
these  mingle  a  few  so-called  impurities, 
of  which  sulphur  and  nitrogen  are  the 
more  common,  while  oxygen,  arsenic  and 
phosphorus  are  occasionally  found.  In 
chemical  terms  normal  crude  oil  as  it 
comes  from  the  ground  consists  princi- 
pally of  members  of  the  paraffin  series. 
In  color  it  ranges  from  light  amber  to  jet 
black,  the  light-colored,  light-weight 
crude  being  the  greatest  producer  of  gas- 
oline and  burning  oils. 

Although  it  looks  like  a  thoroughly 
homogeneous  mass,  crude  oil  is  actually 
a  combination  of  many  constituents,  and 
in  the  fact  that  each  of  these  has  its  own 
boiling  point  lies  the  possibility -of  the 
separation  of,  say  gasoline  from  kerosene 
and  of  kerosene  from  the  lubricating  oils. 
This  is  the  state  of  affairs  which  makes 
the  aeroplane  a  possibility  and  the  explo- 
sion engine  an  accomplished  fact. 

It  is  in  the  chemist's  laboratory  that 
you  will  see  most  advantageously  the 
process  of  reducing  crude  petroleum  to 
its  commercially  profitable  constituents. 
What  the  man  of  science  does  there  on  a 
small  scale  is  duplicated  in  titanic  oil  re- 
fineries on  a  great  one,  but  with  such 
complexities  that  the  lay  mind  finds  it 
difficult  to  comprehend  the  principles. 

Behold,  then,  the  experimental  chem- 
ist loading  his  retort  with  crude  petro- 
leum. From  the  retort  a  glass  tube  runs 
to  a  beaker  into  which  it  will  presently 


discharge.  It  is  cooled  by  a  stream  of 
water  in  order  that  the  vapors  may  con- 
dense. In  the  beaker  stands  a  Baume 
hydrometer  for  determining  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  distillation. 

The  chemist  lights  his  spirit-lamp. 
Immediately  there  begins  to  drip  from 
the  mouth  of  the  glass  tube  a  colorless 
fluid  which  betrays  its  volatility  by  the 
dancing  gas  fumes  which  hover  on  its 
surface.  It  is  gasoline,  the  highest  liquid 
distillate  of  crude  oil.  It  has  boiled  at 
from  70  to  150  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The 
boiling  point  of  water,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, is  212.  The  hydrometer  reveals 
the  specific  gravity  of  this  liquefied  gas 
to  be  from  sixty  to  seventy. 

The  Five  Commercial  Distillates 

Commercial  distillers  recognize  five 
classes  in  the  naphtha  division  of  petro- 
leum products,  each  distinguishable  by 
its  individual  boiling  point  and  specific 
gravity,  as  it  is  known.  They  are  gaso- 
line, which  constitutes  one  and  one-half 
per  cent  of  the  bulk  of  the  crude ;  naph- 
tha C,  which  is  ten  per  cent  of  the 
whole;  naphtha  B,  two  and  one-half  per 
cent,  and  naphtha  A,  two  per  cent. 

The  chemist,  with  his  more  delicate 
apparatus,  may,  if  he  desires,  separate 
each  of  these  distillates  from  the  others. 
In  the  refinery  no  such  division  is  sought. 
Gasoline  is  the  wealth-maker  for  the  oil 
company,  and  as  much  of  the  distillation 
as  can  properly  be  sold  as  gasoline  is 
wanted.  The  distiller's  duty,  therefore, 
is  to  mingle  these  different  grades  until  a 
general  average  specific  gravity  is  ob- 
tained of  the  variability  of  which  I  shall 
speak  later.  The  gasoline  of  high  grav- 
ity mixes  with  the  naphtha  of  low  until 
the  automatic  register  under  the  dis- 
tiller's eye  shows  the  desired  mark,  when 
a  switch  is  turned  and  the  next  flow  dis- 
charges into  a  different  tank. 

By  this  time  the  temperature  of  the 
chemist's  retort  has  been  materially 
raised.  The  remainder  of  the  crude  oil 
is  boiling  briskly  at  a  temperature  of 
from  150,  where  the  gasoline  flow  was 
stopped,  up  to  the  point  where  water 
would  vaporize,  and  on  to  300  degrees. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  condensed 
liquid   drops,  degree  after  degree,  from 
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fifty-six,  until  an  average  of  thirty-two 
is  registered.  And  this  is  kerosene,  the 
illuminating  and  burning  oil  of  to-day 
and  possibly  the  motive  power  of  to- 
morrow. By  volume  it  makes  up  half 
of  the  whole  bulk  of  petroleum,  and  in 
consequence  is  the  cheapest  of  the  distil- 
lates. 

Another  shift,  and  a  thick,  yellow  fluid 
drips  into  the  beaker.  The  temperature 
of  the  stuff  in  the  retort  has  gone  over 
300 ;  the  specific  gravity  drops  to  fifteen. 
There  distillation  ceases.  The  thick  yel- 
low stuff  is  lubricating  oil,  comprising 
fifteen  per  cent  of  crude  oil's  bulk ;  below 
that  lie  paraffin  and  a  residuum  consist- 
ing mainly  of  carbon  and  impurities 
which  may  be  generally  dismissed  with 
the  name  of  coke. 

Wonderful  stuff,  this  crude  petroleum, 
which  in  so  many  ways  serves  the  ends  of 
the  motorist.  For  not  only  does  it  afford 
him  motive  power,  but  it  goes  into  the 
composition  of  the  paints  and  varnishes 
with  which  his  car  is  beautified;  one  of 
its  higher  distillates,  known  as  ligroin, 
aids  in  the  manufacture  of  the  rubber 
of  which  automobile  manufacturers  are 
large  consumers;  kerosene  feeds  the  tail 
lamps  and  serves  other  ends,  the  heavier 
oils  lubricate  the  bearings  and  even  the 
apparently  useless  residuum  of  the  refin- 
ery comes  into  high  office  by  helping 
along  the  good  roads  cause. 

It  is  only  for  about  thirty-five  years 
that  our  vocabulary  has  rejoiced  in  pos- 
session of  the  word  gasoline.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  purely  arbitrary  arrangement  of 
letters  invented  to  designate  the  stuff  we 
burn  in  our  explosion  engines.  It  is  log- 
ical in  so  far  as  it  conveys  the  idea  of 
that  part  of  petroleum  which  readily  vol- 
atilizes or  turns  to  gas.  On  the  other 
hand  it  lacks  the  authoritativeness  of  the 
word  petroleum,  derived  from  the  Greek 
words  for  rock  and  oil  and  meaning 
precisely  that — "rock  oil" — a  reminder 
of  the  days  when  it  was  thought  that 
in  some  occult  way  the  rocks  distilled  the 
stuff.  As  a  word,  however,  gasoline 
serves  us  fairly  well,  quite  as  well,  for 
instance,  as  the  "petrol"  of  the  British, 
which  is  another  coined  word  with  the 
backing  of  official  copyright,  and  quite  as 
well,  also,  as  the  "essence"  of  the  French. 

The  tale  has  often  been  told  of  how 


in  the  days  when  the  word  gasoline  was 
coined  it  stood  for  the  petroleum  dis- 
tiller's gravest  annoyance.  Gasoline  was 
then  something  for  which  there  was  no 
market;  it  was  a  product  which  had  to 
be  drained  off  before  the  really  valuable 
kerosene  was  reached. 

Moreover,  after  it  was  separated  it 
was  a  greater  nuisance  than  before.  Al- 
most its  only  sphere  of  usefulness  ap- 
peared to  be  the  removal  of  grease  spots 
from  the  clothing  of  untidy  people,  and 
there  were  far  from  enough  untidy  ones 
to  get  rid  of  it  all.  The  refiners  would 
have  been  glad  to  run  it  into  the  rivers, 
but  they  dared  not  do  that  because  it 
would  float  on  the  surface  and  at  slight 
provocation  convert  a  stream  of  water 
into  a  stream  of  fire.  They  could  only 
tank  it  and  bide  their  time. 

A  little  was  exported  to  Europe  in  the 
late  sixties.  Some  was  burned  in  spe- 
cially constructed  lamps  and  some  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  illuminating  gas 
in  large  plants.  But  the  public,  being 
afraid  of  such  inflammable  stuff,  pre- 
ferred paying  a  higher  price  for  the  kero- 
sene they  were  accustomed  to — and  even 
kerosene  continued  for  a  long  time  to  be 
looked  on  with  suspicion — rather  than 
accept  the  gasoline  which  oil  companies 
sought  to  market,  even  at  the  bargain 
price  at  which  it  was  offered. 

So  matters  stood  until  in  1886  a  Ger- 
man, one  Johannes  Spiel,  patented  the 
first  explosive  gas  engine.  Then,  at  a 
single  leap,  the  genie  gasoline  came  into 
his  own. 

From  being  the  most  despised  of  pe- 
troleum products,  gasoline  became  the 
most  important.  It  fattened  the  earn- 
ings of  the  oil  companies,  it  stimulated 
the  quest  of  petroleum.  In  1895,  ten 
years  approximately  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  automobile,  the  annual  sales 
had  reached  a  total  of  fourteen  million 
gallons.  In  1900  they  were  twenty-two 
millions,  in  1905  thirty-one  millions,  in 
1910  fifty  millions — enough,  it  has  been 
figured,  to  drive  a  touring  car  forty-five 
thousand  times  the  distance  between  the 
earth  and  the  moon.  I  have  not  verified 
that  interesting  calculation,  however; 
and  if  any  statistical  expert  desires  to 
contradict  it  he  has  my  permission. 

The   important  point  is  that  the  de- 
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mand,  instead  of  showing  any  signs  of 
diminution,  increases  in  growing  ratio. 
Half  a  million  motor-cars  in  this  country 
alone,  to  say  nothing  of  thousands  of 
explosion  engines  harnessed  to  other  em- 
ployment, from  cleaving  the  empyrean 
blue  to  pumping  water  from  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  are  existent  solely  by  grace 
of  this  fuel.  Peace  has  its  revolutionists, 
and  among  them  the  name  of  Johannes 
Spiel  deserves  to  be  linked  with  those  of 
James  Watt  and  Robert  Fulton. 

Increase  of  Supply 

Fortunately  thus  far  the  supply  of 
petroleum  has  been  able  with  the  aid  of 
the  inventors  to  keep  step  with  the  de- 
mand for  gasoline.  The  1910  production 
showed  an  increase  over  that  of  1909  in 
all  oil-producing  countries  except  Gali- 
cia,  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  British  India 
and  Canada.  There  was  in  the  latter 
year  a  grand  total  increase  of  29,146,183 
barrels  of  forty-two  gallons  each.  The 
United  States,  which  supplies  nearly 
three  times  as  much  as  her  nearest  com- 
petitor, Russia,  pumped  during  1910  all 
of  209,556,048  barrels,  as  against  183,- 
170,874  in  1909. 

We  are  not  finished  with  refinery 
processes  when  we  have  watched  the  first 
distillation  to  its  conclusion.  The  gaso- 
line, distilled  though  it  is,  remains  a 
crude  product  which  must  undergo  other 
treatment  ere  it  will  be  acceptable  to  the 
consumer.  The  odor  of  gasoline  even 
in  its  crystal-clear  state  is  offensive  to 
many  people.  You  remember  the  story 
of  the  two  playful  members  of  the  family 
Mephitis  Mephitica  who  were  sitting  be- 
side the  road  when  an  automobile  went 
by,  discharging  heavily  from  its  exhaust. 
After  it  had  passed,  the  younger  of  the 
pair  turned  to  the  other  and  shaking  its 
head  sadly  sighed: 

"Mother,  what's  the  use?" 

Were  gasoline  poured  forth  upon  a  de- 
fenseless world  with  its  impurities  un- 
touched there  would  be  still  more  solid 
ground  for  such  an  anecdote.  So  the 
first  run  of  the  distillery — the  liquid  with 
the  sixty-two  specific  gravity — is  agitated 
with  solutions  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
water.  Chemical  combinations  are  thus 
formed    which    precipitate    the    sulphur 


compounds,  nitrogenous  matter,  tar  and 
so  forth  carried  over  from  the  first  dis- 
tillation. This  "sludge,"  as  the  operator 
calls  it,  is  drawn  off.  Then  the  gasoline 
is  washed  with  caustic  soda  solutions  and 
water,  a  process  known  to  the  trade  as 
"sweetening."  If  it  is  not  done  thor- 
oughly the  gasoline  still  has  a  bad  odor 
and  traces  of  its  original  impurities. 
Some  refiners  even  go  to  the  length  of 
filtering  it  through  fuller's  earth. 

After  this  another  distillation  ensues, 
the  process  being  much  the  same  as  be- 
fore. Between  the  still  and  the  conden- 
ser is  a  trap  which  catches  such  oils  and 
such  heavy  hydrocarbons  as  remain.  This 
second  distillation  completed,  the  stuff  is 
ready  for  the  market,  to  which  it  is  sent 
in  tanks  as  nearly  airtight  as  the  ingen- 
uity of  man  can  devise.  There  is  heavy 
loss  through  vaporization  in  spite  of  the 
best  efforts. 

The  final  product  proves  under  chemi- 
cal analysis  to  consist  by  weight  of  six- 
teen parts  hydrogen  to  eighty-four  parts 
carbon.  This  may  be  compared  with 
kerosene,  which  has  fifteen  parts  of  hy- 
drogen to  eighty-five  parts  of  carbon,  or 
with  another  volatile  substance,  grain 
alcohol,  which  is  fifty  per  cent  oxygen 
in  addition  to  its  hydrogen  and  carbon 
elements.  To  the  chemist,  indeed,  gaso- 
line is  an  extremely  interesting  com- 
pound. He  identifies  in  an  ordinary 
sample  six  different  arrangements  of  car- 
bon-hydrogen molecules,  beginning  with 
pentane,  which  boasts  five  atoms  of  car- 
bon to  twelve  of  oxygen,  and  running 
through  hexane,  heptane,  octane  and  no- 
nane  to  decane,  with  ten  carbon  atoms 
and  twenty-two  of  hydrogen.  The  sub- 
ject, however,  is  somewhat  abstruse  for 
the  average  man  who  operates  his  own 
motor-car. 

Far  more  profitably  may  he  consider 
the  changes  which  time  has  brought  to 
gasoline.  I  have  referred  to  the  varia- 
bility of  its  specific  gravity.  By  this  I 
mean  the  difference  between  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  gasoline  sold  to  consumers 
to-day  and  that  sold  a  few  years  ago,  a 
difference  brought  about  by  the  increased 
demand  and  natural  desire  of  oil  refiners 
to  satisfy  it. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  lighter  gasoline 
is — in  other  words,  the  more  nearly   it 
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approaches  a  gaseous  state — the  better  its 
quality  of  volatilization,  and  every  mo- 
torist knows  that  it  must  volatilize  be- 
fore it  will  give  him  power  through  ex- 
plosion. It  is  the  office  of  the  carburetor 
to  mingle  gasoline  and  air  in  such  pro- 
portions as  to  form  an  explosive  gas. 
The  proportion  is  approximately  eight- 
een or  twenty  parts  of  air  to  one  part  of 
gasoline. 

What  not  every  motorist  does  know  is 
that  there  is  absolutely  no  standard  of 
commercial  gasoline.  The  flash  point  of 
kerosene  is  regulated  by  statute ;  the  spe- 
cific gravity  or  volatility  of  gasoline  is 
regulated  by  the  refiners  and  by  them 
alone.  Not  many  years  ago  it  was  pos- 
sible to  obtain  gasoline  of  specific  gravity 
as  high  as  sixty-five  to  sixty-eight.  To- 
day the  refiner's  definition  is  that  the  dis- 
tillation averages  sixty,  and  gasoline  of 
fifty-eight  is  on  the  market. 

Curiously  enough,  however,  so  great 
is  the  variation  chemically  and  physically 
in  crude  petroleum  from  different  fields 
and  in  its  distillates  that  even  the  specific 
gravity  is  not  a  reliable  test  of  volatility. 
For  instance,  gasoline  of  fifty-eight  from 
Oklahoma  crude  oil  has  as  high  volatility 
as  Pennsylvania  gasoline  of  sixty-two. 
But  Pennsylvania  crude  yields  twenty 
per  cent  of  sixty  specific  gravity  gasoline 
and  fourteen  per  cent  of  sixty-five  specific 
gravity,  while  that  of  Oklahoma  gives 
only  fourteen  per  cent  of  the  former  and 
ten  per  cent  of  the  latter.  From  Texas 
oil  less  than  three  per  cent  of  heavy- 
weight gasoline  is  obtained ;  from  Illinois 
about  twelve  per  cent;  some  California 
oil  yields  as  high  as  twelve  per  cent  com- 
mercial gasoline  and  some  none  at  all, 
but  is  rich  in  asphaltum. 

The  one  obvious  advantage  derived 
from  gasoline's  gradual  approach  to  kero- 
sene standards  has  been  the  incentive  to 
improve  carburetors.  The  first  were  de- 
signed to  turn  into  gas  a  liquid  of  high 
volatility;  those  of  to-day  cope  success- 
fully with  gasoline  of  low  volatility, 
comparatively  speaking.  Will  the  motor- 
car of  to-morrow  derive  its  power  from 
kerosene,  or  from  a  mixture  of  kerosene 
and  gasoline?  That  would  seem  the  in- 
evitable outcome  of  the  situation,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  advancing  prices  of 
!he  fuel  now  used.  For  every  cent  added 


to  the  selling  price  of  a  gallon  of  gasoline 
there  is  an  added  daily  expenditure  in  the 
United  States  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 
Yet  during  the  past  summer  gasoline 
ranged  up  to  six  and  seven  cents  a  gal- 
lon higher  than  in  1910.  Running  a 
motor-car  becomes  an  economic  problem 
of  increasing  proportions. 

Even  at  an  equal  price  per  gallon, 
light-weight  gasoline  is  a  much  more  ex- 
pensive fuel  than  either  heavy-weight 
or  kerosene.  The  heat  values  of  both 
are  nearly  constant  pound  for  pound. 
Gallon  for  gallon  they  diverge  widely. 
A  gallon  of  gasoline  of  eighty-five  spe- 
cific gravity  yields  102,980  heat  units 
and  costs  upwards  of  twenty  cents,  if 
obtainable  at  all.  A  gallon  of  kerosene 
yields  124,450  heat  units  and  costs  well 
under  ten  cents.  "Kerosene  is  the  most 
economical  fuel  figuratively,"  declared 
F.  H.  Floyd,  speaking  before  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Automobile  Engineers;  it 
should  prove  also  the  most  economical 
fuel  actually  as  soon  as  the  carburetor  is 
perfected  which  will  handle  it. 

A  Solid  Gasoline 

Efforts  have  been  made  under  the 
popular  banner  of  economy  to  market  a 
solidified  gasoline.  This  is  a  British 
product.  It  is  a  mechanical  combination 
of  steatite  and  alcohol,  one  and  three- 
fourths  per  cent  of  those  ingredients  to 
the  whole  bulk.  Mixed  with  gasoline 
by  a  patented  process,  the  steatite  and  al- 
.cohol  form  minute  cells  containing  the 
fuel,  the  whole  appearing  as  a  stiff  white 
jelly. 

Solid  gasoline  costs,  it  is  said,  three 
cents  per  gallon  more  than  the  liquid, 
and  it  is  claimed  effects  a  thirty  per  cent 
economy.  A  special  form  of  carburetor 
is  required.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
economical  advantages  of  the  solidified 
gasoline  have  been  questioned.  Although 
it  has  been  on  the  market  tor  some  time 
it  has  made  no  headway  on  this  side  of 
the  water,  at  least. 

What  happens  to  the  charge  of  gaso- 
line after  it  has  passed  as  a  vapor  into 
the  cylinder  and  undergone  explosion? 
Briefly  it  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid 
gas  and  water  vapor.  The  gases  thus 
formed,  together  with  the  nitrogen  which 
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has  taken  no  part  in  the  combustion,  are 
heated  to  a  high  temperature  by  the  ex- 
plosion. In  this  way  their  volume  and 
consequently  their  pressure  is  increased. 

If  the  mixture  is  too  rich  (that  is,  con- 
tains too  much  gasoline)  power  is  lost 
in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place  the  hy- 
drogen will  burn  first,  and  then  a  por- 
tion of  the  carbon  is  converted  into 
carbon  dioxide  and  the  rest  into  carbon 
monoxide.  The  latter  not  only  gives  less 
heat  than  carbon  dioxide,  resulting  in  a 
loss  of  power,  but  is  a  poisonous  gas  and 
causes  a  foul  exhaust. 

Again,  it  has  been  discovered  that  loss 
of  heat  by  radiation  increases  with  the 
richness  of  the  explosive  mixture,  and  at 
a  greater  rate.  That  is,  a  greater  per- 
centage of  heat  is  likely  to  be  lost  in  an 


engine  using  a  rich  mixture  than  in  an 
even  larger  one  using  weaker  gas;  from 
which  it  may  be  deduced  that  the  man 
who  aims  at  perfection  of  carbureter  ad- 
justment is  not  wholly  without  justifi- 
cation. 

The  dinosaur  of  Mesozoic  times  did 
not  die  for  naught,  and  every  epidemic 
among  prehistoric  clams  had  a  signifi- 
cance of  its  own.  For  greatest  among 
the  genii  is  Gasoline.  His  kingdom  is 
the  world.  On  his  favorites  he  confers 
wealth  beyond  the  dreams  of  Croesus, 
and  others  he  reduces  to  the  pains  of 
insolvency.  He  sets  time  and  distance  at 
naught.  By  his  permission  men  launch 
frail  craft  upon  the  depths  of  the  heav- 
ens overhead,  and  search  the  ocean  floors. 
Great  indeed  is  King  Gasoline. 


YOU'RE   A    DOG 

By  C.  L.  GILMAN 

AT  the  kennel  where  they  bred  you  they  were  raising  fancy  pets, 
"^     Yellow  didn't  matter,  so  the  blood  was  blue. 
But  the  Red  Gods  mixed  a  medicine  that  cancelled  all  their  bets — 
Make  your  tail  say  "thanks,"  they've  made  a  dog  of  you. 

You  have  heard  the  wolf-pack  howling  and  have  barked  a  full  defiance; 

You  have  chased  the  moose  and  routed  out  the  deer; 
You  have  worked  and  played  and  lived  with  man  in  honorable  alliance, 

You  have  shared  his  tent  and  campfire  as  his  peer. 


When  you  might  have  copped  the  ribbon  you  have  worn  the  harness-collar, 
Pulling  thrice  your  weight  through  brush  and  slush  and  bog. 

Sure,  you  might  have  been  a  "champion,"  without  value  save  the  dollar, 
But  the  Red  Gods  made  you  priceless — you're  a  dog! 


WITH  THE  PACK  TRAIN 

By  DILLON  WALLACE 

The  Proper  Equipment  for  Pack  Animals — How   to   Form   the 
Common  Hitches  and  Ties 


^^HE  most  practical  equip- 
ment for  pack  animals  is 
the  ordinary  crosstree  or 
sawbuck  pack  saddle  for 
all-around  use,  though 
the  aparejo,  used  by  the 
army  and  generally  through  Mexico,  is 
superior  to  the  sawbuck  when  unwieldy 
packages  of  irregular  size  and  shape  are 
to  be  transported.  Such  packages  must 
frequently  be  transported  by  army  pack 
trains,  and  they  are  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception  in  Mexico,  where  freight- 
ing throughout  wide  regions  must  be 
done  wholly  on  the  backs  of  animals. 

The  aparejo  is  of  Arabian  origin,  and 
the  Spaniards,  who  adopted  it  from  the 
Moors,  introduced  it  into  Mexico.  In 
Mexico  there  are  two  types  of  the 
aparejo  in  common  use.  One  made  us- 
ually of  the  fibre  of  henequen,  which  is 
woven  into  pockets  wThich  are  stuffed 
with  grass  to  form  the  pads,  is  used 
on  donkeys  in  comparatively  light  pack- 
ing; in  the  other  type  the  pad  casing 
is  made  of  Mexican  tanned  leather  in- 
stead of  henequen  matting,  but  also 
stuffed  with  grass.  This  is  used  in 
heavier  packing  with  mules,  in  trans- 
porting machinery  and  supplies  to  mines 
and  merchandise  to  inland  settlements. 

The  crosstree  or  sawbuck,  however, 
is  used  almost  exclusively  in  the  United 
States  by  forest  rangers,  cowboys,  pros- 
pectors and  pack  travelers  generally,  and 
it  is  to  this  type  of  pack  saddle  that  we 
shall  direct  our  attention  chiefly.  It 
may  be  interesting  to  note  that  this  is 
a  very  ancient  type  of  pack  saddle  of 
Asiatic  origin. 

It  consists  of  two  saddle  boards  con- 
nected near  each  end — front  and  rear — 
by  two  crosspieces,  the  pommel  and 
cantle    forming    a    miniature    sawbuck, 


while  the  saddle  boards  are  similar  in 
shape  to  the  McClellan  saddle  tree. 
This  is  fitted  with  breeching,  quarter 
straps,  breast  strap,  latigos  and  cinch. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  riding  saddle,  the 
sawbuck  pack  saddle  should  be  supplied 
with  the  double  cinch.  Care  should  be 
taken  that  the  saddle  fits  the  animal  for 
which  it  is  intended.  A  saddle  either 
too  wide  or  too  narrowT  will  be  certain 
to  cause  a  sore  back. 

Each  pack  saddle  should  be  accom- 
panied by  a  heavy  woolen  saddle 
blanket,  which  should  be  folded  into 
three  or  four  thicknesses,  for  here  even 
greater  protection  is  necessary  than  with 
the  riding  saddle,  for  the  animal  is  to 
carry  a  dead  weight. 

The  preferable  method  of  carrying 
supplies  with  the  sawbuck  pack  saddle  is 
with  kyacks,  basket  panniers  or  the 
alforjaSj  though  with  sling  and  lash 
ropes  any  sort  of  a  bundle  may  be  slung 
upon  them. 

When  they  can  be  obtained,  kyacks 
of  'indestructible  fibre  stand  first  for 
preference.  These  are  usually  from 
twenty-two  to  twenty-four  inches  wide, 
seventeen  or  eighteen  inches  high  and 
about  nine  inches  deep,  and  are  fitted 
with  heavy  leather  loops  for  slinging 
on  the  saddle.  Unless  the  horse  is  a 
large  one,  the  narrower,  or  twenty-two 
inch,   should  be   selected. 

Basket  panniers  of  similar  size  are 
lighter  but  not  so  well  adapted  to  hard 
usage,  and  are  more  expensive. 

The  alforjas  are  constructed  of  heavy 
duck  and  leather,  and  of  the  same  di- 
mensions as  the  kyack.  They  are  much 
cheaper  than  either  panniers  or  kyacks, 
and  are  therefore  more  commonly  used. 
Any  outfitter  can  supply  them.  They 
are  slung  upon  the  saddle  in  the  same 
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manner  as  kyacks.  A  pair  of  which- 
ever type  is  decided  upon  will  be  re- 
quired for  each  animal. 

The  next  requirement  is  a  half-inch 
lash  rope.  This  should  be  at  least  thir- 
ty-three, but  preferably  forty  feet,  in 
length.  In  some  respects  a  cotton  rope 
is  preferable  to  one  of  hemp,  though  the 
latter  is  more  commonly  used,  and  regu- 
lations prescribe  it  for  army  pack  trains. 

A  good  broad  cinch 
should  be  provided,  fitted 
with  a  ring  on  one  end  to 
which  is  attached  the  lash 
or  lair  rope,  and  a  cinch 
hook  on  the  other  end. 

There  should  be  a  pair 
of  hobbles  for  each  animal, 
and  a  blind  to  put  upon 
obstreperous  pack  animals 
when  slinging  and  lashing 
the  load. 

In  saddling  up,  be  sure 
that  the  saddle  blanket  is 
folded  large  enough  to 
protect  the  horse's  sides 
from  the  pack,  when  the 
pack  is  slung  into  place. 
Otherwise  the  kyacks  or 
alforjas  will  be  liable  with 
constant  chafing  when  the 
horse  is  in  motion  to  cause 
sores.  Not  only  where 
the  saddle  rests  upon  the 
blanket  but  where  the 
pack  rests  upon  the  horse's 
sides,  there  should  be  suf- 
ficient thicknesses  of 
blanket  to  overcome  fric- 
tion, and  this  demands  a 
greater  thickness  than  un- 
der the  riY';ig  saddle,  for 
the  pack  load  is  a  dead  load.  After 
the  pack  saddle  is  thrown  into  place, 
and  before  cinching  it,  ease  the  blanket 
by  pulling  it  up  slightly  under  the  cen- 
ter of  the  saddle  along  the  backbone  of 
the  animal.  This  will  overcome  the 
tendency  of  the  blanket  to  draw  down 
and  bind  the  horse's  back  too  tightly 
when  the  saddle  is  cinched  and  the  pack 
in  place. 

When  packing  the  kyacks  or  alforjas 
particular  care  should  be  taken  to  have 
the  pair  for  each  horse  evenly  balanced 
as  to  weight.     If  the  load  swung  on  one 
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METHOD      OF      SLINGING 
LOAD  ON   APAREJO 

(Fig.  i.)  Rope  is  doubled 
and  loop  A  thrown  over 
horse';    back  to  off  side. 

N.  B.— In  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing diagrams  the  pack  is  rep- 
resented as  spread  out  flat  and 
viewed  from  above. 


side  of  the  horse  is  heavier  than  that 
on  the  opposite  side,  there  will  be  a  con- 
tinual drawing  down  of  the  pack  saddle 
on  the  heavier  side,  resulting  almost  cer- 
tainly in  injury  to  the  animal.  Inatten- 
tion or  wilful  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
packers  in  balancing  the  pack  is  five 
times  out  of  six  the  cause  which  leads  to 
sore-backed  pack  animals. 

If  two  or  more  pack  animals  are  used, 
let  such  provisions  and 
utensils  as  are  in  constant 
use  and  will  be  needed  at 
once  by  the  cook,  be 
packed  on  one  animal. 
Hobbles  and  bells  should 
also  be  carried  on  this  an- 
imal. This  will  be  the 
first  animal  unpacked,  and 
while  the  other  animals 
are  being  unpacked  the 
cook  may  get  busy,  and 
the  packer  will  have  hob- 
bles and  bell  at  hand  to 
immediately  attach  to  the 
animals. 

Attached  to  the  back 
and  at  each  end  of  the 
kyacks  and  alforjas  is  a 
leathern  loop  or  sling 
strap.  By  means  of  these 
loops  kyacks  and  alforjas 
are  hung  to  the  saddle, 
one  loop  fitting  over  the 
forward,  the  other  over 
the  rear  cruz,  or  fork. 
The  kyacks  should  oe  so 
adjusted  as  to  hang  evenly 
one  with  the  other.  That 
is  to  say,  one  kyack  should 
hang  no  lower  upon  the 
animal's  side  than  the 
both  should  hang  as  high  as 


other,  and 
possible. 

The  kyacks  in  place,  hobbles,  bell, 
and  such  odds  and  ends  as  it  may  not 
be  convenient  to  pack  in  the  kyack,  may 
be  laid  on  the  center  between  the  cross- 
trees  and  on  top  of  the  kyack,  and  over 
all  smoothly  folded  blankets,  sleeping 
bags,  or  tent,  care  being  exercised  to 
keep  the  pack  as  low  and  smooth  as  pos- 
sible. Everything  carefully  placed  and 
adjusted,  cover  the  pack  with  the  pack 
cloth  or  tarpaulin,  folded  to  proper  size 
to  protect  the  whole  pack,  but  with  no 
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(Fig.  2.)  Packs  are  now  lifted  into 
place  and  off  packer  brings  loop  A  up 
around  off  side  pack  to  top  of  load. 
Near  packer  passes  end  B  through  loop 
A  and  ties  ends  B  and  C  together  with 
square  knot.  Balance  or  "break"  the 
packs  and  load  is  ready  for  hitch. 


loose  ends  extending  beyond  it  to  catch 
upon  brush  or  other  obstructions.  If 
inconvenient  to  include  within  the  pack, 
the  cooking  outfit  in  its  canvas  case 
may  be  lashed  to  the  top  of  pack  after 
the  final  hitch  has  been  tied.  All  is 
ready  now  for  the  hitch  that 
is  to  bind  the  pack  into  place. 

Frequently  the  traveler  is 
not  provided  with  either 
kyacks  or  alforjas,  and  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  pack  the 
load  without  the  convenience 
of  these  receptacles.  Before 
considering  the  hitches,  there- 
fore, let  us  describe  methods 
of  slinging  the  load  in  such 
cases  upon  the  crosstree  sad- 
dle. 

The  load  which  is  to  be 
slung  from  the  crosstree 
should  be  arranged  in  two 
compact  packages  of  equal 
weight,  one  for  each  side  of 
the  animal.  Boxes  may  be 
used,  but  large,  strong  sacks 
are    preferable.      The    large 


canvas  duffle  bags,  which  are  used  in 
canoe  outfitting,  are  well  adapted  to  the 
purpose. 

Take  the  sling  rope,  and,  standing 
on  the  near  side,  throw  one  end  over 
the  horse's  neck  just  forward  of  the 
saddle.  Now  at  about  the  middle  of 
the  rope  form  two  half  hitches,  or  clove 
hitch,  on  the  forward  cruz  or  fork  of 
the  saddle. 

With  the  free  end  of  the  rope  on  the 
near  side  form  a  half  hitch  on  the  rear 
cruz,  allowing  sufficient  loop  between 
the  forward  and  rear  cruz  to  receive 
the  side  pack,  with  the  free  end  of  the 
rope  falling  under  the  loop.  Now  go 
to  the  off  side  and  arrange  the  rope 
on   that  side  in  similar  manner. 

Lift  the  off  side  pack  into  position 
with  its  forward  end  even  with  the  for- 
ward fork,  lifting  the  pack  well  up  to 
the  forks.  Hold  the  pack  in  position 
with  the  palm  of  the  right  hand  against 
the  center  of  the  pack,  and  with  the 
left  hand  pass  the  loop  along  the  lower , 
side  of  the  pack,  drawing  in  the  slack 
with  the  free  end  of  the  rope,  which 
passes  around  the  rear  fork  and  under 
the  center  of  the  pack.  With  the  pack 
drawn  snugly  in  position,  take  a  turn 
with  the  free  end  of  the  rope  around 
the  rope  along  the  side  of  the  pack. 
This  will  hold  the  pack  in  position.  Tie 
a  bowline  knot  in  end  of  rope,  and  at 
proper  length   for   the  bowline  loop   to 


TV^k  Side- 


SLING     FOR     PACKING     ON     CROSSTREE     SADDLE 


A  is  forward  cruz,  B  rear  cruz  of  saddle.  CC  are  loops 
which  support  packages.  D  and  E  are  ends  or  hauling 
parts  of  rope. 
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reach  the  center  and  top  of  pack.  Place 
loop  where  it  may  be  easily  reached 
from  the   near  side. 

Now  pass  to  the  near  side  and  sling 
the  near  pack  in  exactly  similar  man- 
ner, save  that  no  bowline  knot  is  to  be 
formed.  Reach  up  and  slip  the  end 
of  the  near  rope,  which  you  are  holding, 
through  the  bowline  loop,  draw  tight 
and  tie. 

The  following  is  another  method  of 
slinging  packs,  frequently  used  by  forest 
rangers : 

Throw  the  rope  across  the  horse  di- 
rectly in  front  of  the  saddle,  and  as 
in  the  previous  method  form  two  half 
hitches  with  the  rope  at  its  middle  on 
the  front  fork,  but  in  this  case  permit- 
ting the  ends  to  lie  on  the  ground  on 
either  side  of  the  horse.  Place  the  near 
pack  in  position  and  against  the  lower 
rope,  and,  holding  it  with  one  hand, 
bring  the  rope  up  and' over  the  pack 
with  the  other  hand  and  throw  a  half 
hitch  around  the  forward  fork,  keeping 
the  free  end  of  the  rope  under.  Draw 
the  rope  taut,  lifting  the  pack  well  up. 
Pass  the  running  rope  back  and  throw 
a  half  hitch  around  the  rear  fork,  the 
loose  or  running  end  of  the  rope  on  the 
under  side,  as  when  forming  the  half 
hitch  on  the  front  fork.  Now  pass 
the  running  rope  from  under  over  the 
pack  at  the  rear,  throw  a  half  hitch 
over  the  rear  fork,  take  up  all  slack, 
bring  the  loose  end  under  and  around 
the  two  ropes  at  their  intersection  be- 
tween pack  and  rear  fork,  and  tie  se- 
curely. The  pack  on  off  side  is  slung 
in  similar  manner. 

Most  mules,  and  not  infrequently 
horses  as  well,  have  a  constitutional 
dislike  to  receiving  the  pack.  If  your 
pack  animal  displays  any  such  tendency 
adjust  the  blind  over  his  eyes  and  let 
it  remain  there  until  the  hitch  is  thrown 
and  the  load  tightened  and  secured. 
The  blind  is  usually  an  effective  quieter. 

Whether  the  load  is  made  up  with 
kyacks,  alforjes,  or  separate  packs  slung 
to  the  crosstree  saddle  as  described  in 
the  preceding  chapter  it  must  be  se- 
cured in  place.  For  this  purpose  various 
hitches  are  employed  by  packers,  each 
hitch  well  adapted  to  the  particular  con- 
ditions which  evolved   it. 


Our  description  will  be  confined  to 
the  following  five  hitches,  which  furnish 
ample  variety  to  suit  the  exigencies  of 
ordinary  circumstances: 

(1)  The  crosstree  or  squaw  hitch, 
which  is  the  father  of  all  hitches,  be- 
cause from  it  the  diamond,  the  double 
diamond  and  all  pack  train  hitches  in 
present  day  use  were  evolved; 

(2)  The  diamond  hitch,  adapted  to 
the  crosstree  pack  saddle.  This  is  a 
form  of  single  diamond.  The  true 
double  diamond  is  so  involved  that  any 
description  of  its  manipulation  that 
might  be  attempted  would  be  insuffi- 
ciently clear  to  assist  the  novice  to  throw 
it.  It  is  a  hitch  rarely  called  for  save 
in  army  or  freighting  pack  trains,  and 
will  therefore  be  omitted.  There  are 
several  so-called  double  diamonds  that 
might  be  described  but  these  near-double 
diamonds  possess  little  or  no  advantage 
over  the  single  diamond,  and  we  shall 
pass  them  over  as  they  are  scarcely  re- 
sorted to  in  ordinary  pack  work. 

(3)  The  one  man  or  lifting  hitch; 

(4)  The  stirrup  hitch,  to  be  used 
when  the  packer  has  rope  but  no  cinch; 

(5)  The  saddle  hitch,  employed  in 
slinging  loads  upon  an  ordinary  riding 
saddle. 

The   Crosstree  Hitch 

This  hitch  was  introduced  into  the 
Northwest  by  the  early  fur  traders  and 
adopted  by  thi  Indians.  Among  In- 
dians, women  are  the  laborers,  and  the 
crosstree  hitch  being  the  hitch  almost 
exclusively  employed  by  the  squaws  was 
presently  dubbed  by  white  men  the 
"squaw  hitch."  It  is  a  hitch  very  gen- 
erally used  by  prospectors,  and  for  this 
reason  is  known  in  some  localities  as 
the  "prospector's  hitch."  In  other  sec- 
tions of  the  West,  where  sheep  herders 
commonly  use  it,  it  is  locally  called  the 
"sheepherder's  hitch."  It  is  a  hitch 
easily  thrown  by  one  man,  holds  well, 
and  is  therefore  a  favorite. 

With  lash  rope  attached  to  cinch, 
take  a  position  on  the  near  side  of  the 
animal,  facing  the  pack.  Throw  the 
cinch  over  the  top  and  center  of  pack 
in  such  manner  as  to  be  easily  reached 
under  the  horse's  belly.     Pick  up  cinch 
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and  engage  the  rope  from  in 
out  upon  the  hook.  Draw 
up  slack,  taking  care  that  the 
cinch  rests  properly  upon  the 
horse's  belly.  Grasp  the  run- 
ning and  standing  rope  in 
left  hand  above  the  hook,  to 
hold  slack,  and  with  the 
right  hand  double  the  run- 
ning rope  and  thrust  the  dou- 
bled portion  under  the  stand- 
ing rope  from  the  rear  for- 
ward in  a  bight,  at  top  of 
pack.  Enlarge  the  loop  of 
the  bight  by  drawing  through 
enough  slack  rope  to  make 
the  loop  of  sufficient  size  to 
be  passed  over  and  around 
the  off  side  kyack  or  pack. 
Step  to  off  side,  turn  loop 
over,  and  engage  it  around 
the  ends  and  bottom  of  ky- 
ack, from  front  to  rear.  Re- 
turn to  near  side,  and  pass 
the  loose  end  of  running  rope 
around  the  forward  end,  bot- 
tom and  finally  rear  end  of 
kyack.  Draw  the  rope  end, 
from  above  down,  over  and 
under  the  standing  rear  and 
running  ropes,  at  the  top  and 
center  of  the  load,  and  the 
hitch  is  ready  to  tighten. 

To  tighten  the  hitch,  grasp 
the  running  rope  a  little 
above  the  cinch  hook,  and 
pull  with  all  your  strength, 
taking  up  every  inch  of  slack 
possible.  Retain  this  slack 
by  holding  the  standing  and 
running  rope  together  with 
left  hand,  while  with  the 
right  hand  you  reach  to  top 
of  load  and  pull  up  slack 
where  running  rope  passes 
under  standing  rope.  Go  to 
off  side  and  draw  in  all 
slack,  following  the  rope  around  off  side 
pack.  Retaining  slack,  return  to  near 
side,  and  still  following  rope  and  taking 
up  slack  around  front  to  rear  of  near 
side  pack,  grasp  end  of  rope,  already  en- 
gaged as  directed  over  and  under  stand- 
ing rear  and  running  rope,  pull  hard, 
bracing   a    foot    against    pack,    and    tie. 


SQUAW   OR   CROSSTREE    HITCH 

(Fig.    i.)     Rope   engaged   on   cinch   hook    and   bight   of 
rope  running  from  rear  forward  under  standing  rope. 
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(Fig.  2.)     Loop  of  bight  enlarged,  reversed  and  passed 
around  bottom  and  lower  corners  of  off  side  pack. 
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)    Hitch  formed  and  ready  to  tighten,     i.  Stand- 
2.  Running  rope.      3.  Rear   rope — off  side.     4. 
Front  rope — off  side.     5.   Front  rope— near  side.     6.  Rear 
rope — near  side.     7.  Marker. 


can,  of  course,  throw  the  hitch  and 
tighten  the  load  much  more  quickly  than 
one.  Tightening  the  load  is  just  as  im- 
portant a  feature  of  packing  as  evenly 
balancing  the  packs. 


The    Single    Diamond 


Two  men,  one  on  each  side  of  the  horse,  Take    position    on    the    near    side    of 
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horse,  as  when  forming  the  crosstree 
hitch,  and  throw  cinch  over  horse,  en- 
gaging it  on  hook  and  adjusting  it  in 
exactly  similar  manner.  Take  in  slack 
and  retain  it  by  grasping  the  standing 
and  running  ropes  in  left  hand.  Double 
running  rope  and  thrust  doubled  por- 
tion, under  standing  rope,  in  a  bight, 
from  rear  forward  at  top  and  center  of 
load.  Take  up  all  slack.  Enlarge  loop 
of  bight  by  drawing  through  enough 
running  rope  to  form  a  diamond  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  hold  top  of  load.  Now 
bring  center  of  loop  over  and  under 
standing  rope,  from  rear  forward,  thus 
giving  rope  at  each  side  of  loop  a 
complete  turn  around  standing  rope. 
Throw  the  disengaged  portion  of  run- 
ning rope  to  off  side  of  horse,  and  pass- 
ing to  the  off  side,  bringing  the  rope 
down  along  rear,  bottom,  and  up  front 
of  kyack,  thrust  loose  rope  end  up 
through  loop  at  top  of  pack.  Take  in 
slack  and  return  to  near  side  of  horse. 
Engage  running  rope  around  front,  bot- 
tom and  rear  end  of  near  side  kyack 
or  pack,  and  thrust  rope  end  over  and 
under  standing  rope  opposite  center  of 
loop.  Take  up  slack  and  load  is  ready 
to  tighten. 

Tighten  load  by  grasping  running 
rope  above  hook  and  drawing  as  tight 
as  possible.  Hold  slack  with  left  hand, 
gripping  running  and  standing  rope,  and 
take  up  slack  at  loop  with  right  hand. 
Pass  to  off  side  and  take  up  slack  and 
tighten  rear  to  front  around  kyack.  Pass 
to  near  side,  tightening  front  to  rear; 
finally,  bracing  a  foot  against  the  load 
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SINGLE   DIAMOND   HITCH 

(Fig.  i.)  A  turn  is  here  taken  around  standing  rope 
with  loop  of  bight  or  running  rope  thrust  under  standing 
rope  from  rear  to  front,  as  in  Fig.  i,  illustrating  Squaw 
Hitch. 


(Fig.  2.)    Hitch  formed  ready  to  tighten. 

pull  on  loose  end,  and  retaining  all  slack 
make  final  tie. 

The  above  described  "diamond"  hitch 
is  not  the  true  diamond  employed  by 
government  pack  trains  where  the 
aparejo  is  used,  but  it  is  a  diamond 
evolved  from  the  crosstree  hitch,  and  is 
particularly  well  adapted  to  the  cross- 
tree  or  sawbuck  pack  saddle,  is  easily 
formed,  and  holds  the  load  securely, 
which  is  the  ultimate  object  of  all 
hitches. 

The  One  Man  or  Lifting  Hitch 

This  is  a  pretty  good  hitch  sometimes 
where  kyacks  are  not  used  and  an  ir- 
regular pack  is  swung  upon  the  cross- 
tree.  While  it  holds  the  pack  very  se- 
curely to  the  animal's  back,  its  tendency 
is  to  lift  the  corners  that  might  cause 
friction    upon    the    horse's   sides. 

Standing  on  the  near  side  of  the 
horse,  throw  cinch  over  the  horse's  back, 
pick  up  cinch  and  engage  rope  upon 
cinch  hook,  from  in  out,  as 
in  previous  hitches.  Take  up 
slack,  bring  running  rope  up 
side  of  pack,  double  and 
thrust  loop  or  bight  under 
standing  rope  from  rear  for- 
ward at  top  of  pack,  to  hold 
slack.  Throw  all  loose  rope 
to  off  side,  and  pass  to  off 
side.  Draw  loose  end  of 
running  rope  forward  and 
from  under  standing  rope  at 
top  of  pack.  The  effect  of 
operations  thus  far  is  this: 
The  running  rope  passes  up 
the  near  side,  from  hook 
to  top  of  load  and  passes  un- 
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(Fig.  i.) 


der  standing  rope,  which 
will  serve  effectually  in 
final  tightening  of  cinch  to 
hold  slack. 

Pass  end  of  running 
rope  over  and  under  the 
forward  end  of  off  pack 
and  backward  under 
standing  rope  and  pack. 
Now  bring  the  rope  for- 
ward over  side  of  pack, 
double,  and  thrust  the 
doubled  portion  over  and 
under  forward  rope  in  a 
bight.  With  left  hand 
grasp  double  of  rope  at 
bight  just  to  rear  of  for- 
ward rope  where  it  passes 
over  and  under  forward 
rope,  and  with  right  hand 
slip  running  rope  down 
and  just  to  rear  of  stand- 
ing rope.  Take  up  slack. 
By  pulling  hard  upon 
loose  end  of  running  rope 
the  ends  of  pack  will  be 
lifted  slightly. 

Throw  loose  end  over 
horse  to  near  side,  and 
across  middle  of  load. 
Pass  to  near  side  and  ma- 
nipulate rope  as  on  off 
side.  Tighten  load.  Se- 
cure the  hitch  by  bringing 
loose  end  of  rope  over  and 
under  forward  running 
and  standing  ropes,  and 
tie. 

The  Stirrup  Hitch 

This  hitch  is  useful 
where  the  packer  has  lash 
rope  but  no  cinch,  and 
may  be  employed  on  saw- 
buck  saddle,  aparejo,  or 
where  the  load  is  hung 
upon  an  ordinary  riding 
saddle.  It  is  a  two-man 
hitch,  though  one  man 
may  manipulate  it. 

Pass  the  rope  over  the  load,  with  an 
equal  division  of  rope  on  either  side. 
Form  a  loop  at  center  and  top  of  load. 
Each  packer  will  now  place  a  foot  upon 
the  rope,  where  it  falls  from  loop  to 
ground,    and    pass    his    end    of    rope 


LIFTING   HITCH 


-Cinch 

-Standing  rope 
-Cinch  hook 


D — Running  rope 
E — Front  rope 
F — Marker 


(Fig.  2.)  Grasp  loop  A  in  left  hand  and  with  right  jam 
rope  C  C  along  and  under  rope  B  (where  latter  passes 
beneath  corner  of  pack)  to  D,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3. 


(Fig.  3.)    Off  side  of  hitch  completed. 

(See  next  page  for  completed  hitch.) 

through  loop  from  above  down  and 
draw  through  slack  rope.  This  forms 
a  loop  on  either  side  in  which  the  foot 
rests.  Each  packer  will  now  bring  for- 
ward and  under  the  horse's  belly  the 
loop    in    which    his    foot    rests,    pass- 
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(Fig.  4 


LIFTING    HITCH 
Hitch  formed  ready  to  tighten. 


This  should  be  done  on 
both  sides.  Lay  the  deer 
across  saddle,  with  head 
hanging  on  one  side  and 
haunches  on  the  other 
side,  slip  loop  on  one  side 
over  the  deer's  head,  and 
the  loop  on  the  other  side 
over  its  haunches.  Take 
in  all  slack.  Form  a  bow- 
line loop  on  end  of  off 
side  rope,  and  lay  it  on 
top  of  load.  This  loop 
should  be  so  adjusted  as 
to  reach  the  middle  of  the 


ing  the  loop  to  the  other 
packer,  at  the  same  time 
disengaging  his  foot,  and 
will  pass  the  loose  end  of 
rope  which  he  holds 
through  the  loop  which  he 
receives.  The  ropes  on 
top  of  pack  will  now  be 
spread  to  properly  cover 
and  secure  the  pack,  and 
all  slack  taken. 

The  off  side  packer 
now  forms  a  bowline  knot 
in  the  loose  end  of  his 
rope,  the  near  side  packer 
passes  his  loose  end 
through  the  bowline  loop. 
To  tighten  the  load  the 
off  side  packer  gives  slack, 
while  the  near  side  packer 
braces  and  draws  in  on 
loose  end  of  rope,  tying  at 
bowline  loop  to  secure 
load. 

The  Saddle  Hitch 

This  is  a  particularly 
useful  hitch  when  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  sling  a 
deer  to  a  riding  saddle  for 
transportation  to  camp. 

Throw  the  lash  rope 
across  the  saddle  seat,  an 
equal  division  of  rope  fall- 
ing to  either  side.  Dou- 
ble the  rope  where  it 
crosses  the  cinch  ring  and 
thrust  it  through  the  cinch 
ring  in  a  loop,  drawing 
through  enough  loose  rope 
to  form  a  good-sized  loop. 
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STIRRUP    HITCH 
(Fig.   i.)      Rope  is  thrown   across  load  with  equal  por- 
tion  falling  on  each   side.     Loop  A  is   formed  on   top  of 
load,    and    the    ends   BB    are   passed    through    it   to   form 
large  loops  C  and  D. 
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(Fig.  2.)  Loops  C  and  D  are  passed  under  horse's  belly 
and  seized  by  packers  on  opposite  sides.  Each  packer 
then  draws  end  of  rope  which  he  is  holding  through  loop 
which  has  been  passed  to  him.  Off  packer  forms  bowline 
knot  E,  and  near  packer  passes  his  end  of  rope  through 
this.     Hitch  is  now  ready  to  tighten  and  tie. 
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top  of  load.  Passing  to  near 
side,  thread  loose  end  of  near 
side  rope  through  the  bow- 
line loop.  Tighten  load  by 
pulling  on  loose  end,  and  tie. 

The     United    States    Army 
Diamond  Hitch 

The  single  diamond  hitch 
employed  by  army  packers  is 
the  ideal  hitch  for  securing  a 
load  upon  an  aparejo.  This 
is  a  two-man  hitch,  though 
an  expert  can  throw  it  alone. 

One  packer  takes  his  posi- 
tion on  the  off  side  of  the  ani- 
mal, while  the  other,  with 
the  coiled  lash  rope,  cinch  at- 
tached, remains  on  the  near 
side, 

The  near  packer,  retaining 
the  cinch,  throws  the  coiled 
rope  over  the  horse's  haunch,  to  rear. 
The  off  packer  picks  up  end  of  rope,  and 
receiving  the  hook  end  of  cinch,  passed 
to  him  under  horse's  belly  by  near 
packer,  holds  it  together  with  end  of 
rope  in  his  left  hand,  and  stands  erect. 

The  near  packer,  taking  a  position  at 
the  horse's  neck,  grasps  the  rope  about 
six  feet  from  cinch,  and  with  an  upward 
and  backward  motion,  drops  it  between 
the  two  packs,  one  slung  on  either  side 
of  the  aparejo. 

Still  grasping  the  rope  in  his  right 
hand  just  forward  of  the  packs  at  the 
top,  he  pulls  "forward  between  the  packs 
sufficient  running  rope  to  permit  him  to 
bring  his  hand  down  to  his  side.  Re- 
taining the  rope  in  his  right  hand,  he 
now  reaches  up  with  his  left  hand,  and 
with  back  of  hand  up  and  thumb  under 
grasps  running  rope  and  draws  suffi- 
cient rope  forward  to  permit  the  left 
hand  grasping  the  rope  to  come  down  to 
his  side,   arm's  length. 

With  the  right  elbow  crooked  the 
right  hand,  still  holding  the  rope,  is 
brought  up  about  on  a  level  with  the 
chin,  and  the  left  hand,  also  retaining 
its  hold  on  the  rope,  thumb  down,  is 
raised  to  hollow  of  the  right  arm,  with 
loop  of  rope  between  the  hands  lying 
outside  the  right  arm.  Now  by  a  single 
swinging   motion   with    both   hands   the 
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SADDLE    HITCH 

With  rope  arranged  as  shown  throw  deer  across  saddle, 
enlarge  loops  A  and  B  around  haunches  and  neck.  Bring 
ends  C  and  D  together,  form  bowline  knot  on  end  D,  pass 
end  C  through  it  and  tighten. 


rope  in  the  right  hand,  called  the 
"standing  rope,"  is  thrown  over  the  cen- 
ter of  pack  to  the  off  packer,  who  stands 
ready  to  receive  it;  and  the  rope  held  in 
the  left  hand,  called  the  "running  rope," 
over  the  horse's  neck,  forward  of  the 
pack. 

The  cff  packer,  still  standing  with 
cinch  hook  and  end  of  rope  in  left  hand, 
with  his  right  hand  grasps  the  standing 
rope  as  it  comes  over  as  high  up  as  he 
can  conveniently  reach,  draws  it  down, 
and,  holding  the  cinch  hook  in  proper 
position  below  the  aparejo,  draws  down 
the  standing  rope  and  engages  it  upon 
the  hook  from  in  out. 

The  near  packer  now  draws  forward 
between  the  packs  about  six  feet  more 
rope,  wThich  he  throws  to  the  rear  of  the 
near  side  pack.  This  rope  is  now  called 
the  "rear"  rope.  He  next  grasps  the 
running  rope  at  the  horse's  neck,  and 
with  the  off  packer's  assistance  releases 
that  portion  of  the  running  rope  lying 
between  the  packs  forward  of  the  stand- 
ing rope,  and  brings  it  to  the  center  of 
pack  on  near  side,  next  to  and  just  back 
of  the  standing  rope. 

He  now  slips  his  right  hand  down  the 
rope  to  a  point  half  way  between  pack 
and  aparejo  boot,  and  with  the  left  hand 
reaches  from  forward  between  standing 
rope   and    aparejo   and   grasps   the   rope 
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just  above  the  right  hand.  Both  hands 
are  now  slipped  down  the  rope,  and  with 
the  same  motion  drawn  apart,  one  on 
each  side  of  standing  rope  (under  which 
the  rope  being  manipulated  passes)  to 
the  cinches.  With  the  hands  about  ten 
inches  apart,  the  section  of  rope  between 
them,  which  is  held  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion, is  jammed  down  between  the  two 
cinches  under  the  aparejo. 

The  off  packer,  holding  the  running 
rope  with  his  right  hand  above  the  hook, 
places  the  left  hand  holding  end  of  rope 
on  top  of  running  rope  between  his  right 
hand  and  the  hook,  and  with  thumb  un- 
der running  rope  grasps  both  ropes  and 
slips  his  hands  up  on  running  rope, 
bringing  it  to  center  of  load. 

He  now  draws  the  end  of  the  rope, 
held  by  left  hand,  forward  until  a  foot 
or  so  falls  upon  the  near  side  of  the 
horse's  neck.     The  hitch  is  now  formed. 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY  DIAMOND  HITCH 
Figures  represent  successive  stages  in  formation. 
Near  side  towards  right  in  each  case. 


P 

H 

Near 
Side* 


FIG.  1 


FIG.  2 


FIG.  3 


To  tighten,  the  near  packer,  with  his 
left  palm  passing  the  side  and  center  of 
the  pack,  grasps  the  running  rope  at  the 
rear  of  the  standing  rope,  at  the  same 
time  bringing  the  running  rope  between 
the  thumb  and  index  finger  of  the  left 
hand,  which  he  is  using  as  a  brace.  In 
this  position  he  is  prepared  to  hold  slack 
as  it  is  given  him  by  the  off  packer. 

The   off   packer    grasps   the    running 
rope  close  down  to  the  hook,  and,  brac- 
ing   himself    with    a   knee    against    the 
aparejo  boot,  pulls  with  all  his  might, 
taking  two  or  more  pulls,  if  necessary, 
and   giving  slack  to  near  packer,   until 
no  more  slack  can  be  taken  on  standing 
rope.     He  now  steps  smartly  to  rear  and 
throws  the  top  rope  forward  of  the  pack. 
The   top   rope   is   the    rope   leading  up 
from  the  rear  corner  of  the  aparejo  boot 
on  near  side  to  the  side  and  center  of 
off  side  pack.     After  it  is  thrown  for- 
ward it  is  called  the  "front"  rope. 
He  now  prepares  to  receive  slack 
from  near  packer  by  grasping  the 
rear  rope  where  it  lies  between 
the  packs. 

The  near  packer,  who  has  been 
receiving  the  slack  given  him  by 
the  off  packer,  carries  his  right 
hand,  with  which  he  holds  the 
slack  at  rear  of  standing  rope,  to 
lower  side  of  pack  toward  the 
aparejo,  and  reaches  under  stand- 
ing rope,  with  left  hand  grasps 
rope  above  right  hand,  drawing 
it  forward  under  standing  rope, 
and  employing  both  hands  jams 
it  upward  in  a  bight  between 
standing  rope  and  pack.  Care 
should  be  taken  during  this  oper- 
ation to  retain  all  slack. 

The  near  packer  now  engages 
around  front  boot  of  aparejo  the 
free  portion  of  the  running  rope 
below  the  bight  just  formed. 
Holding  slack  with  left  hand,  he 
grasps  the  rope  to  rear  of  cinch 
in  right  hand;  receiving  slack 
from  left  hand,  he  brings  rope 
to  rear  of  aparejo  boot,  and  with 
both  hands  carries  rope  smartly 
to  upper  corner  of  side  pack, 
alwas  retaining  slack.  The  off 
packer  receives  slack,  pulling  it 
in   quickly   hand   over  hand,   the 
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near  packer  retaining  his  hold  until  the' 
off  packer  has  the  rope  taut.  The  near 
packer  now  takes  a  position  at  the  for- 
ward end  of  load,  facing  the  rear,  and 
grasps  end  of  rope  prepared  to  take  slack 
from  off  packer. 

The  off  packer,  after  receiving  slack 
from  near  packer  as  described,  takes  a 
turn  of  the  rope  around  each  hand,  hold- 
ing every  inch  of  slack,  steps  to  the  rear, 
keeping  in  line  with  the  horse's  body, 
and  then,  facing  forward,  throws  his  full 
weight  back  upon  the  rope.  Retaining 
the  slack  with  his  left  hand,  with  his 
right  hand  he  brings  the  free  portion  of 
running  rope  under  and  around  the 
aparejo  boot,  from  rear  to  front,  passes 
forward  of  rope,  and  facing  the  rear  and 
grasping  rope,  right  hand  above  the  left, 
brings  it  smartly  to  upper  corner  of  pack. 

The  near  packer,  holding  end  of  rope, 
immediately  draws  in  slack  until  he  has 
about  six  feet  of  free  rope,  which  he 
throws  over  center  of  load  to  off  side, 
and  then,  drawing  in  all  remaining  slack, 
takes  a  turn  of  rope  around  each  hand 
and  throws  his  weight  upon  it,  and  the 
off  packer  releases  his  hold. 

Holding  the  slack  with  the  left  hand, 
the  near  packer  releases  his  right  hand 
and  with  it  engages  the  free  or  running 
portion  of  rope  under  and  around  the 
aparejo  boot  to  rear  of  load,  while  the 
off  packer  steps  to  rear  of  load,  takes  end 
of  rope,  and  while  he  draws  in  all  slack, 
neatly  coils  rope,  holding  coil  in  right 
hand  at  lower  side  of  pack,  and,  with 
palm  of  left  hand  braced  against  center 
of  load,  receives  slack  from  near  packer. 

Grasping   in   his   left   hand   the   taut 


fig.  4 


fig.  5 


fig.  6 

rope  above  the  coils,  and  lifting  it  suffi- 
ciently above  the  load  to  admit  the  coiled 
rope  under  it,  he  swings  the  coils  with 
his  right  hand  from  rear  to  front  to  top 
of  load  and  brings  the  standing  rope  held 
in  his  left  hand  down  on  top  of  the  coils 
to  hold  them.  He  now  takes  a  loop  of 
the  rope,  forces  it  between  standing  rope 
and  pack,  in  a  bight,  and  takes  a  turn  of 
the  loop  around  standing  and  running 
rope  to  secure  it,  first  joining  the  loop 
well  up,  and  the  hitch  is  tightened. 


THE  "THREE  BLASTS" 

By  JOHN  FLEMING  WILSON 


E  were  passing  the 
entrance  of  Monterey 
bay  on  a  fine  after- 
noon in  December. 
The  sea  spread 
smoothly  to  the  clear 
line  of  the  western  horizon  and  the  Santa 
Lucia  range  rose  inland  in  splendid  pur- 
ples. From  the  bridge  of  the  Hanalei 
we  looked  into  infinite  spaces,  the  lucid 
and  shining  unwalled  vistas  of  the  Pa- 
cific. A  single  vessel  was  in  sight. 
"That's  the  Morosco,  bound  for  San 
Francisco,"  said  the  second  officer. 

"Is  Mayhew  still  master  of  her?"  I 
asked. 

"He  is,"  was  the  curt  response.  "He's 
still  standing  in  a  better  man's  shoes.  A 
fine  ship!  Watch  her  come  up!  She's 
being  driven,  as  usual.  Mayhew  never 
was  the  man  to  spare  a  vessel — or  a 
friend." 

"Why  do  you  all  hate  him  so?"  I 
demanded,  leaning  over  the  rail  to  view 
the  big  liner  as  she  swept  by.  "I  notice 
nobody  ever  salutes  him,  either.  Why 
don't  you  give  him  the  'three  blasts'?" 

Now  the  "three  blasts"  is  the  seaman's 
greeting  and  farewell.  Those  long  blasts 
mean,  in  the  language  of  the  sea,  How 
Are  You?  and  Good  bye!  My  question 
was  natural,  for  the  Morosco  belonged 
to  the  same  line  as  the  Hanalei,  and 
the  omission  of  any  salutation  was  not 
merely  odd,  but  extraordinary.  The 
second  officer  grimaced  and  shook  his 
head.  "We  don't  any  of  us  talk  to  him," 
he  said  vaguely. 

"Why?"  I  insisted. 

A  voice  behind  me  replied,  "For  the 
reason  that  Mayhew  isn't  a  friend  to  any 
one,  I  know,"  said  the  captain.  "I  was 
mate  of  the  Morosco  when  he  was  only 
second.  Later  I  was  present  that  after- 
noon off  Point  Reyes." 

"The  afternoon?"  I  suggested. 

"The    afternoon,"    was    the    response. 

[436] 


"The  afternoon  when  Mayhew  damned 
his  own  soul  and  broke  the  heart  of  the 
biggest  man  and  best  friend  that  ever 
stepped  a  deck." 

"The  inspectors  said  that  Mayhew 
was  not  to  blame,  I  remember,"  I  re- 
marked.    "I  recall  the  story." 

"You  mean  you  recall  a  little  of  it," 
was  the  savage  answer.  "You  don't 
know  the  whole  truth  or  you'd  know- 
why  that  malamute  over  there  gets  no 
kind  words  from  us. 

"If  you'd  ever  known  old  Captain 
Morgan  you'd  be  able  to  say  you'd 
known  a  prince.  Gentleman  and  sea- 
man he  was,  from  his  square-toed  boots 
to  his  smooth,  iron-gray  hair.  They 
don't  make  'em  any  better  than  Captain 
Morgan — best  friend  any  man  could 
ever  have.  And  he  thought  a  heap  of 
Mayhew  and — 

"I  remember  years  ago  when  a  pale 
woman  with  faded  eyes  brought  young 
Mayhew  aboard  the  old  Valle  Vista  and 
introduced  him  to  Morgan  as  'my  dear 
son.'  Morgan  looked  the  youngster  over 
and  then  patted  the  woman's  arm.  I 
heard  him  say,  'Annie,  I'll  watch  over 
your  boy.' 

"She  turned  her  eyes  up  to  meet 
Morgan's  steady  gaze  and  said,  'I  know 
it.  I — I  came  to  you.  I  knew  you 
would  help  me.' 

"I  don't  know  whether  that  woman 
represented  the  tragedy  in  old  Morgan's 
life  or  not.  He  never  married,  you  see. 
But  I  rather  think  that  Morgan  had 
thought  a  heap  of  her  when  they  were 
both  younger  and  her  eyes  were  bright. 
And  he  certainly  did  take  Mayhew  under 
his  wing,  as  he  had  promised.  The 
Valle  Vista  was  trading  to  China  then 
and  the  old  man — he  wasn't  more  than 
middle-aged — put  the  youngster  in  as  a 
cadet.     I  was  third  officer. 

"Remember,  Captain  Morgan  wasn't 
soft  or  easy.     He  was  as  strict  a  skipper 
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as  any;  he  never  stood  for  any  nonsense, 
and  he  made  his  crew  work.  He  made 
May  hew  work  harder  than  any  of  the 
rest  of  us,  just  because  he  wanted  him 
to  get  along.  And  he  had  an  affection 
for  him,  too.  He  practically  made  a 
son  of  him. 

"May hew  seemed  to  return  the  old 
boy's  liking  and  behaved  very  well.  He 
got  a  job  as  quartermaster  and  showed 
genuine  ability.  Then  his  mother  died 
and  Morgan  came  back  to  the  ship  from 
the  grave  and  said  very  quietly,  'Son,  I 
promised  your  mother  I'd  look  out  for 
you.  I  will.'  That  was  all,  but  from 
Captain  Morgan  it  was  enough.  He 
never  went  back  on  his  word. 

"The  worst  of  us  have  decent  traits 
and  Mayhew  behaved  himself,  saying 
when  we  joked  him  about  the  skipper's 
evident  partiality  for  him,  'The  old  man 
wants  me  to  get  my  ticket  as  soon  as 
possible.  He'll  be  disappointed  if  I  don't 
do  right.'  He  studied  hard,  passed  his 
examination  and  got  his  mate's  certificate. 
I'll  never  forget  the  old  man's  pleasure 
when  he  could  get  Mayhew  the  berth  of 
third  officer.  'It  would  please  your 
mother,'  he  told  him. 

"And  how  he  did  watch  the  young- 
ster! How  he  coached  him,  and  saw 
that  he  didn't  make  mistakes,  and  even 
stood  his  watch  with  him  to  instruct  him 
in  fine  points. 

"Naturally  enough  Mayhew  rose 
rapidly  in  the  service,  having  old  Morgan 
back  of  him.  Inside  of  four  years  he 
was  chief  officer  of  the  Valle  Vista  and 
in  line  for  command.  Then  the  com- 
pany brought  the  Morosco  out  from  the 
East  and  gave  her  to  Morgan.  He  took 
Mayhew  over  with  him  and  later,  by  the 
rankest  kind  of  pull,  got  him  appointed 
master  of  the  Valle  Vista. 

"There  you  have  the  history  of  Mr. 
Mayhew  from  the  forecastle  to  the 
skipper's  cabin.  Morgan  made  him. 
Everybody   knew   it. 

"Now  you'd  have  thought  that  young 
Mayhew  might  have  been  satisfied  with 
the  next  to  the  best  ship  in  the  line. 
No,  sir.  He  wanted  the  best,  and  his 
guardian  and  benefactor  had  it.  Did 
that  prevent  him  from  using  every  in- 
fluence to  oust  the  old  man  and  get  the 
snug   berth    for   himself?     It   did    not! 


I  can't  tell  you  exactly  how  Mayhew 
worked  it,  but  we  were  astonished  one 
fine  day  to  hear  that  Morgan  had  quit 
the  Morosco  and  gone  over  to  a  freighter 
— the  ancient  and  dilapidated  Sylvia. 
Mayhew  was  transferred  from  the  Valle 
Vista  to  the  Morosco. 

"I  don't  know  whether  you  can  com- 
prehend precisely  what  this  meant,  this 
sudden  abdication  of  the  senior  com- 
mander of  the  fleet  and  the  equally  sud- 
den promotion  of  the  youngest  skipper 
to  the  highest  post.  There  were  all 
sorts  of  rumors,  but  the  first  inkling  of 
the  truth  reached  us  when  Mayhew,  feel- 
ing guilty,  I  suppose,  remarked  that 
Morgan  was  getting  deaf. 

"  'He  really  ought  to  have  quit 
sooner,'  said  Mayhew.  'Nobody  with 
such  a  physical  defect  should  be  in  com- 
mand of  big  passenger  ships.' 

"And  we  all  set  it  down  that  Mayhew, 
to  advance  himself,  had  kicked  his  own 
father  out  of  the  way;  that  was  what  it 
amounted  to  for  Morgan  had  been  more 
than  a  father  to  him. 

"I  really  believe  the  old  man  felt  it 
less  than  any  of  us.  He  was  just  as 
anxious  as  ever  about  Mayhew's  success 
and  the  pains  he  took  to  see  that  he  un- 
derstood all  about  his  new  command,  and 
that  he  studied  and  kept  abreast  of  af- 
fairs. 

"One  morning  when  we  were  in  port 
and  I  was  fixing  up  my  log — I  was  chief 
officer  with  Mayhew — old  Morgan  came 
aboard,  quite  shabby  in  his  faded  uniform. 
He  stared  round  the  clean  decks  he  used 
to  be  master  of,  nodded  to  me  and  then 
asked  quietly  for  'Captain  Mayhew.' 

"  'The  captain  is  ashore,  sir,'  I  told 
him.  'Won't  you  sit  down  and  wait  for 
him?' 

"Instead  of  walking  into  the  skipper's 
cabin  the  old  man  came  into  my  room. 
There  he  sat,  his  shabby  cap  in  his  big 
hands,  his  rusty  uniform  closely  buttoned 
across  his  broad  chest,  his  calm  face 
turned  to  the  blank  wall.  I  finished  my 
writing  and  offered  him  a  cigar.  He 
shook  his  head  and  dragged  out  an  old 
pipe.  'How — how  is  Captain  Mayhew 
feeling  these  days?'  he  inquired,  almost 
timidly. 

"  'Very  well,  sir,'  I  told  him.  'He 
will  be  glad  to  see  you.' 
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"  'Did  he  get  that  memorandum  I  left 
in  Astoria  for  him  the  last  trip?'  he 
mumbled. 

"  'He  did,'  I  answered,  really  angry 
that  Mayhew  hadn't  even  acknowledged 
the  little  bit  of  paper  which  showed  that 
Morgan  was  still  watching  over  him, 
looking  out  for  the  welfare  of  the  man 
he  had  made. 

"  'Captain  Mayhew  will  do  splendid 
work,'  the  old  fellow  went  on.  'I  take 
great  pride  in  him.  I  wish  his  mother 
could  know  how  wrell  he  is  doing.  She 
was  an  excellent  woman,  sir,  and  a  de- 
voted mother.' 

'  'You  ought  to  have  kept  this  ship, 
sir,'  I  couldn't  help  saying. 

"Morgan  stared  at  the  deck  before 
replying.  Then  he  merely  smiled.  'The 
Sylvia  is  a  very  good  command,'  he  said 
simply. 

"That  will  give  you  a  notion  of  the 
old  boy's  attitude ;  he  was  happy  so  long 
as  Mayhew  was  getting  what  he  wanted. 

"That  gentleman  never  was  aware 
how  much  Morgan  meant  to  him.  It 
was  for  Captain  Morgan's  sake  that  wc 
stuck  by  the  youngster  and  stood  for  his 
cold  airs  and  his  hot  pride.  One  couldn't 
disappoint  the  old  man.  His  very  man- 
ner bespoke  our  loyalty. 

"I  fancy  that  Mayhew  gradually  grew 
to  chafe  under  this  constant  surveillance 
by  the  man  who  had  made  him  what  he 
was.  He  sometimes  laughed  when  he 
got  the  little  notes  that  spoke  of  fog  and 
floating  timbers  or  heavy  seas,  or  the 
hundred  things  that  a  skipper  likes  to 
know  beforehand.  At  other  times  he 
would  pettishly  resent  any  reference  to 
what  Captain  Morgan  had  said.  He 
gave  us  pretty  fully  to  understand  that 
he,  Mayhew,  stood  on  his  own  feet  and 
didn't  need  the  advice  of  an  old  fellow 
with  failing  hearing.  At  last  he  be- 
came actually  rude  to  Morgan,  turned 
him  down  cold  on  the  deck  of  the  very 
ship  that  the  old  man  had  surrendered 
to  him. 

"I  stilt  see  the  old  boy  standing  there, 
dazed  and  hurt,  his  huge  and  honest 
figure  bulging  out  of  his  worn  uniform, 
his  steady  eyes  fixed  on  Mayhew's  back. 
Mayhew  never  turned  around,  nor  said 
a  single  word  of  farewell.  Morgan  went 
off  and  never  visited  the  ship  again. 


"Just  the  same  the  old  Sylvia  never 
failed  to  give  us  the  three  blasts  when- 
ever we  passed  her.  Sometimes,  in  the 
fog  or  rain,  we  wouldn't  know  the  old 
freighter  was  around  until  we  heard 
those  faithful  blasts.  Morgan's  hearing 
may  have  been  bad  but  at  any  rate  he 
knew  instinctively  when  the  youngster 
whose  fortune  was  his  care  was  going 
by.  Yes,  sir,  even  if  we  couldn't  see 
each  other,  he  always  blew  the  long  three 
whistles.  But,  as  I  have  said,  he  never 
came  aboard  the  Morosco  again. 

"I  recall  the  day  when  it  all  ended  as 
if  it  were  yesterday.  From  Cape  Blanco 
down  we  were  in  a  wild  swirl  of  fog 
and — we  were  running  full  of  passengers 
from  the  Sound  to  San  Francisco — May- 
hew began  to  think  he  would  be  late  in 
docking  the  ship  in  the  city.  The 
Morosco  had  never  been  late  and  he  took 
a  foolish  pride  in  steaming  past  Meiggs' 
wharf  just  on  the  minute  of  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  So  now,  after  we  had 
run  at  half-speed  for  several  hours,  the 
whistle  going  steadily,  he  told  the  chief 
engineer  to  turn  the  engines  up  a  little 
more.  'We'll  never  get  there  at  this 
rate,'  he  announced. 

"At  noon,  though  it  was  thicker  than 
ever  and  on  a  dangerous,  crowded  coast. 
he  speeded  the  ship  up  still  more.  I 
could  see  that  he  was  getting  nervous 
and  once  or  twice  he  stopped  the  engines 
for  nothing  at  all.  And  there  was  just 
one  thing  to  do — either  keep  going  full 
speed  or  slow  down  till  the  fog  cleared 
away. 

"In  the  afternoon  a  slight  breeze  came 
out  of  the  southwest  and  thickened  things 
up  more  than  ever.  We  must  have 
passed  quite  a  few  vessels  from  the 
whistles  we  heard  now  and  again,  but 
I  noticed  that  we  hadn't  picked  up  the 
Sylvia,  though  she  was  due  to  be  about 
Mendocino  somewhere.  You  couldn't 
mistake  the  big  freighter's  rough-toned 
siren,  no  matter  how  faintly  one  heard  it. 

"It  was  mid-afternoon  when  we  first 
caught  it,  away  in  the  distance.  Morgan 
was  evidently  going  along  pretty  cau- 
tiously, for  it  was  verv  slowly  that  we 
drew  closer  to  her.  She  was  'way  off 
shore,  too — outside  of  us. 

"I  can't  explain  to  you  why  Mavhew, 
knowing    she    was    out    there,     finally 
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changed  his  own  course.  But  he  did — 
hauled  out  a  couple  of  points,  just  when 
the  Sylvia,  as  1  figured  it,  was  about 
a  mile  away  on  our  starboard  bow,  toot- 
ing in  the  fog  like  a  good  fellow.  I 
think  Morgan  was  afraid  he  was  too 
close  inshore.  The  fact  that  the  Sylvia 
was  so  far  out  made  him  think  he  ought 
to  haul  out,  too. 

"Though  it  was  none  of  my  business 
I  went  up  on  the  bridge  and  joined  in 
the  look-out.  It  was  thick  as  milk,  wTith 
a  smooth  sea  and  a  heavy  swell  setting 
in  from  the  westward.  And  almost  be- 
fore I  got  settled  against  the  rail  I  heard 
the  roar  of  the  Sylvia's  siren  dead  ahead. 

"I  couldn't  tell  you  how  we  happened 
to  get  so  close.  But  there  we  were.  And 
Mayhew  did  the  wrong  thing.  I  jammed 
the  engines  astern,  but  we  were  going 
full  speed  and  Mayhew  put  his  helm 
the  wrong  way.  Before  the  propeller 
really  got  hold  on  the  water  there  she 
loomed  up  out  of  the  fog — the  Sylvia — 
barely  moving  under  a  slow  bell.  Her 
high  bows  were  pointed  directly  at  us. 

"In  that  long,  tense  moment  I  saw 
the  old  man  on  the  freighter's  bridge 
stare  at  us  incredulously.  He  seemed  to 
pierce  our  very  hearts  with  that  keen 
glance  of  his,  to  ask  us  how  in  Heaven's 
name  we  had  managed  to  make  such  a 
blunder.  We  weren't  swinging,  the  ship 
being  held  between  swiftly  revolving 
propeller  and  hard-over  rudder.  I  think 
Mayhew  didn't  look  at  Morgan.  But 
I  stared  and  stared,  almost  forgetful,  of 
the  imminence  of  the  catastrophe,  ob- 
livious to  everything  but  the  judgment 
that  that  wise  old  shipmaster  was  pass- 
ing upon  us. 

"It  was  one  of  those  moments  that 
sum  up  a  life,  a  career;  that  close  the 
account  of  a  man's  life,  of  all  his  en- 
deavors, his  hopes,  his  fears.  And  May- 
hew had  failed.  He  had  given  the  wrong 
order.  And  he  was  being  judged.  I 
knew  that  the  Morosco  and  the  pas- 
sengers who  had  trusted  themselves  to 
her  were  doomed.  The  Sylvia  would  cut 
us  in  two. 

"Then,  to  my  amazement,  I  saw  that  the 
bows  of  the  Sylvia  were  swinging  away 
from  us.  At  first  I  couldn't  understand 
it.  Then  it  flashed  over  me  what  Mor- 
gan  was    doing.      If    that   big,    heavily 


laden  freighter's  sharp  stem  struck  the 
Morosco  our  ship  would  inevitably  be 
destroyed,  as  I  have  said.  Mayhew  had 
lost  his  head.  But  Morgan  was  still  on 
the  job,  doing  a  last  good  service  for  the 
boy  he  had  promised  a  weary-eyed  woman 
to  look  after.  He  was  presenting  to  our 
shearing  bows  his  own  vessel's  defenceless 
flank,  using  all  his  skill,  all  the  knowl- 
edge gained  in  a  lifetime  of  seafaring 
to  make  himself  and  his  own  steamer  the 
sufferer.  The  Morosco  s  knife-like  stem 
struck  the  Sylvia  just  abaft  the  break 
of  the  forecastle  head. 

"The  shock  was  terrific  but  quickly 
over.  As  I  jumped  for  the  deck  to  see 
what  damage  had  been  done  I  caught  a 
fleeting  glimpse  of  old  Morgan's  face 
over  the  bridge  rail  of  the  Sylvia.  He 
was  looking  down,  very  calmly,  at  the 
wreck.  And  a  wreck  it  was,  for  the 
whole  foreward  part  of  the  freighter  was 
smashed  and  crumpled  up.  Even  as  I 
ran  across  our  own  forecastle  head  I 
could  hear  the  roar  of  the  water  pouring 
into  the  Sylvia's  hold. 

"Just  as  I  reached  the  point  of  the 
Morosco's  bows  her  engines,  which  were 
still  going  astern,  pulled  us  slowly  away 
from  the  other  vessel.  The  freighter 
promptly  listed  over  and  lay  on  the  oily 
seas  like  a  crippled  duck.  I  heard  Mor- 
gan's stern  tones  calling  to  his  officers 
to  clear  away  boats  and  life  rafts.  There 
was  no  question  with  him  of  examination 
or  investigation.  The  Sylvia  was  sinking 
under  his  feet. 

"Within  ten  minutes  our  boats  had 
got  most  of  the  crew  off  the  wreck  and 
her  own  boats  had  accounted  for  all 
the  rest  except  the  captain.  Morgan 
still  stood  on  the  bridge,  gazing  down  on 
us  with  an  unperturbed  and  serene  look. 
His  ship,  dying  on  the  swell,  lurched  now 
one  way,  then  the  other,  all  the  time 
settling  steadily.  I  yelled  to  the  old  man 
to  jump.  He  merely  waved  his  hand,  as 
much  as  to  say,  'I  know  what  I  have  to 
do/ 

"I  was  so  eager  to  save  him  that  I 
ran  up  on  our  own  bridge  and  bawled 
across  to  him  many  times,  'Jump,  sir' 
Jump,  sir!' 

"He  only  waved  his  hand. 

"We  had  several  hundred  passengers 
on  the  Morosco  and  they  were  naturally 
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in  a  great  state  of  excitement,  but  very 
orderly.  They,  too,  some  of  them,  took 
up  my  cry  and  yelled  to  the  old  man 
to  jump  so  that  a  boat  could  pick  him 
up.  But  he  paid  no  attention  to  them, 
except  to  wave  his  hand  once  more, 
wearily.  Then,  as  the  Sylvia  wallowed 
downward,  old  Morgan  spoke  in  a  per- 
fectly natural  and  even  voice:  'Captain 
Mayhew,  it  was  my  fault.  I'm  glad  to 
see  your  vessel  is  uninjured.' 

"Mayhew's  face  was  white  as  he  tried 
to  answer.^  What  could  he  say  in  re- 
sponse to  that  magnificent  sacrifice?  I 
don't  know.  All  words  stuck  in  his 
throat.  Surely  he  recognized  the  enor- 
mous price  the  blameless  old  man  was 
paying  for  him;  certainly  he  must  have 
known  the  prodigiousness  of  the  affection 


that  would  close  an  honorable  life's  work 
in  dishonor  merely  to  save  him — a 
youngster.  He  had  nothing  to  say.  He 
was  at  fault  and  the  man  who  had  made 
him  took  the  blame  himself,  calmly, 
serenely — because  he  had  sworn  to  a 
woman  to  look  out  for  her  son. 

"The  freighter  suddenly  dropped  her 
wounded  bows  under  the  sea.  Her  stern 
rose  slowly  upward.  Morgan  waved  his 
hand  for  the  last  time  from  the  bridge. 
Then  the  Sylvia  s  siren  bellowed  out 
three  long  blasts  as  she  slipped  slowly 
away  into  the  depths. 

"It  was  Captain  Morgan's  farewell  to 
the  boy  he  had  cherished,  his  final  words 
to  the  man  he  had  made — and  the  last 
three  whistles  that  Captain  Mayhew  will 
ever  get  in  this  world." 


HOME-MADE  CASTING  BAITS 


By  GEORGE  M.  A.  CAIN 


turers- 
thing." 


AREFULLY  compiled  sta- 
tistics reveal  that  there  are 
one  million,  nine  hundred 
thousand  and  seventy-two 
varieties  of  casting-baits  of- 
fered by  various  manufac- 
ach  as  the  one  and  only  "real 
The  aggregate  price  of  a  com- 
plete collection  would  be  nine  hundred 
thousand,  eight  hundred  and  sixty-four 
dollars  and  ninety-eight  cents. 

Two  hundred  dollars  will,  however, 
buy  all  the  kinds  that  are  worth  taking 
out  on  a  lake  or  river.  There  are  only 
a  few  revolving  baits  that  will  not  twist 
a  line  out  of  all  condition  in  half  an 
hour's  use,  and  only  about  two  spoon 
varieties. 

Nobody  would  ever  need  or  buy  all 


of  them  at  once.  Yet  anybody  would 
have  to  spend  a  formidable-looking  sum 
if  he  searched  for  the  particular  bait 
which  in  size,  form,  weight  and  number 
and  arrangement  of  hooks  suited  him 
and  all  the  different  waters  he  wanted 
to  fish. 

Meanwhile  —  what  about  the  hours 
when  the  fish  aren't  biting  anyhow? 
What  about  the  elusiveness  of  the  ideal 
bait  which  you  can  conceive  but  cannot 
find  on  the  market?  What  about  the 
rainy  nights  in  winter  when  you  would 
like  to  think  about  fishing  anyway?  And 
— what  about  the  pocket-book  that  looks 
fairly  flat  after  the  rod  and  reel  and 
silk  line  have  been  purchased?  Here  is 
the  answer:     Make  your  own  baits. 

As  I  write  I  have  before  me  a  lovely 
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piece  of  work  with  colors  shading  into 
each  other  and  a  pair  of  eyes  in  front 
which  are  too  pretty  for  anything.  I 
forget  whether  it  cost  seventy-five  cents 
or  a  dollar.  Those  eyes  alone  ought  to 
fetch  the  bass  and  pickerel  clear  from 
the  next  lake.  I  can't  make  a  bait  like 
it.  Neither  can  you,  unless  you  build  a 
factory  and  install  special  machinery. 

But — the  blamed  thing  is  too  small. 
If  I  got  a  larger  one  I  would  still  be  in 
wrong,  for  the  fish  would  never  find  the 
only  three  hooks  to  which  the  laws  of 
this  part  of  the  Union  limit  one.  That 
bait  caught  one  fish  in  five  years.  Here 
is  one  that  has  caught  more  than  we  can 
remember. 

We  made  it  out  of  some  wire,  a  piece 


FIG.     I.      CORKS 

of  tin,  two  one-quart  whiskey-bottle 
corks,  a  little  bit  of  waterproof  alu- 
minum paint,  a  piece  of  lead,  one  2/0 
double  hook  and  one  long-shanked, 
ringed,  4/0  hook.  Oh,  yes — there  was 
a  glass  bead.  It  is  the  most  important 
thing  of  all. 

Here  is  the  recipe:  Place  the  big  ends 
of  the  corks  together  after  shaving  down 
the  small  ends  till  the  two  together  look 
like  an  enormously  fat  cigar.  Through 
this  run  a  piece  of  broom-wire,  or  any 
other  stiff  wire,  leaving  the  ends  pro- 
truding about  an  inch.      (Figure   1.) 

Decide  now  which  end  is  to  be  the 
head  of  the  bait.  It  doesn't  make  any 
difference,  but  decide  anyhow.  Then 
take  off  the  rear  cork  and  cut  in  the 
bottom,  from  the  thick  end,  a  notch  suf- 
ficiently deep  and  long  to  permit  a  long 
sinker  to  lie  in  it  lengthwise.  (Fig- 
ure 4.) 

The  best  sinkers  are  of  the  split  sort, 
and  the  weight  should  be  about  three- 
eighths  of  an  ounce.  The  long-shanked 
hook  should  be  bent  toward  the  ring  al- 
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FIG.     3.      HALF     ASSEMBLED 

most  to  a  right  angle,  away  from  the 
pointed  hook,  so  as  to  make  it  all  into  a 
sort  of  "S."  Some  of  them  will  break 
under  this  strain  of  bending,  but  most 
will  stand  it. 

The  long,  split  sinker  is  now  placed 
over  the  straight  remainder  of  this  hook's 
shank.  If  an  absolutely  weedless  bait 
is  desired,  very  fine  copper  wire  should 
be  wrapped  around  the  sinker 
three  or  four  times  and  twist- 
ed, leaving  two  ends  suffi- 
ciently long  to  provide  feelers 
extending  backward  on  either 
side  of  the  hook  just  covering 
the  point.  Run  this  hook's  eye 
over  the  wire  from  the  rear 
and  press  about  half  an  inch  into  the 
back  of  the  front  cork.  Put  on  the  rear 
cork  again,  fitting  the  sinker-wrapped 
hook  into  the  slot  in  its  bottom.  The 
hook  itself  should  protrude  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  from  the  tail  end  of 
the  bait.  It  now  hangs  downward.  Fig- 
ures 2  and  3.) 

Bend  the  rear  end  of  the  wire  into  a 
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SINGLE    HOOK  WITH   SINKER   AND   WEED- 
LESS    WIRE 


FIG.     5.      THE     BAIT     ASSEMBLED 

ring  with  the  wire  crossing  itself  at  right 
angles.  Slip  into  the  ring  a  double 
hook  so  that  the  points  turn  upward. 
Draw  the  wire  up  tight  to  the  end  of 
the  cork.  Bind  a  light  wire  around  the 
rear  cork  to  hold  the  sinker  and  under 
hook  rigid,  taking  care  to  tie  this  wire 
at  the  top  where  it  will  not  catch  in 
anything. 

Now  for  the  spinner.  Slip  the  bead 
over  the  front  wire.  Cut  a  little  strip 
of  tin  or  bright  copper  an  inch  and 
three-quarters     long     by     three-eighths 
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wide.  Punch  a  hole  in  the  center  with 
a  sharp  nail.  Fiie  the  hole  smooth.  It 
should  not  be  any  larger  than  necessary 
to  go  easily  over  the  wire.  Turn  it  back 
a  little  and  give  the  ends  a  slight  twist. 
Put  it  over  the  bead,  which  serves  as  a 
bearing.  Bend  a  front  ring  in  the  end 
of  the  wire  for  the  line,  and  the  bait 
is  ready  to  paint.      (Figure  5.) 

Does  it  look  like  a  dirigible  balloon? 
Never  mind.  Take  it  out  and  throw  it 
into  the  edge  of  the  weeds  and  pull  it 
out  easily  and  see  whether  it  is  any  good 
or  not.  Perhaps  it  is  the  very  ugliness 
of  the  thing  that  makes  the  bass  and  pick- 
erel so  mad  they  have  to  take  a  crack  at 
it.     They  can't  let  it  alone  if  they  see  it. 

If  you  live  in  one  of  those  happy 
realms  where  they  let  you  have  all  the 
hooks  you  want,  ring  it  around  with 
wire  and  stick  trebles  all  over  it.  The 
arrangement  here  described  has  seemed 
to  prove  the  most  effectual  for  three 
hooks. 

The  above  is  a  top  bait,  of  course. 
For  deeper  baits  take  a  piece  of  dead 
but  not  rotten  hickory  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter. Shave  off  the  bark.  There  is  a 
narrow  pith  center  through  which  a  wire 
can  be  shoved.  Cut  down  the  ends  to 
the  cigar  shape.  Tack  on  a  piece  of  flat 
lead — not  so  heavy — at  the  bottom. 

Such  baits  can  be  made  in  any  size 
desired.  Side  hooks  can  be  attached  to 
rings  in  a  wire  stuck  crosswise  through 
the  middle  or  wrapped  around  the  whole 
thing.  A  large  bait  should  have  some 
hooks  in  the  middle.  A  treble  hook  be- 
hind is  all  right  for  small  baits.  The 
spinners  can  be  varied  in  size  to  suit. 

The  fact  is  if  you  once  get  started  at 
this  game  there  is  no  limit  to  the  baits 
you  can  produce.  Sizes,  colors,  weights, 
forms — one  can  suit  himself  to  perfec- 
tion. Top  baits,  bottom  baits,  big  baits, 
little  baits — all  are  yours.  In  our  camp 
we  speak  of  fishing  as  "trying  out  baits." 
And  there  is  a  chance  of  developing  a 
wonder  that  will  net  a  small  fortune. 

Just  put  aside  any  notion  that  a  bass 
or  pickerel  or  other  game  fish  is  going 
to  look  over  a  swift-moving  thing  to  see 
whether  it  has  eyes  and  all  the  fins  in 
place.  I  see  an  advertisement  running 
for  a  bait  that  looks  like  the  heavy  end 
of  a  "driver"  golf  club  with  a  feather 


where  the  handle  ought  to  be.  It  looks 
good  to  me  though  I  haven't  tried  to 
duplicate  it.  But  it  is  nothing  against 
it  that  it  doesn't  look  like  anything  a  fish 
ever  saw  before.  And  that  will  be  noth- 
ing against  any  bait  you  produce. 

This  season  I  have  been  catching  them 
where  they  "weren't  any  more"  on  a 
menthol  inhaler.  Simply  couldn't  resist 
the  shape  of  the  thing.  I  stuffed  it  with 
cork,  putting  in  a  little  lead  on  one  side, 
and  used  treble  hooks  on  the  small  end. 
It  was  made  of  aluminum.  With  or 
without  a  spinner  they  seemed  to  want  it. 
As  a  top  bait  it  is  a  winner,  and  a  little 
more  lead  sinks  it  any  time  I  get  tired 
of  playing  the  weed-edges.  Nobody 
ought  to  have  any  other  use  for  a  men- 
thol inhaler  when  he  is  fishing. 

Here  are  some  things  to  avoid: 

1.  A  loose  single  hook.  It  is  no  good. 
Nine  times  out  of  ten  it  will  be  knocked 
out  of  the  way  when  the  fish  strikes. 
Rigid  hooks  do  give  the  fish  a  chance  to 
pull  off  by  prying  themselves  against 
the  bait,  but  the  loose  ones  are  of  no 
earthly  use. 

2.  A  bait  which  revolves.  No  amount 
of  swivels  will  keep  such  a  bait  from 
twisting  the  line.  A  twisted  line  means 
a  twisted  temper,  and  the  fish  won't  bite 
while  you  unsnarl  your  reel.  Put  lead 
on  one  side  of  every  bait  and  make  sure 
that  the  spinner  doesn't  turn  it  over. 

3.  A  spinner  so  close  to  the  hooks 
that  it  will  hit  a  fish's  mouth  as  he 
strikes.  I  cannot  get  interested  in  baits 
with  spinners  on  behind  unless  they  can 
wear  a  lot  of  hooks  in  the  middle. 

4.  A  bait  much  larger  than  the  fish  you 
hope  to  catch.  Six  inches  over  all  should 
be  the  limit  for  bass  or  pickerel.  On 
such  a  bait  you  will  catch  fish  smaller 
than  the  laws  of  most  States  will  allow 
you  to  take  home,  but  there  is  a  limit. 

And  here  is  one  more  little  pointer. 
Let  the  wire  protrude  nearly  an  inch 
to  the  front  ring.  By  inclining  this  end 
downward  you  can  make  a  heavy  bait 
come  to  the  surface ;  by  giving  it  a  slight 
upward  turn  you  can  send  a  light  one 
below.  But  don't  bend  it  too  much  or 
you  will  start  your  bait  to  revolving  on 
its  own  account. 

And  now — go  to  it.     A  dollar's  outlay 
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ought  to  provide  you  with  baits  for  ten 
years.  When  you're  tired  of  one  use 
the  spinner,  bead,  and  hooks  for  some- 
thing different.  If  you  strike  a  real 
winner,  patent  it  and  get  rich  by  selling 
it  to  other  fishermen. 

You   can't   economize   on   line.     The 
best  silk  is  none  too  good.    A  quadruple 


multiplying  reel  ought  to  cost  about  four 
dollars  at  the  least.  A  cheap  pole  is  apt 
to  bring  more  sorrow  than  the  price  of  a 
good  one  would  pay  for. 

But  baits — well,  I  count  the  time 
spent  in  making  them  about  the  best 
fun  of  the  whole  vacation,  and  the  cost  is 
next  to  nil. 


^l 


SCIENCE  IN  DRY  FLY  CASTING 

By  SAMUEL  G.   CAMP 

Success  with  the  Rod  Depends  Largely  upon  an  Intimate  Knowl- 
edge of  the  Feeding  Habits  of  One's  Quarry 


ASTING  purely  to  the  rise 
is  the  orthodox  way  of  dry 
fly  fishing  on  the  English 
chalk  streams;  that  this 
manner  of  fishing  the  float- 
er is  of  necessity  subor- 
dinated to  fishing  all  the  water  on  Amer- 
ican streams  has  been  mentioned  hereto- 
fore. Save  in  extremely  favorable  locali- 
ties where  the  conditions  closely  ap- 
proximate those  of  the  British  streams 
stalking  the  fish  is  practically  love's  labor 
lost.  However,  large,  quiet  pools  may 
be  fished  in  this  way  if  the  angler  selects 
the  most  propitious  time  for  rising  trout 
— in  the  warm  season  a  little  before  sun- 
down and  for  some  time  thereafter.  Ex- 
tensive, quiet  reaches  where  the  fishing 
is  open  may  also  at  times  be  resorted 
to  with  the  idea  of  casting  to  the  rise, 
and  some  fair  sport  obtained. 

Regarding  the  sporting  merits  of  the 
two  methods,  I  personally  am  sure  that 
if  conditions  allowed  I  would  never  cast 
a  fly  except  to  a  rising  trout.  The  visible 
rise  of  a  trout  always  appears  in  the 
nature  of  a  challenge,  and  my  inability 
to  get  away  from  a  place  where  I  posi- 


tively know  a  good  trout  is  located  has 
frequently  resulted  in  my  return  with  a 
pretty  light  creel.  When  casting  over 
no  matter  how  good  a  pool,  while  fish- 
ing all  the  water,  lack  of  success  even- 
tually breeds  a  doubt  as  to  the  presence 
of  a  trout  therein;  anglers  going  before 
may  have  temporarily  fished  it  out  or 
for  some  other  reason  the  pool  may  be 
barren  at  the  time.  Indecision  soon  in- 
duces the  angler  to  move  on  to  (possibly) 
more  fruitful  fields. 

But  when  casting  over  a  rising  trout 
everything  is  certain  and  well  defined. 
You  know  where  the  fish  is  located,  or  at 
least  where  he  came  up ;  you  generally 
have  a  pretty  fair  idea  of  his  size;  if 
duly  observant  you  can  guess  closely  to 
what  sort  of  natural  fly  the  fish  rose — 
everything  is  sure  save  the  eventual  cap- 
ture of  that  particular  trout.  You  are 
fairly  certain  that  if  the  right  fly  is  put 
over  the  fish  in  the  right  way  success 
will  follow.     It  is  up  to  you. 

To  cast  with  some  understanding  to 
a  rising  trout,  it  is  very  necessary  that 
the  angler  be  somewhat  familiar  with  the 
habits  of  the  fish  when  feeding  upon  the 
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floating  insect  and  also  be  fairly  conver- 
sant with  the  life  histories  of  what  may 
be  termed  the  fishing  flies.  That  rises 
occur  when  the  fish  are  not  feeding — 
that  sometimes  the  trout  roll  up  to  or 
leap  above  the  surface — is  well  known 
to  the  experienced  stream  fisherman. 
With  this  feature  of  the  matter  we  are 
not  here  concerned;  the  habit  has  been 
variously  accounted  for  by  anglers  and 
ichthyologists,  but  the  motive  of  the  fish 
in  thus  acting  is  still  debatable.  How- 
ever this  may  be  the  angler  may  safely 
conclude  that  any  visible  rise — save  gen- 
erally a  clear  leap  above  the  surface — is 
a  rise  to  the  natural  fly  by  a  feeding 
trout  until  the  contrary  may  appear  from 
the  attendant  circumstances. 

The  Ephemeridce 

It  is  with  the  bona  fide  rise  of  a  trout 
to  the  floating  natural  fly  that  the  dry 
fly  caster  is  chiefly  concerned.  But  in 
this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  feeding  of  trout  upon  the  natural 
insect  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
time  of  the  latter's  appearance  strictly 
on  the  surface.  Of  the  water-bred  in- 
sects the  Ephemeridce,  called  "duns" 
when  in  the  sub-imago  state,  occupy  the 
place  of  greatest  importance  in  the  ento- 
mology of  the  dry  fly  fisherman.  In  a 
later  article  something  will  be  said  of  the 
commoner  insect  life  of  the  stream;  it 
should  here  be  noted,  however,  that  trout 
feed  upon  the  Ephemeridce,  for  instance, 
at  all  stages  of  their  existence. 

From  the  eggs  deposited  upon  or  in  the 
water  by  the  adult  insect,  or  "spinner," 
in  due  time  the  nymphs  are  hatched. 
Upon  these  the  trout  feed  at  times  upon 
the  stream-bed  and  in  the  weeds,  nosing 
upon  the  bottom  and  in  the  aquatic 
vegetation  in  somewhat  the  same  way  as 
the  common  sucker  or  the  German  carp 
go  about  their  business  of  drawing  sus- 
tenance from  the  muck  and  weeds  of 
the  stream-bed.  This  habit  of  the  trout, 
when  followed  in  shallow  water,  results 
in  an  occasional  disturbance  of  the  sur- 
face by  the  tails  of  the  fish  and  is  called 
"tailing"  in  the  nomenclature  of  the 
English  dry  fly  fisherman.  In  this  con- 
nection it  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
the  nymphs  of  the  Ephemeridce — which 


burrow  under  rocks  and  in  the  stream- 
bed  and  there  remain  until  about  to  as- 
sume the  first  winged,  or  dun,  state — are 
practically  inaccessible  to  the  fish,  al- 
though doubtless  taken  at  times.  Tailing 
trout  are  usually  feeding  upon  caddis  and 
other  larvae. 

Subsequently  the  nymphs,  having  un- 
dergone certain  physical  changes  while 
in  the  nymphal  stage,  are  ready  to  rise 
to  the  surface,  cast  off  the  nymphal 
shuck  or  envelope  and  emerge  into  the 
air  in  the  first  winged  state  (sub-imago) 
at  which  time,  as  noted,  they  are  called 
duns.  During  the  rise  of  the  nymphs 
to  the  surface,  when  about  to  assume  the 
dun  state,  they  are  often  taken  by  the 
trout  with  avidity,  and  frequently  when 
the  nymph  has  neared  the  surface  a  trout 
taking  it  will  visibly  disturb  the  surface 
or  break  water — again  in  dry  fly  parlance 
called  "bulging." 

Ground-feeding  or  tailing  trout  and 
trout  feeding  in  mid-water  upon  nymphs 
floating  up  to  the  surface — bulging  trout 
— are  manifestly  not  genuinely  rising 
fish.  To  consider  briefly  once  more  the 
life  history  of  the  Ephemeridce;  when 
the  "hatch"  is  on,  the  nymph  upon 
reaching  the  surface  splits  open  the 
nymphal  envelope  and  at  once  takes  wing 
as  a  dun — an  ephemeral  fly  in  the  sub- 
imago  or  first  winged  state.  When  the 
duns  are  thus  hatching  the  fly  may  float 
for  some  little  distance  while  ridding 
itself  of  the  nymphal  envelope  and  drying 
its  wings  for  flight;  a  rise  to  the  fly  at 
this  time  is  a  true  rise.  It  would  seem, 
however,  from  very  close  observation  of 
the  water  during  a  good  many  plentiful 
hatches  of  duns,  that  only  an  occasional 
insect,  as  compared  with  the  great  num- 
bers hatching,  remains  upon  the  water 
for  any  appreciable  time  while  under- 
going the  metamorphosis  from  nymph  to 
dun — the  change  is  in  most  cases  prac- 
tically instantaneous.  You  may  select 
any  certain  area  of  water,  when  duns  are 
emerging  constantly  from  every  part  of  a 
pool,  and  watch  that  certain  area  with 
the  utmost  intentness;  the  chances  are 
you  will  not  see  a  single  fly  actually 
upon  the  water,  although  many  do,  in- 
deed, emerge  from  the  water  under  ob- 
servation and  fly  away. 

In  American  Insects  Professor  Vernon 
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L.  Kellogg,  of  Leland  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, writes  as  follows:  "At  the  end  of 
the  immature  life  the  nymphs  rise  to  the 
surface,  and  after  floating  there  a  short 
time  suddenly  split  open  the  cuticle  along 
the  back  and  after  hardly  a  second's 
pause  expand  the  delicate  wings  and  fly 
away.  Some  nymphs  brought  into  the 
laboratory  from  a  watering  trough  at 
Stanford  University  emerged  one  after 
the  other  from  the  aquarium  with  amaz- 
ing quickness."  This  from  an  undoubted 
authority,  with  my  own  experience,  com- 
paratively short  but  to  the  same  end, 
leads  me  to  believe  that  rises  to  the  duns 
on  the  surface  at  the  time  of  meta- 
morphosis from  the  nymph  are  certainly 
less  frequent  than  commonly  believed 
and  implied  by  dry  fly  writers;  the  rise 
would  have  to  come  at  such  an  acutely 
psychological  instant  that  the  chances  are 
altogether  too  many  against  it. 

In  fact,  it  would  seem  that  when  the 
duns  are  hatching  many,  perhaps  most, 
rises  are  to  the  floating  nymph  and  not 
to  the  winged  insect.  Autopsy  shows  a 
marked  preponderance  of  larvae  and 
nymphae  about  to  change  to  the  winged 
state  over  winged  insects  in  the  stomachs 
of  trout  taken  under  natural  conditions. 
Furthermore,  I  might  quote  Mr.  Hal- 
ford  when  in  discussing  bulging  trout  he 
says:  "Fish  when  feeding  on  larvae 
and  nymphae  at  times  rise  quietly,  with- 
out moving  about  from  place  to  place. 
It  is  almost  impossible  under  these  cir- 
cumstances to  distinguish  the  apparent 
from  bona  fide  rises." 

All  of  which  does  not  militate  in  the 
least  against  the  theory  that  the  artificial 
fly  should  correspond  with  the  natural ; 
when  a  decided  hatch  is  on  the  trout  are 
fully  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  preva- 
lent fly  and  if  feeding  upon  it  are  quite 
likely  to  notice  no  other  either  natural 
or  artificial.  But  the  theory  does,  in- 
deed, explain  some  phases  of  dry  fly  fish- 
ing which  otherwise  are  quite  inexplica- 
ble; for  instance,  inability  to  induce  a 
rise  to  the  properly  fished  winged  ar- 
tificial when  its  corresponding  natural  is 
hatching  and  "apparent"  rises  to  it  are 
evidently  common.  It  seems  fairly  cer- 
tain that  at  such  times  the  fish  are  feed- 
ing exclusively  on  the  floating  nymphs 
taking  them  on  the  surface  in  practically 


the  same  way  as  the  winged  dun  is 
taken.  Also,  fish  thus  feeding  would 
hardly  come  within  the  technical  defini- 
tion of  bulging  trout  as  that  term  is  gen- 
erally understood. 

Having  assumed  the  first  winged  state, 
scientifically  the  sub-imago,  the  duns 
thereafter  are  upon  the  water  more  or 
less  during  its  continuance,  sometimes 
blown  upon  the  water  or  descending  to 
the  surface  without  apparent  reason,  and 
the  trout  rise  to  and  feed  upon  them 
when  in  the  mood.  In  a  short  time  the 
dun  or  sub-imago  undergoes  another 
metamorphosis  to  the  imago  or  "spinner" 
— the  adult  insect.  The  male  spinners 
are  subsequently  upon  the  water  in  a 
spent  or  practically  lifeless  condition  fol- 
lowing the  completion  of  the  act  of  coi- 
tion. The  latter  takes  place  over  the 
stream  to  which  die  female  spinner  then 
descends  to  void  her  eggs.  This,  with 
some  species,  is  done  upon  the  surface, 
the  fly  floating  downstream  the  while 
eventually  to  rise  again  and  fly,  generally, 
it  would  seem,  upstream — unless  the 
program  is  incontinently  halted  by  the  ac- 
curate rise  of  a  trout.  The  spent  spinners 
("spent  gnats")  also  serve  as  food  for 
the  trout — the  male  when  it  has  com- 
pleted the  act  of  procreation  and  falls  to 
the  stream,  the  female  when  all  the  eggs 
have  been  voided. 

How  to  Simulate  the  Natural  Fly 

Excluding,  then,  bottom-feeding  or 
tailing  fish,  also  fish  feeding  upon  nymphs 
either  in  mid-water  or,  as  noted,  practi- 
cally upon  the  surface,  the  trout  feed 
upon  the  Ephemeridcc  first  as  duns  and 
subsequently  when,  as  spinners,  the  fe- 
males float  on  the  surface  when  voiding 
their  eggs,  and  upon  both  males  and  fe- 
males when  spent.  Before  casting  to  a 
rising  trout  the  angler  should,  as  far  as 
may  be,  determine  the  nature  of  the  rise 
and  the  fly  to  which  it  was  made.  The 
question  of  the  right  fly  having  been  de- 
cided it  remains  only  for  the  angler  to 
put  the  fly  over  the  fish  in  the  right  way. 

When  you  see  the  rise  of  a  presuma- 
bly feeding  trout,  spot  it  carefully;  that 
is,  make  very  sure  of  the  exact  spot  where 
the  fish  rose.  Unless  this  is  done  it  will 
be   necessary   to   wait   for   another   rise, 
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which  may  never  come,  or  to  cast  hap- 
hazardly over  the  approximate  place, 
which  usually  results-  in  failure.  As  a 
general  rule  the  artificial  must  travel  in 
practically  the  same  path  as  the  natural 
fly  if  the  trout  is  to  rise  to  it. 

Choose  your  place  from  which  to  cast 
over  the  trout  with  two  things  in  mind — 
to  avoid  being  seen  by  the  fish,  and  to 
lessen  the  liability  of  drag.  Keep  low 
and  cast  not  a  foot  more  line  than  neces- 
sary. 

Avoid  Frightening  the  Fish 

Do  not  cast  to  the  exact  place  of  the 
rise ;  drop  your  fly  some  two  or  three  feet 
above  it  so  that  the  fly  will  float  down 
over  the  place  where  the  fish  rose.  More- 
over, if  possible,  avoid  throwing  your 
leader  over  the  fish — which  will  not  oc- 
cur unless  you  cast  actually  in  line  with 
it  from  below. 

If  the  fish  fails  to  rise  let  your  fly 
float  well  below  it  before  lifting  it  from 
the  water — for  which  the  reason  should 
be  obvious.  My  own  experience  leads 
me  to  believe  that  often  a  trout  will  rise 
only  to  a  fly,  natural  or  artificial,  float- 
ing over  a  certain  small  area  of  the  sur- 
face which  sometimes  the  fish  seems  to 
have  selected  for  the  purpose  of  feed- 
ing; if  the  artificial  fly  fails  to  cover  the 
exact  spot  to  which  the  trout  is  rising 
it  may  be  the  fish  will  wholly  disregard 
it.  Frequently  I  have  cast  to  a  rising  fish 
and  failed  through  difficulties  of  drag — 
and  poor  casting — to  get  the  fly  over 
the  right  place  in  the  right  way  until 
possibly  the  fifteenth  or  twentieth  cast, 
and  in  the  meantime  have  seen  the  fish 
rise  to  the  natural  fly  within  six  inches 
of  the  artificial.  But  when  I  have  had 
the  right  fly  and  by  dint  of  persistent 
casting  have  at  last  floated  it  over  the  ex- 
act spot — the  "dead  line"  for  the  natural 
fly — the  response  has  almost  always  been 
instantaneous  and  emphatic.  So  I  would 
advise  not  letting  up  on  a  rising  fish 
until  you  are  sure  that  what  may  be 
termed  the  feeding  zone  of  the  trout — 
often  very  restricted — has  been  covered 
by  your  fly  while  cocked  and  floating  in 
an  absolutely  natural  way. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  poor  business 
to  keep  hammering  away  at  a  very  par- 


ticular fish  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  more  you  cast  to  him  the  more  shy 
and  finicky  he  is  apt  to  become — cer- 
tainly if  the  casting  is  not  done  with  the 
utmost  possible  skill  and  unobtrusive- 
ness — and  eventually  you  may  set  him 
down  to  stay.  It  is  best  to  divide  your 
attentions,  fishing  the  water  above  or  be- 
low, and  returning  from  time  to  time  to 
make  some  half-dozen  casts  over  the  re- 
luctant one. 

I  believe  it  pays  best  when  fishing 
all  the  water  to  use  a  fairly  large  fly — 
as  dry  flies  go — say  a  fly  dressed  on  a 
No.  10  long-shanked  hook.  I  have  had 
particularly  good  results  from  the  floaters 
tied  on  these  long-shanked  hooks  and  am 
of  the  opinion  that  for  average  dry  fly 
fishing  under  American  conditions,  when 
fishing  all  the  water,  they  are  more  suc- 
cessful than  the  orthodox  patterns.  This 
goes  for  the  larger,  deeper  streams,  and, 
as  noted,  for  fishing  all  the  water.  For 
small  stream  fishing  smaller  flies  are 
preferable.  So  far  as  I  know  dry  fly 
patterns  on  No.  10  long-shanked  hooks 
are  procurable  only  from  William  Mills 
&  Son,  New  York. 

But  when  casting  to  a  rising  trout, 
even  if  you  cannot  discern  to  what  fly 
the  fish  is  rising  it  is  best  to  discard  the 
fancy  pattern — hare's  ear,  Wickham  or 
coachman,  which  are  generally  best  to 
use  when  fishing  all  the  water  for  general 
results — and  to  put  up  an  imitation  of 
some  one  of  the  duns,  olive,  iron  blue, 
whirling  blue  and  so  on,  dressed  on  a 
No.  12  or  14  hook  which  best  approxi- 
mate in  size  the  natural  ephemera  ordi- 
narily prevalent  on  the  trout  streams. 
The  common-sense  of  this  should  not 
need  argument,  and  it  is  best  to  try  the 
small  dun  before  possibly  setting  down 
the  fish  with  a  fancy  pattern. 

From  the  above  it  could  be  gathered 
that  one  of  the  approximately  exact  imi- 
tations of  the  duns  might  be  superior  to 
a  so-called  fancy  pattern  for  steady  fish- 
ing, fishing  all  the  water;  and,  indeed, 
upon  occasions,  this  is  certainly  the  case. 
In  the  season  of  1911  I  was  out  one  day 
with  a  wet  fly  fisherman  on  one  of  the 
smaller  Berkshire  streams,  upon  which 
occasion  we  took  eight  trout  from  a  small 
pool  at  the  foot  of  a  falls.  The  wet  fly 
man,  who,  by  the  way,  has  played  the 
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game  some  thirty-five  years  during  which 
time  he  has  learned  some  few  things 
about  it,  took  two  fish  with  the  coach- 
man and  then  cast  for  fully  half  an 
hour  without  results.  In  the  meantime  I 
busied  myself  with  the  camera,  by  no 
means,  however,  failing  to  note  several 
rises  in  various  parts  of  the  pool. 

When  the  wet  fly  man  had  gone  on 
about  his  nefarious  business  I  rested  the 
pool  while  putting  up  an  olive  dun 
dressed  on  a  No.  14  hook.  Shortly  there- 
after I  had  six  good  trout  for  my  pains 
and  a  still  greater  respect  for  the  great 
little  dry  fly — in  addition  to  a  good  work- 
ing "bulge"  on  the  veteran.     But  below 


the  pool  I  could  do  nothing  with  the 
little  dun  and  I  was  eventually  compelled 
to  return  to  my  favorite  golden-ribbed 
hare's  ear  with  which  I  then  killed  sev- 
eral good  fish. 

For  straightaway  all-water  fishing  it 
would  seem  that  a  good  fancy  pattern, 
rather  large,  ordinarily  gives  the  best 
results,  save  over  very  clear  low  water, 
when  everything  depends  upon  refining 
the  tackle.  Moreover,  when  fishing  the 
water  it  is  distinctly  easier  to  keep  a  com- 
paratively large  fly  dry  and  floating — 
the  very  small  patterns  when  in  constant 
use  soon  become  thoroughly  soaked  and 
difficult  to  float. 


A  FROST-PROOF  NOONDAY  SNACK 

By   ALLEN   CHAMBERLAIN 


HEN  you  get  out 
your  snowshoes  for 
that  annual  winter 
trip  there  is  one  im- 
portant item  of  your 
outfit  that  you  will 
be  more  than  likely  to  leave  to  chance  to 
provide.  You  don't  need  to  be  an  epicure 
to  appreciate  that  the  noonday  snack  on 
the  trail  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  day's  run.  Of  course  it 
is  possible  to  lunch  on  a  handful  of  cold 
raisins,  but  for  myself  I  find  that  the 
pleasure  of  the  trip,  clear  through  to  the 
end  of  the  day,  is  enhanced  by  a  satisfy- 
ing bite  along  about  meridian. 

Perhaps  you  know  what  the  ordinary 
sandwich  tastes  like  after  it  has  been  car- 
ried about  for  several  hours  in  your 
pocket  or  tote  bag  and  in  a  temperature 
near  zero.  If  you  do  then  what  I  have 
to  suggest  will  be  of  no  particular  in- 
terest. Personally  I  cannot  say  what  a 
sandwich  does  taste  like  under  those  con- 
ditions.    Not  but  what  I  have  tried  to 


learn,  but  never  have  I  been  able  to  get 
my  teeth  deep  enough  into  one  of  the 
contraptions  to  enable  me  to  taste  it.  A 
conventional  lunch  when  entrusted  to  me 
in  cold  weather  invariably  becomes  petri- 
fied by  noon,  and  unless  luck  includes  a 
doughnut  or  so  that  has  absorbed  more 
than  the  due  allowance  of  fat  the  food 
yearning  has  to  be  satisfied  with  a  couple 
of  extra  holes  in  my  belt,  plus  a  smoke. 
There  are  times,  I'll  admit,  when  it 
is  pleasant  to  build  a  cozy  fire  in  some 
snug  corner  of  the  woods  where  the 
bread  can  be  toasted,  a  slice  or  two  of 
bacon  broiled  on  a  forked  stick  and  per- 
haps a  brew  of  tea  made  to  add  the  final 
touch  of  comfortable  homeliness.  Again 
there  are  times  and  places  when  even 
this  simple  preparation  does  not  fit  in 
with  your  program.  For  instance,  you 
might  prefer  to  eat  your  luncheon  up  on 
some  viewpoint  where  you  can  sit  in  com- 
fort in  the  sun  under  the  lee  of  a  great 
rock,  and  a  fire  might  not  be  convenient- 
ly possible  there.     Or,  if  you  chance^  to 
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be  like  me,  you  may  prefer  to  eat  a  little 
twice  during  the  day  rather  than  to  de- 
molish the  whole  thing  at  one  fell  swoop, 
and  such  informal  nibblings  do  not  seem 
to  warrant  the  ceremony  of  a  fire.  That 
is  a  trick  worth  trying,  by  the  way.  A 
bite  about  eleven  o'clock  and  another 
along  about  three  keep  a  fellow  in  good 
staying  condition,  and  while  they  prevent 
the  all-goneness  sometimes  experienced  in 
the  last  half  hour  before  supper  is  ready 
they  in  no  wise  deaden  the  appetite  for  a 
full-fledged  tuck-out  after  a  rubdown 
and  a  change  of  duds. 

Since  I  am  too  much  of  a  tenderfoot 
to  follow  the  practice  of  my  friend,  Enos 
Mills,  who  can  tramp  the  snowy  winter 
crests  of  the  Rockies  with  nothing  more 
substantial  than  a  pocketful  of  raisins  for 
fuel,  and  too  sybaritic  to  relish  John 
Muir's  diet  of  dried  and  pulverized 
bread  crumbs  or  Horace  Kephart's  fa- 
mous rockahominy  (I've  tried  them  all, 
and  the  last  mentioned,  though  probably 
highly  nutritive  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  dietetic  chemist,  is,  as  one  of  my 
woods  pals  says,  about  as  palatable  as 
good  coarse  sand) — having  no  use  for 
any  of  the  foregoing  I've  had  to  find 
something  at  once  satisfying  and  filling, 
and  yet  frostproof. 

This  food  about  which  I  propose  to 
brag  is  not  patented;  it  will  pass  the 
pure  food  laws  easily,  and  the  ingre- 
dients can  be  found  in  any  well-appointed 
kitchen.  Begin  then  by  blarneying  the 
cook.  It  is  assumed  that  her  bread  is 
really  worth  praising  and  that  it  would 
be  a  pity  to  spoil  it  by  freezing.  Why 
not  make  it  frostproof?  It  is  one  of 
the  easiest  things  we  do. 

Cut  the  slices  medium  thick.  While 
this   is   being   done   heat   up    the   oven. 


When  the  latter  is  ready  spread  your 
slices  of  bread  about  on  the  oven  floor 
and  rack.  In  ten  minutes  or  so,  with  a 
single  turning,  your  bread  will  be  trans- 
formed into  crisp,  golden-brown  toast. 
The  moisture  will  be  gone  and  nothing 
left  to  freeze. 

Now  there  are  two  ways  of  treating 
that  toast.  One  is  to  spread  it  liberally 
with  butter  (there  is  no  better  condensed 
food  on  the  market),  and  while  the  toast 
is  hot  so  that  it  will  strike  in.  For  my 
own  consumption,  however,  I  rather  lean 
toward  toast  and  butter  sandwiches,  es- 
pecially if  unsalted  butter  is  within  reach; 
cutting  the  butter  when  stone  cold  and 
about  as  thick  as  a  slice  of  roast  beef. 
Naturally  the  toast  should  be  cold  before 
the  butter  slices  are  inserted. 

Lastly,  and  whether  you  spread  your 
toast  hot  or  make  sandwiches,  sprinkle 
sugar- — plain,  old-fashioned  brown  sugar 
preferably,  or,  better  yet,  soft  maple 
sugar  if  you  are  where  it  grows  on  top 
of  the  butter. 

There  you  have  a  combination  that  is 
toothsome,  filling  and  chockful  of  vital 
force.  It  will  stay  with  you  through 
thick  and  thin,  and  see  you  safely  home. 
It  is  best  to  take  a  little  more  than  you 
think  that  you  will  need,  for  you  are 
likely  to  find  it  rather  "moreish." 

Cooks  are  sometimes  obdurate,  or  it 
may  be  that  the  oven  is  full  of  pies. 
Sometimes  it  happens  too  that  the  bread 
is — well,  not  as  good  as  it  should  be.  In 
such  emergencies  hardtack  or  educators 
might  be  substituted  for  the  toast,  and 
some  might  prefer  cheese  to  butter,  or 
some,  again,  would  relish  raisins  or 
chocolate  more  keenly  than  straight 
sugar.  Every  man  to  his  taste;  someone 
may  know  a  better  way  even  than  this. 


FOUR-FOOTED 

CITIZENS  OF  THE 

YELLOWSTONE 


By  J.  M.  JOHNSON 


The  great  variety  of  the  wild  animals  to  which  our  National 
Park  affords  a  needed  refuge  is  not  generally  realized  even  by  the  traveler 
who  has  made  the  conventional  tour  of  the  Yellowstone,  and  who — it  is 
to  be  feared — sometimes  comes  away  feeling  that  the  chief  beneficiaries 
of  the  Government's  generosity  are  a  large  number  of  rather  ill-bred 
and  over-sociable  representatives  of  the  bear  tribe. 

These  gentlemen  are  present,  to  be  sure,  and  are  always  in  evidence 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  tourist  hotels ;  but  that  the  Government  boasts  many 
other  species  of  four-footed  wards — from  the  great  Bison  to  the  diminu- 
tive Pika  or  "  Little  Chief  "  Hare — is  graphically  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing photographs,  which  have  been  selected  from  a  large  number  taken 
by  Mr.  Johnson  during  a  visit  to  the  Yellowstone  in  the  summer  of  191 1. 
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LITTLE    CHIEF    HARE   OR   PIKA 

One  of  the  oddest  citizens  of  the  Park  is 
this  little  chap — also  known  as  Coney  or 
Rockrabbit.      (Lagomys   princeps.) 


RICHARDSON  S    RED   SQUIRREL 
Similar  to  the  common  red   squirrel  of  the 
eastern   States  except  for  a  somewhat  lighter 
shade   on  under   side    (Sciurius  Richardsoni). 


WHILE    MOTHER    IS    AWAY 
Black  bear  cub  occupying  a   position  of   safety. 


ssjfc- 


GROUND  SQUIRREL 


BIG  GOLDEN  CHIPMUNK 


FOUR-STRIPED   CHIPMUNK 


PRONGHORN    ANTELOPE 
Common    in   northern   part  of   the   Park   (Antilocapra    Americana) 


BLACK   BEAR    MOTHER  AND   CUB 


TWO  YOUNG  SILVERTIPS 
They  have  just  put  to  rout  the  group  of  black  bear  shown  on  the  preceding  page. 


A    NAP   DISTURBED 


THE  GLORY  OF  THE  WHITE  GODS 


By   STEPHEN   CHALMERS 


Illustrated   with    Photographs 


What  the  Organization  of  Winter  Sports  Has  Meant  to  Sarana* 
and  Why  It  Should  Be  Adopted  Elsewhere 


"I"  T  is  rather  astonishing  that  the 
United  States,  which  so  easily  leads 
the  world  in  outdoor  sports  and 
athletics  of  the  accepted  order, 
should  seem  to  be  the  least  for- 
4  L  ward  in  the  practice  of  winter 
sports. 

It  is  true  that  even  sedate  persons 
skate,  young  people  bobsled,  speed  mer- 
chants sail  iceboats  and  most  country 
people  take  delight  in  the  "tintinnabula- 
tion of  the  bells,"  but  all  in  a  casual  sort 
of  way — as  if  they  merely  seek  to  kill 
time  until  it  comes  baseball  weather 
again. 

Hitherto  they  have  neglected  to  or- 
ganize winter  sports  and  to  recognize 
that  the  cold  season  offers  greater  oppor- 
tunities for  healthy  cheek-reddening  out- 
door fun,  the  blood-tingling  exercises 
that  make  capital  out  of  the  ancient  fear 
of  King  Zero. 

This  backwardness  in  organization  is 
the  more  astonishing  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  during  at  least  four  months 
of  the  year  the  Northern  States  are  ex- 
cellently adapted  for  snowfield  sports. 
No  one,  of  course,  is  making  the  state- 
ment that  the  healthful  opportunities  of 
the  bracing  days  are  altogether  neg- 
lected ;  the  trouble  is  merely  that  there 
has  been  too  little  of  what  might  be 
called  "get-together,"  such  as  has  made 
winter  sports  a  seasonal  institution  in 
Norway,  Sweden,  Switzerland  and  Can- 
ada, where  winter  clubs  are  as  impor- 
tant as  summer  clubs  here. 

In  recent  years,  however,  there  has 
been  evident  in  this  country  a  growing 
enthusiasm  over  winter  outdoor  sports 
and  a  desire  for  proper  organization  of 
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the  same.  The  national  awakening  to 
the  evils  of  overmuch  office-grubbing, 
the  revival  of  interest  in  outdoor  liter- 
ature and  the  assurance  of  medical  sci- 
ence that  the  bracing  days  are  the  blood- 
makers  and  tissue-builders,  are  move- 
ments which  have  conspired  to  a  sort  of 
outdoor  renaissance. 

To-day  the  people  of  the  northern 
United  States  are  beginning  to  emulate 
the  Scandinavian  on  skis;  they  are  appre- 
ciating the  wild  enthusiasm  of  the  Scot 
over  his  "roarin'  game" ;  they  are  re- 
membering and  reviving  the  joys  of 
their  youth  when  they  whizzed  down  a 
snow-white  slope  on  a  bobsled  and  hila- 
riously capsized  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bill;  and  they  are  again  turning  to  snow- 
shoeing,  not  as  a  means  of  commercially 
covering  distances  over  deep  drifts  but 
of  continuing  nature  rambles  right 
through  the  winter  months. 

If  this  return  to  the  spirit  of  winter 
carnival  continues,  it  might  not  be  un- 
safe to  prophesy  that  within  ten  years 
every  community  that  is  blessed  with  a 
white  winter  will  have  its  club  for  the 
organized  enjoyment  of  the  snappy  out- 
doors and  hold  annually,  as  a  climax  of 
its  winter  sports,  a  carnival  of  ice  and 
snow  wherein  young  and  old  of  both 
sexes  may  join  in  that  healthy  spirit  of 
fun  which  the  mind  is  accustomed  to  as- 
sociate only  with  summer  revels. 

So  far  there  is  but  one  place  in  the 
United  States  where  winter  sports  are 
thoroughly  organized  and  where  an  ice 
and  snow  carnival  is  a  feature.  This  is 
Saranac  Lake  in  the  Adirondacks,  where 
the  whole  town  gives  itself  up  to  a  win- 
ter frolic  once  every  two  years,  while  it 
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assiduously  pursues  and  practises  win- 
ter sports  through  six  months  of  every 
twelve. 

Of  course,  a  winter  carnival  is  not 
precisely  the  practice  of  winter  sports, 
but  it  stands  toward  the  latter  as  a  re- 
gatta to  general  water  sports  and  an 
Olympic  meet  toward  field  athletics — 
the  climax  which  awakens  interest  in 
and  encourages  the  practice  of  particu- 
lar kinds  of  sport,  so  that  the  competi- 


United  States — was  held  in  1897.  Some 
Saranacers  had  been  over  the  line  visit- 
ing Our  Lady  of  the  Snows  and  the 
Maple  Sugar.  They  came  back  with 
strange  tales  of  palaces  made  of  ice, 
fancy  dress  balls  on  skates  in  the  open 
air,  parades  in  the  snow  of  decorated 
sleighs  and  floats  representing  every- 
thing of  local  life  and  color;  processions 
headed  by  Ice  Kings  and  Snow  Queens, 
children    playing    thread-the-needle    and 
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tors  may  excel  at  the  next  regatta,  or  ice 
carnival  or  Olympic  meet. 

A  description  of  the  biennial  "roll  in 
the  snow"  at  Saranac  Lake  must  neces- 
sarily contain  some  suggestions  on  how 
best  to  enjoy  the  winter  outdoors.  To 
those  who  find  the  description  interesting 
and  who  would  practise  some  of  its  sug- 
gestions in  other  communities  it  may  be 
said  that  there  are  three  essentials — and 
only  three — for  the  successful  organiza- 
tion of  winter  carnival:  1.  Get  togeth- 
er; 2.  Dress  warmly;  3.  Get  outdoors. 
The  rest  will  take  care  of  itself. 

The  first  winter  carnival  at  Saranac 
Lake — and   it  wTas  also  the  first  in  the 


skating  egg-and-spoon  races  in  zero  tem- 
perature and  whole  towns  whooping  it 
up  to  the  honor  and  glory  of  the  white 
gods. 

It  sounded  good  to  the  Saranacers. 
They  decided  that  what  the  Canadians 
could  do  they  could  do  just  as  well  and 
— which  is  always  the  American  thought 
— just  a  little  better.  So  they  got  to- 
gether, formed  a  winter  club,  built  a 
clubhouse  by  the  side  of  a  little  lake  in 
the  heart  of  the  village,  took  special  care 
of  a  section  of  the  ice  as  a  rink  for 
hockey,  skating  races  and  so  forth,  made 
a  toboggan  slide  and  organized  (for  the 
benefit  of  both  sexes)  snowshoe  outings, 
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ski  parties  and  sleigh  jaunts.  They 
wound  up  a  successful  first  season  with 
a  carnival  of  the  ice  and  snow,  to  which 
came  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  surround- 
ing country. 

The  results  of  this  experiment  were 
so  satisfactory  that  the  organization  for 
the  practice  of  winter  sports  was  made 
permanent,  and  the  carnival  of  the  ice 
and  snow,  as  a  climax,  became  an  annual 
event.  The  latter  proved  a  powerful 
incentive  of  winter  sport  practice  to 
meet  its  events.  The  snow  fete  itself 
presently  drew  such  crowds  from  far 
and  near  that  the  affair  became  too  big 
for  the  little  club  to  handle.  The  town 
authorities  took  it  over  and  they  made 
the  winter  carnival  an  institution. 

To-day  they  hold  it  only  once  in  two 
years.  By  doubling  up  the  annual  cost 
they  are  able  to  double  the  size  of  the  bi- 
ennial event,  and  the  greater  lapse  of 
time  adds  greater  zest  to  the  revels 
when  they  do  come  around.  The  last 
carnival  of  the  ice  and  snow  was  held 
in  1911,  so  that  another  "roll  in  the 
snow"  is  due  in  the  early  part  of  1913. 
The  best  time  to  hold  an  ice  carnival  is 
about  the  end  of  January,  when  the 
Weather  may  be  depended  upon  for  dry, 
bracing  cold  with  a  good  crust  on  the 
land.  Also  this  fixed  time  allows  two 
preceding  winter  months  for  that  prac- 
tice, which  results  in  excellence. 

Speaking  generally,  this  climax  of 
winter  sports  should  last  only  a  few 
days,  but  the  practice  of  outdoor  sports 
should  not  be  abated  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  frigid  season  or  in  the  off- 
year  when  no  fete  is  held.  The  carni- 
val is  only  the  incentive.  The  winter 
club  at  Saranac  Lake,  for  instance,  con- 
tinues just  the  same  so  long  as  there  is 
ice  and  snow,  skating,  tobogganing,  sail- 
ing iceboats,  hockeying,  curling  and 
snow-shoeing  in  the  leisure  hours  of  its 
members.  In  recent  years  they  have 
held  open  skating  matches  to  which  come 
celebrated  "speed  merchants,"  and  it  is 
worth  noting  on  behalf  of  organized 
winter  sports  that  this  little  mountain 
village  has  produced  the  present  inter- 
national champion  skater,  Edmund 
Lamy,  a  mere  lad,  who  has  outdistanced 
one  by  one  all  the  other  champions  of 
Canada   and    the    United    States.      The 


systematic  encouragement  and  practice 
of  winter  exercises  has  had  not  a  little 
to  do  with  this  young  man's  remarkable 
development. 

The  great  advantage  of  winter  sports 
is  that  most  of  them  can  be  practiced 
by  both  sexes  and  by  young  and  old 
alike.  All  can  join  in  the  same  game. 
There  is  variety  and  every  degree  of  ex- 
ertion in  such  exercises.  They  repre- 
sent invigoration  for  the  young  and  re- 
invigoration  for  the  adult.  The  keen 
outdoor  air  has  the  effect  of  making 
everybody  of  the  same  age — about  ten 
years  young!  Elderly  persons  are  not 
even  astonished  to  find  themselves  play- 
ing children's  games  on  the  ice,  games 
that  they  would  consider  infra  dig  with- 
in four  walls. 

Almost  any  parlor  game  can  be  trans- 
lated into  an  excellent  winter  outdoor 
sport.  The  bracing  atmosphere  also 
stimulates  the  inventive  faculty  and  ob- 
stacles and  objections  are  quickly  dis- 
posed of.  Where  at  home  little  Willie 
Smith  plays  "horse"  and  is  driven 
around  the  parlor  by  little  Mary  Smith, 
on  the  ice  it  is  Papa  Smith  who  skates 
ahead  and  Mama  Smith  who  holds  the 
ribbons  and  playfully  whips  her  towing 
husband  around  the  rink  in  the  effort  to 
beat  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  at  the  same 
game.  Only,  the  elders  dignify  the 
sport  by  calling  it  a  "chariot  race  on  ice." 
So  the  sport  goes  on! 

The  juvenile  spirit  is  evident  in  many 
ways  and  in  many  games.  There  is 
nothing  more  mirth-provoking  in  a 
frank,  healthy  way  of  humor  than  to  see 
a  quite  irresponsible  grownup  (who  in 
every-day  life  is  the  quintessence  of  aus- 
tere gravity)  tearing  over  the  ice  and 
grabbing  frantically  at  potatoes  that 
have  been  scattered  at  random  and  re- 
turning them  one  by  one  to  separate  bas- 
kets at  the  starting-point.  Oh!  the  lu- 
dicrous misses  and  tumbles  on  the  ice  in 
the  wild  efforts  to  collect  the  greatest 
number  of  potatoes! 

But  it  is  all  in  good  humor  and  the 
healthiest  possible  kind  of  outdoor  ex- 
ercise. 

Of  course,  a  winter  carnival  as  a  cli- 
max of  winter  sports  costs  money,  but 
not  nearly  as  much  as  one  would  sup- 
pose upon  seeing  one.     Here  the  spirit 
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of  the  individual  and  his  contribution 
minimizes  all  difficulties,  even  financial. 
To  look  at  Saranac  Lake's  carnival  of  the 
ice  and  snow  one  would  estimate  a  cost 
of  $20,000,  so  elaborate  is  the  staging  of 
the  winter  pageant  in  honor  of  the  white 
gods.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  cost  does 


not  exceed  $5,000,  most  of  which  goes 
into  the  building  of  a  gigantic  ice  pal- 
ace and  the  fireworks  with  which  it  is 
hilariously  destroyed. 

Then,  too,  the  expense  of  such  a  fete 
in  any  community  may  be  more  than 
covered  by  the  influx  of  spectators  from 
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other  parts.  They  come  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  winter  carnival  which,  like  all 
holiday  spirit,  usually  goes  with  a  desire 
to  spend  the  spare  dollar. 

In  short,  winter  sports  and  winter 
carnivals  pay  for  themselves  on  every 
count    besides    promoting    good    health, 


good  spirits  and   the  practice  of  winter 
exercise. 

Now  let  us  imagine  our  winter  carni- 
val about  to  begin.  Everything  we 
planned  we  will  suppose  ready  for  the 
fuse,  so  let  us  put  on  our  woolly  coats 
and  sheepskin  moccasins  and  take  a  stroll 
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into  the  picture.  How  does  it  look  and 
what  ideas  can  we  gather  from  it  for 
the  encouragement  elsewhere  of  those 
exercises  of  which  this  is  the  "regatta"? 

On  the  best  site  in  town  stands  the 
Palace  of  King  Winter.  It  is  a  full- 
sized  medieval  castle,  turret  and  port- 
hole, donjon  keep  and  courtyard.  It 
should  be  designed  by  a  local  architect. 
This  should  be  his  job!  And  it  should 
be  the  job  of  local  builders  to  erect  it. 
It  should  be  constructed  of  square  blocks 
of  ice,  cemented  with  water.  The  wa- 
ter freezes  solid  almost  instantly,  so  that 
when  the  castle  is  finished  it  is  as  if  a 
marvel  had  been  hewn  out  of  one  vast 
block  of  ice. 

Every  house  in  town  is  decorated  with 
evergreen  arches  and  flags.  There  should 
be  a  prize  for  the  housewife  or  house- 
holder who  makes  the  best  showing,  in 
order  to  encourage  everyone  to  the  best 
effort.  The  buildings  in  the  business 
streets  are  rich  with  advertising  conceits. 
Business,  of  course;  but  why  shouldn't 
business,  too,  put  on  a  holiday  aspect? 
We  are  suffering  to-day  from  business 
austerity.  Triumphal  arches  meet  the 
eye  at  important  crossings  or  in  the  vil- 
lage square.  The  whole  picture  is  a 
study  in  green,  brushed  with  the  pris- 
matic hoar  of  Jack  Frost,  and  all  upon 
a  back-  and  foreground  of  snow-white. 

And  the  movement  and  sound  of  it! 
The  thoroughfares  present  a  jingling 
kaleidoscope  of  darting  sleighs,  all  deco- 
rated more  or  less,  for  everyone  must  do 
his  little  bit.  Laughing  crowds  come 
and  go  in  all  sorts  of  costumes  (the  real 
spirit  of  winter  defies  fashion),  from  the 
frieze  surtout  to  the  coonskin  or  macki- 
naw.  Red  cheeks  and  laughter!  Jing- 
ling bells  and  election  horns!  Snow- 
balls and  confetti!  This  should  be  the 
general  effect;  and  the  cold  air  injects 
the  ginger. 

Now  at  the  far  end  of  the  main  street 
the  village  band  proceeds  to  do  its  worst 
or  best,  according  to  its  light.  At  the 
first  brazen  blast  (the  more  discordant 
the  merrier)  there  is  a  clearing  of  the 
streets.  The  sidewalks  become  a  solid 
black  with  spectators  and  between  them 
is  a  traffic  lane  of  white  hard-beaten 
snow. 

"Root  -  i  -  toot  -  toot!     Jing!     Bang!" 


brays  the  village  band.  "Hen  they 
come!"  squeaks  the  village  small  boy. 
And  they  appear,  the  outriders  of  the 
procession   in   honor  of   the  white  gods. 

It  is  in  this  parade  feature  that  rival 
small  towns  would  strain  every  effort  to 
excel  each  other.  Once  again,  it  is  not 
the  outlay  of  money  that  counts.  It  is 
the  community  spirit  and  the  ambition 
of  every  participant  in  the  carnival  to 
offer  his  best  contribution  to  the  general 
success.  And  of  course  there  should  be 
prizes  for  individual  effort;  for  the  best 
float,  the  funniest  costume,  the  most 
artistic  and  so  on,  to  say  nothing  of 
prizes  for  excellence  in  winter  outdoor 
athletics. 

It  is  this  individual  spirit  which  has 
made  the  Saranac  winter  glorification  a 
permanent  success.  For  instance,  here 
comes  the  village  blacksmith  with  a 
miniature  forge  mounted  on  sledge-run- 
ners and  drawn  by  Vulcanic  horses. 
The  smith  is  hammering  away  at  a  red- 
hot  iron  bar,  while  his  grinning  appren- 
tice yanks  the  bellows  of  a  glowing  fur- 
nace. Now  comes  the  butcher,  attired 
in  cap  and  apron  and  armed  with  knives 
and  sharpening  steel,  cutting  up  a  whole 
beef  on  a  float  festooned  with  hams, 
hogs,  mutton  and  sausages. 

Right  in  his  wake  is  the  village  grocer, 
measuring  out  sugar  and  flour  to  typical 
bonneted,  basketed  housewives,  and  be- 
hind him  again  is  a  group  of  shaggy 
trappers  and  woodsmen,  cooking  venison 
over  a  campfire. 

While  all  of  this  may  have  little  to 
do  with  the  spirit  of  winter  a  point  for 
the  cause  of  winter  outdoors  is  scored 
if  it  can  be  shown  that  parades,  fairs  and 
fetes  usually  held  in  summer  can  be  held 
to  better  and  healthier  advantage  in 
winter.  There  is  no  problem  attached 
to  getting  outdoors  in  summer,  except 
that  of  money  and  time,  while  it  is  a 
problem  in  winter,  and  that  problem 
is  what  this  article  would  solve. 

In  a  thing  of  this  sort  everything  of 
trade  and  industry  in  a  town  can  be 
represented  as  an  incentive  to  community 
pride.  The  various  orders  and  profes- 
sions, too.  Here  come  the  Masons  in 
full  regalia  and  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus, the  latter  on  a  sliding  Santa  Maria, 
and  all  intent  upon  discovering  America. 
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Then  the  doctors  in  a  temple  of  i^scu- 
lapius,  the  high  priests  of  physic  doing 
honor  to  the  god  of  medicine.  Now  the 
dentist  with  his  chair  and  drill  and  for- 
ceps, offering  to  inflict  painless  public 
agony  upon  anyone  who  will  step  up  and 
be  the  goat.  And  here's  the  float  of  the 
country  editor  who  casts  "carnival  ex- 
tras" into  the  crowd  and  issues  prema- 
ture bulletins  of  impossible  events. 

Naturally,  every  other  float  should 
suggest  winter  in  some  guise  or  other — 
Santa  Claus  and  his  reindeers  (buck 
horns  tied  to  the  horses'  heads),  Zero, 
Prince  of  the  Northland,  Snow  Kings 
and  Ice  Queens  galore,  although  after 
the  judges  have  looked  the  latter  over 
there  should  be  but  one  royal  pair  and 
they  should  rule  over  the  winter  sports 
from  the  ice  palace  on  the  hill — sup- 
posedly, that  is,  the  frozen  castle  having 
no  heating  installed. 

As  already  suggested,  this  winter 
pageant  would  naturally  offer  great  op- 
portunities for  town  exploitation.  There 
is  no  better  way  of  arousing  the  tax- 
payers' pride  or  shame.  Put  your  fire 
brigade,  your  police  and  your  street- 
cleaning  department  in  the  procession 
and  you  arouse  enthusiasm  for  its  show- 
ing or  interest  for  its  betterment.  To 
place  a  town's  sore  spot  on  a  sledge  float 
as  a  comic  exhibit  is  very  effective. 
A  Canadian  town  got  an  incinerator  not 
long  ago  after  public  feeling  had  been 
stirred  by  a  ridiculous  but  stinging  ex- 
hibit, called  "Our  Garbage  Heap," 
which  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  its 
winter  carnival  parade. 

In  the  meantime,  while  the  procession 
is  moving  toward  the  pond  or  lake 
where  the  ice  sports  should  be  held,  a 
committee  is  passing  through  the  town 
looking  for  the  several  houses  entitled 
to  a  prize  for  winter  decoration.  This 
is  another  great  incentive  toward  in- 
dividual effort.  The  butcher's  parade, 
for  example,  has  won  the  parade  prize. 
His  defeated  rivals  are  looking  over  his 
victorious  production,  not  a  whit  dis- 
couraged, but  with  the  good  humor  that 
inevitably  attends  winter  outdoor  fun, 
swearing  to  "beat  it  next  time."  That's 
the  spirit! 

So  it  goes,  day  after  day,  while  it  lasts. 
Under    the    blood-stirring    urge    of    the 


northern  winter  the  deadest  of  rural 
towns  can  become  the  livest.  And  there 
are  so  many  changes  that  can  be  rung 
for  novelty — hockey  matches,  speed- 
skating,  ski-jumping,  curling,  fancy 
skating  and  a  mountain  climb  on  snow- 
shoes  for  athletic  girls  of  Alpine  pro- 
clivities. 

And  the  great  advantage  of  winter 
sports — even  a  winter  carnival — is  this, 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  sit  with  frozen 
feet  looking  on  at  others  enjoying  them- 
selves. The  breast  of  winter  is  broad; 
there  is  room  for  everybody.  Put  on 
your  own  skates,  or  skis,  or  snowshoes 
and  enjoy  yourself! 

You  do  not  have  to  pay  for  this  privi- 
lege. It  is  nature's  gift  to  her  children, 
old  and  young  and  of  both  sexes.  She 
provides  most  of  the  essential  materials. 
She  lays  and  perfects  the  snowclad  field. 
She  designs  the  lawn  of  ice  and  rolls  it 
hard  and  smooth.  It  is  her  engineering 
that  makes  the  slope  for  the  toboggan 
and  her  artistic  genius  that  designs  the 
scenic  effects. 

For  the  rest,  you  can  get  a  rattling 
good  pair  of  skates  for  ninety-eight  cents, 
and  any  fool  can  make  a  bobsled — yes, 
and  get  more  fun  out  of  it  than  a  sage 
from  his  wisdom.  The  tooth  of  wisdom 
often  aches,  but  the  worst  you  can  get 
from  a  bobsled  is  a  bump ! 

Again,  each  day  should  have  a  special 
feature  of  some  sort — a  children's  pa- 
rade, even  a  babies'  parade  in  sleigh  per- 
ambulators; and  there  should  be  one 
evening  when  the  local  club's  rink  or 
lake  reserve  is  thrown  open  to  everybody 
for  a  masquerade  ball  on  ice.  There  is 
nothing  prettier  than  this  gliding  fan- 
tasy, especially  under  a  blue-white, 
frosted-silver  moon, 

While   the   stars   that  oversprinkle 
All  the  heavens  seem  to  twinkle 
With  a  crystalline  delight ! 

And  as  a  double  denouement  of  this 
climax  of  winter  sports,  the  ice  palace 
should  be  bombarded  and  utterly  de- 
stroyed— with  fireworks!  A  mimic  siege 
is  a  good  scheme  and  one  that  is  popular 
at  Montreal,  Ottawa  and  Saranac  Lake. 

A  company  of  "bombardiers"  opens 
fire  upon  the  ice  palace  with  rockets. 
The  defenders  of  the  stronghold  reply, 
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and  as  all  the  blaze  of  battle  is  concen- 
trated upon  the  frozen  castle,  the  effect 
of  multi-colored  fires  glinting  upon,  or 
shining  through  the  prismatic  ice-walls 
can  be  readily  imagined. 

Finally,  an  army  of  invaders,  armed 
with  blazing  torches,  advances  upon  the 
ice  palace.  The  pyrotechnic  effects  are 
worked  up  to  one  great  outburst  of  flame 
which  reveals  the  ghostly  structure  as 
a  glowing  marvel  against  the  night. 
Then — darkness ! 

The  glorification  of  the  white  gods  is 
over  and  the  revelers  feel  the  inevitable 
reaction  of  fun  in  the  winter  air — a 
feverish  desire  for  something  to  eat! 

But,  as  already  pointed  out,  a  winter 
carnival  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  word 
is  not  at  all  essential  to  the  successful 


practice  of  winter  sports.  The  carnival, 
however,  tends  to  draw  attention  to,  and 
encourage  the  pursuit  of  the  healthful 
pleasures  that  can  be  had  from  life  in  the 
winter  outdoors.  It  is  the  best  way  of 
"getting  together"  and  arousing  interest. 
And,  to  risk  repetition  for  the  sake  of 
emphasis,  success  in  the  thorough  prac- 
tice of  winter  sports  depends  upon  or- 
ganization and  the  enterprise  of  indi- 
viduals in  any  winter  community.  It  is 
not  that  we  need  to  acquire  the  spirit 
of  the  winter  outdoors  for  that  spirit  is 
in  the  blood  of  the  northern  races.  Our 
ancestors  grew  mighty  upon  it.  It  is 
only  that  we  seem  to  have  been  forget- 
ting it,  seduced  from  the  paths  of  salu- 
tary exercise  by  the  blandishments  of 
the  steam  radiator. 


KEEPING  THE  MOTOR  COOL 

By  HAROLD  WHITING  SLAUSON 


THE  temperature  of  the  ex- 
plosion in  the  cylinders  of 
a  gasoline  engine  is  well 
over  2,600  degrees,  Fah- 
renheit. The  melting 
point  of  pure  iron  is  less 
than  2,800  degrees.  Therefore  were 
there  no  escape  for  this  heat,  and  could 
the  motor  be  induced  to  run  under  these 
severe  conditions,  the  cylinders  would 
soon  reach  a  temperature  dangerously 
near  the  melting  point.  Long  before  this 
point  could  be  reached,  however,  the  in- 
tense heat  would  have  expanded  the  pis- 
tons so  that  they  would  become  stuck 
in  their  cylinders,  and  no  more  explosions 
could  occur.  An  ominous  knock  in  one 
or  more  of  the  cylinders,  followed  by  a 
sudden  laboring  and  final  cessation  of 
operation  on  the  part  of  the  motor,  is 
sometimes  the  first  intimation  that  the 
driver  may  have  that  his  engine  is  over- 
heated;  but  serious  as  a  "stuck"  piston 
may  seem,  it  is  fortunate  that  the  motor 
stops  of  its  own  accord,  for  to  continue 
to  run  under  these  conditions  of  con- 
stantly increasing  heat  would  be  to 
wreak  far  more  serious  and  permanent 
damage   to   the   moving  parts   than   the 


broken  rings  or  scored  cylinders  that 
usually  result  from  a  lack  of  lubrication 
or  cooling  medium. 

A  large  amount  of  the  heat  resulting 
from  each  explosion  is  carried  out 
through  the  exhaust  pipe  in  the  form 
of  the  burned  gases,  while  other  portions 
radiate  into  the  surrounding  air.  These 
outlets  are  not  sufficient,  however,  to 
carry  away  all  of  the  heat  that  is  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  motor  to  run  effi- 
ciently, for  proper  piston  lubrication  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  at  high 
temperatures.  There  must,  therefore,  be 
more  positive  and  direct  means  for  carry- 
ing off  this  undesired  heat,  and  to  ac- 
complish this  result  every  internal  com- 
bustion motor  is  provided  with  a  cooling 
system  of  either  the  air  or  liquid  (usually 
water)  type.  Motorcycle  power  plants 
and  a  few  of  the  small  and  medium-sized 
automobile  engines  employ  the  air-cooling 
system ;  the  great  majority  of  automobile 
engines,  stationary  plants,  and  marine 
motors  use  water  as  the  cooling  medium. 

Let  us  consider  first  the  air-cooled 
system.  The  area  presented  by  the  out- 
side of  a  smooth  cylinder  is  not  large 
enough  to  enable  sufficient  radiation  to 
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take  place.  That  is,  the  heat  is  concen- 
trated on  a  comparatively  small  surface, 
and  this  is  much  more  difficult  to  keep 
cool  than  is  the  same  amount  of  heat 
distributed  over  a  greater  area — for  the 
cylinder  will  be  exposed  to  a  larger 
quantity  of  fresh  air  in  the  latter  case. 
Therefore  many  air-cooled  engines  are 
provided  with  a  series  of  grooves  and 
flanges  on  the  outer  surface  of  the 
cylinder.  The  heat  is  conducted  to  all 
parts  of  this  surface — flanges  as  well  as 
grooves — and  the  area  of  the  surface  that 
is  exposed  to  the  cooling  air  is  greatly 
increased  thereby. 

These  grooves  and  flanges  may  extend 
circumferentially  around  the  cylinder,  as 
is  the  case  with  many  motorcycle  engines, 
or  they  may  extend  longitudinally.  An- 
other form  of  air-cooling  system  consists 
of  pins  or  spines  projecting  radially  from 
the  surface  of  the  cylinder.  The  motion 
of  the  car  through  the  air  is  generally 
sufficient  to  create  a  circulation  of  the 
cooling  medium,  but  in  order  that  this 
circulation  may  continue  while  the  car 
is  at  rest  a  high-speed  fan  is  provided  that 
draws  the  air  from  the  front  toward  the 
rear  of  the  motor.  This  serves  also  to 
supplement  the  air  circulation  produced 
by  the  motion  of  the  car,  and  keeps  the 
motor  much  cooler  than  would  be  the 
case  were  the  machine  run  without  the 
fan.  This  fan  is  generally  attached  to 
a  bracket  at  the  front  of  the  motor,  and 
is  driven  either  by  a  belt  or  geared  shaft. 
In  some  designs,  however,  the  fan  blades 
are  included  in  the  flywheel  at  the  rear 
of  the  motor  and  the  air  is  thus  sucked 
over  the  cylinders. 

One  of  the  most  effective  air-cooling 
systems  for  use  on  an  automobile  motor 
consists  of  the  above-mentioned  longitud- 
inal flanges  and  grooves  enclosed  in  a 
thin  jacket  or  casing  surrounding  each 
cylinder.  These  jackets  are  open  at  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  cylinders,  and 
connect  with  large  pipes,  or  troughs, 
through  which  air  is  forced.  The  trough 
into  which  the  top  of  the  jacket  spaces 
open  is  connected  with  the  discharge  end 
of  a  large  fan.  The  air  is  thus  driven 
into  the  top  trough,  through  each  jacket, 
and  into  the  lower  trough,  the  farther 
termination  of  which  is  connected  with 
the  suction  end  of  a  fan  included  in  the 


ftywheel.  The  two  fans  serve  to  set  up 
a  rapid  circulation  of  air  which,  by  means 
of  the  troughs  and  jackets,  is  concen- 
trated upon  the  surfaces  of  the  grooves 
and  flanges  of  each  cylinder  and  none  is 
wasted  on  parts  of  the  motor  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  cool.  Furthermore,  the 
rear  cylinders  receive  as  much  air  as 
do  the  forward  ones,  for  the  trough 
serves  to  distribute  the  circulation  equally 
along  the  grooves  and  flanges  of  each. 

"  Coasting "    to    Cool    an    Overheated 

Motor 

Inasmuch  as  the  heat  from  an  air- 
cooled  motor  is  radiated  directly  into  the 
current  of  air  itself,  the  surface  is  very 
susceptible  to  temperature  changes  from 
the  interior.  Thus,  if  the  car  is  run 
for  a  great  distance  on  the  low  gear, 
and  the  cylinders  become  hot  in  conse- 
quence, a  larger  amount  of  heat  will  im- 
mediately be  radiated  from  the  cooling 
surfaces  than  is  the  case  when  the  motor 
is  running  slowly.  A  "coast"  down  a 
short  hill,  however,  will  serve  to  cool 
the  motor  rapidly,  for  if  the  engine  is 
run  from  the  momentum  of  the  car  with 
the  spark  turned  off,  cool  air  will  be 
drawn  into  the  cylinders,  and  this,  in 
addition  to  the  circulation  of  cold  air 
on  the  outside,  will  reduce  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  engine  rapidly.  This  is  a 
feature  of  the  operation  of  an  air-cooled 
motor  that  is  not  possessed  to  so  large  an 
extent  by  those  of  the  water-cooled  type. 

It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  accurate  to  apply 
the  term  "water-cooled"  to  the  ordinary 
type  of  automobile  motor.  Water  is 
merely  the  medium  that  transfers  the 
heat  from  the  cylinders  to  the  cooling 
surface  of  the  radiator.  As  air  is  used 
to  cool  this  heated  water,  we  see  that 
the  only  difference  between  the  two  sys- 
tems lies  in  the  point  of  application  of 
the  actual  heat-absorbing  medium — 
which  is  air  in  both  cases.  Thus  in  the 
air-cooled  motor  the  air  is  carried  di- 
rectly to  the  surfaces  to  be  cooled ;  while 
in  the  other  type,  the  heat  is  transferred 
by  means  of  the  water  to  the  point  where 
it  may  be  effectually  discharged  into  the 
air. 

Each  cylinder  of  a  water-cooled  motor 
is  surrounded  by  a  space  known  as  the 
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water  jacket.  This  space  is  generally 
cast  with  the  cylinder,  although  in  some 
designs  of  motors  the  jackets  are  formed 
by  the  subsequent  application  of  a  copper 
casing  that  serves  to  retain  the  water. 
The  water  jackets  are  connected  with 
each  other  by  means  of  piping  and  water- 
tight joints  so  that  the  water  will  pass 
successively  from  one  to  the  other.  If 
the  water  remained  in  these  spaces,  it 
would  soon  be  warmed  to  a  temperature 
far  above  the  boiling  point,  steam  would 
be  formed,  a  high  pressure  generated,  and 
infinite  harm  would  result — both  to 
motor  and  to  passengers.  The  piping, 
however,  does  not  end  with  the  connec- 
tions between  the  cylinders,  but  extends 
to  and  from  the  radiator. 

This  radiator  is  a  large,  perforated 
structure  placed  either  forward  of  the 
motor  to  form  the  end  of  the  bonnet- 
covering,  or  in  front  of  the  dash  between 
it  and  the  rear  cylinder  of  the  engine. 
The  radiator  is  a  mass  of  small  cellular 
or  tubular  passages,  each  one  of  which 
possesses  an  exceedingly  large  outer  sur- 
face in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  water 
that  it  can  contain.  When  the  hot  water 
reaches  the  radiator  it  is  distributed  to 
these  many  cells  or  tubes,  and  is  thus 
spread  over  a  large  cooling  surface.  A 
large  fan  is  usually  located  directly  be- 
hind the  radiator,  and  as  this  serves  to 
draw  the  air  rapidly  through  the  open- 
ings between  the  cells  or  tubes,  cooling  is 
greatly  facilitated. 

Types  of  Radiators 

There  are  several  types  of  radiators  in 
general  use.  Some  consist  of  a  number 
of  flat  cells  placed  in  such  a  manner 
that  regular-shaped  air  openings  will  be 
formed.  Each  side  of  each  flat  water 
cell  abuts  on  an  air  passage.  Such  a 
radiator  is  known  as  the  honeycomb,  or 
cellular,  the  former  term  being  applied 
to  those  whose  cells  resemble  a  honey- 
comb. The  tubular  radiator  consists  of 
a  number  of  vertical,  parallel  tubes 
through  which  the  water  passes,  and 
which  are  placed  a  sufficient  distance 
apart  to  provide  ample  air  passages  be- 
tween each.  Each  tube  is  covered  at 
frequent  intervals  with  fluted,  circular 
flanges  that  serve  to  increase  the  radiat- 


ing surface  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
do  the  grooves  and  flanges  on  the 
cylinders  of  the  air-cooled  motor.  All  air 
passages  in  any  radiator  extend  directly 
through  the  width  of  the  radiator,  while 
the  water  circulates  from  top  to  bottom 
in  a  vertical  direction. 

The  reason  for  this  circulation  of  the 
water  will  be  apparent  if  we  call  to 
mind  a  bit  of  our  elementary  physics. 
When  water  is  heated,  it  expands  and 
rises,  and  for  this  reason,  we  always  find 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  a  tea-kettle 
warmer  than  is  that  at  the  bottom — al- 
though the  latter  is  closer  to  the  fire. 
As  the  water  is  circulated  through  the 
radiator,  it  is  cooled  by  the  passage  of 
the  large  amount  of  air  through  the  open- 
ings between  the  cells  or  tubes.  The 
water  thus  cooled  sinks  to  the  bottom 
of  the  radiator  and  is  replaced  by  the 
water  just  heated  by  the  motor.  The 
cooled  water  is  conducted  to  the  bottom 
portion  of  the  end  cylinder,  and  passes 
to  the  others  in  succession,  gradually  ris- 
ing as  it  is  heated,  until  it  is  again  forced 
to  the  radiator  at  the  top. 

There  are  two  methods  of  circulating 
the  water  through  the  cylinder  jackets 
and  radiator.  The  most  common  method 
consists  of  the  introduction  of  a  pump  in 
the  lower  portion  of  the  circulating  sys- 
tem. In  the  case  of  automobile  motors, 
this  pump  is  driven  by  gears  connected 
with  the  crank  shaft  of  the  engine.  Such 
a  pump  will  be  either  of  the  gear  or 
centrifugal  type,  and  will  suck  the  cooled 
water  from  the  lower  portion  of  the 
radiator,  and  force  it  through  the  jackets. 
The  second  method  is  known  as  the 
thermo-syphon  system  because  the  circu- 
lation is  automatic  and  depends  upon  the 
cooling  of  the  water  in  the  radiator. 
When  the  cooled  water  sinks,  a  syphon 
action  is  formed  that  tends  to  draw  the 
hot  water  from  the  cylinder  jackets, 
and  the  automatic  circulation  will  thus 
continue  as  long  as  the  successive  heating 
and  cooling  take  place. 

Inasmuch  as  the  pump  is  driven  by  the 
crank  shaft  of  the  engine,  its  speed  will 
be  proportional  to  that  of  the  motor. 
The  same  holds  true  of  the  fan  that 
serves  to  draw  the  air  through  the 
radiator.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  both 
the  water  and   the  air  are   forced   at  a 
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more  rapid  rate  when  the  motor  runs  at 
high  speed,  and  that  therefore  the  extra 
heat  generated  by  the  more  frequent 
explosions  in  the  cylinders  will  be  coun- 
teracted to  a  certain  extent.  The  in- 
creased number  of  explosions  and  the 
higher  speed  at  which  the  fan  turns  also 
cause  quicker  heating  and  cooling  of  the 
water  of  the  thermo-syphon  system,  thus 
forming  a  more  rapid  circulation.  Inas- 
much as  the  force  exerted  upon  the  water 
by  its  cooling  and  heating  is  not  as  great 
as  that  formed  by  a  high-speed  and  effi- 
cient pump,  the  pipes  and  connections  of 
the  thermo-syphon  system  must  be  of 
ample  size  in  order  to  keep  the  resistance 
to  the  passage  of  the  water  as  low  as 
possible.  Care  must  also  be  taken  in 
the  design  of  this  system  so  to  construct 
and  connect  the  pipes  and  jackets  that 
the  hot  water  will  be  allowed  to  rise 
and  the  cool  to  descend,  and  thus  to 
make  possible  the  syphon  conditions  on 
which  principle  the  circulation  is  based. 

The  ability  of  the  radiator  to  carry 
off  the  heat  from  the  water  depends  upon 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  air  passes 
through  the  passages  provided  for  the 
purpose.  The  amount  of  air  passing 
through  is  determined  by  the  speed  of 
the  suction  fan  and  the  rapidity  of  travel 
of  the  car  itself  against  the  wind.  It 
has  been  shown  that,  when  the  motor 
runs  at  a  high  number  of  revolutions,  the 
fan  turns  faster  and  the  rapidity  of  cir- 
culation is  increased.  But  if  the  car 
itself  does  not  increase  its  speed  in  pro- 
portion to  the  higher  revolutions  of  the 
motor,  the  maximum  amount  of  air  will 
not  be  forced  through  the  radiator  pas- 
sages, and  the  excess  heat  will  not  be  car- 
ried off  entirely  from  the  cylinders.  This 
is  a  condition  that  prevails  when  the 
motor  is  run  on  low  gear.  The  speed  of 
the  motor  is  increased,  while  that  of  the 
car  is  reduced ;  additional  heat  is  gener- 
ated in  the  cylinders,  but  the  speed  of  the 
air  is  not  increased  in  proportion.  There- 
fore a  motor  that  is  driven  a  long  dis- 
tance on  the  low  gear  will  have  a  ten- 
dency to  overheat. 

Water  under  atmospheric  pressure  can- 
not be  brought  to  a  temperature  above 
212  degrees  Fahrenheit  without  being 
converted  into  steam.  Therefore,  when 
the  heat  from  a  water-cooled  motor  can- 


not be  carried  away  sufficiently  fast,  the 
water  in  the  circulating  system  will  begin 
to  boil.  As  long  as  water  remains  in 
the  jackets,  the  temperature  of  these 
spaces  cannot  well  rise  above  212  de- 
grees, and  consequently  there  is  small 
danger  that  an  air-cooled  motor  will  be- 
come overheated  to  the  point  at  which 
the  pistons  will  "seize"  in  the  cylinders. 
The  moment  the  water  in  the  circulating 
system  begins  to  boil,  however,  exceed- 
ingly rapid  evaporation  naturally  takes 
place,  and  the  water  will  soon  entirely 
disappear  in  the  form  of  steam  and  vapor. 
To  run  the  motor  under  these  conditions 
will  mean  that  pistons  and  rings  will 
soon  become  stuck  in  their  cylinders,  al- 
though liberal  quantities  of  oil  will  some- 
times delay  this  inevitable  result. 

Dont  Let  the  Water  Get  Low 

But  even  when  the  cooling  water  is 
not  brought  to  the  boiling  point  there  is 
a  vapor  that  is  constantly  dispelled  from 
it  whenever  its  temperature  is  brought 
above  that  of  the  air.  The  water  system 
of  an  automobile  must  therefore  be  re- 
plenished at  irregular  intervals,  depending 
upon  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  run- 
ning to  which  the  car  has  been  subjected. 
The  older  cars  were  provided  with  an 
extra  water  tank,  generally  located  under 
the  seat,  and  connected  directly  with  the 
water  jackets  and  the  radiator.  The 
usual  water-cooling  system  of  the  present- 
day  car,  however,  is  self-contained — that 
is,  there  is  no  separate  tank  for  the  stor- 
age of  the  water.  The  water  is  poured 
into  the  top  of  the  radiator,  and  from 
this  high  point  it  reaches  every  part  of 
the  circulating  system.  Whenever  the 
radiator  will  accommodate  a  couple  of 
quarts,  or  more,  it  is  well  to  fill  it,  for 
too  much  water  cannot  be  used  on  the 
modern  design  of  cooling  system.  It  is 
true  that  a  motor  runs  at  its  highest 
efficiency  when  its  temperature  is  as  great 
as  that  at  which  proper  lubrication  of 
the  pistons  can  be  obtained — for  a  gaso- 
line engine  is  a  "heat  engine,"  and  the 
greater  its  unnecessary  heat  losses,  the 
less  will  be  the  power  developed  by  it. 
But  a  motor  cannot  be  kept  at  the  proper 
temperature  by  reducing  the  amount  of 
cooling  water  in   its  circulating  system. 
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The  best  method  is  to  lessen  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  water  is  cooled,  and  this 
may  be  accomplished  by  placing  a  leather 
flap,  a  cardboard,  or  other  obstruction 
over  a  portion  of  the  radiator  to  reduce 
the  number  of  openings  through  which 
the  air  may  pass.  It  should  only  be 
necessary  to  do  this  in  the  coldest 
weather,  however,  for  the  cooling  system 
of  every  motor  is  designed  to  maintain 
the  proper  temperature  on  all  except  the 
hottest  or  coldest  days. 

Causes  of  Overheating 

It  has  been  stated  in  a  preceding  para- 
graph that  continued  running  on  the  low 
gear  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  over- 
heating a  motor.  This  is  true,  but  it  is 
not  the  only  cause.  Obstructions  in  the 
circulating  system  that  reduce  the  flow 
of  water  will  have  this  effect,  as  will  also 
deposits  on  the  interior  of  the  cylinders 
that  serve  to  prevent  the  proper  transfer 
of  heat  to  the  water  in  the  jacket  spaces. 
Removal  of  the  carbon  will  remedy  the 
latter  trouble,  but  to  clear  out  the  cir- 
culating system  is  more  or  less  of  a  com- 
plicated matter.  Stoppage  in  the  pipes 
or  radiator  cells  may  be  caused  by  a 
lime  deposit  from  "hard"  water  that  may 
have  been  used  in  the  circulating  system. 
There  are  preparations  intended  to  re- 
move this  deposit,  but  such  should  not 
be  used  without  first  advising  with  the 
maker  of  the  car  or  an  experienced  repair 
man.  A  series  of  battered  cells  in  the 
radiator  may  reduce  the  number  of  cool- 
ing spaces  that  should  be  traversed  by 
the  water,  and  thus  the  hot  water  can- 
not be  distributed  over  as  great  an  air 
area  as  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  motor 
at  the  proper  temperature.  Such  a  con- 
dition will  be  apparent  from  a  marked 
difference  in  temperance  between  the  af- 
fected portion  of  the  radiator  and  the 
remainder.  If  a  deposit  has  been  formed 
on  a  certain  series  of  cells,  or  if  they 
have  been  obstructed  in  any  other  man- 
ner, the  hot  water  cannot  circulate 
through  this  section  of  the  radiator,  and 
it  will  remain  comparatively  cool. 

Water  is  a  liquid  that  remains  in  its 
fluid  stage  only  between  a  temperature 
range  of  180  degrees — at  atmospheric 
pressure.     At  212   degrees   it  boils  and 


turns  to  vapor,  while  at  32  degrees  it 
freezes  and  becomes  a  solid.  In  neither 
of  these  stages  does  it  form  a  desirable 
cooling  medium  for  a  gasoline  motor. 
Of  the  two,  however,  its  solid  stage  is 
the  more  harmful  to  the  motor.  Not 
only  will  it  cease  to  flow  when  it 
becomes  ice,  but  the  expansion  of  the 
water  during  the  formation  of  the  solid 
is  liable  to  burst  its  retainer — whether 
it  be  the  cells  of  the  radiator,  the  pump, 
pipes,  or  even  the  cylinder  walls  them- 
selves. It  is  the  radiator  that  is  the 
most  liable  to  suffer  from  such  a  cause, 
however,  for  each  cell  contains  so  small 
an  amount  of  water  that  the  liquid  will 
be  brought  to  the  freezing  point  before 
the  larger  volume  in  the  jacket  spaces 
approaches  this  temperature.  Of  course 
the  water  will  be  kept  well  above  the 
freezing  point  when  the  motor  is  run- 
ning, and  it  is  only  when  the  machine 
has  stood  idle  for  several  hours  that  care 
must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  ice  in  the  circulating  system. 

Aside  from  keeping  the  car  in  a  warm 
place  whenever  the  motor  is  to  be  at  rest 
more  than  two  hours,  there  is  only  one 
method  of  preventing  the  cooling  water 
from  freezing,  and  that  is  by  the  intro- 
duction of  some  chemical  that  lowers  the 
point  at  which  the  liquid  will  turn  to  a 
solid.  There  are  several  ingenious 
heaters  available  that  are  attached  to 
the  circulating  pipes  and  that  serve  to 
keep  all  of  the  jacket  water  warm;  the 
use  of  these  producing  the  same  condi- 
tions as  though  the  car  were  kept  in  an 
artificially-heated  garage. 

One  of  the  most  common  liquids  used 
in  the  cooling  water  to  prevent  freezing 
is  alcohol.  If  equal  parts  of  wood  alcohol 
and  water  are  used  in  the  cooling  system, 
the  resulting  mixture  will  not  freeze 
until  it  reaches  a  temperature  colder  than 
25  degrees  below  zero.  A  weaker  mix- 
ture— one  having  25  per  cent  of  wood 
alcohol — will  freeze  at  about  zero,  and 
it  therefore  depends  upon  the  prevailing 
cold-weather  temperature  as  to  the 
proper  proportion  that  should  be  used. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  boiling 
point  of  alcohol  is  much  lower  than  is 
that  of  water,  and  that  therefore  a  mix- 
ture that  will  not  freeze  in  exceedingly 
cold  weather  is  liable  to  boil  awav  on 
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the  first  moderate  day  on  which  the  car 
is  run.  The  above-mentioned  50  per 
cent  mixture  of  wood  alcohol  and  water 
will  boil  at  135  degrees,  while  the  25  per 
cent  solution  will  withstand  a  tempera- 
ture 40  degrees  higher  before  it  is  trans- 
formed into  vapor.  As  the  lower  tem- 
perature will  be  reached  easily  if  the 
motor  is  run  for  some  time  in  com- 
paratively moderate  weather,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  stronger  mixture  should 
be  used  only  where  winters  are  very 
severe.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that,  as  alcohol  boils  more  readily  than 
does  water,  it  follows  that  it  will  evap- 
orate more  easily,  as  well.  Therefore, 
in  order  to  maintain  a  uniform  propor- 
tion of  wood  alcohol  to  water,  the  former 
should  be  replenished  more  often  than 
is  the  latter. 

Glycerine  is  another  substance  that  is 
often  mixed  with  the  cooling  water  to 
prevent  the  latter  from  freezing.  A  50 
per  cent  mixture  of  this  and  water  has 
a  freezing  point  of  about  zero,  or  slightly 


lower,  and  boils  at  practically  the  same 
temperature  as  water — 210  degrees. 
Combinations  of  wood  alcohol  and 
glycerine  may  be  used — equal  parts  of 
each  being  the  usual  proportion — and 
thus  various  freezing  and  boiling  points 
may  be  obtained. 

The  radiator  is  one  of  the  most  deli- 
cate parts  of  the  motor  car's  construc- 
tion, and  yet  it  is  the  most  exposed  to 
flying  sticks  and  stones  that  may  be 
thrown  up  by  the  rapid  travel  of  the 
car.  The  car  owner  may  do  well  to 
follow  the  practice  of  many  racing 
drivers  who  place  a  heavy  wire  mesh 
screen  in  front  of  the  radiator  as  a  pro- 
tection against  obstacles  that  may  be 
struck  by  the  front  of  the  car.  It  would 
seem  that  sticks  and  stones  would  be 
thrown  toward  the  rear  of  the  car,  and 
would  therefore  avoid  the  radiator  by  a 
wide  margin,  but  experience  has  proved 
that,  at  high  speed,  such  loose  pieces  are 
frequently  forced  forward  and  are  run 
into  by  the  front  of  the  car. 
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By  W.  T.  FARWELL,  JR. 

Ho<w  the  Modern  Automobile   Tire  Has  Evolved  by  Successive 
Connected  Stages  from  the  Solid  Shoe  of  the  Old  "Bone-shaker" 


"HEN,  in  the  early 
nineties,  the  automo- 
bile industry  came 
into  being,  the  mak- 
ers found  the  pneu- 
matic bicycle  tire  al- 
ready developed  and  only  needing  en- 
larging and  strengthening  to  fit  the  re- 
quirements of  the  new  vehicle.  The 
bicycle  gave  us  both  the  solid  and  pneu- 
matic rubber  tire.  In  the  days  of  the 
high  wheel,  which  was  shod  with  small 
solid  rubber  tires,  the  riders  apparently 
did  not  feel  much  vibration,  because  the 
large  size  of  the  driving  wheel,  fifty  to 
sixty  inches  in  diameter,  enabled  it  to 
roll  easily  over  small  inequalities  in  the 
road ;  and  as  there  was  a  certain  amount 
of  spring  in  the  wheel  which  eliminated 
much  of  the  vibration. 

However,  with  the  coming  of  the 
small-wheeled  modern  bicycle  in  1886, 
which  threw  cycling  open  to  both  sexes 
and  all  classes,  this  question  of  vibration 
immediately  became  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance and  was  the  direct  cause  of  the 
introduction  of  the  pneumatic  rubber 
tire  in  its  modern,  practical  form.  In 
the  year  1846,  R.  W.  Thompson,  a 
Scotchman,  patented  the  first  pneumatic 
tire.  This  was  a  crude  contrivance  with 
a  leather  cover  bolted  on  to  the  wooden 
rim  of  the  wheel,  but  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  Thompson's  patent  included 
the  rubber  inner  tube  as  used  in  the  mod- 
ern tire.  These  tires  were  used  on  a 
few  carriages  and  were  also  fitted  to  the 
wheels  of  one  of  the  steam  coaches  then 
running  on  the  highways  of  England 
and  Scotland ;  but  Thompson's  invention 
never  met  with  much  support,  proving 
neither  a  practical  nor  a  commercial 
success. 

Many     years     later,      about      1871, 
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Thompson  became  interested  in  road 
steamer  construction.  He  built  several 
heavy  three-wheeled  machines  of  the 
traction  type,  on  which  he  fitted  solid 
rubber  tires  five  inches  thick  and  ten 
inches  wide.  These  were  the  pioneer 
heavy  truck  tires.  The  introduction  of 
the  two-wheeled  velocipede  or  "bone- 
shaker," the  father  of  the  bicycle,  which 
made  its  first  appearance  in  Paris  in 
1864  or  1865,  started  a  demand  for  some 
means  to  minimize  the  excessive  vibra- 
tion to  which  the  rider  was  subjected. 
The  velocipede  had  flat  iron  tires  and 
hickory  wheels — the  front  or  driving 
wheel  somewhat  larger  than  the  hind 
one — and  a  frame  of  solid  iron  sur- 
mounted by  an  iron  saddle  on  a  long 
bow  spring. 

The  rider  found  the  machine  in  very 
truth  a  "bone-shaker,"  and  but  for  the 
coming  of  the  solid  rubber  tire  the  career 
of  the  bicycle  might  have  been  cut  off 
in  its  infancy.  These  first  tires  were 
mere  flat  strips  of  rubber  nailed  on  to 
the  wooden  rim  of  the  wheel.  This  im- 
provement was  made  in  1868  and  was 
suggested  by  one  C.  K.  Bradford,  an 
American. 

A  radical  change  in  bicycle  and  tire 
construction  came  in  with  the  "Phan- 
tom" bicycle,  which  was  exhibited  in 
London  in  1869.  Wood  was  aban- 
doned and  wire-spoked  suspension  wheels 
were  introduced.  Thick,  solid  rubber 
tires  were  vulcanized  on  a  steel  ribbon 
not  quite  meeting  at  the  ends  of  the 
rubber,  and  two  nuts  were  fixed  to  the 
steel  ribbon  near  the  joint  of  the  tire, 
which  were  drawn  together  and  held  to 
the  rim  with  a  right-  and  left-handed 
screw.  This  was  the  first  mechanically 
fastened  solid  tire. 

During  the  twenty  years  which  saw 
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the  rise  and  fall  of  the  old  "ordinary" 
or  high  bicycle  and  the  birth  of  the 
"safety,"  solid  tires — usually  cemented 
on — continued  in  use,  and  it  was  not  un- 
til 1888  that  John  B.  Dunlop,  a  Belfast 
(Ireland)  veterinary,  invented  the  first 
practical  pneumatic  tire,  which  gave  new 
life  to  the  bicycle  and  has  smoothed  the 
way  for  the  luxurious  modern  motor 
car. 

Mr.  Dunlop  made  his  first  pair  of 
tires  for  his  young  son,  who  had  com- 
plained of  the  excessive  vibration  while 
riding  his  small  bicycle  over  the  stone 
pavements  of  Belfast.  His  first  rim  was 
a  circular  piece  of  wood  from  a  round 


PHANTOM      MECHANICALLY  FASTENED 
SOLID  TIRE,   1869 

cheese  box;  the  air  tube  was  made  of 
sheet  rubber  joined  up  with  solution ; 
around  the  tube  was  wrapped  a  canvas 
bag,  the  sides  of  which  overlapped  and 
were  "solutioned"  around  the  rim.  Over 
all  was  fitted  a  strip  of  rubber,  serving 
as  a  cover  and  taking  the  wear  of  the 
road. 

This  primitive  tire  was  inflated  with 
a  football  pump,  and  although  it  was 
neither  of  comely  appearance  nor  fin- 
ished with  mechanical  accuracy,  it  en- 
abled the  inventor's  son  to  ride  easily 
over  the  cobblestones  and  to  outdistance 
boys  of  twice  his  strength  who  used  the 
solid  tires  then  in  vogue. 

In  June,  1888,  Dunlop  patented  his 
invention  and  soon  enlisted  the  support 
of  a  firm  of  Belfast  cycle  agents — Edlin 
&  Sinclair — who  assisted  him  in  his  fur- 
ther experiments  and  made  machines 
suitable  for  the  new  tires. 


TORTION    OF    ORIGINAL    TIRE    INVENTED 
BY  THOMPSON  IN  1846 

Although  primarily  intended  to  abol- 
ish vibration,  it  was  soon  discovered  that 
the  pneumatic  tire  materially  increased 
speed  and  racing  men  began  to  evince 
an  interest  in  it.  It  struck  its  first  heavy 
blow,  however,  at  the  Belfast  College 
Sports  in  May,  1889.  The  biggest  man 
in  Belfast,  the  captain  of  his  club,  was 
"Bill"  Hume,  and  Dunlop  induced  him, 
after  much  persuasion,  to  mount  a  pneu- 
matic-tire bicycle  in  the  college  races. 
When  Hume  came  to  the  mark  he  was 
greeted  with  derision  and  all  kinds  of 
witty  remarks  were  aimed  at  both  him- 
self and  the  tires.  However,  he  fin- 
ished sixty  yards  ahead  of  the  fastest 
men  in  Belfast! 

Soon  after  this  a  team  of  Irish  racing 
men  invaded  England  with  the  new  tire 
and  swept  everything  before  them. 
From  that  time  on  the  success  of  the 
pneumatic  grew  and  every  cycle  maker 
with  any  inventive 
talent  immediately 
set  out  to  perfect  a 
tire  of  his  own  in 
order  to  get  around 
the  Dunlop  device, 
for  by  this  time 
Henry  DuCros,  a 
Dublin  merchant, 
had  secured  control 
of  the  tire  and  had 
organized  a  com- 
pany to  promote  it.  He  eventually  or- 
ganized a  ten-million-dollar  controlling 
company  which  established  Dunlop  agen- 
cies all  over  the  world. 

The  first  detachable  pneumatic  tire 
to  be  offered  to  the  public  was  the 
Clincher,  invented  by  W.  E.  Bartlett, 
an  American  resident  in  Scotland.     Mr. 
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ORIGINAL   DUNLOP,    1888 

Bartlett  patented  his  invention  in  Octo- 
ber, 1890.  It  consisted  of  a  steel  rim 
with  slightly  upturned  edges,  an  arch 
of  canvas-lined  rubber  as  a  cover  and  an 
inner  tube  of  rubber  and  canvas — the 
canvas  to  prevent  the  tube  distending 
more  than  was  necessary  to  press  the 
edges  of  the  cover  against  the  rim  and  so 
hold  the  tire  in  position  by  pressure. 
A  little  later  the  Dunlop  Company 
brought  out  their  wired-on  double-tube 
detachable  tire,  which  was  also  held  on 
by  pressure  against  the  rim.  These  tires 
are  still  made  in  nearly  their  original 
form,  and  have  always  held  a  leading 
position  in  England. 

The  Boothroyd   (1890)   was  the  first 
single-tube  tire  to  be  produced  in  Eng- 
land.    Its    radical    points    of    difference 
from  the  Dunlop,  no 
less     than     its     un- 
doubted    excellence, 
procured     for    it    a 
certain     amount     of 
popularity.     Almost 
at  the  same  time  ex- 
periments were  con- 
ducted in  the  Unit- 
ed States  by  P.  W. 
dunlop  wired-       T  i  1 1  i  n  g  h  ast,   of 
ON  tire,  1891        Providence,     R.     I., 


who  invented  types  of  single  tube  and 
puncture  tread  tires. 

When  in  1891  the  Pope  Manufac- 
turing Company  looked  around  for  a 
pneumatic  tire  for  their  Columbia  bi- 
cycle and  selected  the  single-tube  type, 
Boothroyd  and  not  Tillinghast  was  in 
their  minds.  The  tire  they  produced  in 
1892  was  generally  known  as  a  Booth- 
royd. It  appeared,  however,  that  Til- 
linghast had  made  application  for  a  pat- 
ent on  his  single-tube  tire  as  early  as 
November,  1890.  His  application  be- 
ing several  times  rejected,  he  finally  ob- 
tained a  patent  on  May  23,  1893.  In 
supporting  his  claims  Tillinghast  proved 
that  he  had  invented  his  tire  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1890.  Consequently  his  tire 
antedated  the  Boothroyd  by  a  small 
margin. 

Col.  Albert  A.  Pope,  with  his  usual 
foresight,  acquired 
the  Tillinghast  pat- 
ents and  brought 
out  the  Columbia 
single  tube,  now  the 
well  -  known  Hart- 
ford tire.  He  or- 
ganized the  Hart- 
ford Rubber  Works, 
which,  in  addition 
to  the  Columbia 
tire,  manufactured 
the  Dunlop  under 
license  from  the 
Dunlop  Company, 
and  also  the  Turner  solid  tire. 

It  seems  that  the  first  air  tire  pat- 
ent in  this  country  was  granted  to  one 
Thomas,  but  was  not  made  use  of  until 
1892,  when  the  Geo.  R.  Bidwell  Cycle 
Company  brought  out  the  Bidwell- 
Thomas  tire.  It  was  of  the  old  wrapped 
Dunlop  variety  and   did   not  last  long. 

In  1892  the  Gormuly  &  Jeffery  Com- 
pany, who  then  made  the  Rambler  bi- 
cycles and  who  now  produce  the  Ram- 
bler automobile,  introduced  the  G.  &  J. 
corrugated  clincher  tire.  Then  came 
Palmer's  single-tube,  the  first  of  the 
diagonally  wrapped  thread  type,  which 
reduced  the  weight  and  made  a  faster 
and  more  resilient  tire.  It  was,  and  is 
still,  a  popular  tire  with  American  rac- 
ing cyclists. 

The  Morgan  &  Wright  double  tube, 
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ORIGINAL 
CLINCHER,  1890, 
INVENTED  BY 
W.    E.      BARTLETT 


with  a  laced-up  opening  in  the  casing, 
through  which  the  inner  tube  was  with- 
drawn for  repairing  punctures,  was  also 
one  of  the  most  successful  bicycle  tires 
brought  out  at  that  time. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  although 
the  air  tire  had  been  introduced  in  the 
United  States  in  1890,  it  was  for  some 
time  received  cautiously  and  was  much 
questioned.  We  had  at  first  many  va- 
rieties of  the  cushion  tire,  which  was 
practically  a  solid  tire  with  a  hollow 
core.  The  cushion 
tire  proved  to  have 
much  less  resiliency 
than  the  pneumatic ; 
but  cost  less  and 
was  more  reliable 
than  the  early  air 
tire.  At  this  time 
the  fitting  of  pneu- 
matic tires  to  a  bi- 
cycle entailed  an  ex- 
tra cost  of  twenty- 
five  up  to  fifty  dol- 
lars. 

The  following 
prophetic  editorial  note,  which  appeared 
in  the  June,  1892,  number  of  The 
Outing  Magazine,  expressed  trie  gen- 
eral sentiment  of  the  cyclists: 

"By  and  by  a  solid-tired  safety  will 
be  a  curiosity,  and  later  on  still  the 
pneumatic  will  probably  shove  every 
other  kind  of  tire  to  the  wall.  Of 
course,  the  year  1892  is  to  be  a  test  as 
to  the  permanent  success  of  the  pneu- 
matic tire.  On  the  general  result  the 
question  'to  be  or 
not  to  be'  will  be 
settled.  As  in  all 
cases  of  this  kind  it 
will  be  the  survival 
of  the  fittest;  but  as 
my  faith  in  the  ulti- 
mate success  of  the 
compressed  air  prin- 
ciples is  of  the 
strongest  kind  I 
have  not  much  fear 
for  the  result." 
For  several  years  preceding  the  intro- 
duction of  the  pneumatic  tire  Daimler 
had  been  experimenting  with  his  inter- 
nal combustion  engine  and  had  built  a 
few  successful  machines  which  were  the 
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forerunners  of  the  Panhard  car.  Daim- 
ler and  Benz  in  Germany,  Peugeot,  De 
Dion,  and  others  in  France,  and  Seldon, 
Duryea,  Winton  and  Haynes  in  the 
United  States,  were  all  working  on  the 
motor-vehicle  idea  and  were  building 
more  or  less  successful  machines.  The 
motorcycle  was  also  in  the  early  stages 
of  its  development;  in  fact,  Daimler's 
first  machine  was  a  wooden  bicycle  with 
a  single-cylinder  engine  mounted  be- 
tween the  wheels  and  driving  the  rear 
wheel  by  means  of  a  belt  as  in  the  mod- 
ern motorcycle. 

In  this  country  steam  and  electric 
vehicles  wTere  further  advanced  and  bet- 
ter understood  than  the  gasoline.  At 
one  of  the  earliest  race  meetings,  held  at 
Providence,  R.  I.,  in  1896,  the  electrics 
made  faster  time  than  the  gasoline  cars. 

As  was  the  case  with  the  bicycle  mak- 
ers, the  first  motor-car  builders  were 
chary  of  the  pneumatic  and  experiment- 
ed with  many  varieties  of  solid  and  cush- 
ion tires,  none  of  which  proving  satisfac- 
tory, they  turned  to  the  pneumatic, 
adopting  the  single-tube  bicycle  tire. 
Although  these  tires  proved  fairly  satis- 
factory for  the  light, 
low  -  powered  ma- 
chines of  the  day, 
they  would  not 
stand  up  under  the 
later  heavier  and 
faster  cars.  The  tires 
were  then  made 
heavier  and  larger; 
but  the  manufactur- 
ers soon  found  that  dunlop  detach- 
to   keep    pace    with  able,  1900 
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the  ever-increasing  size,  weight  and 
speed  of  the  automobile  they  must  pro- 
duce a  tire  built  to  withstand  the  vastly 
greater  stresses  put  upon  it. 

The  makers  now  turned  back  to  the 
original  Dunlop  and  Clincher  detach- 
able tires  as  more  suited  to  their  needs 
and  began  to  develop  a  distinct  type  of 
automobile  tire.  The  wired-on  or  Dun- 
lop tire,  which  has  developed  into  the 
straight  side  tire  of  the  present  day,  was 
enlarged  and  strengthened  and  put  upon 
the  market  by  its 
makers,  the  Hart- 
ford Rubber  Com- 
pany. At  about  the 
same  time  the  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Company 
brought  out  their 
Goodrich  clincher, 
which  was  the  first 
American  tire  of 
this  type  to  be  made 
for  automobile  serv- 


GOODYEAR  DE- 
TACHABLE TIRE, 
1902.  GERM  OF 
DEMOUNTABLE 
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ice. 

At  the  first  Auto- 
mobile Show,  which 
was  held  in  connec- 
tion with  the  an- 
nual Cycle  Show, 
Madison  Square  Garden,  in  January, 
1899,  three  makers  exhibited  five  elec- 
tric and  two  gasoline  vehicles,  and  the 
Diamond  Rubber  Company  made  the 
only  showing  of  pneumatic  and  solid 
automobile  tires.     In  November,   1900, 


GOODRICH    FIRST   DETACHABLE   CLINCH- 
ER AUTOMOBILE  TIRE  IN  AMERICA, 
1900 


FISK    DETACHABLE    AUTOMOBILE    TIRE, 
1903,     FIRST     MECHANICALLY     DE- 
TACHABLE   TIRE    IN    AMERICA 

the  first  exclusive  Automobile  Show  was 
held  in  the  "Garden."  Thirty-three 
automobile  makers  showed  their  wares 
and  the  number  of  tire  exhibitors  had 
jumped  to  eight,  nearly  all  showing 
single-tube  pneumatic  and  solid  tires. 

During  the  next  two  years  most  of 
the  tire  manufacturers  dropped  the 
single-tube  and  were  making  double- 
tube  detachable  tires  only. 

The  records  of  the  Patent  Office  at 
that  time  indicated  that  many  minds 
were  busy  in  the  perfecting  of  mechan- 
ically attached  tires. 

The  Fisk  quick  detachable  tire  of 
1903  was  the  first  of  this  type.  It  in- 
troduced the  removable  side  rings,  lock- 
ing the  edge  of  the  tire  to  the  rim. 
Many  varieties  of  the  mechanically  at- 
tached tire  were  soon  brought  out  and 
of  late  years  the  quick  demountable  rim 
has  been  rapidly  developed. 

Some  time  in  the  early  stages  of  auto- 
mobile construction  the  motorist  discov- 
ered the  side  slip  or  "skidding"  bugbear, 
which  led  some  makers  to  adopt  bicycle 
tires  having  anti-skid  studs  or  corruga- 
tions on  their  treads,  but  they  were  not 
suitable  for  the  greater  weight  and 
speed  of  the  automobile. 

The  makers,  after  working  some  years 
to  minimize  this  evil,  have  evolved  many 
very  efficient  types  of  non-skid  treads. 
The  recent  rapid  development  of  the 
commercial  car  and  the  motorcycle  has 
made  new  demands  on  the  ingenuity  of 
the    tire    makers.      The    aeroplane   also 
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must  be  rubber  shod,  which  calls  for  a 
tire  of  special  construction. 

Even  with  all  these  uses  of  the  rub- 
ber tire  in  mind  the  actual  figures  indi- 
cating the  magni- 
tude of  this  young 
industry  are  no  less 
than  astounding.  Of 
the  40,000  tons  of 
raw  rubber  import- 
ed yearly  by  the 
United  States  fully 
one-half  is  used  in 
tire  construction,  ac- 
cording to  a  reliable 
authority.  For  the 
year  1911  the  gross 
value  of  the  finished 
product — all  the  tires  made  in  one  year 
in  this  country — was,  in  round  figures. 


CUSHION 
AUTOMOBILE 


in  concerns  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  rubber  tires  is  estimated  conserva- 
tively at  $400,000,000.  And  this,  be 
it  remembered,  is  an  industry  which  is 
practically  not  over 
a  decade  in  age  and 
which  has  experi- 
enced by  far  the 
greater  part  of  its 
growth  in  the  latter 
half  of  that  short 
period !  No  wonder 
that  the  great  rub- 
ber companies,  fear- 
ful of  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  natural 
rubber  supply  of  the 
earth,     are     setting 

their    chemists    to    find    some    synthetic 
method  of  producing  this  tremendously 


TYPE      OF      SOLID 

AUTOMOBILE 

TIRE 


$10,000,000,   while   the  capital   tied   up      important  modern  commodity. 
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N  these  days  of  meteoric  speed  on 
land  and  sea  and  even  in  the  air, 
which  the  gasolene  engine  has 
made  possible,  it  has  become  cus- 
tomary to  look  upon  the  humble 
-*^  bicycle  as  a  past  number.  Such  in- 
deed it  is  insofar  as  pure  speed  is  con- 
cerned ;  yet  the  bicycle  has  one  claim  to 
distinction  which  has  never  been  taken 
from  it  by  any  other  invention  of  man — 
it  is  the  swiftest  and  most  easily  pro- 
pelled vehicle  on  earth  which  is  driven 
by  the  operator's  own  energy  without  the 
aid  of  external  forces,  either  natural  or 
mechanical. 

There  is  at  present  in  sight  a  vague 
possibility  of  a  man-driven  aeroplane 
— aviette,  as  they  call  the  idea  (one 
can  hardly  call  it  a  machine  yet), 
in  France — but  all  the  experiments  so 
far  with  this  style  of  flyer  have  indicated 
a  pitiful  feebleness  on  the  part  of  man 
in  his  endeavor  to  imitate  the  birds  after 
the  fashion  of  Icarius.  Meantime  the 
bicycle  stands  alone  as  the  only  device 
enabling  man  to  rival  engine-driven 
transportation  systems. 


As  far  back  as  1879  one  Herbert  L. 
Cortis,  an  Englishman,  riding  a  60-inch 
high-wheel  or  "ordinary"  bicycle  cov- 
ered a  mile  in  2  minutes  47  4-5  seconds, 
a  record  which  becomes  phenomenal 
when  one  learns  that  the  race  was  held 
upon  a  loose  dirt  running-track.  With 
the  coming  of  the  safety  and  pneumatic 
tires  racing  speed  took  a  great  jump,  un- 
til by  the  aid  of  a  wind  shield  on  a 
motor  car  to  do  away  with  "head  re- 
sistance" a  speed  of  60  miles  an  hour 
became  no  remarkable  feat. 

While  phenomenal  individuals  may 
arise  from  time  to  time  to  lower  cycling 
records  by  a  fraction  of  a  second,  it  is 
probably  that  as  a  racing  machine  the 
bicycle  reached  practically  its  highest 
possible  development  some  years  ago. 
Recent  progress  has  been  more  in  the 
direction  of  providing  an  easily  driven 
machine  at  moderate  speeds  for  the  use 
of  the  many  persons  who  cling  to  this 
practical  and  inexpensive  means  of 
shortening  distances  and  gaining  a  need- 
ful amount  of  healthy  exercise,  both  at 
the  same  time. 


THE  CITY  WOODSMAN 


By    ROBERT    E.    PINKERTON 

Send  your  path  is  clear  before  you  when  the  old  Spring  fret  comes 
o'er  you,  and  the  red  gods  call  for  you!" — Kipling 


"yE  is  in  your  city — in  every 
city — is  the  city  woods- 
man. Perhaps  you  don't 
happen  to  know  him,  but, 
likely  as  not,  he  is  in  the 
office  next  to  yours,  or  he 
lives  in  the  same  block.  If  you  don't 
know  him  you  have  missed  something. 

For  almost  without  exception  he  is  a 
fine  fellow,  big  and  broad,  wholesome 
and  straightforward.  He  has  been  in  the 
silent  places,  has  absorbed  the  spirit  of 
the  wilderness,  has  acquired  the  phil- 
osophy of  the  woods — a  philosophy 
which  the  man  who  dwells  only  in  cities 
never  can  acquire. 

Perhaps  you  know  some  of  these  city 
woodsmen,  know  them  intimately  enough 
to  get  their  point  of  view.  More  prob- 
ably you  know  them  only  well  enough  to 
fail  to  understand,  to  be  bored.  If  the 
latter  is  true  you  are  to  be  pitied,  for 
the  city  woodsman  gets  something  out 
of  life  that  you,  with  your  skyscraper 
horizon,  your  cosmopolitan  provincialism 
(not  a  paradox  if  it  does  sound  like  one), 
can  never  know. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  to  discuss  here 
the  rod  and  reel  "crank"  whose  enthu- 
siasm in  snaring  a  giant  muskie  precludes 
the  possibility  of  his  seeing  or  under- 
standing a  northern  sunset ;  the  city  duck 
hunter  who  dashes  from  his  office  for  the 
station  to  get  out  to  his  clubhouse  and 
into  a  blind  in  time  for  the  evening  shoot- 
ing and  who  talks  continually  of  choke 
bores,  patterns  and  doubles  but  never 
sees  the  wonderfully  clear  reflection  of 
a  hill  in  a  quiet  bit  of  water — nor  yet  the 
man  who  shoots  at  the  traps  each  Satur- 
day, or  even  who  goes  each  fall  to  north- 
ern Wisconsin,  Michigan,  New  York  or 
Maine  to  get  his  buck,  and  who  talks 
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of  muzzle  velocity,  trajectory,  penetra- 
tion, smashing  power  and  still  hunting 
methods  but  never  of  the  wonderful,  si- 
lent beauty  of  the  pine  woods  the  clear 
morning  after  a  wet  snow. 

No,  your  city  woodsman  is  different, 
although  you,  nevertheless,  may  con- 
sider him  a  crank.  As  a  rule,  he  owns  a 
shotgun,  a  rifle  and  rod  and  reel.  But 
he  hunts  to  see  rather  than  to  kill,  sel- 
dom fishes  except  for  food.  To  him 
the  woods  do  not  mean  only  killing — a 
full  creel  or  record  bass.  He  enjoys 
bringing  down  a  deer,  he  is  supremely 
happy  when  his  shotgun  so  suddenly 
terminates  the  express-train  speed  of  a 
mallard,  he  knows  the  thrill  that  comes 
only  when  a  "muskie"  strikes.  He  gets 
all  that,  but  more. 

To  him  a  northern  sunset  is  a  per- 
petual challenge.  Through  and  beneath 
the  flaming  colors  in  sky  and  water  he 
has  felt  and  understood  the  coldness,  the 
relentlessness,  the  defiance  of  the  north- 
land.  For  him  there  has  been  supreme 
contentment  in  the  full-stomached  weari- 
ness which  ends  a  day-long  paddle.  He 
has  had  a  rare  thrill  as  he  battled  across 
a  tumbling,  crashing  lake  where  a  slip 
of  the  paddle  meant  the  end.  He  has 
felt  the  joy  of  danger  as  his  quick,  short 
stroke  swirled  the  canoe's  bow  from  the 
jagged,  hidden  rock  in  the  midst  of  the 
rushing  rapids.  He  has  known  the  pleas- 
ure which  comes  only  to  a  true  artist 
when  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness  his 
skill  with  pot  and  pan  has  converted  a 
limited  assortment  of  coarse,  raw  mate- 
rial into  a  satisfying  meal. 

To  the  city  woodsman  the  possibilities 
of  the  woods  are  infinite  because  he  has 
the  broad  vision.  To  him  the  wilder- 
ness translates  itself  in  innumerable  ways. 
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For  him  it  has  a  bigger,  broader  meaning. 

Who  is  this  city  woodsman?  He 
may  be  most  any  one  in  a  large  or  a 
small  city.  In  a  Chicago  office  building 
devoted  almost  entirely  to  physicians' 
offices  there  is  a  group  of  doctors  who, 
when  they  meet,  seldom  speak  of  any- 
thing except  the  woods,  who  are  con- 
tinually running  into  each  other's  offices 
with  new  ideas,  new  information,  new 
pieces  of  equipment. 

One  of  them  has  spent  his  summer 
vacation  in  the  north  woods  nearly  every 
year  of  the  last  twenty-five — and  he  still 
goes.  Another  in  the  last  fifteen  years 
has  spent  one  to  two  months  each  sum- 
mer in  the  Canadian  wilds.  There  is 
not  one  of  the  innumerable  canoe  routes 
between  Ottawa  and  Nipigon  that  he 
cannot  describe  in  detail,  the  advantages 
of  which  he  cannot  tell.  He  has  as  com- 
plete a  set  of  maps  of  the  great  Canadian 
wilderness  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain,  and 
he  has  figured  out  canoe  trips  to  all  parts 
of  the  north  end  of  our  continent,  one 
extending  to  the  mouth  of  the  MacKen- 
zie  River  in  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

And  woodslore!  Few  old  woodsmen 
could  tell  him  anything.  Not  that  he  be- 
lieves he  knows  everything,  for  his  thirst 
for  information,  for  knowledge  of  new 
places  and  new  equipment  is  unsatiable. 
But  his  scientific  mind  has  enabled  him 
to  sift  essentials  from  the  varied  informa- 
tion and  experiences  gained  on  many 
trips  from  many  guides  and  woodsmen. 
He  knows  the  woods,  its  ways  and 
methods. 

Most  of  the  spare  time  in  the  ten  or 
eleven  months  this  man  spends  in  the  city 
he  dreams,  thinks,  talks  of  the  woods,  of 
next  year's  trip,  of  this  new  piece  of 
equipment.  The  discovery  of  a  new 
waterproof  tent  material  is  an  event,  the 
remodeling  of  a  military  rifle  and  the  de- 
livery by  the  expressman  of  the  beauti- 
ful, finished  weapon  is  an  occasion  which 
means  calling  in  one's  friends  and  a 
small-hour  discussion  of  guns,  canoes, 
trips,  tents,  clothing,  condensed  foods, 
cooking  utensils  and  endless  kindred 
things.  Weekly  visits  are  paid  to  his 
favorite  sporting  goods  store,  his  library 
table  is  covered  with  copies  of  every  out- 
of-doors  magazine,  his  book-shelves  are 
filled  with  works  on  woods-craft. 


This  man  has  a  small  boy  who  is 
destined  to  spend  much  of  his  vacation 
time  in  the  forest,  on  the  lakes  and 
streams.  His  father's  ambition  is  to 
have  the  boy  know  at  fifteen  what  the 
man  knows  at  forty.  This  knowledge  is 
not  to  be  instilled  for  itself  alone,  but 
for  what  it  will  bring  in  the  paddle- 
developed  muscles  of  the  lad,  in  the 
germless  life  in  the  forest,  in  the  full, 
tanned  cheeks  of  health. 

And  the  boy  will  be  taught  the  ways 
of  the  woods  not  only  for  his  physical 
welfare  but  for  the  broadening,  human- 
izing influence  of  the  silent  forest,  of  the 
broad  lakes  and  rushing  rivers,  to  instill 
in  his  growing  mind  and  heart  a  free- 
dom of  thought  and  a  wholesomeness  of 
sentiment  which  the  city  cramps  out  of 
its  children.  How  many  boys  do  you 
know  who  will  be  so  fortunate  ? 

Do  not  think  that  this  "craze,"  as  some 
would  call  it,  has  interfered  with  this 
man's  work.  He  has  been  an  unusually 
successful  physician  who  stands  near  the 
top.  He  is  free  to  admit  that,  with  him, 
the  northland  is  a  hobby,  and,  strange  as 
it  may  seem  coming  from  a  physician, 
this  man's  wish,  facetiously  expressed  but 
half  seriously  considered  is  that  some 
day  he  may  become  tubercular  and  be 
compelled  to  go  to  the  woods  for  the 
remainder  of  his  days! 

Such  a  wish  is  not  uncommon  among 
physicians,  although  it  always  is  ex- 
pressed jokingly.  They  desire  the  excuse 
to  go  but  do  not  quite  dare  to  base  so 
radical  a  step  on  their  mere  wishes. 
Their  dream  is  a  cabin  in  the  forest,  and 
were  it  not  that  convention  binds  them 
so  closely  there  are  many  who  would 
pack  up  and  go  to-morrow. 

While  probably  a  larger  percentage  of 
physicians  are  lovers  of  the  north  woods 
than  of  any  other  profession,  the  city 
woodsman  may  be  found  in  any  line  of 
metropolitan  endeavor.  A  Chicago  real 
estate  man  spent  all  his  spare  time  for 
two  weeks  investigating  and  becoming 
enthusiastic  over  a  new  canoe  and  a  new 
camping  blanket. 

There  is  an  Indiana  manufacturer 
who  has  so  arranged  his  business  that  in 
a  few  years  he  will  be  free  for  five  or 
six  months  in  every  twelve.  He  is  plan- 
ning to  spend  most  of  that  time  on  Cana- 
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dian  rivers  and  lakes.  Even  now  he 
spends  from  two  to  three  months  each 
year  at  his  camp  in  northern  Wisconsin 
or  makes  six-weeks'  trips  through  a  Can- 
adian wilderness.  This  man's  wife  is 
more  enthusiastic  about  forest  life  than 
her  husband.  Before  Christmas  she  be- 
gins to  make  plans  for  the  trip  of  the 
following  summer.  She  swings  a  paddle 
and  can  carry  fifty  pounds  across  a  short 
portage. 

In  a  large  city  in  the  Middle  West 
there  are  a  physician,  a  trust  company 
president  and  a  designing  engineer  in  a 
large  manufacturing  concern  who  an- 
nually spend  a  month  traversing  the 
Canadian  woods.  They  take  with  them 
their  sons  and  their  sons'  friends,  boys  of 
fifteen  to  eighteen,  and  each  year  they 
seek  a  new  route,  each  time  a  little  far- 
ther into  the  wilderness. 

This  trip  is  of  exceptional  value  to  the 
boys.  A  diary  is  kept  and  complete  data 
on  geological,  zoological  and  botanical 
observations  are  tabulated  at  the  end  of 
the  trip.  The  whole  is  typewritten  and 
bound  in  large  volumes,  illustrated  with 
one  to  two  hundred  excellent  photo- 
graphs. A  fire  arm  is  never  taken  on 
these  trips,  although  they  are  in  one  of 
the  greatest  game  districts  on  the  con- 
tinent. 

In  another  large  Middle  Western  city 
is  a  jurist  who,  in  summer,  is  accustomed 
to  doff  the  black  robe  quickly  on  Fri- 
day afternoons  and  hurry  to  the  station 
to  join  his  daughter  or  a  friend.  A 
couple  of  hours  on  the  train,  and  they 
leave  the  soft  chairs  of  the  parlor  car 
for  the  cane  seats  of  the  judge's  canoe, 
and  start  down  the  St.  Croix  River. 
They  make  camp  at  supper  time.  The 
next  day,  and  until  Sunday  afternoon, 
they  paddle  down  the  stream.  A  con- 
venient railroad  takes  them  back  to  the 
city  and  the  week's  work. 

Last  summer  the  writer  was  fortunate 
to  travel  for  three  days  with  the  judge 
after  a  chance  meeting  at  a  common 
camping  place.     In  the  bow  of  his  canoe 


was  a  college  freshman,  an  excellent 
canoeman.  The  first  day  the  writer 
drew  aside  at  the  head  of  the  most  vicious 
bit  of  white  water  in  the  turbulent  St. 
Croix. 

But  the  judge's  canoe  did  not  falter, 
and,  though  it  was  tossed  and  spun  in 
the  churning  w7ater,  passed  through  in 
safety.  The  next  canoe,  containing  a 
merchant  and  another  college  student, 
was  lifted  high  in  the  air,  turned  over, 
and  its  occupants  and  their  duffle  spilled 
into  the  boiling  water. 

After  that  performance  the  judge's 
stock  went  up  100  points,  for  his  coolness 
and  skill  were  exceptional.  But  that 
night,  around  the  campfire,  the  fresh- 
man confessed  to  the  writer  that  he  had 
by  strong  strokes  of  his  paddle  drawn 
the  judge  into  the  rapids  and  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  avoid  them  or 
reconnoiter  before  making  the  swift 
dash.  But,  although  forced  so  unexpect- 
edly into  the  rapids,  the  judge  never  said 
a  word.  In  seven  miles  of  continuous 
white  water  the  next  day  his  skill  with 
the  paddle  carried  him  through  without 
a  mishap. 

And  so  you  will  find  them  if  you  look, 
and  you  are  fortunate  if  you  can  count  a 
city  woodsman  among  your  friends.  He 
is  to  be  found  near  you.  If  you  don't 
know  him,  look  him  up.  He  has  the 
freshness  of  the  open  spaces,  the  whole- 
someness  of  the  man  who  knows  and 
loves  the  forest. 

And,  unless  you  are  cramped  and 
bound  by  the  city,  unless  your  vision  is 
distorted,  your  muscles  wasted  by  the 
taxi  or  the  trolley,  try  being  a  city  woods- 
man. It  will  open  a  new  world  for 
you.  You  will  understand  the  delight 
in  spending  six  months  planning  and 
preparing  for  a  three  weeks'  trip,  you 
will  learn  to  love  the  forest  and  its  ways. 
You  will  come  to  feel  the  challenge  in 
the  cold,  flaming  sunset  on  a  Canadian 
lake.  Once  you  come  under  the  spell 
you  are  lost — or  won.  And  you  will 
never  regret  it. 
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II 

THE    STATUS    AND    TENDENCIES    OF    AMERICAN 
FENCING,  WITH  A  FEW  LESSONS  FROM  ABROAD 


OW  does  America  stand 
in  fencing,  as  compared 
with  other  countries,  and 
what  are  her  chief  needs 
to-day  Let  us  begin  our 
inquiry  with  a  second 
glance  at  the  epee  or  duelling-sword, 
with  which,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the 
former  paper,  nearly  all  competitions 
except  those  for  sabre  are  now  fought 
out  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe. 

In  one   important   respect   we  do  not 
appreciate    duelling-sword    play    in    this 


country,  as  practically  all  our  competi- 
tions, including  those  for  the  champion- 
ships, are  "pulled  off"  indoors  on  the 
regular  fencing-strip  which  is  generally 
far  too  short,  being  measured  for  the 
foil.  Now,  an  epee  competition  is  meant 
to  be  the  exact  imitation  of  a  real  duel, 
with  the  exception,  of  course,  that  the 
button  or  the  false  point  replaces  the 
real,  naked  end  of  the  blade.  The  con- 
ditions are  therefore  made  as  near  those 
obtaining  in  a  serious  meeting  as  possible. 
If  the  weather  permits  the  bouts  take 
place  outdoors  on  a  hard  gravel  walk, 
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and  ordinary  street-shoes  are  worn.  For 
example,  in  London  the  foil  and  sabre 
championships  take  place  together  in- 
doors in  early  spring,  but  the  epee  cham- 
pionships, both  individual  and  team  as 
well  as  international  meets,  are  held  on 
one  of  the  walks  in  the  lovely  garden 
of  the  Royal  Botanical  Society,  or  that 
of  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  are  apt  to  be 
the  occasions  of  society  gatherings.  In 
America  this  is  hardly  possible,  since 
there  is  no  London  and  no  Paris  here  to 
form  the  great  center  of  the  country, 
and  moreover  fencing  takes  a  long  siesta 
in  summer  with  us,  though  the  Fencers 
Club  in  New  York  keeps  open  three 
days  in  the  week.  Right  here  is  the 
place  to  suggest  that  the  managers  of 
some  of  our  great  casinos  should  offer 
opportunities  to  fencers  for  duelling- 
sword  play  during  the  summer.  There 
is  no  reason  why  such  contests  should 
not  prove  as  interesting  to  Americans  as 
to  English  men  and  women  or  those  of 
the  Continent,  and  they  should  form 
an  agreeable  variety  in  the  sports  of  the 
season.  Not  only  that,  but  in  case  the 
sport  became  popular  some  of  our  fenc- 
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ing  masters  would  not  be  forced  to  rest 
the  whole  summer  without  employment. 
We  need  only  remind  ourselves  of  the 
French  summer  watering  places  in  every 
one  of  which  a  salle-d 'armes ,  and  often 
several,  offer  the  fencer  the  chance  to 
keep  in  condition.  Fencing  tournaments, 
too,  are  often  arranged  by  the  manage- 
ment of  the  casinos  or  by  the  municipali- 
ties themselves. 

American  epee-play  is  handicapped  in 
yet  another  way,  casually  mentioned 
above:  the  length  of  the  strips  of  lin- 
oleum used.  These,  being  made  prima- 
rily for  foil,  are  usually  only  twenty  feet 
long;  so  that  should  a  contestant  retreat1 
beyond  that  he  gets  on  to  the  bare  and 
slippery  floor.  In  fact  many  fencing- 
rooms  are  too  short  anyhow  to  afford 
the  necessary  length  of  terrain,  which 
should  be  at  least  forty-five  feet  behind 
each  man,  or  ninety  feet  altogether — the 
length  called  for  by  the  Olympic  rules. 
The  great  advantage  of  holding  epee 
meets  in  the  open  air  is  obvious;  and 
quite  as  clear  is  the  conclusion  that,  un- 
less there  is  plenty  of  room  behind  each 
fencer  his  work  must  partake  more  of 
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the  foil  than  the  duelling-sword.  He 
stands  up  too  much  to  his  man — the 
method  resulting,  especially  in  the  case 
of  a  poor  epeeist  as  one  contestant,  too 
often  in  a  coup-double  or  double  hit. 

Here  again  is  emphasized  the  differ- 
ence between  foil  and  epee  work.  If  a 
poor  fencer  is  pitted  against  a  good  one 
in  foil  the  expert  will  not  find  the  slight- 
est difficulty  in  defeating  him,  for  prac- 
tically all  of  the  awkward  thrusts  of 
the  duffer  will  be  easily  parried  so  that 
they  will  not  endanger  the  proper  and 
legitimate  target — the  body  and  upper 
arm.  But  the  duffer  will  be  very  apt  to 
hit  the  good  man  foul  time  and  time 
again,  and  the  expert  will  not  mind  be- 
cause he  keeps  his  parries  restricted  to 
narrow  movements  in  order  to  conserve 
time  and  power.  A  hit  on  his  leg  or 
mask  is  merely  a  foul  hit  and  does  not 
count.  Mark,  however,  what  happens 
in  epee  under  like  circumstances.  The 
good  man  cannot  afford  to  let  the  poor 
one  come  within  striking  distance,  be- 
cause, though  he  may  hit  him  in  better 
style,  nevertheless  some  wild  stab  of  his 


awkward  opponent  may  reach  him  at  the 
same  time  and  the  judges  will  say  that 
both  are  hit,  for  in  epee  (i.  e.,  in  a  duel) 
a  beautiful  lunge  that  passes  through 
the  adversary's  shoulder  does  less  damage 
than  a  wild  stab  that  happens  to  go 
through  the  expert's  jugular  vein!  And 
the  frantic  rushes  of  an  untrained  man 
are  disconcerting  even  to  the  coolest  of 
champions.  Many  a  good  fencer  who 
gives  a  perfect  account  of  himself  so 
long  as  his  opponent  employs  the  classic 
methods  to  which  he  is  accustomed  is 
utterly  at  sea  when  face  to  face  with  a 
"rusher"  upon  whose  movements  no  de- 
pendence can  be  placed.  And  if  this  is 
notoriously  true  in  foil  fencing,  how 
much  more  must  it  obtain  in  epee? 
There  is  not  a  fencer  of  experience  who 
cannot  remember  many  instances  of  the 
poor  man  scoring.  For  example,  if  I 
remember  aright  General  Boulanger, 
though  by  no  means  an  expert,  was  as 
an  old  soldier  a  much  better  fencer  than 
his  older  antagonist,  Floquet.  Never- 
theless the  latter  by  merely  thrusting  out 
wildly  on  one  of  the   General's  rather 
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impetuous  attacks  ran  his  opponent 
through  the  neck,  very  nearly  killing 
him.  Therefore  in  epee  you  must  be 
able  to  retreat  ad  libitum  before  a  wild 
or  awkward  antagonist,  and  for  that  you 
must  have  plenty  of  room  behind  you. 
A  wag  has  suggested  that  the  best  form 
for  a  duelling-ground  in  a  fight  with 
such  a  rusher  would  be  a  circle,  so  that 
one  could  continually  keep  out  of  dis- 
tance, and  patiently  await  the  proper 
opportunity! 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said 
that  the  epee  has  by  no  means  come  into 
its  own  in  America.  The  colleges  have 
not  even  taken  it  up  at  all.  This  is  a 
pity  because  in  my  opinion  it  would  be 
particularly  beneficial  if  intercollegiate 
contests  were  to  be  fought  out  with  this 
fighting  weapon.     At  present  the  foil  is 


used  by  the  students  as  a  fighting  weapon, 
which  it  very  certainly  is  not.  Under 
the  present  rules  each  contestant  knows 
that  he  must  get  points  and  a  lot  of 
them  in  order  to  defeat  his  man,  and 
the  very  natural  result  is  that  he  is 
going  for  those  points — the  devil  fly 
away  with  style  and  grace!  No  foil 
fencer  does  as  well  in  competition  as  he 
does  in  loose  play  with  a  good  opponent, 
when  he  cares  less  for  so  and  so  many 
points  than  for  attacks  well  executed, 
for  outwitting  or  outguessing  his  enemy 
and  possibly  trying  experiments  within 
the  bounds  of  fencing  aesthetics.  Let  it 
not  be  thought  that  I  advocate  for  an 
instant  the  abandonment  of  foil  play. 
The  regular  lesson  in  foil  is  the  solid 
and  classic  basis  of  all  fencing,  but  the 
foil  is  a  weapon  for  loose  play  and  the 
epee  for  competition.  If  competitions  in 
foil  are  held,  they  should  be  judged 
solely  as  displays  of  the  art,  and  no 
fencer  should  be  given  the  decision  over 
another  merely  because  he  has  scored 
one  more  hit.  Under  the  present  system 
the  poorer  fencer  if  he  be  athletic  and 
a  ''rusher"  is  very  apt  to  be  adjudged 
the  winner  over  a  man  who  everybody 
knows  is  a  far  better  fencer — surely  an 
absurdity. 

Neither  have  the  collegians  taken  up 
the  sabre,  though  it  is  taught,  of  course, 
at  Annapolis  and  West  Point  in  a  some- 
what perfunctory  sort  of  way.  If  the 
epee  were  introduced  college  men  would 
have  all  they  could  attend  to. 

The  light  sabre,  as  used  to-day  in  the 
fencing-room,  is  the  foil  of  the  old  mili- 
tary weapon,  much  as  the  foil  is  the 
light  fencing  substitute  for  the  epee  or 
the  old  small-sword.  Fencing  with  the 
sabre  is  a  very  beautiful  and  scientific 
exercise;  but  unfortunately  it  requires 
so  much  prayerful  study  and  practice  in 
order  to  become  at  all  proficient  that 
our  American  inexperience  universally 
regards  it  as  an  excuse  for  two  men  to 
belabor  ?ach  other  to  their  heart's  con- 
tent. If  our  fencers  could  see  two 
Austrian  or  Italian  masters  wield  it,  or 
even  a  bout  between  two  finished  pupils 
of  Hartl  or  Barbasetti,  they  would 
change  their  views. 

As  was  observed  in  our  first  paper, 
the   English    once    had    a   good,    though 
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rough  school  of  broadsword,  and  heavy 
sabre-play  was  of  course  a  necessity 
throughout  Europe  as  a  part  of  military 
training,  particularly  of  cavalry.  It  was 
the  Italians  who  first  began  to  put  less 
weight  into  their  practice  sabres,  and 
about  the  year  1874  Radaelli,  a  Milanese 
master,  brought  modern  light  sabre-play 
into  popularity.  He  started  with  the 
idea  that  while  in  war,  using  the  heavy 
weapon,  shock  is  necessary  it  is  not  so 
when  merely  fencing,  a  cleanly  laid-on 
cut  or  a  light  but  clean  point  being  just 
as  good  from  the  standpoint  of  pure 
fencing  as  a  blow  that  would  cleave  a 
horseman  to  his  belt.  The  moment  one 
accepts  the  light  sabre  now  in  vogue  as 
a  fencing  weapon  Radaelli's  funda- 
mentals    become     self-evident,     for,  of 


course,  a  light  and  pretty  riposte  with 
such  a  blade  on  the  helmet  of  a  cuirassier 
in  a  cavalry  fight  would  be  more  apt 
to  raise  a  laugh  than  a  blister,  however 
much  applause  the  same  stroke  might 
evoke  on  the  fencing-floor.  Therefore, 
in  war  a  heavy  blade  and  strength  to 
give  it  shock;  in  fencing  a  light  blade 
and  more  delicate  movements.  And  now 
comes  the  soul  of  the  Italian  sabre-school. 
In  order  to  impart  shock  to  the  stroke 
of  the  heavy  blade  you  must  make  a 
wide  movement  with  it,  usually  elliptical 
in  form  (mcvlinet) .  In  other  words 
you  draw  your  arm  back  in  order  to 
deliver  a  harder  blow.  But  in  mere 
fencing,  no  shock  being  necessary,  thest 
wide  movements  also  become  useless. 
Therefore   Radaelli  abolished   them   and 
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taugjit  his  pupils  such  general  principles 
as  the  following:  keep  your  point  always 
towards  your  adversary,  even  in  parry- 
ing; keep  your  forearm  arid  your  blade 
as  much  as  possible  in  one  line,  making 
the  necessary  movements  from  the  elbow 
and  not  the  wrist.  In  this  way  you  have 
less  space  to  pass  through  to  hit  your 
opponent,  and  after  parrying  your  point 
is  nearer  to  him  for  the  riposte,  whereas 
in  the  old  school  your  point  was  apt  to 
be  aimed  towards  the  floor  or  ceiling,  or 
even  directly  backward,  since  it  was 
often  describing  a  wide  circle. 


The  undoubted  fact  that  fencing  with 
the  sabre  in  America  is  on  a  very  low 
plane  as  compared  with  Italy,  Hungary, 
Austria,  Bohemia  or  Belgium  is  to  be 
explained  by  the  failure  of  our  fences 
and  I  suppose  of  their  instructors,  to 
grasp  the  above  principles.  There  is 
plenty  of  good  sabre  talent  with  us,  and 
one  or  two  men  display  more  than  ordi- 
nary aptitude  at  the  game,  but  one  and 
all  violate  the  Radaelli  fundamentals, 
very  especially  the  use  of  the  elbow 
rather  than  the  wrist,  for  our  men  use 
the  sabre  as  if  it  were  a  wThip,  slashing 
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with  it  from  the  wrist  alone — the  in- 
evitable result  being  that  the  strokes  are 
all  slaps  and  brutal  slaps  at  that,  and 
there  is  an  absence  in  the  cuts  of  the 
very  first  element  of  a  cut,  namely,  the 
drawing  movement  that  makes  a  cut 
different  from  a  smack.  Anyone  who 
knows  the  principles  of  the  sword  and 
will  think  a  little  will  easily  see  why 
our  men  are  totally  on  the  wrong  track. 


riposter  one  point  if  even  a  foul  has 
been  committed  on  his  person.  Since 
the  parry  and  the  riposte  always  form 
but  a  single  instinctive  movement  with 
any  well-trained  fencer  it  is  evident  that 
such  a  rule  must  tend  to  discourage  one 
of  the  prettiest  features  in  the  game. 
Now  the  light  sabre  is  a  beautiful 
weapon  and  it  is  a  pity  that  it  is  not 
given  a  fair  chance  on  this  side  of  the 
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They  are  simply  using  the  light  sabre 
as  if  it  were  a  heavy  one,  and  they  im- 
part a  shock  to  their  blows  that  is  not 
only  quite  unnecessary  but  robs  the  art 
of  all  finesse.  They  forget  that  the  light 
sabre  is  not  a  broadsword  but  its  foil. 

From  the  start  our  judges  have  had 
their  hands  full,  trying  to  prevent  the 
uninstructed  duffer  from  rushing  in 
brutally  when  the  word  is  given  and 
neglecting  all  responsibility  of  parrying. 
For  this  reason  rule  after  rule  has  been 
invented  in  America  with  the  natural 
result  that  our  present  sabre  rules  are 
grotesque,  to  put  it  mildly.  They  are 
also  unintelligible  and  in  one  way  down- 
right bad,  because,  while  giving  two 
points   for   a   riposte   they   penalize   the 


water,  but  I  do  not  look  for  any  im- 
provement so  long  as  our  fencers  use 
the  vicious  method  now  in  vogue,  which 
puts  a  premium  upon  brutality  and 
slashing  from  the  wrist.  In  London 
they  had  much  the  same  experience  until 
at  last  an  excellent  Italian  sabre-master, 
Magrini,  was  induced  to  open  a  school 
there.  This  has  become  very  popular, 
and  has  been  the  cause  of  raising  the 
English  sabre  standard  perceptibly. 
Such  masters  as  Magrini,  Masiello, 
Pessina,  Conti,  Schiavoni,  Sestini  and 
Barbasetti  have  acted  as  missionaries  in 
Europe,  and  now  America  is  about  the 
only  country  where  the  new  light  on 
the  sabre  has  not  yet  broken  through. 
We  need  a  first-class  sabre  master  here. 
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Some  ungallant  writer  has  said  that 
fencing  is  the  best  of  training  for  women, 
mental  as  well  as  physical,  because  ladies 
are — especially  in  conversation — very 
prone  to  the  coup-double;  in  other  words 
they  do  not  wait  for  the  attack  before 
riposting  but  talk  both  at  the  same  time ! 
Seriously  there  is  no  finer  indoor  exer- 
cise for  either  young  girls  or  grown 
women.  It  gives  them  poise,  grace,  sup- 
pleness and  strength  in  the  physical  sense, 
and  on  the  mental  side,  judgment,  self- 
control,  initiative  and  quickness  of 
thought. 

In  America  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
fencing  by  women,  but  it  is  nearly  all 
confined  to  the  gymnasiums  where  it  is 
regarded  as  an  athletic  exercise  only, 
little  attention  being  given  to  the  finer 
points  of  the  game.  This  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  since  the  instructors  them- 
selves have  learned  to  teach  it  merely 
from  the  formal,  gymnastic  side.  There 
are  probably  very  few  clubs  here  where 
women  can  learn  from  a  good  master ; 
that  is,  from  the  sporting  as  well  as  the 
physical  point  of  view.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  is  no  doubt  the  Fencers' 
Club  of  New  York  where  there  are 
regular  classes  for  women,  who  often 
take  part  in  the  club's  entertainments. 
Many  of  our  masters  also  have  private 
pupils  among  the  ladies. 

As  a  rule  our  lady  fencers  belong  to 
refined  circles  and  are  much  averse  to 
fencing  in  public.  In  England,  or  at 
least  in  London,  the  women  evince  much 
more  interest  in  the  chivalric  art,  a  fact 
that  becomes  at  once  apparent  when  we 
read  that  no  fewer  than  seven  teams  of 
four  ladies  each  entered  last  season  the 
competition  for  the  "Ladies'  Inter-Salle 
Challenge  Cup."  We  have  never  had 
a  woman  fencer  in  this  country  who  was 
the  equal,  for  example,  of  Miss  Toupie 
Lowther,  and  the  recent  visit  of  another 
English  woman  to  New  York  proved 
that  we  had  no  one  with  whom  to  op- 
pose her  claims  to  international  suprem- 
acy with  the  foils.  In  1893  The 
Swordsman,  of  Boston,  the  only  period- 
ical, by  the  way,  ever  published  in  the 
English  language  devoted  solely  to  fenc- 
ing, offered  a  prize  for  the  ladies'  cham- 
pionship of  America,  but  not  simply  were 
there    no    aspirants    for    the    honor,    but 


apparently  no  interest  whatever  was 
aroused  among  the  fair  sex.  Last  spring, 
however,  the  A.  F.  L.  A.  included  a 
ladies'  championship  in  foils  in  its  annual 
programme,  the  winner  being  Miss 
Adelaide  Baylis  of  New  York. 

In  spite  of  seeming  care  in  the  choice 
of  implements  and  costume  the  element 
of  danger  has  not  yet  been  removed 
from  fencing,  and  curiously  enough  the 
light  foil  is  the  most  hazardous  weapon, 
no  doubt  because  with  sword  and  sabre 
one  is  more  heedful  of  his  dress.  It  is 
no  uncommon  thing  to  see  two  men  in 
undershirts  engaging  in  a  serious  bout, 
unconscious  of  the  fact  that  a  broken 
blade  might  easily  mean  a  nasty  wound 
or  even  death.  Some  years  ago  an 
Italian  master  while  giving  a  lesson  to 
a  Fall  River  physician  killed  him  with 
a  thrust  through  the  mask  into  the  eye 
and  brain,  the  button  of  his  foil  having 
been  flicked  off  unnoticed.  To  be  sure 
the  mask  was  one  of  the  old-style  wide- 
mesh,  "made  for  the  American  market" 
kind,  not  seen  nowadays.  Hardly  an 
old  fencer  but  has  had  some  kind  of  an 
accident  from  a  broken  blade  and  the 
record  of  perforated  arms  is  long. 

The  elder  Gelas  was  once  pinned 
through  both  forearm  and  biceps  at  one 
blow.  During  last  year's  intercollegiates 
a  competitor  was  hit  with  a  broken 
blade,  which  entered  near  the  armpit  and 
came  out  at  the  back.  Fortunately  the 
blade  did  not  go  straight  through  but 
followed  round  the  outside  of  a  rib,  and 
the  wound  was  not  dangerous.  Jackets 
and  masks  should  be  made  of  the  stoutest 
materials,  and  foil  blades  of  the  best 
steel,  not  too  stiff. 

It  is  notable  that  in  the  Olympic 
games  this  year  the  triple  point  d'arret 
will  be  used  in  the  epee  competitions. 
This  is  a  tiny  button  with  three  sharp 
points,  each  two  millimeters  long,  pro- 
jecting from  it,  sufficient  to  draw  blood 
but  not  to  inflict  a  severe  wound.  From 
time  to  time  this  device  (with  one  point) 
has  been  introduced  both  here  and 
abroad,  but  has  been  discountenanced 
from  fear  of  blood-poisoning.  It  will 
undoubtedly  be  introduced  again. 

It  is  interesting  to  remember  that 
masks  wTere  not  commonly  worn  before 
the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
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the  first  ones  being  made  of  tin  and  only 
tolerated  by  the  masters  for  rough 
fencers.  About  the  time  of  the  famous 
Saint-Georges,  however,  three  fencing 
masters  lost  each  an  eye,  and  the  wire 
mask  became  general. 

To  sum  up  the  fencing  situation  in 
America,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the 
outlook  is  very  encouraging.  Progress 
is  being  made,  steadily  if  slowly,  but  cer- 
tainly at  an  accelerated  pace  as  compared 
with  a  decade  ago,  when  it  began  to  look 
as  if  the  "old  guard"  would  have  it  all 
its  own  way  forever.  And  in  the  im- 
portant and  delicate  matter  of  judges 
we  are  also  bound  to  improve,  for  that 
is  a  question  of  education.  Our  school 
of  foil  is  the  best  and  we  have  excellent 
masters  to  teach  it.  In  epee  we  are  im- 
proving, though  we  do  not  yet  fully 
appreciate  the  weapon's-  advantages.  In 
sabre  we  are  frankly  in  our  swaddling 
clothes,  and  even  those  seem  to  partake 
something  of  the  Indian  papoose  baskets 
and  hinder  our  growth.  But  here,  too, 
we  shall  get  a  start  soon,  for  the  Ameri- 
can in  the  end  wTill  tolerate  only  the 
best.  May  the  time  be  not  far  distant 
when  interest  in  the  knightly  sport  shall 
be  so  great  that  one  of  our  municipalities 
shall  offer  such  a  prize  as  the  city  of 
Budapest  has  given  to  the  Olympic  com- 
mittee for  the  sabre  championship  of  the 
world. 

Since  the  above  was  written  the 
Olympic  games  at  Stockholm  have  taken 
place.  Through  the  generosity  of  Col. 
Thompson  and  many  others  an  Ameri- 
can team  was  enabled  to  take  part  in 
the  fencing  competitions — more  for  the 
sake  of  experience  than  with  any  hope 
of  capturing  medals — and  the  result  was 
eminently  satisfactory;  for  the  team 
members  not  only  gave  a  good  account 
of  themselves  both  as  gentlemen  and 
fencers  but  had  their  eyes  opened  in 
several  very  necessary  ways.  The  party 
chosen  by  Dr.  Graeme  Hammond  con- 
sisted of  Messrs.  W.  L.  Bowman,  Dr. 
S.  D.  Breckenridge,  G.  H.  Breed,  who 
acted  as  team  captain ;  Dr.  J.  H.  Gig- 
noux,  S.  Hall,  J.  A.  MacLaughlin,  A. 
V.  Z.  Post  and  A.  E.  Sauer,  together 
with    two    guests    of    Col.    Thompson: 


Lieut.  H.  M.  Rayner,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Ensign  M.  W.  Larimer.  Two  others, 
then  traveling  in  Europe,  were  admitted 
— Messrs.  J.  M.  Moore  and  F.  Schenk. 
Fencing  Master  Danguy  was  taken  as 
coach. 

The  American  foil  champion,  S.  Hall, 
did  best  for  his  side  in  foil,  getting  into 
the  semi-final  pool,  and  missing  the  final 
only  through  a  misunderstanding.  Our 
men  were  handicapped  by  the  European 
way  of  scoring  points  against  instead  of 
for  competitors,  but  the  method  is  a 
better  one  than  ours. 

The  general  arrangements  at  Stock- 
holm were  excellent,  except  that  the 
epee  bouts  were  fought  out  on  linoleum, 
and  that  often  two  or  more  judges  of 
the  same  nationality  were  allowed  for 
a  given  bout.  It  seems  that  in  defer- 
ence to  the  rough  element  the  demand 
of  the  French  and  those  of  their  school 
that  the  upper  arm  should  be  included 
in  the  target  in  foil  was  refused,  with 
the  result  that  the  French,  who  too  well 
know  the  manner  of  competition  fencing 
prevailing  south  of  the  Alps,  properly 
and  wisely  sent  no  representatives  to 
Stockholm.  The  absence  of  a  team 
from  the  premier  fencing  country  of 
the  world  naturally  minimized  the  im- 
portance of  the  meet  in  a  very  great 
degree.  The  result  of  the  foil  contests 
once  more  shows  the  unfitness  of  that 
weapon  for  competitions. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  fencers  will 
take  to  heart  what  they  experienced  at 
Stockholm.  Let  us  have  a  much  longer 
strip  to  fence  epee  matches  on ;  let  us 
get  a  good  master  of  the  best  light  sabre 
school  and  revise  our  complicated  and 
silly  rules  for  sabre ;  let  us  encourage 
more  competitions  among  amateurs  and 
especially  among  masters ;  let  us  promote 
the  establishment  of  an  American  pro- 
fessional academy  of  fencing;  let  us  fence 
with  good  British  and  European  fencers 
as  often  as  we  can ;  let  us  revise  our  foil 
rules  so  that  style  or  at  least  correctness 
shall  go  for  much  more  than  now,  and 
only  correctly  put-on  hits  shall  count; 
and  finally  let  us  encourage  our  colleges 
to  take  up  the  epee,  and,  if  good  masters 
shall  be  forthcoming,  also  the  sabre. 


STOOD  at  the  edge  of  the  lake  in  Central  Park  this  crisp  January  day  watching  the 
skaters  move  like  a  myriad  darting  black  insects,  over  ice  powdered  snow-white 
and  sticky  by  the  grind  of  countless  runners.  The  early  evening  was  fast  coming 
on,  and  gradually  the  scene  blurred ;  the  rush  and  roar  of  steel  blades  on  the  ice, 
the  incessant  cries  of  delight  from  the  children,  the  timid  shrieks  of  girls,  the  clam- 
orous shouts  of  boys  trying  to  play  hockey  rose  like  a  great  paean  of  the  winter 
outdoors — here  amid  the  prison  walls  of  town.  But,  turning  away,  I  was  the  more 
keenly  aware  first  of  the  formal  Park,  then  of  the  prison  walls.  Memories  came 
back  t:>  me  of  other  Januaries  long  ago,  and — "Poor  things,  they  little  know  what  skating 
is  I  "  1  muttered  to  myself. 

We  skated  on  Birch  Meadow,  doubtless  so  called  because  it  was  a  shallow  pond  in  the 
heart  of  the  pine  woods,  made  by  damming  back  the  Autumn  rains  upon  a  meadow  a  mile 
long.  The  waters  were  released  in  April  to  run  the  saw  mill  at  Slab  City.  This  shallow 
pond,  deep  in  woods  where  no  wind  ruffled  it,  froze  early,  and  froze  hard— clean  black  ice 
through  which  you  saw  the  brown  leaves  and  last  year's  cranberries  on  the  bottom.  On 
the  delicious  tiddly-benders  over  the  brook,  though,  you  could  kick  a  hole  through  with  the 
toe  of  your  skate,  and,  lying  on  your  stomach,  suck  up  a  drink.  We  often  skated  on 
Thanksgiving  Day.  Then  snows  came  and  spoiled  sport  for  a  time,  but  always  some 
warm  rain  would  melt  this  snow  down  enough  to  flood  over  it  and  a  long  spell  of  skating 
would  often  set  in.  It  was  half  a  mile  from  the  village  up  "Love  Lane''  to  the  Meadow, 
and  the  boy  who  was  kept  after  school  made  that  half  in  remarkable  time,  his  ears  pricking 
up  as  he  heard  the  first  shouts  of  the  skaters,  his  voice  triumphing  over  his  panting  breath 
as  he  heralded  his  arrival  while  rushing  down   the  slope  through  the  pines. 

What  a  stretch  to  skate  on!        A  mile  of  polished  ice  that  took  every  mark  of  your  run- 
ners, through  snow-clad  woods,  which  tossed   back   the  echo  of  your  shouts!    We  didn't 
play  hockey  in  those  days,  but   "shinny,"   with   a   spherical  polo  ball  of  solid  rubber  and 
•ticks  cut  in  the  woods,  the  root  forming  the  blade.     Few  of  us  sported  "boughten"  sticks. 
We  chose  up  sides  and  everybody   played,  sometimes   twenty  defending  each  goal.     Then 
there  was  relievo,  when  we  piled  our  overcoats  in  a  heap,  chose  one  boy  to  be  It,  and  all 
the  rest  tried  to  skate  around  the  pile  without  being  caught.    As  fast  as  anybody  was  tagged, 
he  became  It,  also.     The  last  boy  tagged  was  the  skating  hero.     It  was  always  Frank  Wight. 
He  could  go  around  all  of  us  sometimes  skating  backward  in  a  spirit  of  magnificent  braggadocio. 
Yet  as  I  think  of  those  January  days  in  Birch  Meadow,  it  is  curiously  not  the  sports  which 
cone  back  to  me  most  vividly,  but  the   more   lonely  hours  when  one  skated  singly,  the  ex- 
peditions up  Stony  Brook  through  the  snow  laden  woods  to  a  second  smaller  pond  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  forest,  the  moonlit  evenings   when    the  ring  of  your  runners  echoed  back 
ghostly  from  the  silent  woods  and  the  walk  home  up  Love  Lane  was  a  mysterious  adventure. 
1  rsmimSeras  vividly  as  though  it  were  yesterday  one  evening  when  I  ran  ahead  of  the  others, 
snapped  on  my  skates  and  was  out  upon  the  black  ice  in  the  moonlight,  free  of  the  shadows, 
while  yet  the  pond  was  clear.      It  had  come  on  very  cold  after  mild  weather,  and  the  ice  was 
thickening.     I  felt  an  enormous  energy  within  me.      The  mile  of  glassy  pathway  through  the 
mysterious  forest,  so  different  under  the  transforming  moon,  called  to  me  as  it  had  never  called 
before.     1  tested  my  skates  and  struck  out.     There  was  not  a  soul  in  sight  or  sound.     A  wind 
moaned  in  the  pines.     My  runners  echoed  sharply.      Suddenly,  right  under  my  feet,  the  ex- 
panding ice  made  a  pressure  crack  which  snapped  out  in  either  direction  clear  across  the  pond 
with  a  long-drawn  reverberating  roar.    I  leapt  ahead,  startled  and  terrified  for  an  instant,  then 
rejoicing  the  more.    Stony  Brook  came  down  through  the  woods,  a  faint  black  thread  on  the 
snow.    I  skated  up  it  a  way  into  the  mysterious,  dead  forest.    Then  the  loneliness  overbore  me, 
and  I  coasted  back,  hit  out  over  the  pond  again,  heard  the  others  calling  far  away,  and  dashed 
up  to  their  welcome  human  friendliness  with  a  shout  and  a  mighty  spray  of  ice  powder  as  my 
runners  bit  at  right  angles.    This  exhilaration  of  speed,  this  ability  to  go  fifteen  feet  at  a  stride, 
this  intoxication  of  moonlight  on  black  ice,  this  silence  of  mournful,  whispering  pines,  this  rever- 
berant roar  of  pressure  cracks  in  the  hush  of  the^oods,  this  transformation  of  everything  from 
the  customary  commonplace  to  the  romantic,  almost  the  unreal,  was  in  my  young  blood  that 
night.     And  as  the  memory  flooded  back  upon  me,  I  dodged  a  taxicab  on  the  Park  drive — 
and  again  wondered  what,  after  all,  the  poor  prisoners  of  the  town  know  about  skating. 
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A    MILE   OF    CLEAR,    BLACK    ICE   THAT    TOOK    EVERY    MARK   OF    YOUR    RUNNERS! 


SKIING  FOR  EVERYBODY 


By    LORILLARD    TILLOTSON 

How  to  Manage  the  "W ooden  Wings  of  Norway" — The  Proper 

Equipment 


E  Americans  are  not 
as  familiar  as  our 
foreign  cousins  with 
the  delights  of  win- 
ter sports,  nor  have 
we  anything  in  this 
country  just  like  those  winter  resorts  of 
the  Alps:  Davos,  St.  Aloritz  and  Ander- 
matt,  where  balls,  concerts  and  dances 
go  hand  in  hand  with  ice  skating,  bob- 
sleighing, bandy  and  skiing. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  few  of  us 
seem  to  realize  the  benefits  in  health  and 
strength  derived  from  a  vacation  in  the 
winter  spent  out-of-doors.  The  bracing 
atmosphere,  the  sunshine,  the  tonic  of  the 
keen  winter  air  make  life  worth  living 
and  the  health  and  strength  they  bring 
worth  striving  for. 

Of  all  the  different  winter  sports,  ski- 


ing is  the  most  popular  with  those  who 
know.  And  the  most  wonderful  things 
can  be  done  with  skis.  Leaps  of  over 
130  feet  have  been  made,  and  one  can 
travel  downhill  at  the  speed  of  an  ex- 
press train:  then  go  rushing  oft  on  an- 
other tack  by  means  of  a  turn  or  swing, 
properly  executed. 

Skiing  as  practised  in  America  seems 
like  a  highly  dangerous  sport  consisting 
as  it  ^generally  does  of  jumping  contests, 
where  the  runners,  after  ascending  an 
extra  high  hill,  slide  down  and  jump  off 
into  space  for  a  hundred  feet  or  more. 
This  no  doubt  is  sport,  but  it  is  a  form 
of  skiing  which  does  not  appeal  to  the 
average  man. 

Jumping  on  ski  is  thrilling  enough,  it 
is  true,  and  once  learned  is  glorious 
sport ;  but  if  we  were  to  believe  the  state- 
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HALF  SIDE-STEPPING  UP   HILL 


ment  of  most  runners  and  the  emphasis 
that  is  laid  on  this  feature,  one  would 
think  that  jumping  and  jumping  alone 
was  the  only  worth-while  form  of  ski- 
ing. Far  from  it.  While  it  is  true 
that  jumping  is  claimed  to  be  the  cream 
of  skiing,  in  my  opinion  nothing  can  beat 
touring  through  an  open,  hilly  country. 
This  is  a  form  of  skiing  that  is  all  too 
little  known  in  America  except  in  the 
Far  West,  yet  for  downright  sport  and 


healthful  recreation  I  know  of  nothing 
that  can  equal  it. 

For  the  beginner  who  doesn't  know 
good  ski  from  bad  or  the  right  equip- 
ment a  word  or  two  about  this  may  not 
be  amiss.  In  taking  up  skiing  the  most 
important  part  is  proper  equipment. 
The  first  step — and  what  I  consider  the 
most  difficult  one — is  to  obtain  good  ski. 
In  the  city  where  I  live  I  know  of  only 
one  firm  that  handles  a  really  good  ski. 


GOING  UP  A  SLIGHT  RISE 
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KICK  TURN   OX   A    HILL  SIDE    (FIRST   POSITION) 


In  Duluth  or  the  Northwest  where  ski- 
ing is  practised  to  some  extent  no  doubt 
sporting  goods  dealers  handle  first-class 
ski,  but  the  fact  remains  there  is  a 
very  inferior  grade  on  the  market  and  it 
is  difficult  to  obtain  first-class  ski  in  this 
country.  Such  being  the  case  it  is  not 
surprising  that  beginners  start  off  badly 
handicapped.  However,  if  they  will  ob- 
serve the  few  suggestions  contained  be- 
low it  will  help  them  considerably. 

As  a  rule  ski  are  made  from  hickory, 
ash,  birch  and  pine.  The  last  two  need 
not  be  discussed  in  detail  for  the  reason 


that  they  are  not  used  to  any  extent,  al- 
though excellent  ski  can  be  made  from 
them.  Hickory  and  ash  are  the  most 
widely  used.  A  good  pair  of  hickory  ski 
are  probably  better  than  ash,  but  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  obtain  good  ones. 
They  are  generally  much  too  heavy.  In 
selecting  a  pair  of  ash  ski  be  careful  to 
see  that  there  is  very  little  grain  about 
them  and  that  they  are  fairly  heavy.  Ash 
ski  that  are  very  light  should  be  avoided, 
as  the  wood  is  almost  sure  to  be  of  an 
inferior  quality.  The  arch,  which  all 
good    ski    have,    should    be    slight    and 
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THIRD   POSITION    OF    KICK    TURN 


should  not  rise  more  than  one  inch  under 
the  foot-rest — its  highest  point.  The 
bend  at  the  toe  of  the  ski  should  be  a 
smooth  and  easy  one.  The  right  length 
of  ski  for  all  ordinary  sport  is  usually  as 
high  as  you  can  reach  with  one  arm  ex- 
tended overhead.  It  should,  of  course, 
be  remembered  that  most  ski  have  a 
groove  on  the  running  surface.  Some, 
however,  have  two,  and  others  three. 
Their  purpose  is  to  prevent  the  ski  from 
sliding  sideways.  The  one-groove  ski  is 
the  most  suited  for  all-around  sport.  It 
is  more   easilv  turned   than   those   with 


two  or  three  grooves,  and  is  excellent  for 
straight  running  as  well. 

The  binding  question  has  been  thrashed 
out  hundreds  of  times,  and  the  ideal  sys- 
tem has  yet  to  be  evolved.  However, 
the  Hoyer-Ellefsen  or  Huitfelds  are  the 
best.  I  prefer  the  Hoyer-Ellefsen  bind- 
ing, and  as  this  is  a  general  favorite  a 
description  would  not  be  out  of  place. 
This  binding  consists  of  iron  toe-pieces, 
a  piece  of  strong  and  heavy  belting,  and 
iron  heel-pieces.  The  toe-pieces  are  at- 
tached at  the  usual  place.  The  belting 
is  attached  to  the  ski  in  front  of  the  toe- 
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A  TELEMARK  SWING  ON  CRUSTED  SNOW 
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pieces  with  screws,  and  is  held  directly 
under  the  toe-pieces  by  little  iron  clamps, 
which  are  part  of  the  toe-irons.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  belting  are  attached  the 
iron  heel-pieces. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
ski  is  attached  to  the  foot  it  might  be 
well  to  say  that  the  entire  control  of  the 
ski  in  most  bindings  is  exercised  by  the 
wearer's  toes,  which  are  secured  to  the 


ski  usually  by  iron  clamps.  The  heel  of 
the  shoe  cannot  be  firmly  fixed  onto  the 
ski,  as  it  is  on  a  skate,  for  instance,  for 
it  must  be  permitted  to  rise  until  the 
runner  can  just  kneel  on  the  ski.  For 
this  reason  he  should  be  very  careful 
never  to  thrust  the  foot  any  further  into 
the  toe-pieces  than  the  root  of  the  big 
toe,  for  if  he  does  and  falls  forward  he 
is  very  liable  to  break  his  leg. 

The  great  disadvantage  of  most  bind- 
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ings  is  due  to  the  fact  that  while  the 
toes  are  usually  securely  fastened  and 
held  in  place  by  the  iron  toe  clamps,  the 
heel  is  allowed  so  much  lateral  play  that 
the  toes  work  loose  more  or  less  from 
the  toe  clamps.  When  this  occurs,  which 
it  does  frequently,  the  heel  instead  of 
lying  evenly  on  top  of  the  ski  slides  off 
either  on  one  side  or  the  other.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  runner  has  very 
imperfect  control  of  the  ski.  On  the 
other  hand  with  the  Hoyer-Ellefsen 
binding  not  only  are  the  toes  held  cor- 
rectly in  place  but  the  lateral  motion  of 
the  heel  is  prevented  by  the  iron  heel 
pieces.  These  heel  pieces  are  not  attached 
to  the  ski  itself,  but  directly  onto  the 
belting  which  rises  up  and  down  with 
the  foot,  but  does  not  move  from  side 
to  side  unless  the  ski  moves  also. 

This  great  lateral  control  of  the  boot 
heel  which  is  secured  by  the  Hoyer- 
Ellefsen  binding  is  its  most  important 
feature  and  accounts  for  its  popularity. 
There  are  other  good  features,  however, 
about  this  binding  such  as  the  holding 
of  the  belting  under  the  ball  of  the  foot 
and  in  front  of  the  toes,  and  the  ease 
with  which  it  is  put  on  and  taken  off; 
but  space  forbids  discussing  these  in  de- 
tail. 

The  foot-plates  should  be  a  piece  of 
thin  metal  such  as  brass  of  zinc.  Rub- 
ber foot-plates  will  not  do.  If  they  are 
used  with  the  Hoyer-Ellefsen  binding  a 
wad  of  snow  will  collect  almost  under 
the  instep,  and  in  cold  weather  will 
freeze  and  cause  annoyance.  The  foot- 
plates are  put  on  before  the  binding  and 
immediately  under  it  and  their  purpose 
is  to  prevent  the  snow  from  sticking  to 
the  ski  under  the  belting. 

The  selection  of  proper  shoes  is  a 
very  important  one.  I  wear  water- 
proofed boots  seventeen  inches  high  and 
like  them  better  than  the  combination  of 
shoes  and  puttees.  The  main  thing  is 
to  have  something  that  will  prevent 
snow  from  entering  and  that  has  a  good 
stout  sole.  If  the  boots  or  shoes  are 
well  greased  and  oiled  now  and  then 
they  should  last  for  a  long  time. 

In  case  one  uses  Hoyer-Ellefsen  bind- 
ing it  is  best  to  have  a  small  strap  and 
buckle  sewn  onto  the  back  of  the  boot 
to  keep  the  heel  straps  of  the  binding 


from  falling  off.    The  photograph  shows 
this  clearly. 

The  Pole 

Let  us  take  up  the  pole  as  the  next 
part  of  the  equipment.  Some  ski  run- 
ners do  not  use.  a  pole  at  all,  and  some 
use  two.  It  is  largely  a  matter  of 
choice.  For  my  part  I  use  two,  but  I 
believe  to  be  a  really  good  ski  runner 
like  the  Laps  one  should  practise  with- 
out a  pole  as  much  as  possible.  The  best 
poles  are  undoubtedly  made  from  bam- 
boo but  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  good 
one.  One  good  pole,  however,  is  a 
necessity  to  the  beginner,  and  anything 
to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding,  its 
height  should  not  exceed  that  of  the 
runner ! 

Before  bringing  to  a  close  these  re- 
marks upon  equipment  it  would  be  well 
to  mention  a  couple  of  "wrinkles"  that 
will  come  in  very  handy.  Snow  will 
sometimes  stick  to  the  ski  in  warm 
weather.  A  previous  application  of  wax 
would  have  remedied  this.  The  best 
way  is  to  put  it  on  with  a  piece  of  cloth 
or  a  hot  iron.  Before  putting  the  ski 
away  for  the  summer  it  is  always  well 
to  sand-paper  them  and  rub  them  thor- 
oughly all  over  with  linseed  oil.  This 
Will  prevent  any  possibility  of  their 
warping. 

As  far  as  the  rest  of  the  ski  runner's 
clothes  are  concerned  he  can  dress  to 
suit  himself.  For  my  part  I  like  riding 
trousers  cut  loose  at  the  knee,  with  two 
white  sweaters — one  a  high  neck  to  go 
on  first,  and  the  other  a  V-neck  to  go 
over  it.  I  have  heard  it  said  that 
sweaters  should  never  be  used  for  the 
reason  that  when  the  snow  is  wet  and 
one  falls  it  clings  to  the  sweaters  and 
soaks  through.  This  may  be  so,  but  in 
reply  I  can  say  very  few  people  care  to 
ski  when  the  snow  is  in  such  condition, 
as  no  matter  how  one  is  dressed  should 
he  fall  he  would  be  thoroughly  wet. 

I  would  not  advise  any  one  to  wear 
the  gloves  shown  in  the  photographs. 
When  one  falls  snow  is  almost  sure  to 
get  inside  the  large  gauntlet  and  freeze 
the  hands.  A  close  fitting  glove  that 
fits  snug  around  the  wrist  and  lower 
arm  is  what  is  required. 

There  is  an  immense  amount  of  satis- 
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faction  in  knowing  you  are  doing  a 
thing  in  the  right  way,  no  matter  what 
it  is;  and  in  skiing  as  in  everything  else 
there  is  a  right  and  wrong  way.  If  one 
starts  off  in  the  right  way  a  few  weeks 
practice  will  generally  suffice  and  make 
him  a  good  runner,  whereas  if  he  goes 
about  it  "any  old  way"  it  will  surely 
take  much  longer,  if  indeed  he  will  ever 
become  really  proficient. 

Straight  Running 

For  ordinary  straight  running  keep 
the  feet  close  together.  Slide  forward 
on  one  foot,  bending  the  front  knee  and 
keeping  the  weight  forward;  and  while 
sliding  gradually  straighten  up.  The 
whole  idea  is  to  slide  as  much  as  possible 
with  a  smooth,  easy  motion.  The  ski 
should  not  be  raised  from  the  ground  in 
ordinary  straight  running.  The  poles 
may  be  used  to  assist  by  pushing. 

In  going  up  hill  you  can  usually  pro- 
ceed for  a  little  way,  unless  the  incline 
be  pretty  steep,  by  raising  the  points  of 
the  ski  a  couple  of  inches  and  bringing 
them  down  sharply,  keeping  the  weight 
of  the  foot  on  it  at  the  same  time.  For 
instance,  raise  the  toe  of  the  right  ski, 
bring  it  forward  and  down  with  a  sharp 
rap — at  the  same  time  placing  the  weight 
on  it.  After  the  right  foot  is  once 
down  do  not  move  it,  but  keep  it  in  the 
exact  spot  it  is  first  placed.  There  must 
be  no  movement,  for  if  there  is  your 
ski  are  sure  to  go  backwards.  Then 
advance  the  left  leg  and  stamp  it  down 
in  the  same  manner.  With  a  little  prac- 
tice this  is  soon  learned.  One  can,  how- 
ever, only  proceed  in  this  way  for  a 
short  distance  if  the  hill  is  a  steep  one, 
when  it  becomes  necessary  to  start  the 
first  switch-back,  or  zigzag.  Switch- 
backing  or  zigzagging  up  hill  is  simply 
striking  off  to  the  right,  for  instance,  at 
an  angle  and  then  turning  off  to  the 
left. 

The  turn  from  left  to  right,  or  from 
right  to  left,  is  usually  made  by  what  is 
known  as  a  kick  turn.  It  is  performed 
in  this  wise:  To  make  the  turn  to  the 
right  raise  the  toe  of  the  right  ski  in 
front  of  you  until  the  entire  ski  is 
parallel  with  the  body.  Then  drop  it 
around  to  the  right  until  it  is  level  with 


the  other  ski  and  as  nearly  as  possible 
parallel  to  it,  but  pointing  in  the  op- 
posite direction.  Raise  the  left  ski  and 
swing  it  around  and  place  it  along  side 
of  the  right  and  facing  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. In  this  way  you  will  turn  com- 
pletely around.  The  illustration  shows 
this  very  plainly.  The  kick  turn  is  easy 
enough  to  do  on  the  level,  but  when  it 
comes  to  a  steep  hill  it  is  rather  more 
difficult.  A  good  runner  will  make  this 
swing  all  in  one  movement  whether  on 
a  hillside  or  level,  and  that  is  the  way  it 
should  be  done. 

For  really  steep  slopes,  impossible  to 
zigzag,  recourse  must  be  had  to  side- 
stepping. This  is  simply  edging  the  ski 
and  walking  sideways.  It  is  wonderful 
what  very  steep  hills  one  can  negotiate 
by  this  method.     It  is  tiresome,  however. 

Uphill  tactics,  after  all,  are  usually 
easy  enough  to  learn,  but  down  hill  is 
another  matter.  This  is  where  the  be- 
ginners usually  come  to  grief,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  they  invariably  keep  their 
legs  far  apart  and  with  the  weight  not 
thrown  far  enough  forward.  The  best 
position  for  straight  down-hill  running 
is  with  both  feet  close  together  and  the 
ski  touching.  One  of  them  should  be 
a  little  ahead  of  the  other.  The  rear  leg 
should  be  bent,  and  most  of  the  weight 
should  rest  on  it.  The  body  should  be 
bent  forward  at  the  hips.  Of  course, 
in  first  starting  down  the  weight  will 
naturally  be  thrown  forward,  but  once 
well  under  way  it  should  be  on  the  rear 
leg.  Once  this  position  is  learnt  its 
superiority  over  all  other  methods  of 
running  soon  becomes  apparent  and  the 
runner  will  use  no  other. 

The  correct  position  for  the  ski  in 
down-hill  running  naturally  brings  us 
up  to  the  correct  position  for  the  pole. 
It  is  pretty  safe  to  say  that  the  way  not 
to  hold  the  pole  is  in  front  of  the  body. 
The  best  way  is  undoubtedly  to  one  side 
and  behind.  By  the  latter  method  there 
is  no  danger  from  a  fall,  whereas  by  the 
former  one  runs  the  risk  of  a  serious 
accident  by  falling  on  the  pole.  The 
correct  position  is  shown  in  the  photo- 
graph. 

One  of  the  hardest  things  a  beginner 
will  find  is  how  to  avoid  rocks  or  trees 
while    traveling    at    express-train    speed 
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down  hill.  The  best  way  to  do  this  is 
by  what  is  known  as  a  down-hill  siving. 
It  is  made  in  this  manner.  Suppose  one 
wishes  to  make  a  turn  to  the  right  while 
going  down  a  hill  diagonally  to  the  left: 
Force  the  heel  of  the  left  ski  out  and 
the  toe  in.  The  right  ski  keeps  its  orig- 
inal position.  Now  place  the  pole  in 
front  and  to  the  right  at  one  side  of  you 
and  lean  on  it;  and  at  the  same  time 
throw  most  of  the  weight  on  to  the  heel 
of  the  left  ski,  forcing  it  outwards  and 
forwards.  The  converse  would,  of  course, 
be  correct  in  turning  to  the  left.  In  this 
way  one  can  swing  right  around  and  go 
off  on  another  tack  without  loss  of  time. 
It  is  well  to  practise  this  in  a  moderate 
way  at  first  on  little  slopes,  and  as  skill 
increases  try  it  on  steeper  hillsides.  It 
is  excellent  fun,  and  when  once  learnt  is 
a  valuable  asset  for  down-hill  work. 

The  Telemark  swing,  which  one 
should  most  certainly  learn,  is  somewhat 
similar  to  the  down-hill  turn.  The  trick 
is  done  in  this  way.  In  making  a  swing 
to  the  right  advance  the  left  leg  until  it 
is  about  level  with  where  the  bend  be- 
gins in  the  front  of  the  right  ski.  Now 
bend  both  knees,  putting  all  the  weight 
on  the  left  foot.  Turn  the  left  ski  on 
its  right  edge  and  force  the  left  heel  out 
and  forward,  at  the  same  time  leaning 
way  over  to  the  right.  You  will  curve 
to  the  right.  The  chief  points  in  learn- 
ing this  swing  are  to  take  all  the  weight 
off  the  ski,  which  is  behind,  and  force  the 
heel  of  the  front  ski  out  and  around. 
The  turn  to  left  is  performed  conversely. 
It  must  be  remembered  in  making  this 
swing  that  there  is  a  decided  swinging 
of  the  body  in  the  direction  you  are  turn- 
ing, the  angle  of  which  depends  upon 
the  speed  with  which  you  are  going. 
This  swinging  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  is  a  most  important  feature  of  the 
turn,  and  does  more  to  accomplish  it 
than  any  effort  of  forcing  the  heel  out 
and  around. 

To  make  the  Christiania  swing  to  the 


right  keep  the  ski  slightly  apart  and 
about  even,  with  the  weight  evenly  di- 
vided. When  I  say  keep  the  feet  apart 
I  do  not  mean  far  apart — about  half  a 
foot  as  a  rule.  Now  throw  the  weight 
forward  and  push  the  heels  outward,  at 
the  same  time  lean  forward  and  to  the 
right.  The  beginner  when  he  tries  to 
make  the  Christiania  swing  will  find  that 
when  he  comes  rushing  down  the  hill 
not  only  will  he  hesitate  to  throw  his 
weight  forward,  but  his  feet  will  be  so 
close  together  that  in  attempting  to  turn 
one  of  the  ski  will  cross  the  other  and 
he  will  fall.  That  was  my  experience, 
and  it  is  the  experience  of  most  begin- 
ners. When  rushing  down  hill,  some- 
times at  a  great  speed,  one  cannot  help 
hesitating  to  accelerate  the  pace  by 
throwing  the  weight  forward;  but  it  is 
just  this  throwing  forward  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  that  accomplishes  the 
swing. 

This  covers  the  principal  features  of 
interest  to  beginners,  and  he  who  will 
practise  them  faithfully  should  be  able 
to  hold  his  own  on  any  tour  of  ordinary 
length.  The  beginner  need  not  pay  any 
attention  to  the  statement  often  made 
that  in  order  to  learn  to  ski  properly 
one  should  begin  quite  young.  Skiing 
is  not  hard  to  learn.  The  first  time  I 
ever  put  on  a  pair  of  ski  I  went  up  to 
the  top  of  a  steep  hill  and  came  down 
without  a  fall.  I  do  not  claim  that  my 
own  good  fortune  in  this  respect  will 
always  apply,  but  two  weeks  practice 
will  generally  make  a  runner  fairly  pro- 
ficient. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  for  one 
who  suffers  from  nervous  disorders  as 
a  result  of  the  actionless,  sedentary  exist- 
ence into  which  most  of  us  are  forced 
in  this  age  of  offices  and  steam-heated 
apartments,  ski  touring  seems  to  be  a 
sure  remedy,  and  it  can  be  enjoyed  by 
anyone — no  matter  how  small  his  purse 
may  be — providing  there  is  a  sufficient 
fall  of  snow  to  cover  the  ground. 


WHERE  ARE  THE  CARS  OF 
YESTERYEAR? 

By  GODWIN  HUYSTEDT 

II oiv  the  Show  Car  of  Today  Becomes  the  Plodder  of  Tomorrow 
A  Thriving  Trade  in  Rural  Districts 


\HE  greatest  automobile 
parade  in  America,  and 
probably  in  the  world, 
maj  be  witnessed  to  ad- 
vantage on  any  pleasant 
afternoon  from  the  cor- 
ner of  Fifth  avenue  and  Forty-second 
street  in  New  York  City. 

Here  pass  in  countless  counter-cur- 
rents motor  vehicles  of  every  known 
make.  The  air  is  tainted  and  tinged 
with  their  exhaust.  The  nostrils  sting 
with  that  most  characteristic  of  metro- 
politan odors,  burned  gasoline.  The 
hum  of  well-oiled  machinery  fills  the 
ears. 

At  the  whistle  of  the  traffic  officer 
they  halt  in  long  files,  limousine  and 
taxicab,  runabout,  roadster  and  groaning 
truck.  Another  blast,  and  they  leap 
ahead,  each  intent  on  elbowing  its  neigh- 
bor to  the  rear.  Scarlet  and  orange  and 
purple  and  black  are  they,  a  countless 
multitude,  and  never  a  minute  until  well 
after  six  o'clock  when  their  tumult  is  not 
crowding  on  the  senses. 

There  is  one  phase  of  this  lavish  spec- 
tacle which  is  especially  likely  to  intrude 
itself  on  the  thoughtful  mind.  It  is  the 
up-to-dateness  of  the  automobiles  along 
"the  avenue."  Out  of  a  hundred  pleas- 
ure cars  passing  your  unobtrusive  review, 
ninety-nine  will  be  easily  identifiable  as 
of  the  vintage  of  last  year,  this,  or  the 
coming  season.  You  recognize  them  by 
the  fore-doors,  or  by  the  left-hand  drive, 
or  by  some  ultra-modern  refinement,  and 
the  question  springs  unbidden  to  your 
mind — where  are  the  cars  of  yesteryear? 

Where  should  they  be,  indeed,  if  not  in 
this  rushing,  jostling  Fifth  avenue  assem- 
blage?    Here,  it  would  seem,  outspread 
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on  a  carpet  of  asphalt,  is  the  combined 
automobile  product  of  civilization. 
Graceful,  noiseless  American  machines 
do  not  constitute  the  entire  spectacle. 
Every  other  minute  a  high-powered, 
gamey  vehicle  of  French  construction 
clamors  for  recognition ;  less  often  a 
stolid,  capacious  English  touring  car  rolls 
by. 

But  in  vain  you  scan  the  procession 
for  a  glimpse  of  the  automobile  as  you 
knew  it  six  or  eight  years  ago.  Even 
cars  of  manufacture  so  recent  as  1908 
are  exceedingly  rare.  And  once  again 
you  ask  yourself  the  question.  Have 
they  worn  out — these  costly  contrivances 
of  an  early  yet  far  distant  day?  Have 
they  been  hastened  to  the  scrap  heap  be- 
fore their  time?  Or,  withdrawn  from 
the  turmoil  of  a  great  city,  do  they  pass 
their  days  in  some  idyllic  retreat,  growing 
old  with  the  owner  to  whose  pleasure 
they  minister?  An  interesting  question, 
that  of  the  motor  car  of  yesteryear. 

At  about  the  time  these  lines  appear 
in  type,  the  American  manufacturer  is 
putting  the  finishing  touches  on  his  mil- 
lionth automobile.  Unhappily — for  sure- 
ly interest  attaches  to  the  rounding  out 
of  the  first  million — we  do  not  know 
just  when  or  where  this  motor  car  is 
being  made.  It  may  already  have  been 
launched  upon  the  highways,  or  may  not 
leave  the  shops  until  the  show  season  of 
1913  is  ended.  All  that  the  writer  dares 
to  advance  may  be  couched  in  the  gen- 
erously approximate  verbiage  of  the  al- 
manac maker,  "About  now  look  out  for 
the  millionth  automobile." 

The  reason  is  that  no  exact  tabulation 
of  the  industry  in  this  country  has  been 
pursued.     Once  in  five  years  the  Federal 
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Census  Bureau,  taking  account  of  stock, 
reports  on  the  state  manufacturing  for 
that  year  alone.  From  its  published 
data,  however,  the  intervening  period  can 
only  be  guessed  at. 

But  there  are  other  sources  of  infor- 
mation supporting  the  statement  that 
late  in  1912  or  early  in  1913  America's 
millionth  automobile  will  be  completed. 
A  compilation  of  statistics  furnished  by 
leading  men  in  the  industry  early  in  1911 
revealed  that  during  the  ten  years  up  to 
that  season  410,000  motor  cars  had  been 
made  in  the  United  States,  "almost  all 
of  which  are  in  use,"  they  added.  The 
census  of  1900,  reporting  statistics  for 
1899,  revealed  a  total  of  3,897  automo- 
biles made  in  the  latter  year. 

From  this  it  becomes  deducible,  even 
were  it  not  already  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge,  that  the  automobiles  manu- 
factured earlier  than  1901  totalled  only 
a1  few  thousands.  But  since  the  report 
of  the  manufacturers,  quoted  above,  pro- 
duction has  increased  enormously.  In 
1911,  up  to  which  year  only  410,000  cars 
had  been  produced  in  a  decade,  209,000, 
or  more  than  half  the  total  of  the  pre- 
ceding ten  years,  were  made.  In  1912 
this  record  was  increased  to  247,427.  A 
simple  process  of  addit/.n  gives  us  a 
total  of  866,427  automobile  made  in  the 
United  States  from  the  opening  of  1901 
to  New  Year's  Day,  1913. 

Adding  to  this  a  few  thousands  to  de- 
note cars  made  antecedent  to  1901,  we 
arrive  at  the  statement  7  have  advanced 
above — about  now,  but  probably  in  the 
early  summer  of  1913,  look  out  for 
America's  millionth  automobile. 

Refreshed  by  this  brief  excursion  into 
the  fascinating  realm  of  figures,  let  us 
stand  again  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  avenue 
and  Forty-second  street  with  a  mind  open 
to  impressions.  Nine  hundred  thousand 
automobiles  have  been  born  of  American 
genius.  Somewhat  more  than  half  of 
that  total  have  been  given  to  the  world 
since  1910.  Glancing  up  and  down  the 
glittering  thoroughfare,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  believe  that  statement,  for  they  are  all 
represented  here,  every  type  made  in  the 
past  two  years.  Yet  once  again  a  ques- 
tion takes  form.  Where  are  the  auto- 
mobiles, 410,000  in  number,  brought 
forth  in  the  decade  up  to  1911  ?    Where 


is  the  vanished  motor  car  of  yesteryear? 
There  have  been  accidents,  yet  it  is 
hardly  conceivable  that  machines  have 
been  totally  wrecked  by  thousands.  There 
have  been  exportations,  but  it  is  only  very 
recently  that  the  foreign  market  de- 
manded any  considerable  fraction  of  our 
output.  In  1909,  4,686  were  delivered 
to  customers  outside  of  the  country;  in 
1910,  8,443;  in  1911,  15,807,  of  which 
our  Canadian  cousins  took  five  thousand. 
Altogether  the  total  foreign  shipments 
down  to  1912  make  hardly  a  dent  in 
our  production  figures. 

Where  Some  Go 

A  ray  of  light  was  thrown  on  the 
problem  on  a  dark  night  last  summer. 
There  were  two  of  us  afoot,  and  when 
we  received  our  earliest  notification  that 
it  would  be  a  rainy  night  the  nearest  rail- 
road station  was  eight  miles  away,  and 
the  only  train  which  would  return  us  to 
our  boarding-house  before  the  next  day 
was  scheduled  to  pass  ore  hour  later.  In 
the  emergency  our  minds  turned  to  the 
possibility  of  a  horse — an  improbably  fast 
horse.  Perhaps  he  was  the  property  of 
the  farmer  whose  light  we  were  ap- 
proaching. 

The  farmer,  a  clean-shaven,  wrinkled 
man  of  nearly  seventy,  dashed  our  hopes 
when  he  said  he  had  no  horse  which, 
with  time  allowance  for  harnessing, 
would  get  us  to  the  station  in  time. 
We  were  on  the  point  of  hinting  that 
we  would  appreciate  a  bed  in  his  house 
when  he  came  to  our  relief  that  he  would 
take  us  to  the  railroad  in  the  machine. 

"An  automobile?"  we  exclaimed  in 
chorus. 

He  took  a  lantern  and  led  us  stable- 
ward.  Sure  enough,  sheltered  under  a 
shed,  was  a  small  red  touring  car.  Its 
owner  produced  from  somewhere  a 
starting  crank,  which  he  inserted  in  a 
keyhole  on  the  side  of  the  car  amidships, 
and  a  minute  later  we  were  off. 

On  the  way  to  the  station  (where  we 
caught  our  train  with  time  to  spare)  the 
farmer  discussed  his  automobile.  It  was 
of  a  primitive  type.  It  had  only  one 
cylinder,  yet  it  developed  enough  power 
to  carry  four  or  five  passengers  over  the 
contiguous  countryside,  often  with  farm 
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produce  jammed  into  every  stray  crevice. 
It  cranked  on  the  side.  It  was,  the  own- 
er explained,  the  first  automobile  owned 
in  the  township ;  now  many  of  his  neigh- 
bors kept  machines,  of  later  models, 
more  expensive,  yet  no  whit  more  satis- 
factory than  the  one-lunger  in  which  we 
were  jerked  to  the  railroad. 

I  asked  whether  it  cost  any  more  to 
operate  than  a  horse. 

"About  the  same,"  was  the  reply. 
"Less  if  anything.  The  only  difference 
is  that  I  can  get  there  and  back  with  this 
before  I'd  have  the  horse  harnessed." 

The  one  great  final  resort  of  automo- 
biles after  the  first  gloss  of  their  hand- 
rubbed  varnish  has  worn  off  is  the  farm. 
What  percentage  of  the  410,000  cars 
made  in  the  decade  beginning  with  1901 
has  already  filtered  thither  nobody 
knows,  but  it  is  enormous.  The  motor 
car  of  yesteryear  finds  lodging  in  the 
most  unlikely  places,  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  stable  of  my  agricultural  friend, 
Deacon  Belton. 

The  deacon  supplies  us  with  farm 
produce  when  we  go  to  a  little  camp  we 
own  on  the  New  England  coast.  He  is 
the  most  conservative  granger  that  ever 
sported  a  chin  whisker.  The  way  of  his 
father  is  good  enough  for  him;  he  boasts 
the  only  old-fashioned  milk  house  I  know 
of  in  this  enlightened  age. 

My  surprise  was  marked,  therefore, 
when  last  summer,  meeting  him  again 
after  an  intermission  of  two  years,  I  ob- 
served that  the  chin  whisker  had  been 
sacrificed.  It  was  pardonable  surprise, 
because  the  deacon  is  about  seventy-five 
years  old,  and,  as  I  have  indicated,  not 
given  to  change.  It  mounted  to  aston- 
ishment, however,  when  he  happened  to 
let  slip  that  he  had  been  working  all  day 
on  his  automobile. 

"You  have  an  automobile?"  I  cried. 

He  smiled  quietly  and  invited  me  to 
inspect  it.  Inside  the  weather-beaten  old 
barn,  where  one  would  expect  to  find  a 
pair  of  oxen,  stood  a  steam  car  of  a  type 
in  which  I  had  ridden  a  good  many  years 
ago.  It  had  wire-spoked  wheels,  and  at 
the  front  a  seat  could  be  let  down  to  ac- 
commodate two  passengers  in  addition  to 
the  two  on  the  driver's  seat. 

"I've  had  it  a  couple  of  years,"  said 
the  deacon.     "The  wife  and  I  are  going 


down  to  Leicester  to-morrow  to  visit  our 
daughter.  It's  twenty  miles,  and  I  can 
get  there  in  an  hour.  That's  why  I've 
been  working  on  the  machine  to-day." 

On  the  day  after  his  trip  I  saw  him 
again,  and  his  satisfaction  over  the  quick 
time  he  had  made  to  and  from  Leicester 
convinced  me  that  he  was  getting  his 
money's  worth  out  of  his  motor  car  of 
yesteryear,  whatever  it  cost  him  to  oper- 
ate it.  But  I  could  not  help  wondering 
whether  there  was  any  connection  be- 
tween the  proprietorship  of  an  automo- 
bile and  the  disappearance  of  the  tradi- 
tional chin  whisker. 

A    Traveling  Saw-Mill 

Up  in  Danielson,  Connecticut,  there 
is — or  was,  when  I  was  there  last — a 
genius  who  had  dedicated  a  second-hand 
automobile  which  had  fallen  into  his 
hands  to  the  double  purpose  of  pleasure 
and  utility.  He  had  attached  to  the 
body  a  rigging  which  included  a  circular 
saw,  and  his  regular  vocation  was  saw- 
ing wood.  He  was  doing  so  well  that 
he  showed  promise  of  cornering  the  wood 
sawing  of  the  whole  county. 

When  a  job  came  to  hand  he  folded 
the  saw  back  against  the  body,  jumped 
into  the  car  and  sped  away  for  the  scene 
of  action.  Upon  arrival,  he  unlimbered 
the  saw,  jacked  up  the  driving  wheels  of 
the  automobile,  connected  them  by  a  belt 
with  his  machinery,  and  lit  into  the  wood 
pile.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  the  stacks 
melt  beneath  his  assault. 

On  Sunday  his  whole  family  went  to 
ride  in  the  car,  detached  for  the  day 
from  its  utilitarian  addition.  A  more 
satisfactory  arrangement  than  this  Con- 
necticut Yankee  had  achieved  it  would 
be  difficult  to  discover. 

In  a  dozen  ways  like  this  the  wealthy 
man's  rejected  toy  is  serving  the  ends  of 
the  countryman.  The  latter  uses  the 
engine  stored  under  the  hood  of  his  car 
not  alone  for  sawing  wood,  but  for 
pumping  water,  operating  a  lighting  sys- 
tem, a  threshing  machine,  a  corn  sheller, 
a  cream  separator  and  others  of  the  mul- 
titudinous array  of  farm  machines.  That 
is  why  he  has  risen  to  the  bait  of  the 
low-priced  used  car  like  a  hungry  trout 
to  a  fly. 
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Although  in  New  York  you  do  not 
see  many  cars  long  out  of  date,  a  visit 
to  the  smaller  cities  will  show  you  an- 
other big  consumer  of  discarded  models. 
This  is  the  merchant,  who  picks  them  up 
for  delivery-wagon  purposes. 

For  this  end,  the  simpler  the  engine  is 
the  better,  and  there  is  in  consequence 
a  big  demand  for  single-  and  two-cylin- 
der cars,  which  a  New  York  dealer  in 
used  automobiles  would  scorn  to  handle. 
In  one  city  of  my  acquaintance  there  is 
a  sharp  appetite  for  a  one-cylinder  run- 
about of  a  certain  make  which  was  pop- 
ular and  extraordinarily  efficient  a  few 
years  ago.  Cars  of  this  type,  however 
badly  their  beauty  is  marred,  bring  two 
hundred  dollars  and  better  in  this  par- 
ticular market,  for  the  reason  that  their 
simplicity  comes  as  near  rendering  them 
foolproof  as  anything  yet  devised.  A 
few  dollars  puts  a  delivery  body  on  the 
old  chassis,  and  the  merchant  finds  com- 
pensation for  whatever  expense  he  has 
been  to  in  the  added  service  he  obtains 
from  his  delivery  man. 

In  considering  the  question  of  the  used 
car,  one  fact  should  be  remembered. 
That  is  that,  properly  cared  for,  they  do 
not  readily  wear  out.  The  classic  exam- 
ple in  proof  thereof  is  the  machine  owned 
by  Abbe  Gavois  of  Rainneville,  near 
Amiens,  France. 

The  abbe,  who  is  Rainneville's  village 
priest,  is  the  proud  possessor  of  a  two- 
cylinder  Panhard  -  Levassor  runabout 
which  he  purchased  from  the  man  who 
bought  it  from  the  factory  on  December 
4,  1891.  It  has  steel  tires  and  the  rest 
of  the  equipment  with  which  it  was  orig- 
inally fitted.  It  is  capable  of  twelve 
miles  an  hour.  Every  day  in  the  year 
the  abbe  makes  his  rounds,  covering 
twenty  or  twenty-five  miles  in  this  ma- 
chine, at  a  cost  of  less  than  a  cent  a  mile 
for  operating  expenses.  His  is  said  to 
be  the  oldest  car  in  the  world  in  active 
service.  Because  of  its  antiquity  many 
offers  have  been  made,  both  of  money  and 
of  exchange  for  automobiles  of  later 
model,  but  the  priest  refuses  them  all, 
saying  he  will  never  sell  until  he  is 
shown  a  machine  as  simple  and  economi- 
cal as  the  one  which  has  served  him  so 
long. 

Nor  is  an  automobile  easily  destroyed. 


I  remember  having  seen  only  one  which 
was  permanently  in  the  discard.  This 
was  an  old  steam  car  that,  because  of  a 
leaky  boiler,  had  been  left  in  a  farm- 
house backyard  exposed  to  the  elements 
until,  with  used  cars  at  their  present  low 
prices,  it  would  have  cost  more  than  it 
was  worth  to  attempt  its  restoration. 

An  automobile  may  pass  through  a  fire 
which  resolves  the  tonneau  into  a  little 
charcoal  and  a  smell  of  burned  leather, 
yet  after  the  insurance  company  has  set- 
tled on  a  basis  of  total  loss  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  the  engine  can  be  fixed 
up  practically  as  good  as  before.  Cer- 
tainly this  can  be  done  unless  the  fire  has 
been  so  hot  that  the  bearings  have  melted. 
It  may  not  prove  profitable  to  use  the 
engine  in  an  automobile  again,  but  the 
uses  to  which  it  can  be  turned  are  prac- 
tically endless.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  how  many  such  engines  are  run- 
ning motor  boats  to-day. 

The  explanation  is  that  in  America  the 
industry  has  not  yet  reached  the  stage 
where  working  parts  are  made  of  tin. 
Competition  is  too  keen.  Engineering 
mistakes  there  have  been,  miscalculations 
of  stress  and  strain,  which  for  a  season 
have  given  one  make  or  another  a  black 
eye,  but  every  manufacturer's  policy  has 
been  to  put  into  his  product  the  best  ma- 
terial and  workmanship  its  price  per- 
mitted. The  result  has  been  that  the  car 
of  five  years  ago,  provided  it  has  been 
well  oiled  and  kept  in  adjustment,  is  as 
good  as  the  car  of  this  year  in  working 
essentials.  It  makes  more  noise.  Some 
of  its  engine  parts  are  inaccessible.  It 
has  not  the  stylish  flare  in  its  mud- 
guards. But  it  gets  there,  and  the  farm- 
ers are  more  concerned  about  that  than 
about  the  latest  fashion. 

The  Southern  Market 

A  third  big  market  for  the  used  car, 
in  addition  to  the  farm  and  the  small  city 
merchant,  is  the  Spanish-American  to  the 
south  of  us.  Of  the  410,000  automobiles 
made  here  in  the  decades  preceding  1911 
a  considerable  number  have  been  shipped 
to  Central  and  South  American  ports* 
The  reason  for  this  is  not  altogether 
clear,  since  the  average  Spanish-American 
who   has  money  enough   to  operate   an 
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automobile  has  enough  to  get  the  best 
the  market  offers,  and  is  not  given  to 
small  economies.  But  his  appetite  for 
used  cars  is  so  sharp  that  one  manufac- 
turer of  low-priced  machines  was  offered 
a  cash  deposit  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  not  long  ago  to  bind  a  contract 
to  turn  over  all  of  its  used  machines  to 
a  South  American  dealer. 

It  is  possible  an  explanation  may  lie 
in  the  fact  that  the  art  of  road-building 
has  not  been  extensively  practised  in  the 
republics  under  the  Southern  Cross,  and 
the  natives  prefer  to  shake,  a  thousand- 
dollar  machine  to  pieces  instead  of  one 
which  cost  three  thousand.  Within  a  few 
months,  however,  the  complexion  of  this 
trade  appears  to  have  changed  a  little. 
There  is  now  a  demand  for  more  new 
automobiles.  Probably  ere  many  years 
Venezuela,  Brazil,  the  Argentine  and 
the  rest  of  them  will  awaken  to  the  truth 
that  good  roads  are  a  national  asset,  and 
may  then  take  their  place  among  our  best 
customers  for  automobiles  with  the  first 
wear  left  in  them. 

The  used-car  situation  in  its  bearings 
on  the  automobile  industry  in  general 
presents  many  interesting  phases.  Deal- 
ers are  beginning  to  speak  of  it  as  a 
"problem,"  as  indeed  it  promises  to  be- 
come within  the  next  two  years.  For, 
seek  to  dismiss  it  though  you  may,  the 
truth  stands  that  every  sale  of  a  used  car 
at  a  sixth  of  its  original  cost  fills  some- 
body's need,  and  thwarts  a  possible  sale 
of  a  new  one  later  on. 

Men  posted  in  the  business,  therefore, 
are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  ere  long 
there  will  come  readjustments  of  depre- 
ciation estimates  wThich  will  react  to  the 
health  of  the  whole  trade.  At  present 
depreciation  is  estimated  at  one-half  of 
the  first  value  in  one  season,  and  there- 
after at  from  a  quarter  to  a  third,  which 
leaves  a  man  who  carries  an  automobile 
into  its  fourth  year  owing  his  machine 
money. 


That  there  is  a  logical  basis  for  such 
depreciation  figures  in  view  of  the  stabil- 
ity of  a  well-made  motor  car  cannot  be 
proved.  They  are  punctured  by  the  very 
fact  that  out  of  the  nearly  one  million 
automobiles  thus  far  manufactured  in  the 
United  States,  859,000,  including  32,000 
trucks,  were  giving  daily  service  when 
the  latest  figures  were  compiled,  in  June, 
1912. 

A  few  thousand  cars,  as  noted  above, 
have  been  exported.  Their  number  is 
increasing  yearly.  A  few  hundred,  it 
may  be,  have  been  dismantled,  and  their 
engines  set  at  different  work.  A  negli- 
gible number  have  been  totally  incapaci- 
tated in  one  way  or  another  for  further 
service. 

Under  these  three  headings  fall  the 
approximately  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  which  are  not  reported  as  still 
running  in  the  United  States.  Among 
those  which  are  being  operated  here  are 
specimens  of  every  type  manufactured, 
from  the  earliest  to  the  latest.  The  lat- 
ter you  see  on  fashionable  drives  in  any 
large  city,  operated  by  the  chauffeurs  of 
men  to  whom  price  is  no  object. 

But  the  others,  as  I  have  tried  to  make 
plain,  have  passed  into  the  care  and  keep- 
ing of  the  common  people  at  a  tithe  of 
their  original  cost.  Like  their  owners, 
they  are  doing  the  hard  work  of  the  na- 
tion. You  will  find  them  carrying  farm 
produce  to  market.  You  will  meet  them 
driven  by  the  country  doctor  on  his 
rounds.  They  go  wherever  there  is  a 
road,  uncomplaining,  asking  little  atten- 
tion, yielding  large  returns  to  their  mas- 
ters. And  for  a  long  time  to  come  the 
United  States  will  be  able  to  take  care 
of  its  own  supply  of  used  cars,  for  five 
million  farms  and  one  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  doctors  need  them,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  countless  men  and  women  in 
other  walks  of  life  who  by  their  agency 
may  be  kept  in  touch  with  the  world's 
big  business. 


FOOTBALL   ROLL  OF   HONOR 

These  names  have  been  selected  on  the  recommendations  of  the  prominent 
coaches  of  the  country.  The  order  of  arrangement  has  no  significance  in 
the  matter  of  ranking. 


Ends 

O'Hearn,   Cornell 
Jourdet,    Pennsylvania 
Brownlee,  Kansas 
Hoeffel,  Wisconsin 
Ofstie,  Wisconsin 
Vruwink,  Chicago 
Bomeisler,  Yale 
Very,  Penn  State 
Ashbaugh,  Brown 


Quarterback 

Hurst,  Ames 
Lewis,  Williams 
Gillette,  Wisconsin 
Hightower,  Northwestern 
Baker,  Princeton 
Rodes,  Navy 
Crowther,  Brown 


Tackles 

Barton,  Missouri 
Burnham,  Kansas 
Harmon,  Nebraska 
Davis,  Indiana 
Englehorn,   Dartmouth 
Storer,  Harvard 
Devore,  Army 
Probst,   Syracuse 
Phillips,  Princeton 
Butler,  Wisconsin 
Samp,  Wisconsin 


Guards 

Pearson,  Nebraska 
Gelein,  Wisconsin 
Hanson,  Iowa 
Pennock,  Harvard 
Brown,  Navy 


Halfbacks 

Simons,  Drake 
Van   Riper,  Wisconsin 
Oliphant,  Purdue 
Norgren,  Chicago 
Morey,    Dartmouth 
Brickley,  Harvard 
Hardwick,  Harvard 
Thorpe,  Indians 
Baker,  Princeton 
McAlmon,  Minnesota. 
Lamke,  Northwestern 
Knoebel,  Missouri 
Hardage,  Vanderbilt 


Fullback 


Center 

Des  Jardiens,  Chicago 
Parmenter,  Harvard 
Ketcham,  Yale 
Morgan,   Vanderbilt 
Bluethenthal,  Princeton 


Mercer,  Pennsylvania 
Purdy,  Nebraska 
Tanberg,  Wisconsin 
McGinnis,  Iowa 
Wendell,  Harvard 
Mauthe,  Penn  State 
DeWitt,  Princeton 
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NE  fact  stands  out  clearly 
in  looking  back  over  the 
football  season  just 
closed,  and  that  is  the 
workability  of  the  present 
rules.  Whether  consid- 
ered from  the  standpoint  of  players  or 
spectators,  the  results  are  uniformly 
good  and  we  can  now  hope  that  next 
year's  game  will  not  require  a  great  deal 
of  explanation  to  those  who  have  seen 
any  play  in  the  season  of  1912.  Deci- 
sive scores  were  the  rule  and  only  one 
important  game — Princeton-Yale — end- 
ed in  a  tie.  This  is,  of  course,  a  possi- 
bility that  cannot  be  guarded  against  ab- 
solutely by  any  juggling  with  the  rules. 
It  can  be  fairly  said,  too,  that  the  best 
teams  won,  although  it  is  not  possible 
in  every  case  to  do  away  with  the  argu- 
ment after  the  game  as  to  what  would 
have  happened  had  circumstances  been 
slightly  different  at  some  particular  stage. 
Arguing  over  "championships"  is  fruit- 
less business  always,  but  in  the  present 
instance  there  are  fortunately  very  clear- 
cut  cases  in  all  sections  as  to  the  demon- 
stration of  superiority.  In  the  East,  Har- 
vard, by  her  impressive  showing  in  her 
big  games,  stands  head  and  shoulders 
above  all  other  teams  in  that  section.  It 
was  a  well-coached,  well-handled  team 
that  had  always  the  necessary  pound  of 
reserve  force  that  not  all  Harvard  teams, 
even  in  recent  years,  have  shown.  In 
the  Yale  game  the  unfortunate  fumbling 
of  the  Elis  was  a  big  contributing  factor, 
but  even  with  that  eliminated  Harvard 
would  nevertheless  have  won  decisively. 
A  criticism  that  has  been  aimed  at  Mr. 
Haughton's  teams  in  the  past  has  been 
that  they  have  gone  on  the  field  with  a 
settled  plan  of  play.  When  this  precon- 
ceived strategy  failed,  as  it  must  fre- 
quently, the  field  general  was  unable  to 
adjust  his  play  to  the  new  conditions  and 
carry  the  attack  home.  This  year  no 
such  weakness  was  apparent.  The  Har- 
vard attack  was  well  diversified  and  sent 
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away  with  a  vigor  and  determination 
that  was  bound  to  win.  The  team  was 
a  unit  with  no  weaknesses  and  showed  a 
rather  unusual  combination  of  football 
knowledge  and  fighting  spirit.  No  team 
that  the  writer  has  seen  in  action  seemed 
to  have  mastered  so  thoroughly  the  possi- 
bilities and  advantages  of  the  kicking 
games  nor  had  been  coached  so  carefully 
at  every  point  so  take  advantage  of  it. 

In  the  West,  Wisconsin  has  come  into 
her  own  again  and  came  through  the 
season  in  an  impressive  manner.  For 
once  there  is  apparently  no  occasion  for 
regret  that  Michigan  did  not  try  conclu- 
sions with  the  leading  member  of  the 
Conference.  Judging  from  the  Michi- 
gan showing  against  the  other  teams  she 
met,  she  would  hardly  have  had  a  chance 
against  Wisconsin.  It  is  significant,  also, 
to  note  that  the  coaches  of  other  West- 
ern teams  in  reporting  to  The  Outing 
Magazine  on  the  star  men  in  their  sec- 
tion have  united  in  giving  high  praise  to 
practically  every  man  on  the  Cardinal 
team.  In  conversation  one  man  de- 
clared that  the  Wisconsin  team  could  be 
picked  as  a  whole  for  the  "All-Western" 
team  and  another  declared  that  the  left 
end,  right  tackle,  and  quarterback  were 
in  a  class  by  themselves. 

Among  the  Southern  teams  Vander- 
bilt,  as  usual,  showed  her  superiority. 
No  other  team  in  her  section  came  any- 
where near  the  Vanderbilt  class. 

To  revert  to  the  work  of  other  teams 
in  the  East,  the  greatest  argument  at 
present  is  over  the  "failure  of  the  Yale 
system."  This  sort  of  talk  is  usually 
heard  when  other  explanations  fail. 
Probably  it  should  be  discounted  about 
seventy-five  per  cent.  To  be  sure,  the 
Yale  team  in  the  closing  minutes  of  the 
game  against  Harvard  showed  what  they 
could  do  as  a  fighting  organization  when 
once  aroused.  It  is  to  be  doubted,  how- 
ever, whether  the  pace  of  that  last  des- 
perate rally  could  have  been  held  for 
long  against  a  team  that  was  not  safely 
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in  the  lead.  As  it  was,  the  old  uncer- 
tainty and  slowness  stopped  the  rush  in 
the  shadow  of  the  Crimson  goal  posts 
and  the  attack  was  never  carried  home. 

As  to  the  Yale  system,  it  is  far  from 
being  a  demonstrated  failure  and  the 
writer  would  deeply  regret  its  abandon- 
ment. To  his  mind  it  shows  college 
football  at  its  best  in  all  phases  and  is, 
moreover,  the  one  best  calculated  to  win 
under  all  conditions.  Individual  defeats 
or  victories  are  not  arguments  either  for 
or  against.  It  is  a  wonderful  system 
that  will  not  fail  occasionally  and  a 
mighty  poor  one  that  will  not  now  and 
again  have  a  victory  to  its  credit.  Other 
cases  have  been  known  of  teams  with 
great  latent  power  which  was  never  de- 
veloped save  in  flashes.  The  one  inex- 
plicable feature  of  the  Yale  play  through- 
out the  season  was  the  poor  handling  of 
punts.  Fumbles  that  would  have  dis- 
graced a  grammar  school  team  are  not 
expected  on  Yale  field. 

Princeton,  with  not  the  most  promis- 
ing material  in  the  world,  went  through 
a  highly  creditable  season.  The  early 
scores  were  unusually  big  and  those  who 
saw  the  Dartmouth  game  after  the  first 
period  were  treated  to  a  revelation  in 
fast,  clean  playing.  Contrary  to  last 
year's  showing,  the  attack  was  well  de- 
veloped and  carried  through  clean  and 
hard,  under  the  driving  of  a  quarterback 
of  more  than  ordinary  ability.  The  ends, 
too,  seemed  to  have  shaken  off  the  old 
tendency  to  wait  for  the  interference  to 
come  to  them,  but  met  it  halfway  and 
trusted  to  the  secondary  defense  to  take 
care  of  the  man  with  the  ball  if  he  es- 
caped  them.     This   is  modern   football. 

Pennsylvania  had  an  in-and-out  sea- 
son. Defeated  by  teams  that  should 
have  given  them  no  more  than  good 
practice,  they  came  back  in  the  game 
with  Michigan  and  by  the  most  remark- 
able exhibition  of  brains  and  pluck  and 
sheer  last-ditch  desperation  overcame  a 
score  of  21  to  nothing  and  ended  with  a 
victory  by  27  to  21.  Then  they  hum- 
bled the  hitherto  unbeaten  Indians  and 
won  against  Cornell  by  the  narrow  mar- 
gin of  7  to  2. 

An  encouraging  feature  in  Eastern 
football  is  the  apparent  recrudescence  of 
Cornell.     After  floundering  in  the  mire 


of  uncertainty  practically  since  the  days 
of  Marshall  Newell,  they  have  entrusted 
their  football  destinies  to  Al  Sharpe. 
The  past  season  was  naturally  experi- 
mental, and  success  could  hardly  have 
been  expected,  but  the  team  played  fast- 
er, headier  ball  as  the  season  advanced 
and  in  the  game  with  Pennsylvania 
showed  a  grit  and  a  football  sense  that 
promises  well  for  next  year. 

Of  the  Army  and  Navy  teams  little 
can  be  said  that  is  not  a  repetition  of 
the  story  of  the  last  three  years.  In 
each  case  the  Army  has  begun  the  sea- 
son in  whirlwind  fashion,  twice  beating 
Yale  and  this  year  holding  her  to  a 
single  touchdown.  But  odds  and  favor- 
ites mean  little  in  the  Army-Navy  game 
and  each  year  the  Navy  has  shown  a 
greater  sustained  determination  and  co- 
herence of  plan  when  the  final  test  came. 
Even  normal  improvement  from  the 
time  of  the  Yale  game  last  fall  should 
have  put  a  winning  Army  team  on  the 
field  at  Philadelphia.  Instead  the 
young  soldiers  seemed,  if  anything,  to 
have  forgotten  some  of  the  football  they 
showed  against  the  Elis.  The  strength 
was  there — although  no  greater  at  need 
than  that  of  the  Navy — and  poor  gen- 
eralship robbed  them  of  the  opportunities 
that  came  their  way. 

Of  minor  Eastern  teams,  Dartmouth, 
as  usual,  was  a  strong  favorite,  with 
Wesleyan  and  Trinity  well  up  in  the 
list  in  the  mastery  of  the  game  and  the 
proper  co-ordination  of  brains  and 
brawn.  In  fact,  these  two  teams  could 
easily  give  some  of  the  larger  teams 
points  in  getting  the  most  out  of  the 
material  at  hand  and  in  playing  all  the 
football  there  is.  Penn  State  and  the 
Indians  were  without  peers  in  their 
classes.  In  fact,  the  latter  are  rather 
difficult  to  class.  In  the  game  with  the 
Army  there  was  something  almost  un- 
canny in  their  handling  of  the  ball  and 
the  elusiveness  of  the  runners.  In  that 
game  they  showed  probably  the  nearest 
approach  to  perfection  that  has  been  seen 
on  any  gridiron  this  fall.  Penn  State 
came  through  without  a  defeat  and  were 
only  scored  against  once,  by  Cornell. 
What  they  could  have  done  against  Har- 
vard or  Princeton  is  purely  speculative, 
and  of  no  real  significance.     The  com- 
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parison  of  scores  proves  nothing,  as  dif- 
ferent conditions  and  a  difference  in  the 
emphasis  placed  on  the  respective  games 
by  the  various  teams  creates  a  practically 
new  set  of  circumstances.  It  would  be 
fruitless,  for  example,  to  argue  that  be- 
cause Harvard  beat  Dartmouth  only 
three  to  nothing  the  latter  could  defeat 
Yale. 

Comment  on  team  showing  in  the 
West  naturally  centers  around  Wiscon- 
sin. Minnesota  seems  to  have  suffered 
somewhat  from  lack  of  material  and 
Chicago  ranks  rather  higher  than  in  re- 
cent years  with  a  well-coached  team  of 
more  than  ordinary  individual  ability. 
One  feature  of  the  Midway  play  was 
the  use  of  the  forward  pass  in  which 
Western  teams  generally  seem  to  have 
advanced  beyond  the  East.  Whether 
this  is  because  of  a  failure  to  advance 
coincidently  in  defense  against  it  is  a 
matter  for  the  Western  coaches  to  con- 
sider. It  is  doubtful  if  any  Western 
team  could  have  used  this  play  with  con- 
sistent success  against  Harvard,  or  even 
against  the  Navy,  with  the  latter  in  the 
form  displayed  in  the  Army  game. 
Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
tendency  in  the  East  is  to  regard  this 
play  as  a  measure  of  desperation  to  be 
used  only  in  the  last  emergency.  When 
employed  it  has  usually  been  made  from 
a  formation  that  told  its  own  story  and 
the  task  of  spoiling  it  was  absurdly 
simple. 

Northwestern  University  seems  to  be 
returning  to  the  football  map.  The 
game  against  Chicago  this  year  was  a 
close,  hard-fought  battle  in  which  the 
Methodists  did  better  work  than  has 
gone  to  their  credit  for  a  number  of 
years.  West  of  the  Mississippi  Nebraska 
would  seem  to  have  had  the  most  con- 
sistently successful  season.  Incidentally 
it  comes  with  something  of  a  surprise 
to  the  near-sighted  enthusiasts  of  the 
East  to  note  the  name  of  the  University 
of  Oklahoma  well  up  among  the  bat- 
tlers of  that  section. 

When  it  comes  to  individual  players, 
any  single  critic  is  necessarily  limited  in 
his  ability  to  observe  and  criticise.  The 
writer  has  seen  all  of  the  important 
games  in  his  section  of  the  country,  but 
there  remains  a  large  area  in  which  he 


is  forced  to  depend  upon  the  opinions 
of  others.  This  year,  as  in  previous  years, 
this  magazine  has  secured  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  various  coaches  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  These  men  have 
given  the  names  of  the  men  on  their  own 
and  opposing  teams  who  seemed  to  them 
most  deserving  of  special  mention.  By 
this  means  a  cross  check  has  been  se- 
cured on  the  stars  out  of  which  has  been 
constructed  our  Football  Roll  of  Honor. 
Each  of  the  men  in  that  list  has  been 
named  by  at  least  two  coaches,  and  some 
of  them  by  four  or  five. 

Taking  up  the  positions  in  order,  first 
place  among  the  ends  of  the  East  must 
be  given  to  Bomeisler,  Yale.  Although 
hampered  by  a  lame  shoulder  that  pre- 
vented him  from  playing  clear  through 
any  of  the  big  games,  this  man  was  a 
tower  of  strength  when  he  was  on  the 
field.  It  was  impossible  to  draw  him  in 
or  get  him  out  of  the  way  on  wide  end 
runs  and  there  were  few  plays  through 
tackle  on  his  side  that  he  did  not  get 
into.  Down  the  field  he  was  fast  and 
his  tackling  was  hard  and  sure.  All  in 
all,  he  was  an  end  of  the  Kilpatrick 
school,  meeting  the  play  in  his  opponents' 
territory  and  tearing  through  the  inter- 
ference in  a  way  that  would  not  be  de- 
nied. Jourdet,  Pennsylvania,  was  an- 
other end  of  the  modern  type,  whose  play 
ranged  from  the  extreme  outside  position 
clean  through  to  the  center  of  the  line. 
Pendleton,  Princeton,  was  a  newcomei 
in  the  wing  position,  but  from  his  show- 
ing in  the  Yale  game  it  almost  seemed  as 
though  a  mistake  had  been  made  in  pre- 
vious years  in  playing  him  at  half.  His 
speed  down  the  field  was  a  distinct  as- 
set in  the  kicking  game,  and  although 
his  tackling  was  not  up  to  the  Bomeisler 
standard,  he  usually  managed  to  get  to 
his  man  and  at  least  throw  him  off  his 
stride  and  give  a  chance  for  the  next 
man. 

O'Hearn,  Cornell,  was  a  living  tes- 
timonial to  the  new  regime  at  Ithaca. 
In  the  game  with  Pennsylvania  he  more 
than  any  other  one  man  on  his  team 
was  responsible  for  the  submergence  of 
Mercer,  the  Pennsylvania  backfield 
sprinter.  Very,  Penn  State,  and  Ash- 
baugh,  Brown,  were  steady  men  through- 
out the  season  \dio  knew  a  lot  of  foot- 
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ball  and  played  it  all  the  time.  The  lat- 
ter was  one  of  the  few  men  on  his  team 
to  shine  resplendent  through  the  murk 
of  the  Indian  defeat  on  Thanksgiving 
Day. 

In  the  West  all  the  critics  unite  in 
giving  first  place  to  Hoeffel,  Wisconsin. 
One  coach — not  his  own — calls  him  "the 
class  of  Western  ends"  and  the  coaches 
of  all  the  teams  that  faced  Wisconsin  in- 
cluded him  in  their  list  of  recommenda- 
tions. Along  with  him  are  coupled 
Brownlee,  Kansas,  Ofstie,  Wisconsin, 
and  Vruwink,  Chicago. 

At  tackle  there  is  no  Eddie  Hart  this 
year,  although  Storer,  Harvard,  is  close 
on  his  heels.  Probably  the  selection  for 
captain  of  next  year's  Harvard  team, 
this  player  was  more  than  a  match  for 
all  the  men  he  met.  Lacking  Hart's 
grim  strength,  he  pretty  well  made  up 
for  it  by  his  sharp,  aggressive  style  and 
his  elusiveness  in  breaking  through.  The 
Harvard  ends  were  good,  but  fast  as 
they  went  down  the  field  Storer  was 
seldom  far  behind  them  and  he  never 
hoisted  the  white  flag  on  defense.  En- 
glehorn,  Dartmouth,  was  a  player  of  the 
Storer  type.  Big  and  rangy,  he  was 
quick  at  diagnosing  the  plays  and  hard 
to  be  drawn  out  of  position,  although 
possibly  not  quite  so  quick  at  breaking 
through  and  getting  down  under  punts. 
Phillips,  Princeton,  and  Probst,  Syra- 
cuse, were  good  men  who  worked  all  the 
way  and  were  seldom  outplayed — never 
through  an  entire  game.  Devore,  Army, 
was  an  example  of  an  experienced,  ca- 
pable man  who  met  disaster  with  the 
rest  of  his  team  in  the  Navy  game.  The 
style  of  attack  that  the  Army  quarter 
elected  to  follow  after  the  first  few  min- 
utes of  play  put  an  undue  burden  on 
Devore  in  the  way  of  first  aid  to  the 
guard  next  him,  but  on  the  defensive  his 
tackling  lacked  the  deadly  finality  that 
has  marked  his  play  in  the  past. 

West  of  the  Alleghanies  Wisconsin 
bobs  up  again  with  two  candidates  for 
honors  in  the  tackles  position,  Butler 
and  Samp.  The  former  is  declared  by 
one  observer  to  be  "in  a  class  all  alone," 
and  the  latter  was  a  worthy  ally.  Of 
the  other  Western  stars  it  is  impossible 
to  attempt  a  detailed  criticism.  Barton, 
Missouri,    Burnham,    Kansas,    Harmon, 


Nebraska,  and  Davis,  Indiana,  were  men 
who  would  have  won  their  places  on 
almost  any  team  in  the  country. 

Among  the  comparatively  few  men 
who  stood  out  above  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  guards  Brown,  Navy,  clearly  won 
his  fame  by  his  clever,  versatile  perform- 
ance in  the  Army  game.  Not  only  did 
he  outplay  his  opponent  and  stand  off 
his  share  of  the  Army  attack  at  the  cen- 
ter of  the  line  throughout  the  game,  but 
he  kicked  the  two  goals  from  the  field, 
thereby  taking  rank  with  Dalton  as  the 
man  with  the  scoring  toe.  With  this 
exception  the  writer  has  seen  nothing 
out  of  the  ordinary  in  the  play  of  East- 
ern guards.  In  fact,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  rather  exceptional  centers  which 
all  three  teams  boasted,  it  is  likely  that 
Harvard,  Yale,  and  Princeton  would 
have  shown  serious  weaknesses  in  the 
center  of  the  line. 

Among  the  Western  teams  Wisconsin 
appears  again  with  a  high-class  man  in 
Gelein.  In  his  class  are  also  Pearson, 
Nebraska,  and  Hanson,  Iowa.  The 
rest  of  the  guards  seem  to  have  been  of 
only  ordinary  class.  In  fact,  one  West- 
ern coach  of  wide  experience  confesses 
that  he  has  seen  almost  no  linemen  this 
year  of  a  very  high-class  nature. 

At  the  center  of  the  line  there  is  a 
different  story.  In  the  Yale-Princeton, 
Harvard-Princeton,  and  Harvard-Yale 
games  the  spectators  saw  rare  exhibitions 
of  skill  and  power  in  the  center  of  the 
line.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  was  a  su- 
perior on  Eastern  gridirons  to  Ketcham, 
Yale.  His  passing  was  usually  accurate 
and  his  defensive  work  ranged  from 
tackle  to  tackle  and  if  necessary  a  little 
beyond.  Even  down  the  field  under 
punts,  a  work  from  which  the  center 
might  reasonably  be  excused,  the  ends 
and  tackles  had  to  hustle  to  beat  him 
out.  To  the  watchers  in  the  press  stand 
at  the  Yale-Princeton  game  "tackled  by 
Ketcham"  became  a  sort  of  slogan  on 
line  play. 

Parmenter,  Harvard,  had  a  narrower 
range,  but  was  a  stone  wall  on  defense, 
and  his  passing  was  gilt-edged  whether 
for  kicks  or  running  plays.  It  was  in 
the  passing  that  Bluethenthal,  Prince- 
ton, fell  short  of  his  own  high  standard. 
To    be    sure,    none    of    the    kicks    were 
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blocked,  but  that  was  due  solely  to  the 
fact  that  he  had  behind  him  a  punter 
who  seemed  something  of  a  wizard  in 
pulling  the  ball  down  from  over  his  head 
or  picking  it  up  from  the  ground  and 
getting  it  away  before  the  Yale  for- 
wards could  reach  him.  In  the  West 
only  Des  Jardiens,  Chicago,  gets  a  place 
on  the  list,  an  honor  that  is  shared  in 
the  South  by  Morgan,  Vanderbilt. 

Behind  the  line  quarterback  honors  in 
the  East  probably  lie  between  Gardner, 
Harvard,  and  J.  S.  Baker,  Princeton, 
with  Rodes,  Navy,  and  Lewis,  Williams, 
as  close  contenders.  Such  comparisons 
are  necessarily  based  on  the  manner  in 
which  a  man  bears  himself  in  his  su- 
preme test  and  by  this  standard  any  one 
of  these  men  is  entitled  to  high  rank. 
Perhaps  with  them  should  be  included 
Miller,  Penn  State,  Crowther,  Brown, 
and  Butler,  Cornell.  Here  is  surely  a 
wealth  of  good  material  to  gladden  any 
coach's  heart.  By  the  acid  test  of  the 
big  game  Gardner  and  Rodes  have  the 
best  showing,  although  Butler,  Crow- 
ther, and  Baker  rose  well  to  the  equally 
hard  test  of  defeat.  With  Gardner  in 
charge  the  Harvard  plays  were  skilfully 
chosen  and  went  away  with  a  dash  and 
sureness  that  was  good  to  see.  By  the 
same  token  Rodes  is  entitled  to  a  large 
share  of  the  credit  for  his  team's  vic- 
tory by  his  judgment  in  the  selection  of 
plays  and  his  sureness  in  the  backfield  in 
handling  the  punts.  Butler,  Baker,  and 
Crowther  were  sterling  examples  of  field 
generals  who  never  quit  trying  till  the 
whistle  blew  even  with  the  score  against 
them. 

The  season's  work  as  a  whole  laid 
added  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  the 
quarterback  position.  One  would  al- 
most think  that  a  coach  would  be  justi- 
fied in  trying  out  every  available  possi- 
bility at  the  quarter  and  then  building 
the  rest  of  the  team  around  him.  The 
Yale  failure  was  due  in  large  part  to 
failure  to  find  the  right  man  early 
enough  in  the  season.  Perhaps  Wheeler 
was  not  the  right  man,  but  the  Harvard 
game  showed  that  the  weakness  was 
rather  one  of  lack  of  seasoning  than  of 
native  ability  and  skill.  Another  year 
may  tell  a  different  story  in  the  case  of 
this  young  man. 


West  it  is  the  same  story  over  again, 
Wisconsin  at  the  top  with  Gillette  for 
quarter.  In  fact,  one  Western  football 
writer,  in  picking  an  "All-Western" 
team,  took  eight  of  the  eleven  from  the 
institution  at  Madison  with  one  left  over 
for  the  second  team. 

For  the  halfbacks  Harvard  qualifies  at 
once  with  two  candidates,  Hardwick  and 
Brickley.  The  fame  of  the  latter  threat- 
ens to  overshadow  the  other,  but  without 
Hardwick  at  his  left  hand  it  is  doubtful 
if  Brickley,  even  with  his  educated  toe, 
could  have  risen  to  such  heights  of  glory. 
For  some  years  Harvard  has  been  spe- 
cializing in  a  type  of  heavy,  low-running, 
hard-hitting  backs  and  this  year  she  has 
come  into  her  own.  With  Wendell  be- 
tween them  these  two  men  were  quick 
to  start  and  took  their  openings  well. 
Brickley  was  somewhat  reminiscent  of 
Weekes,  the  old  Columbia  star,  in  the 
quickness  with  which  he  threw  in  the 
high  speed  as  soon  as  the  opening  ap- 
peared. 

One  of  the  most  atractive  backs  to 
watch  that  the  season  produced  was 
"Hobey"  Baker,  Princeton.  This  slen- 
der young  man  played  with  great  vigor 
and  apparent  pleasure,  and  no  one,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Thorpe,  of  the 
Indians,  excelled  him  in  open  field  run- 
ning. In  fact,  Baker  did  the  sort  of 
thing  that  his  teammate,  Pendleton,  was 
always  expectd  to  do  and  never  quite 
did.  Morey,  Dartmouth,  was  of  a  more 
common  type  of  back,  but  a  good  one, 
hard  working,  steady,  and  surefooted  in 
all  kinds  of  running.  His  weight  made 
it  possible  for  him  to  go  into  a  tackier 
rather  than  avoid  him  and  his  straight 
arm  was  unusually  effective. 

When  we  turn  westward  we  are  con- 
fronted with  Wisconsin  again.  This 
time  it  is  the  name  of  Van  Riper  that 
appears,  along  with  the  first  Minnesota 
man  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
mentioning,  McAlmon.  But  it  is  Oli- 
phant,  Purdue,  and  Norgren,  Chicago, 
that  seem  to  have  attracted  the  most  at- 
tention  among  Western  halfbacks.  One 
observer,  however,  couples  Oliphant 
with  McAlmon  and  declares  that  he  can 
see  no  choice  between  them,  and  inferen- 
tially  no  competitors  among  the  other 
candidates. 
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Among  the  Eastern  fullbacks  honors 
are  about  even  as  between  DeWitt, 
Princeton,  and  Wendell,  Harvard. 
Mercer,  Pennsylvania,  suffered  some- 
thing of  an  eclipse  in  the  Cornell  game, 
but  was  the  ground-gaining  mainstay  of 
his  team  throughout  the  season,  never- 
theless. Of  the  first  two  named  Wen- 
dell outshone  in  total  ground-gaining 
ability  in  the  game  with  Princeton,  but 
had  little  on  the  Princeton  man  in  quick, 
hard  punches  into  the  line.  Both  men 
were  hard  to  stop  and  usually  fell  to- 
ward their  opponents'  goal.  In  Flynn 
Yale  heralded  a  wonder  that  failed  to 
materialize.  He  has  a  good  kicking  foot 
— the  south  one — but  he  was  outclassed 
here  by  Felton,  who  did  the  punting  for 
Harvard.  Flynn  has  a  high,  long  stride 
that  eats  up  the  ground  when  it  is  once 
in  action,  but  he  needs  seasoning  to 
make  him  effective. 

In  the  West,  Wisconsin  featured  Tan- 
berg,  but  in  McGinnis  Iowa  had  a  full- 


back whose  performance  — -  even  on  a 
weaker  team — was  little  if  any  inferior 
to  Tanberg's  with  a  winning  team 
around  him.  The  search  for  a  man 
with  a  kicking  leg  and  the  practice  of 
pulling  back  a  man  from  anywhere  in 
the  team  to  do  the  kicking — Felton  is 
left  end,  for  example — makes  it  difficult 
to  judge  of  the  all-round  work  of  a  man 
in  the  fullback  position. 

In  summing  up  this  review  a  word 
should  be  said  of  the  work  of  the  officials 
and  the  spirit  in  which  the  games  have 
been  played.  There  have  been  few 
charges  of  undue  roughness  and  satis- 
faction with  the  decisions  has  been  uni- 
versal. The  simplifying  of  the  rules  has 
eased  the  burden  of  the  referee  and  um- 
pire and  reduced  the  necessity  of  judg- 
ment on  technicalities.  The  play  almost 
without  exception  has  been  clean  and 
hard,  and  we  have  been  spared  the  re- 
ports of  serious  injuries  and  deaths  that 
have  marred  previous  seasons. 


THE 

WORLD 

READY  FOR  CROCKER  LAND 

THAT  half-mythical  land  that 
Peary  saw  dimly  through  the 
ice-blink  west  of  Cape  Columbia 
on  his  way  to  the  Pole  is  once  more  to 
be  the  goal  of  an  exploring  expedition. 
George  Borup's  untimely  death  last 
spring  cut  short  the  preparations  that 
were  then  being  made.  Again  plans  have 
been  laid  with  the  backing  of  the  Amer- 
can  Museum  of  Natural  History  and  the 
American  Georgraphical  Society.  Don- 
ald B.  MacMillan,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  last  Peary  expedition,  will  be  in 
charge,  and  the  party  expects  to  sail 
from  Sydney,  N.  S.,  next  July. 

Not  only  will  an  effort  be  made  to 
reach  and  explore  Crocker  Land,  but  ex- 
tensive  investigations  will  be  conducted 


OF 

SPORT 


along  the  western  coast  of  Grant  Land 
and  Axel  Heiberg  Land.  The  expedi- 
tion will  be  unusually  well  equipped  on 
the  scientific  side,  especially  for  ethno- 
logical, meteorological,  geological,  zoo- 
logical and  botanical  work. 

With  all  due  respect  for  the  men  who 
have  risked  and  lost  their  lives  in  the 
search  for  the  Pole,  we  offer  our  humble 
opinion  that  work  of  this  kind  is  far  more 
valuable  than  all  the  "  Polar  dashes"  put 
together.  MacMillan  and  his  confreres 
are  worthy  contemporaries  of  Stefans- 
son,  Anderson,  Leffingwell,  and  the  other 
men  who  have  labored  and  are  laboring 
to  multiply  our  knowledge  of  the  frozen 
North.  It  is  expected  that  three  years 
will  be  required  for  the  completion  o* 
the  work  that  has  been  planned. 
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A   CRITIC    CRITICISED 

AN  anonymous  correspondent  in 
Victoria,  B.  C,  takes  exception 
to  our  November  cover.  Note 
his  courteous  criticism: 

"Who  of  your  many  correspondents  in 
the  wilds  ever  saw  an  Indian  use  a  tea- 
pot over  a  fire,  or,  in  fact,  in  any  way, 
or  two  men  paddle  on  the  same  side  of 
the  canoe?  A  magazine  with  the  stand- 
ing of  the  Outing  in  these  matters 
should  be  ashamed  to  publish  such  rot. 
I  have  taken  your  magazine  for  a  long 
time,  and  don't  care  to  see  such  igno- 
rance shown.  You  may  have  possibly 
been  stuck  for  a  cover  design.  My  life 
has  been  mostly  in  the  bush  for  the  last 
fourteen  years,  and  this  is  a  new  one  to 
me." 

We  live  and  learn.  Perhaps  in  time 
our  correspondent  may  be  able  to  distin- 
guish between  a  coffee  and  a  tea  pot.   He 


may  even  be  vouchsafed  the  sight  of  two 
men  paddling  on  the  same  side  of  a  canoe. 
We,  even  we,  whose  experience  in  the 
bush  is  much  less  than  fourteen  years, 
have  seen  that  impossible  spectacle  more 
than  once  and  have  even  participated 
in  it. 

The  most  useful  of  all  of  life's  les- 
sons is  the  danger  of  sweeping  generali- 
zations from  even  wide  observations.  At 
such  a  time  as  you  think  not,  the  thing 
that  you  have  declared  absurd  and  im- 
possible has  the  audacity  to  happen.  And 
there  are  your  poor  old  generalizations 
knocked  into  something  resembling  a 
cocked  hat. 

IN   the   thirty-seven   years   that  Yale 
and  Harvard  have  been  playing  foot- 
ball   Harvard    has    won    just    six 
times.     No  great  reason  for  crape  on  the 
gates  at  Yale  field  yet,  is  there? 


NEWS  OF  THE  OUTDOOR  WORLD 


Football 
T^OLLOWING  is  a  list  of  the  more  impor- 
•1       tant    football    scores    for    the    month    of 
November: 

November  Second:  Yale,  10 — Brown,  o; 
Harvard,  9 — Vanderbilt,  3  ;  Princeton,  54 — 
New  York  University,  o;  Dartmouth,  24 — 
Cornell,  o;  Pennsylvania,  27 — Michigan,  21; 
Carlisle,  27 — Army,  6;  Williams,  10 — Wes- 
leyan,  7;  Washington  and  Jefferson.  17 — 
Western  Reserve,  o;  California,  3 — Stan- 
ford, 3. 

November  Ninth:  Harvard,  16 — Princeton, 
6;  Penn  State,  14 — Penn,  o;  Williams,  24 — 
Cornell,  10;  Carlisle,  34 — Lehigh,  14;  Dart- 
mouth, 60 — Amherst,  o;  Wisconsin,  30 — Chi- 
cago,  12;   Minnesota,  13 — Illinois,  o. 

November  Sixteenth:  Yale,  6 — Princeton, 
6;  Harvard,  3 — Dartmouth,  o;  Pennsylvania, 
34 — Carlisle,  26  ;  Michigan,  20 — Cornell,  7  ; 
Williams,  12 — Amherst,  o;  Wisconsin,  14 — 
Minnesota,  o;  Chicago,  10 — Illinois,  o;  Van- 
derbilt, 23 — Kentucky,  o;  Nebraska,  14 — Kan- 
sas, 3. 

November  Twenty-third:  Harvard,  20 — 
Yale,  o;  Army,  23 — Syracuse,  7;  Navy,  39 — 
New  York  U.,  o;  Brown,  21 — Norwich,  7; 
Chicago,  7 — Minnesota,  o;  Illinois,  o — North- 
western, o;    Wisconsin,  28 — Iowa,   10. 


November  Twenty-eighth:  Pennsylvania,  7 
— Cornell,  2;   Carlisle,  32 — Brown,  o. 

The  Navy  defeated  the  Army  by  a  score  of 
6  to  o  in  the  game  played  at  Franklin  Field, 
Philadelphia,   November   30th. 

International  Tennis 

AS  a  result  of  matches  played  at  Melbourne, 
Australia,  on  November  28th,  29th  and 
30th  the  Dwight  F.  Davis  International  Lawn 
Tennis  Cup  has  gone  back  to  England. 

On  the  first  day  of  play  Parke  of  England 
defeated  Brookes  of  Australia:  8 — 6,  6 — 3, 
5 — 7,  6 — 2,  and  Dixon  of  England  defeated 
Heath  of  Australia:  5 — 7,  6 — 4,  6 — 4,  6—4, 
the   match   being   for   the   best  three   in   five. 

Australia  turned  the  tables  in  doubles  on 
the  second  day  of  play  by  winning  three 
straight  sets,  6 — 4,  6 — 1  and  7 — 5.  The  teams 
were:  J.  C.  Parke  and  A.  E.  Beamish  for 
England,  and  Norman  E.  Brookes  and  A.  W. 
Dunlap  for  the  defenders. 

The  deciding  score  on  the  thirtieth  was 
made  in  singles.  Dixon  lost  his  match  to 
Brookes,  6—2,  6—4,  6—4,  which  tied  the 
score  and  made  the  final  match  between  Parke 
and  Heath  the  deciding  event  of  the  tourna- 
ment. The  former  rose  to  the  occasion,  win- 
ning three  straight  sets,  6 — 2,  6 — 4,  6 — 4. 


Let  those  who  will  sit  huddled  by  the  fire, 
We  go  afield  though  storms  be  rough  and  bold ; 
Warm  blood,  stout  hearts,  and  limbs  that  never  tire 
Befriend  us,  though  the  wind  blow  ne'er  so  cold. 


Anon. 


From  a  Painting  by  Belmore  Browne 

WHEN    A    FIGHT    STARTED    AMONG    THE    DOGS    EACH    TEAM    WOULD    BACK    ITS 

FAVORITE      TO   THE   DEATH 

Illustration  for  "Conquering  Mt.  McKinley" 
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CONQUERING  MT.   McKINLEY 

By   BELMORE   BROWNE 

ILLUSTRATED    WITH     PHOTOGRAPHS    AND    A    PAINTING 

I 

BY  SNOWSHOE  AND  DOG  SLEDGE  THROUGH  THE 
ALASKAN   LOWLANDS 


T  was  during  the  last  days  of  Janu- 
ary that  our  steamer  drifted  into 
Seward  between  the  fog-draped  cliffs 
of  Resurrection  Bay.  Only  ten  years 
before  I  had  been  in  the  same  har- 
-**>  bor;  but  now  a  bustling  Alaskan 
town  was  scattered  over  what  had  then 
been  a  green,  spruce-covered  point,  and 
along  the  water  front  I  could  see  the 
trestles  of  the  new  railroad  whose  right 
of  way  we  were  going  to  follow  with  our 
dog  teams.  The  mountains  alone  w7ere 
unchanged  and  looked  down  through  the 
fog  rifts  as  they  did  in  the  old  days. 

It  was  here  at  Seward  on  the  Kenai 
Peninsula  that  our  joys  and  trouble? 
were  to  commence.  Four  hundred  miles 
away  as  the  crow  is  supposed  to  fly  stood 
Mount  McKinley,  our  objective  point; 
and  Arthur  Aten  and  Merl  La  Voy  were 
somewhere  on  the  long  trail  between, 
relaying  our  supplies  towards  the  Alas- 
kan Range.  Prof.  Herschel  Parker  and 
the  writer  were  making  a  third  attempt 


to  scale  Mount  McKinley.  Susitna  Sta- 
tion was  the  nearest  settlement  to  the 
south  side  of  the  mountain,  but  Cook's 
Inlet — the  gateway  to  the  Susitna  val- 
ley— is  frozen  in  the  winter  time,  so  we 
had  been  forced  to  begin  our  journey  at 
Seward,  100  miles  farther  south. 

A  few  years  ago  a  railroad  was  built 
from  Seward  across  the  Kenai  Peninsula 
to  the  head  of  Cook's  Inlet.  The  object 
of  the  builders  was  to  tap  the  Matanon- 
ska  coal  fields  and  eventually  to  reach 
Fairbanks  on  the  head  of  the  Tanana 
River.  After  completing  about  70  miles 
of  road  the  work  was  stopped,  and  since 
then  only  enough  wTork  has  been  done 
to  keep  the  completed  portion  in  repair. 
It  is  over  this  road-bed  that  the  winter 
trail  connecting  Seward  with  the  interior 
is  "broken." 

Unless  one  has  been  in  the  North  it  is 
hard  to  realize  the  importance  of  the 
broken  trail.  In  the  winter  time  the 
whole   country    is   covered   with   several 
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feet  of  soft,  powdery  snow.  This  snow 
is  seldom  crusted  until  the  spring  thaw 
sets  in,  and  in  consequence  it  is  difficult 
stuff  to  travel  through;  even  a  man  on 
snowshoes  may  find  it  arduous  work. 
But  after  a  man  has  walked  over  it  his 
snowshoes  leave  a  broad  path  that 
freezes  hard,  and  on  this  frozen  crust 
dogs  can  pull  a  loaded  sled.  As  the  trail 
is  used  it  grows  firmer,  broader,  and 
smoother,  until  in  time  it  becomes  a 
"winter  trail."  This  is  the  kind  of  trail 
one  finds  between  Alaskan  towns  or  on 
heavily  traveled  routes.  In  the  wilder- 
ness our  trails  were  a  modification  of 
this  plan,  and  while  we  could  haul  heavy 
loads  with  our  dog  teams  the  trails  sel- 
dom grew  hard  enough  to  allow  of  our 
walking  on  them  without  snowshoes. 

After  a  snow  storm  or  a  heavy  drifting 
wind,  the  trail  must  be  re-broken,  and 
at  times  when  it  is  completely  effaced 
you  have  to  feel  your  way  with  a  sharp- 
ened pole  lest  you  lose  the  trail  and  the 
benefit  of  its  firm  foundation.  As  our 
dog  teams  were  hard  at  work  in  the  in- 
terior, we  gladly  accepted  a  team  from 
the  U.  S.  mail  carrier,  Mr.  Vause,  who 
was  just  starting  out  on  his  300-mile 
mail  run  to  Susitna  Station  and  return. 

Vause  drove  one  team  with  about  400 
lbs.  of  mail,  while  I  followed  him  with 
the  second  team  and  about  the  same 
weight  of  duffle. 

Now,  dog  driving,  when  you  have  a 
heavy  load  and  the  going  is  bad,  is  about 
as  strenuous  a  job  as  I  know.  Even  one 
week  of  idleness  will  allow  hardened 
muscles  to  become  soft;  and  after  many 
months  of  city  life,  no  matter  how  con- 
scientiously one  has  exercised  according 
to  civilized  standards,  the  body  is  in  no 
condition  to  stand  the  demands  of  the 
trail. 

On  our  first  day  we  put  21  miles  of 
soft  snow  behind  us.  The  trail  had  rot- 
ted as  the  weather  was  unusually  warm, 
and  the  sleds,  in  consequence,  continually 
broke  through  the  sides  of  the  trail. 

It  is  at  a  time  like  this  that  you  learn 
to  appreciate  one  of  the  most  important 
of  Alaskan  institutions — the  road-house. 
On  all  the  winter  trails  that  crisscross 
the  great  land,  one  will  find  at  regular 
intervals  these  resting  places  which  make 
rapid  travel  possible. 


They  vary  from  the  roughest  log  cab- 
in, where  the  traveler  sleeps  on  spruce 
boughs  in  a  log  bunk,  to  quite  pretentious 
houses.  Our  first  stop  was  at  a  road- 
house  on  the  edge  of  Kenai  Lake,  a  beau- 
tiful, fiord-like  body  of  water  lying  be- 
tween great  fog-  and  snow-covered 
mountains. 

The  road-house  was  kept  by  an  old 
lady,  known  from  Nome  to  Seward 
among  the  trail-men  by  the  name  of 
"Mother"  White.  Kenai  Lake  lay  un- 
frozen for  the  first  time  in  the  memory 
of  man,  and  weather  lore  was  the  prin- 
cipal topic  of  conversation  around  the 
big  drying  stoves  where  we  festooned  our 
dripping  clothes  after  the  long  days  in 
the  wet  snow.  Never  had  they  seen  such 
a  winter,  said  the  "old  timers."  Wild 
tales  of  a  changed  Japan  Current  and  a 
tropical  Alaska  filled  our  short  evenings. 

We  pushed  ahead  steadily,  crossing 
the  Kenai  divide  and  dropping  down  to 
sea-level  at  the  head  of  Turnagain  Arm 
on  Cook's  Inlet.  Ten  miles  of  bare  track 
actually  proved  a  help,  for  we  found  an 
abandoned  push-car,  hoisted  our  two 
sleds  aboard  and  rumbled  majestically 
along  behind  our  eager  dogs. 

Finding  that  Turnagain  Arm  was  un- 
frozen, we  tried  to  reach  Knick  by  boat, 
but  the  ice  fields  of  Cook's  Inlet  blocked 
the  way  and  after  two  adventurous  days 
we  returned  to  the  head  of  the  Arm. 
Vause  had  gone  ahead  but  we  joined  our 
fortunes  with  "Bob"  Griffiths,  who  owns 
as  fine  a  lot  of  dogs  as  Alaska  can  pro- 
duce. His  two  magnificent  teams  took 
Crow  Creek  Summit  like  bands  of  moun- 
tain sheep  and  hauled  our  sleds  over  al- 
most impossible  places. 

Once  over  the  divide,  we  made  good 
time  and  on  reaching  Old  Knick  on  the 
head  of  Knick  Arm,  we  heard  the  wel- 
come news  that  Aten  and  La  Voy  were 
awaiting  us  at  Knick.  The  following 
day  we  trotted  across  the  frozen  marsh- 
es of  the  Matanouska  and  reached  Knick 
at  noon,  where  we  met  our  companions. 
Pushing  on  again  we  came  into  Susitna 
Station  at  dusk  with  a  good  50-mile  run 
to  our  credit.  Susitna  Station  straggles 
along  the  south  bank  of  the  Susitna 
River  30  miles  above  its  mouth,  but  be- 
low the  river  bank,  where  in  the  sum- 
mer time  the  great  swirling  flood  of  the 
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Susitna  rolls  to  the  sea,  there  lay  a  silent 
sweep  of  smooth,  white  snow,  and  this 
frozen  waterway  was  to  be  our  road  to 
the  Alaskan  Range. 

Aten  and  La  Voy  had  already  relayed 
the  bulk  of  our  supplies  beyond  the  To- 
kositna  River,  100  miles  inland;  so  load- 
ing up  our  sleds  we  said  good-bye  to  our 
old  and  new  friends  and  turned  our  faces 
towards  the  real  wilderness.  Where  an 
Alaskan  town  ends  the  wilderness  be- 
gins.   A  short  way  from  Susitna  Station 


trail  we  followed  and  we  camped  under 
a  high  bank  where  a  fallen  spruce  gave 
us  fuel.  Our  days  on  the  Susitna  were 
much  alike.  Great,  blinding  flats 
stretched  away  to  the  black  regiments 
of  spruce.  Now  and  then  a  bluff  re- 
lieved the  monotony,  and  the  snow  clouds 
breaking  away  would  give  us  glimpses 
of  the  icy  peaks  of  the  Talkeetna  Moun- 
tains. 

Two  days  from  Susitna  we  ran  glee- 
fully  into   a   fresh   broken   trail,   and  a 
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OUR    OUTFIT    LEAVING    SUSITNA    STATION.       ALL    THE    INHABITANTS    SHOWED 

THE    GREATEST    INTEREST    IN    OUR    JOURNEY    AND    DID    EVERYTHING 

IN  THEIR  POWER  TO  AID  US 


the  winter  silence  shut  down  on  us;  no 
sound  but  the  straining  of  dog  harness 
and  the  clicking  of  snowshoes  broke  the 
absolute  quiet.  Erratic  snowshoe  trails 
grew  fewer,  and  dotted  lines  in  the 
smooth  sweeps  of  snow  told  where  rab- 
bits had  dared  the  unprotected  opens  in 
frantic  leaps. 

Hour  after  hour  we  jogged  along,  un- 
til the  wolf-like  yapping  of  dogs  discov- 
ered an  Indian  village.  We  spent  the 
night  rolled  in  our  fur  bags  on  the  floor 
of  an  Indian  cabin;  ourselves,  Indians, 
babies  and  puppies  sharing  the  hewn 
floor;  and  the  chill  dusk  of  early  morn- 
ing found  us  hitting  the  trail  up  country 
once  again. 

Then  new  snow  came  to  cover  the  dim 


cache  told  us  that  others  were  relaying 
as  we  were  into  the  interior. 

Following  came  the  call  of  a  dog  driv- 
er and  black  specks  that  grew  into  two 
men  riding  empty  sleds,  who  drew  aside 
to  let  us  pass  while  we  swapped  the  news 
of  the  trail.  They  were  prospectors 
freighting  to  Broad  Pass,  they  said, 
three  of  them ;  twTo  brothers  by  the  name 
of  Wells  and  their  partner,  Coffee. 
Wells  told  us  that  his  brother  was  in 
camp  a  mile  down  the  trail  and  later  he 
welcomed  us  with  the  splendid  hospital- 
ity which  is  characteristic  of  the  Alaskan 
frontiersman. 

These  men  represented  the  best  type 
of  the  Alaskan  prospector.  Freighting 
their   supplies   in   the   winter   time,   the 
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PULLING   THROUGH    A    SOFT    PIECE   OF    TRAIL 


spring  "break-up"  would  rind  them  in 
some  distant  range  of  the  interior.  Here 
they  would  build  their  cabin,  prospecting 
and  trapping  for  a  year  or  more,  and 
eking  out  their  food  supply  with  the 
aid  of  rifle  and  fish  line.  When  their 
food  was  gone   they   would   raft   down 


some  wilderness  river,  sell  their  furs  and 
skins  at  a  frontier  post  and  outfit  for  an- 
other venture.  Finding  good  quartz 
prospects  near  the  Alaskan  Range  they 
were  freighting  in  a  two-years'  outfit 
counting  on  "the  coming  of  the  railroad" 
to  make  their  embryonic  mines  valuable. 
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TWO-DOG  TEAMS  HITCHED  TO  ONE  SLED  ON 


CROW  CREEK  PASS 


This  is  the  type  of  man  that  is  "opening 
up"  Alaska. 

Another  long  drive  brought  us  to  the 
main  forks  of  the  upper  Susitna.  Here 
the  Talkeetna  and  Chulitna  Rivers  meet 
the  main  stream — the  Talkeetna  sweep- 
ing northward  from  the  unexplored 
ranges  of  the  Talkeetna  Mountains,  and 
the    Chulitna    joining    from    the    north 


where  it  drains  the  southern  face  of  the 
Alaskan  Range  from  Mt.  McKinley 
eastward. 

In  1910,  the  Alaska  Commercial  Co. 
had  built  a  trading  post  at  the  forks,  but 
now  as  we  trotted  into  the  familiar  clear- 
ing the  houses  stood  cold  and  deserted. 
It  was  at  this  point  that  we  said  farewell 
to  the  old  Susitna,  and  began  our  ardu- 
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CROSSING  A  DRIFTED  POINT  IN  THE  FROZEN  CANON  BED.      A  PATH  HAD  TO  BE 
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ous  trail-breaking  towards  the  Alaskan 
Range. 

We  were  steadily  creeping  away  from 
the  sea  coast  and  already  the  still,  intense 
cold  of  the  interior  was  noticeable.  The 
snow  was  dry  and  powdery  under  our 
snowshoes  and  steam  was  rising  from 
men  and  dogs  alike  as  we  swung  along. 

The  Alaskan  range  stood  like  a  wall 
of  ice,  clear  cut  as  steel  against  the  north- 
ern sky;  Mount  McKinley's  mighty  but- 
tresses blended  with  the  haze  of  distance 


I  began  bargaining  with  the  hunter.  To 
my  question  of  "how  much  ketchum 
moose  meat?"  Stephan  replied,  "Ketch- 
um two  bits  pound,"  which  was  obvious- 
ly too  much. 

La  Voy,  who  had  just  come  up,  gave 
Stephan  50  cents,  and  said,  "Let's  see  if 
he  knows  what  a  pound  is,"  and  to  our 
joy  he  didn't,  for  money  is  usually  a  use- 
less encumbrance  on  the  trail  and  all  we 
could  raise  between  us  was  $1.95. 

After  Stephan  had  given  us  a  big  piece 
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A  TYPICAL  SUSITNA  INDIAN  FAMILY  IN  WINTER  CAMP. 


LOWER  SUSITNA  RIVER 


so  that  the  great  mountain  seemed  to 
float  cloud-like  above  the  distant  range. 
It  was  on  the  Chulitna  River  that  we 
saw  the  last  signs  of  human  habitation. 
A  cache  and  fresh  snowshoe  tracks  led 
us  to  an  Indian  camp.  Pushing  through 
the  snarling  dogs  I  entered  one  of  the 
tents  where  sat  Talkeetna  Nicolae  and 
the  women  of  his  family.  We  greeted 
each  other  joyfully,  for  we  had  met  and 
traded  to  our  mutual  benefit  in  days  gone 
by.  Sitting  among  a  litter  of  Malamute 
puppies  we  exchanged  the  news  of  the 
trail.  Stephan,  Nicolae's  son-in-law, 
had  killed  a  moose,  and  would  trade,  I 
was  told ;  so  gladly  repairing  to  the  open, 


of  meat,  La  Voy  tried  him  with  his  re- 
maining 45  cents  and  secured  in  return 
another  equally  large  slab  of  meat. 

It  was  now  my  turn  and  I  tried  a 
piece  of  "frenzied  finance"  by  giving  my 
only  dollar  to  Stephan  and  asking  him 
to  return  the  95  cents  to  La  Voy  and 
give  me  the  difference  in  meat.  He  did 
so  immediately  and  gave  me  a  generous 
hunk  of  meat  in  return,  and  when  we 
left  he  was  chuckling  slyly  over  his  busi- 
ness acumen,  while  La  Voy  and  I  waited 
discreetly  until  a  point  of  spruce  hid  the 
camp  before  giving  vent  to  our  trium- 
phant laughter.  It  is  not  often,  however, 
that  the  white  man  comes  off  victorious 
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in  these  financial  skirmishes,  as  the  Alas- 
kan Indian  can  drive  a  hard  bargain. 

It  is  at  the  head  of  the  Chulitna  Ca- 
non, in  the  summer  time,  that  you  get 
the  first  smell  of  the  snows;  now  we 
were  met  by  a  chill  blast  of  icy  wind. 
With  heads  down,  we  jogged  past  the 
mouth  of  the  Tokositna  River,  where  in 
1910  we  had  built  our  base  camp  and 
begun  our  attack  on  Mount  McKinley's 
southern  ramparts. 

The  memory  of  those  strenuous  days 
came  rushing  back  to  us,  and  we  thought 
of  the  warm  spring  sun,  and  the  smell 
of  the  cottonwoods,  and  we  longed  for 
the  faces  and  cheery  voices  of  our  old 
companions.  But  ours  wTas  a  long,  hard 
journey  and  our  chances  depended  on 
light  equipment  and  rapid  travel.  Ten 
miles  above  the  Tokositna  we  reached 
our  cache.  This  was  a  great  day  for  our 
expedition,  for  we  were  now  on  a  work- 
ing basis  and  each  day  meant  new  coun- 
try and  a  closer  approach  to  the  Alaskan 
Range. 

Our  route  paralleled  the  Alaskan 
Range  and  we  looked  eagerly  to  the  east- 
ward on  clear  days,  for  it  was  there  that 
we  were  going  to  try  to  find  a  way 
through  the  ice-bound  mountains.  The 
indications  we  were  looking  for  were 
large  streams,  since  big  bodies  of  water 
would  indicate  large  drainage  basins,  and 
these  in  turn  would  lead  to  glacier  sys- 
tems  that  wTould  offer  a  route  through 
the  range. 

The  first  indication  of  the  kind  that 
we  found  was  a  great  glacier  that,  for 
purposes  of  identification,  I  will  call  the 
Chulitna  glacier.  This  glacier  is  indi- 
cated incorrectly  on  the  latest  map  and 
it  is  the  only  glacier  (on  the  map)  that 
reaches  the  southern  side  of  the  Range, 
east  of  Mount  McKinley.  Its  size  sug- 
gested that  it  might  offer  a  route  through 
the  Range,  so  La  Voy  and  I  made  a 
reconnaissance  and  secured  a  good  view 
of  the  glacier  from  a  hill  near  the  snout 
of  the  ice  river.  The  glacier  swept  in  a 
curve  towards  McKinley  and  from  our 
position  two  branches  of  the  South 
Peak's  northeastern  ridge  seemed  to  cut 
off  all  progress  through  the  range. 

It  was  too  much  of  a  risk,  so  we  de- 
cided to  follow  along  the  Range  as  the 
mountains  were  lower  to  the  eastward 


and  offered  a  better  chance  for  a  success- 
ful crossing. 

Below  the  snout  of  the  Chulitna  gla- 
cier we  left  the  great,  open,  glacier  flats 
and  entered  between  high  walls  that  soon 
attained  to  the  dignity  of  a  canon.  I 
made  a  reconnaissance  first,  hoping  to 
find  a  short  cut  across  country  to  the 
Chulitna  River.  In  hunting  for  a  good 
sled  route  I  followed  up  a  small  stream 
through  some  dwarf  timber  and  came 
into  an  open  meadow.  It  was  one  of 
those  wonderful  wTinter  days  when  the 
snow  glitters  like  cut  glass  and  distant 
snow-covered  mountains  stand  clear  cut 
against  the  deep  blue  sky. 

In  all  that  great  land  there  was  not 
a  sound  to  be  heard  except  the  creaking 
of  my  snowshoes  on  the  dry  snow.  The 
stream  I  was  following  was  spring  fed. 
It  ran  deep  and  crystal  clear  and  its  bed 
was  green  with  a  kind  of  aquatic  grass. 
Suddenly  I  heard  a  slight  noise,  and 
turning  quickly  I  saw  a  large  otter  as- 
cend the  bank  and  stretch  himself  full 
length  in  the  snow.  He  was  only  forty 
feet  away,  but  he  watched  me  quietly  un- 
til I  began  to  move  forward,  when  he 
slipped  with  scarcely  a  ripple  into  the 
clear  stream. 

After  I  had  gone  a  little  way,  I  hap- 
pened to  look  back  and  saw  him  watch- 
ing me  from  the  shelter  of  the  bank, 
craning  his  long  neck  from  side  to  side 
as  a  sea-lion  does  and  making  a  sniffing 
noise. 

After  I  had  looked  the  country  over,  I 
went  back  and  got  La  Voy,  with  his 
Graflex  camera,  in  the  hope  of  securing 
a  picture  of  the  otter.  When  we  reached 
the  stream  the  otter  was  not  in  sight,  so 
we  sat  down  to  wait.  Before  long  he 
appeared  swimming  up  stream,  and  then 
he  crawled  up  the  bank  and  began  to 
roll  over  and  over  in  the  dry  snow.  Fi- 
nally he  saw  us  and  slipped  back  into  the 
water.  La  Voy  did  not  make  an  ex- 
posure as  he  hoped  for  a  closer  view  and 
I  did  not  shoot  the  otter,  although  I  had 
my  .30-40  trained  on  his  shiny  body,  as 
I  was  waiting  for  the  click  of  La  Voy's 
camera.  He  owed  his  life  to  our  being 
"camera  fiends." 

On  the  edge  of  this  clearing  I  found  a 
great  spruce  whose  trunk  was  covered 
with  the  claw  and  tooth  marks  of  the 
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Alaskan  brown  bear.  It  was  evidently 
a  salmon-fishing  spot  for  the  bears  as  the 
tree  was  still  covered  with  bear  hair  and 


dry  mud  where  the  great  brutes  had 
rubbed  themselves  after  coming  out  of 
the  river. 
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A  CAMP  ON  THE  UPPER  CHULITNA  SHOWING  HOW  WE  BROKE  A  YARD  AROUND 
OUR  TENT  AND  TRAIL  TO   FACILITATE   HANDLING  OF   SLEDS 
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The  change  from  open  to  canon  trav- 
el was  a  relief  in  some  ways,  for  the 
scenery  was  more  impressive  although  the 
trail-breaking  was  more  arduous.  Aten 
and  La  Voy  were  the  official  dog-men. 
Dogs  are  far  more  susceptible  than 
horses  to  the  influence  of  their  drivers, 
and  for  this  reason  it  is  imperative  that 
each  team  should  be  handled  by  one  man. 
A  team  driven  by  different  men,  even 
if  they  are  all  expert  drivers,  soon  be- 
comes demoralized. 


These  rides  to  camp  were  splendid  sport. 
As  we  turned  the  eager  dogs'  heads 
towards  camp  they  were  yapping  with 
excitement,  and  the  instant  the  sleds 
were  straightened  out  in  the  trail  they 
were  off  like  a  shot  and  we  had  to  jump 
on  quickly  or  stay  behind.  After  a  time 
they  would  settle  down  to  their  rapid, 
trail-eating  trot,  but  later  when  camp 
came  into  view  they  were  off  again 
and  we  would  dash  up  to  our  tent 
in  grand  style. 
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BUCKING    A    FRESHLY    SNOWED-IN    TRAIL 


From  the  first  my  duties  had  consist- 
ed in  reconnoitering  and  breaking  the 
advance  trail.  If  it  was  convenient  wc 
usually  hauled  a  light  load,  say  two  hun- 
dred pounds,  over  the  trail  when  it  was 
first  broken.  I  would  go  ahead,  break- 
ing down  the  soft  snow  with  my  long 
Susitna  snow-shoes.  Following  me  came 
the  dogs  driven  by  the  man  at  the  "gee- 
pole,"  who  also  wore  snowshoes.  We 
would  advance  in  this  order  about  five 
miles,  when,  after  dropping  our  load,  we 
would  ride  back  on  the  sled,  as  our 
weight  on  the  runners  improved  the  trail. 


It  seemed  to  be  a  regular  game  with 
the  dogs.  They  would  bark  and  frisk 
about  when  their  harness  was  taken  off 
as  if  to  say:  "Well!  we  certainly  'went 
some'  that  time!" 

The  following  day,  if  wind  or  snow 
had  not  damaged  our  trail  we  could  haul 
about  500  pounds  to  the  team  over  it. 
We  would  make  two  trips  in  a  day,  or 
about  twenty  miles  in  all,  until  our 
equipment  was  five  miles  ahead  of  our 
camp.  Our  camp  and  personal  duffle 
made  a  light  load  for  the  two  teams,  and 
on  the  following  day  we  would  advance 
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ten  miles,  or  five  miles  beyond  our  cache, 
breaking  the  last  half  of  the  trail  as  we 
advanced. 

If  we  were  uncertain  as  to  our  route, 
both  teams  would  work  on  the  "back- 
trail,"  and  I  would  go  ahead  on  a  long 
reconnaissance  and  trail-breaking  trip. 
It  was  in  this  way  that  we  worked  our 
way  steadily  through  the  silent  wilder- 
ness. Everything  was  done  with  system; 
every  man  knew  what  his  duties  were 
without  being  told ;  and,   of  course,   in 


and  "dog-rice,"  seasoned  with  salmon 
and  tallow,  for  the  meal  and  rice  swell 
in  cooking  and  go  farther.  We  cooked 
it  in  a  large  iron  pan,  and  after  the  mess 
had  cooked  we  set  it  in  the  snow  to  cool 
and  weighted  the.  cover  down  to  keep 
the  hungry  dogs  from  stealing  it.  One 
of  our  dogs  claimed  the  duty  of  watch- 
ing the  pan,  and  any  dog  that  approached 
did  so  at  his  peril. 

The    dogs    were    splendid    animals — 
hard  working,  faithful,  affectionate  and 
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a  life  of  this  kind  everyone  must  strive 
to  do  even  more  than  his  share. 

Especially  in  "making  camp"  after  a 
long,  hard  day,  does  willingness  and  a 
knowledge  of  what  to  do  prove  of  bene- 
fit. When  we  decided  to  camp  there 
were  two  things  that  we  looked  for:  a 
straight,  dead  spruce,  close  to  the  river 
bank,  and  a  water  hole  in  the  ice.  When 
these  two  important  factors  were  found, 
we  tramped  down  a  camp-site,  flat  and 
hard,  with  our  snowshoes,  and  went  to 
work.  The  dogs  were  fed  once  a  day, 
at  nightfall. 

As  a  rule,  smoked  salmon — dry  feed, 
as  it  is  called — is  the  favorite  food  when 
fed  with  tallow.  But  salmon  is  too  bulky 
a  food  for  a  long  wilderness  trip. 

We   were   forced   to   feed   corn   meal 


lovable ;  but  among  themselves  they  were 
savage  brutes.  Each  team  was  held  to- 
gether by  the  frail  bond  of  daily  com- 
panionship and  when  a  fight  started  each 
team  would  back  its  favorite  to  the 
death.  We  lost  some  of  our  most  valu- 
able dogs  in  these  savage  fights,  which 
were  of  frequent  occurrence. 

The  upper  Chulitna  was  a  beautiful 
river.  Now  and  then  the  spruce- 
crowned  walls  would  draw  apart,  form- 
ing snow-filled  amphitheatres,  and  it  was 
in  one  of  these  deep  basins  that  we  found 
our  first  signs  of  big  game. 

It  is  impossible  to  convey  in  words  the 
avalanche  of  emotions  that  sweep  over  a 
man  in  the  wilderness  when  he  finds 
himself  on  the  fresh  trail  of  a  big  game 
animal.    When  a  man  has  lived  the  hard 
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life  of  the  trail  for  a  month  or  two  he 
not  only  thinks  of  and  longs  for  fresh 
meat  during  the  day,  but  he  dreams  of 
it  at  night  as  well.  All  the  camp-fire 
talk  revolves  around  this  one  word — 
meat!  Now,  when  you  add  to  this  crav- 
ing the  overwhelming  excitement  of  the 
chase,  it  is  small  wonder  that  your  heart 
beats   audibly  between   your   teeth,   and 


that  your  hands  tremble  as  you  pull  your 
rifle  from  its  case. 

The  track  that  we  saw  was  made  by  a 
fairly  large  bull  moose.  Under  ordinary 
conditions  I  would  have  waited  for  a 
fresh  snow  or  a  windy  day  to  stalk  him, 
as  there  was  a  thin,  brittle  crust  on  the 
snow.  But  we  were  traveling  rapidly, 
and  I  had  to  take  the  chance  or  leave  it. 
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READY    TO    RACE    RACK    TO    CAMP    AFTER    DROPPING    A 
LOAD  ON   THE  TRAIL  AHEAD 
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The  bull  had  wandered  across  the  flat, 
feeding  on  willow  buds,  and  had  then 
followed  a  small  stream  below  the  tow- 
ering bluffs  that  rimmed  the  valley.  In 
one  place  he  had  ventured  on  to  thin  ice 
and  then  backed  slowly  off  on  discover- 
ing his  danger.  Then  his  trail  turned 
and  ascended  the  bluffs. 

Hunting  the  Alaskan  moose  was  an 
old  story  to  me  and  I  was  conversant 
with  the  wonderful  climbing  ability  of 
the  animal,  yet  this  time  I  could  scarcely 
believe  my  own  eyes,  so  steep  and  impass- 
able were  the  places  this  moose  had 
climbed.  I  had  to  throw  my  snow-shoes 
ahead  of  me  and  dig  steps  with  the  butt 
of  my  rifle  until  I  reached  them. 

Finally  I  left  the  trail  where  a  growth 
of  alders  clung  to  the  hillside  and  draw- 
ing myself  up  hand  over  hand  I  reached 
the  top  after  an  hour's  hard  work.  As 
I  lashed  my  snowshoes  on  I  looked  over 
as  beautiful  a  stretch  of  moose  country 
as  I  have  ever  seen. 

Rolling,  spruce-dotted  hills  swept 
away  to  the  very  foot  of  the  Alaskan 
Range,  which  rose  in  snowy  steps  to  a 
line  of  ice-capped  peaks.  To  the  east- 
ward I  was  overjoyed  to  see  a  break  in 
the  Range  that  promised  a  possible  route 
through  the  mountains.  After  carefully 
locating  its  position  in  my  mind  I  found 
the  moose  trail  and  began  the  hunt.  But 
no  matter  how  carefully  I  advanced 
the  crust  broke  under  my  snowshoes. 
Knowing  that  I  had  no  chance  under 
these  conditions  I  left  the  trail,  and  kept 
a  sharp  watch  ahead.  After  some  time 
had  passed  a  murmur  swept  through  the 
spruce  groves  and  a  slight  breeze  began 
to  shake  the  ice  from  the  trees.  Slowly 
the  rattle  of  falling  ice  increased  and, 
overjoyed  at  what  seemed  an  interven- 
tion of  providence,  I  swung  back  to  the 
bull's  trail.  Keeping  among  the  spruce 
trees  I  again  advanced  and  after  going 
about  300  yards  I  came  upon  the  bull's 
fresh  bed.  How  the  beast  heard  me  I 
will  never  understand ;  but  hear  me  he 
did,  for  after  rising  to  his  feet  he  had 
moved  slowly  away,  keeping  behind 
every  piece  of  cover  until  he  had  crossed 
a  low  ridge,  and  then  he  had  struck  into 
a  slashing  run  that  had  sent  the  brittle 
crust  flying. 

A    few    davs    after    this   unsuccessful 


hunt  I  made  a  second  attempt  to  secure 
meat.  Leaving  our  camp  on  the  Chu- 
litna,  I  crossed  the  rolling  country  to  the 
north  until  I  reached  timber-line  on  the 
Alaskan  Range.  From  this  point  of  van- 
tage I  secured  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
eastern  face  of  Mount  McKinley.  Dur- 
ing the  day  I  snowshoed  about  twenty 
miles  through  the  still  snow-smothered 
woods.  Tracks  of  wild  things  dotted 
the  snow;  of  ermine,  wolverine,  marten, 
hare,  squirrels  and  ptarmigan.  Once  I 
saw  a  marten  watching  me  stealthily 
from  the  hole  of  a  gnarled  spruce.  Great 
round  balls  of  snow  covered  the  ever- 
greens like  turbans  and,  strange  to  re- 
late, I  heard  some  bird — a  finch,  I  think 
— singing  as  if  its  throat  would  burst.  I 
saw  no  moose  sign.  The  track  of  the 
bull  that  had  evaded  me  was  the  only 
sign  of  big  game  which  I  saw  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  Alaskan  Range. 

While  my  moose  hunt  was  a  failure 
from  the  meat  point  of  view,  it  was  suc- 
cessful as  a  reconnaissance,  for  I  secured 
a  nearer  view  of  the  "break"  in  the 
range  to  the  eastward  and  I  could  now 
see  indications  of  a  large  stream  flowing 
from  the  depression,  and  joining  the 
Chulitna  River  a  few  miles  above  our 
camp. 

The  next  day  Prof.  Parker  and  I 
pushed  ahead.  The  wind  was  blowing 
a  gale  and  the  river  ran  alternately 
through  deep  canons  and  circular  amphi- 
theatres. At  last  we  saw  some  noble 
peaks  of  the  Alaskan  Range  topping  the 
timber,  and  finally  we  reached  a  point 
where  the  gorge  split.  The  northern  or 
left  hand  canon  crossed  the  line  of  the 
valley  and  turned  straight  towards  the 
Alaskan  Range.  Breathlessly  we  ad- 
vanced until  its  size  and  importance  told 
us  that  it  drained  a  large  part  of  the 
Range,  and  that  it  came  from  glaciers 
that  might  offer  us  a  route  to  the  Yu- 
kon side.  It  was  the  river  of  our  hopes 
and  fears! 

Our  thoughts  of  the  future,  whether 
or  no  we  could  break  through  the  moun- 
tains and  where  we  would  come  out — 
if  successful — wrere  forgotten.  Every 
anxiety  was  obliterated  by  the  challenge 
of  the  unknown  river  and  the  thrill  of 
impending  adventures.  Racing  back  to 
camp    we    stamped    the    trail    flat    and 
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poured  out  our  joyful  news,  and  the  fol- 
lowing day  found  us  camped  in  the  new 
canon. 

After  we  were  settled  Aten  and  La 
Voy  went  back  for  our  freight,  and  I  for 
a  long  trail-breaking  scout  ahead.  The 
walls  of  the  canon  were  beautifully  col- 
ored in  warm  sienna  and  umber.  Tons 
of  soft  snow  hung  on  the  cliffs  and  car- 
peted the  narrow  stream  bed.  Now  and 
then  I  passed  holes  in  the  ice  through 
which  I  caught  glimpses  of  clear,  cold 
water;  the  strange,  snake-like  tracks  of 
otter  ran  here  and  there  and  coveys  of 
snow-white  ptarmigan  flew  ahead  of  me 
as  I  advanced.  The  stream  bed  was  now 
climbing  perceptibly;  large  boulders  told 
me  that  the  mountains  were  near. 

There  is  an  indescribable  charm  in 
this  kind  of  exploration.  In  the  depths 
of  the  canon  I  could  see  no  distant  land- 
marks— my  compass  alone  told  me  that 
I  was  going  towards  the  Alaskan  Range. 
I  drew  a  chart  of  the  canon  on  the  butt 
of  my  rifle  with  a  nail  and  found  that  it 
made  forty-seven  sharp  bends  in  a  dis- 
tance of  about  five  miles. 


Nine  miles  from  the  Chulitna  the  ca- 
non walls  had  fallen  away  and  we  en- 
tered the  mountains  between  two  great 
ridges  that  came  sweeping  down  from 
the  main  ranges  and  encircled  us  in  their 
chilling  shadows.  In  the  lowlands  the 
weather  had  been  warm — for  winter — 
but  now  we  began  to  feel  the  biting  cold 
of  the  ice-clad  mountains.  Even  in  the 
rapids  the  streams  were  frozen  from  the 
bottom  up;  our  water  pails  froze  solid 
beside  our  stove  and  in  the  mornings  the 
dogs  were  white  with  frost.  While  we 
were  pitching  our  tent  Prof.  Parker  went 
ahead  and  brought  back  the  news  that 
he  had  seen  a  glacier  winding  downward 
from  the  center  of  the  range. 

All  was  excitement  and  the  next  day 
we  made  a  long  reconnaissance.  After 
reaching  the  head  of  the  valley  we  found 
that  there  were  two  breaks  in  the  moun- 
tain wall.  The  eastern  break  was 
formed  by  the  glacier  that  Prof.  Parker 
had  seen  from  a  distance  the  preceding 
day,  the  western  break  opened  through 
a  canon  into  a  great  mountain  amphithe- 
atre that  was  choked  with  clouds. 


In  the  March  Instalment  Mr.  Browne  will  tell  the  thrilling  story  of  the  crossing  of  the 
great  Alaskan  Range  with  dog  teams  and  the  nearer  approach  to  the  goal  of  Mt. 
McKinley. 
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A    TYPICAL       COMMERCIAL 
PHOTOGRAPH 


^HE  amateur  outdoor  pho- 
tographer's first  instruc- 
tors —  those  supercilious 
gentlemen  who  take  his 
money  for  developing  and 
printing  —  generally  put 
no  ideal  above  sharpness  of  detail:  Yet 
not  more  than  half  of  the  time  are  they 
in  the  right.  There  is  no  more  delicate 
art  than  photography  when  one  knows 
just  when  and  how  to  eliminate  details 
and  soften  sharp  edges.  In  fact,  it  is 
frequently  the  part  of  wisdom  to  simplify 
the  picture  by  taking  it  slightly  out  of 
focus,  by  under  or  over-exposing  the 
film  or  by  over-printing.  The  ordinary 
commercial  photographer's  practice  is  to 
use  a  small  stop  and  plenty  of  exposure. 
The  impressionist  usually  goes  to  the 
other  extreme  and  advises  that  you  take 
as  many  of  your  subjects  as  possible  with 
small  exposure  and  a  wide-open  stop. 
Nothing  is  more  absurd  than  to  try 
to  lay  down  rigid  rules  of  this  sort. 
Some  of  the  problems  which  the  photog- 
rapher faces  have  been  puzzling  the 
shrewdest  artists  for  centuries.  Just 
when  you  think  you  have  hit  upon  the 
inviolable  formula,  along  comes  a  com- 
position that  makes  it  a  joke. 

As  near  as  I  would  have  come  to  writ- 
ing a  vest-pocket  compendium  of  law 
on  such  a  subject,  it  would  run: 

7/  your  subject  is  chiefly  interesting 
for  its  "atmosphere"  decorative  qualities 
or  light  effects,  or  if  you  wish  to  create 
an  impression  of  beauty  through  stimu- 
lating the  imagination  by  suggesting 
more  than  is  shown,  do  not  seek  detail. 
You  may  even  count  yourself  lucky  if 
the  subject  moves  enough  to  cause  a 
slight  blur  or  if  the  tripod  shivers  a  bit. 
But   if  your  object   is  accurate   descrip- 


tion, as,  for  example,  most  of  the  work 
of  the  commercial  photographer  must  be, 
use  a  small  stop  and  plenty  of  time  and 
take  care  to  focus  sharply. 

To  proceed  to  examples:  It  would 
be  folly  and  irritation  to  everybody  con- 
cerned if  you  should  take  an  artistically 
blurred  photograph  of  a  string  of  fish. 
Nobody  could  be  convinced  by  such  a 
picture  that  any  fish  ever  were  caught. 
Nor  wrould  it  help  you  to  sell  a  farm  if, 
to  show  how  prosperous  it  is,  you  for- 
warded to  a  prospective  buyer  an  im- 
pressionistic composition  instead  of  a 
sharply  cut  view  of  just  how  the  fields 
look.  Or  if  you  have  talked  a  good  deal 
about  your  summer  house  and  have  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  group  of  your  friends 
interested  enough  to  ask  what  the  place 
is  like,  you  would  get  small  praise  if 
you  showed  them  anything  but  a  picture 
so  distinct  that  anyone  could  count  the 
shingles. 

The  commonplace,  homely  sort  of  sub- 
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ject  requires  plain  and  ordinary  treat- 
ment— indeed  in  such  a  case  no  other 
method  is  likely  to  be  artistic.  So  take 
the  kitchen-dining-room  or  the  group 
around  the  farmhouse  door  replete  in 
every  detail  of  ''human  interest."  Let 
your  observers  see  the  gingham  aprons 
and  nutmeg  graters,  the  feather  duster 
on  the  wall,  and  the  safety-pin  that  sus- 
tains the  small  boy's  trousers.  If  you 
mean  to  have  your  camera  work  as  a 
reporter,  to  tell  what  the  cyclone  did  or 
how  a  natural  bridge  looks,  take  these 
subjects  in  the  clear  light  and  with  all 
possible  definiteness  of  outline.  This 
same  sort  of  treatment  is  demanded  for 
"reminders  to  memory" — where  you 
want  to  be  able  to  see  again  just  how 


ATMOSPHERE      MAY  BE 
UNDER-EXPOSURE 

An  Edinburgh  Doorway 


THE   SAME   OVER-PRINTED   TO   BRING 
OUT  CLOUDS 

your  houseboat  looked  last  summer  or 
how  a  corner  of  the  cook  tent  was  ar- 
ranged, or  the  way  last  season's  garden 
was  planted. 

In  progressing  this  far  with  my  ex- 
amples I  am  lucky  if  only  half 
a  dozen  of  the  lot  are  mistakes. 
The  best  I  can  hope  to  do  is  to 
convey  some  impression  about 
the  general  classification  of 
subjects.  Very  certainly,  many 
a  garden  photograph  has  been 
effective  without  being  sharp 
in  detail,  and  many  a  farm 
scene  has  been  successful  be- 
cause, like  the  painting,  "The 
Angelus,"  there  was  simplifica- 
tion and  consequently  greater 
emphasis  on  masses  of  light 
and  shade.  In  the  language 
of  the  impressionists  I  am 
about  to  advise  "not  to  go  in 
for  detail"  if  you  seek  the  ar- 
tistic, but  while  I  say  it  a  view 
of  an  Ozark  River  cliff  stares 
up  reproachfully  and  claims  to 
be  One  of  the  best  photographs 
that  ever  came  out  of  my 
camera. 

"Look  at  me"  it  taunts, 
"and  say  where  you  would 
blur  one  detail  if  you  could ! 
See  me  and  recall  that  green 
and  copper  and  blue  stream, 
the  dark  tone  of  the  ever- 
greens, the  brighter  green  in 
springtime  grass  and  buds, 
then  my  silvery  white  pebbles 
shining  in  the  sun  and  my  age- 
colored  cliffs.  Loaded  with 
detail  in  every  part  but  the 
clear  blue  sky  —  but  where 
shall  you  begin  to  blur  ?" 
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must  discover  by  a  sort  of 
laboratory  test  process  what 
results  he  will  get  when  he 
takes  objects  which  are  a 
hundred  feet  or  more  distant 
with  his  range  set  for 
twenty-five  feet  or  fifty  feet. 
That  was  what  was  done  to 
soften  the  crudities  in  the 
accompanying  picure  of  an 
old  stone  barn.  The  focus 
is  sharp  upon  the  nearest 
wagon,  while  the  shingles 
and  stones  of  the  building 
are  made  to  look  more  as  a 
painter  would  represent  them. 
And  beside  it  is  the  portrait  of  an  old  The  light  in  this  instance  was  not  soft- 
piece  of  fence  in  which  complication  is  a  ened.  So  much  light  was  let  into  the 
charm  and  the  very  grain  of  the  wood      camera     that     the    professional    finisher 


WHERE  DETAIL  IS  DESIRED 


an  essential 
element  of 
beauty. 

Severely  as 
these  excep- 
tions test  the 
rule,  experi- 
ence proba- 
bly will 
prove  to 
most  experi- 
menters that 
the  artistic 
method  is 
more  likely 
to  get  artis- 
tic results 
than  the 
c  o  m  m  e  r  - 

cial  method.  The  sooner,  then,  that 
the  outdoor  photographer  makes  up 
his  mind  to  learn  some  of  the  sim- 
plest tricks  of  focus,  expo- 
sure and  printing,  the  soon- 
er will  he  gather  a  col- 
lection of  attractive  pic- 
tures. 

The  art  of  softening  and 
simplifying  by  means  of  fo- 
cus will  not  be  difficult  to 
master  if  his  camera  has  a 
ground  glass.  It  is  more  a 
matter  to  learn  by  patient 
experiment  if  it  happens 
that  the  camera  has  only  a 
range  finder.  In  this  latter 
event    the    photographer 


MORNING    MIST    ON    THE    DOCKS 


would  de- 
clare the  film 
overexposed. 
An  example 
of  focus-set- 
ting at  close 
range  is  the 
picture  of 
fall  asters. 
The  back- 
field  and  the 
foreground 
as  well  are 
blurred  tc 
emphasize  a 
p  a  r  ticular 
group. 

If   you    do 

not    care    to 

take    the   hazards   of    getting   too   much 

of   a   blur,   yet   do   not   find   satisfaction 

in  a  commercial  photograph's  harsh  lit- 
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eralness,    there   is   no   safer 
rule   than   to   let   the   light 
into    your    camera    through 
the     largest     apertures — 
whenever   possible    through 
the    whole    width    of    the 
lens.    A  picture  here  shown 
of  a  part  of  the  Old  Albany 
Post  Road,  near  Van  Cort- 
landt  Park,  New  York,  is 
an   example   of   the   sort  of 
result  that  is  possible.    Some 
of    the    true    autumn    haze 
lingers  about  it.       Remem- 
ber,   however,    that    where 
the   light   is   intense,   as   on 
water   or   snow,   it   is  possible   to  attain 
simplification   of   detail  by  going  to  the 
other    extreme    and    taking    the    picture 
through    the   merest   pinhole   of   a   stop. 
That  is  the  way  the  so-called  moonlight- 
on  -  the  -  water 
photographs     arc 
taken.     They  arc 
not     moonlight, 
but    are    sunlight 
pictures     taken 
with    very    small 
stops. 

It  will  mean 
some  wTr  angles 
with  your  "pro- 
fessional finisher" 
when  you  begin 
these  experi- 
ments.    He   likes 

to  have  all  films  of  the  same  density.  This 
greatly  reduces  his  expenses  when  he 
comes  to  make  prints  from  them  —  it 
means  no  necessity  for  experimentation, 
no  waste  of  printing  paper.     The  most 


SIMPLE  AS  AN   ARTIST  S  SKETCH 

experienced  photographer  sometimes  will 

over-expose  or  under-expose  his  films  in 

the  hope  of  hitting  off  some  subtle  light 

effect.      And     often     the     finisher,  not 

knowing  what  was  sought,  will  mock  too 

soon,    as    he    did 

in  the  instance  of 

this     photograph 

of  an  Edinburgh 

doorway. 

"Five-sixths  of 
it  under-ex- 
posed,'' he 
growled.  "Expect 
me  to  get  any- 
thing  out  of 
that?" 

I     did.       And 
w  h  e  n   he  saw 
what  I  was  after 
it   without   difficulty. 


THE    BOAT    MOVED    ENOUGH    TO    GIVE    A 
DESIRABLE    BLUR 


AN 


he   secured 

Without  either  tricking  with  focus  or 
getting  a  film  "improperly"  exposed  it  is 
possible  sometimes  to  attain  a  certain 
amount  of  successful  elimination  of  ines- 

sential    detail    by    giving  the 

print  a  little  more  light  than 
the  commercial  photographer 
approves.  A  good  contrast 
is  at  hand  in  two  prints  of  a 
wall  in  Kansas  City's  park 
system.  The  commercial 
print  shows  the  tiles  in  the 
roof  of  the  distant  church, 
but  fails  to  bring  out  of  the 
film  the  clouds  that  are  one 
of  the  "over-exposed"  prints's 
strongest  elements  of  beauty. 
This  fact,  remember,  does 
example  OF  COMPLICATION   OF  LINES  not  condemn  the  commercial 
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variety,  which  might  be  preferred  for 
a  newspaper  illustration,  though  it  is 
less  artistic.  Over-printing,  more- 
over, may  easily  be  carried  into  the 
classification  of  the  "stunt,"  as  it 
seems  to  be  in  the  instance  of  this  tree 
and  cornfield  silhouette.  This  might 
rank  either  as  a  decoration  or  as  a 
freak;  the  line  between  the  artistic 
and  the  tour  de  force  sometimes  is 
hard  to  define. 

My  own  standard   for  judging  in 
these  close  decisions  is:     Is  such  a  pic- 
ture   what    the     eye     really     sees?      I 
would     rule    out    the     tree    picture    as 
representing    the    branches    in    shadows 

much  black- 
er than  the 
eye  would 
see  them. 
On  that 
ground 
I  object  to 
speed  pho- 
t  o  graphs 
which 
show  the 
spokes  in 
the  wheels 
of  an  auto- 
mobile that 
is  travel- 
ing 60  or 
80  miles 
an  hour. 
When  the 
eye  sees 
spokes,  the 
impression  of  speed  and  power  is  lost, 
for  we  observe  spokes  clearly  only  on 
cars  that  are  moving  with  deliberation. 
This  is  a  common-sense  test  of  whether 


OZARK    CLIFF 


FOCI'S    OX    ONE    GROUP    OF    FLOWERS 


DISTINCTNESS  AN  ASSET 

a  photograph  is  truthful  art.  I  realize 
the  perils  of  applying  that  sort  of  test 
to  all  the  complications  that  are  possible. 
This  sim- 
ply is  what 
I  find  is  at 
the  back  of 
my  mind 
when  I 
make  such 
a  decision 
as  that  the 
tree  -  and  - 
c  o  rnf  ield 
picture  is  a 
freak  —  it 
fails  to  pre- 
serve  the 
true  rela- 
tive light 
values  be- 
tween tree 
and  field. 

But  when 
simp  1  i- 

fication  can  be  honest  and  decorative 
at  once,  or  when  it  helps  to  bring  out 
the  beauty  of  really  existent  light  ef- 
fects and  give  a  picture  imaginative 
suggestiveness,  it  is  surely  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  eliminate  detail.  Everyone 
knows  how  a  truly  artistic  blurring 
gives  the  touch  of  art  to  portrait 
studies.  Not  nearly  so  many  photog- 
raphers, however,  appear  to  appreciate 
that  the  same  principles  that  are  in- 
volved in  portraits  may  hold  good  in 
outdoor  work.  If  your  desire  is  to 
have  your  camera  talk  prose,  you  will 
take  clear,  sharply  focused  photo- 
tographs;  if  you  want  it  to  talk  poe- 
try you  will  simplify,  eliminate, soften. 


FREAK    OR    DECORATION 


THOSE    MOUNTAIN    TARNS 
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You  must  make  up  your  mind  which  way 
is  best  to  treat  a  subject,  the  reportorial 
style  or  the  artistic.  And  always  re- 
member that  when  you  attempt  the  ar- 
tistic your  percentage  of  successes  is 
bound  to  be  reduced ;  you  become  a  pho- 
tographic adventurer. 

My  own  adventures,  the  results  of 
some  of  which  are  reproduced  here  as 
examples  of  successes  and  failures,  repre- 
sent many  conditions  of  light  on  water 
and  land,  at  bright  noonday  and  at  sun- 


set, in  smoke,  in  fog,  and  in  rain,  in 
autumn  haze  and  the  clear  air  after  a 
snowstorm.  In  one  or  two  examples  an 
accident  of  movement  or  of  the  shaking 
of  the  tripod  caught  an  effect  that  care- 
ful experiment  might  have  failed  to  at- 
tain. If  these  examples  do  nothing  else 
they  at  least  ought  to  help  explode  the 
professional  finisher's  dogmatism  about 
taking  all  classes  of  outdoor  photographs 
in  a  fashion  that  pleases  his  own  ideas  of 
what's  what  in  camera  art. 


THOSE    MOUNTAIN   TARNS 


WE  have  heard  of  them  over  here, 
from  a  few  fishermen,  but 
mostly  from  writers  of  fiction. 
A  writer  in  the  London  Field  has  his 
own  opinion  of  the  fishing  qualities  of 
these  little  mountain  lakes  and  delivers 
himself  of  it  in  language  both  forcible 
and  graceful. 


I  have  done  with  them!  I  am  not 
sure  that  they  really  are  tarns,  but  they 
have  not  treated  me  well,  and  the  word 
has  a  desolate  and  forbidding  aspect,  so 
I  adopt  it,  intending  to  indicate  thereby 
the  numerous  little  lakes,  cradled  on 
the  very  tops  of  the  mountains  of  Great 
Britain,  which  would  harm  no  one  were 
they  not  reputed  to  contain  trout.  Let 
me  be  just.  There  are  times,  goodness 
knows,  when  I  should  fail  to  get  fish 
out  of  an  aquarium,  and  even  the  river 
Test  and  Blagdon  Lake  have  their  off 
days  when  they  can  do  nothing  but  irri- 
gate the  land  or  supply  bathrooms,  as 
the  case  may  be.  But  they  are  not  ag- 
gressive,  not  violent. 

Tarns,  on  the  other  hand,  impel  one, 
uphill  and  painfully,  over  miles  of  stony 
ground,  only  to  provide  the  spectacle 
of  a  solitary  rise  far,  far  from  shore. 
They  have  but  two  conditions  of  exist- 
ence —  a  dead  calm  or  a  gale.  They 
afflict  with  hunger  and  thirst,  so  that 
a  man  gathers  strange  berries  that  turn 
again  and  rend  him  in  the  night  watches 
and  elsewhere.  They  have  unpro- 
nounceable names.  Most  of  them  can 
only  have  been  stocked  by  the  devil, 
and  this  is  not   good   fishing.     For  me, 


then,  wild  horses  would  not,  and  in 
most  cases  could  not,  again  drag  me  to 
their  unhallowed  heights.  The  local 
fisherman  and  the  local  tackle  dealer 
and  the  merely  mendacious  visitor  may 
lie  in  wait,  but  they  will  lie  in  vain.  I 
have  had  enough. 

The  initiation  is,  I  suspect,  invariable. 
The  sea  trout  are  unavailable  till  dusk, 
or  not  at  all,  so  who  is  for  killing  a 
pounder  atop  of  some  distant  peak?  It 
is  always  a  pounder,  or  someone  has 
lied.  So  one  sets  out  and  climbs  and 
tramps  and  watches  the  ever-distant 
peak  slide  north,  south,  east,  and  west, 
and  finally  gives  it  up  in  a  temper  or 
falls  over  a  precipice  or  into  a  bog,  or, 
perchance,  arrives  at  last. 

The  first  glimpse  of  one  of  these  lake- 
lets really  ought  to  suffice.  Such  a  tiny 
sheet  of  water,  so  shallow  far  beyond 
casting  distance,  so  devoid  of  all  means 
of  sustenance  in  its  rocky  floor.  And 
yet  there  are  rises  sometimes,  undoubted 
rises.  Far  out  in  the  middle,  as  a  rule, 
and  if  not  there,  then  opposite  a  bog 
which,  for  aught  I  know  to  the  con- 
trary, may  breed  some  hatch  of  fly  and 
so  account  quite  naturally  for  the  phe- 
nomenon. As  for  the  bogs  themselves, 
they  are,  if  one  considers,  inevitable  un- 
der the  conditions,  but  so  dreadfully 
sudden  a  change  from  the  firm  rock.  In 
a  quaint  old  military  treatise  once  in 
my  hands  is  some  advice  to  the  foot 
soldier  pursued  by  a  solitary  horseman: 
"Lure  the  enemy  into  a  morass;  sur- 
round him  and  shoot  him  down!"  The 
feat  would  not  be  so  impossible  up  here. 


ET'S  go  pungin',  fellers!  "  It  is  an  irresistible  instinct  of  boyhood.  Down 
on  Fifth  Avenue  they  do  it  by  wearing  roller  skates  and  clinging  to  the 
steps  of  a  'bus  while  the  conductor  is  collecting  fares  inside,  which  shows 
that  motor  traffic  has  not  yet  completely  eliminated  natural  instincts,  though 
of  course  the  conductor  always  drives  them  off  when  he  sees  them.  Back 
in  the  hills  where  the  snow  iay  deep,  all  other  winter  sports  might  fail  us 
V  or  grow  stale,  but  pungin',  real  pungin',  on  the  heel  of  the  runner  of  a  real 
pung,  remained  till  the  February  thaw,  at  least,  and  often  long  into  March. 
The  element  of  personality  entered  into  pungin'  as  into  nothing  else.  A  man  was 
known  by  the  way  he  drove  a  pung.  We  waited  after  school  at  any  convenient  point 
along  the  road,  and  listened  for  the  jingle  of  sleigh  bells.  Sally  Bijoe,  (why  she  was 
called  that  I  cannot  tell  you)  came  along  with  a  grim  determination  writ  on  her  masculine 
countenance  which  said,  n  No  boy  shall  get  on  my  pung!"  Therefore  every  boy  tried 
it.  As  Sally's  horse  was  not  capable  of  great  speed,  even  when  whipped,  her  defensive 
method  was  to  use  the  whip  on  the  boys. 

Bill  Jones,  on  the  other  hand,  came  up  the  road  with  a  challenging  grin,  which  meant, 
"  Get  on  if  you  can !  "  His  horse  could  go,  and  it  was  Bill's  delight  to  let  you  get  your 
hand  within  six  inches  of  the  back  of  the  seat  and  then  touch  him  up.  If  you'd  got  one 
foot  raised  to  put  on  the  runner,  the  chances  were  you  took  a  header  on  the  slippery  road, 
and  Bill's  big  laugh  came  mockingly  back.  But  if  you  succeeded  in  making  a  landing, 
or  could  lasso  the  rear  body  support  with  your  sled  rope  as  the  pung  went  past,  Bill  would 
carry  you  all  over  town  and  back  again.     A  good  sport,  Bill ! 

Old  Man  Eames,  on  the  contrary,  had  no  sporting  instincts.  He  was  just  plain  good 
natured.  He  had  a  white  plug  as  old  as  he  and  a  pung  older  than  either,  which  never 
got  the  hay  from  its  summer  storage  in  the  barn  all  out  of  it,  and  he  never  went  by 
without  a  sled  hitched  on  behind,  or  more  often  two  sleds,  with  various  other  boys  and 
girls  riding  on  the  runners.  Pungin*  with  him  wasn't  exciting,  but  it  was  a  handy  way 
to  get  to  school,  or  up  the  road  a  couple  of  miles  to  his  house,  where  we  could  wait 
for  a  wood  sledge  to  bring  us  home. 

The  wood  sledges  went  by  out  of  the  village  early  in  the  morning,  and  came  back 
loaded  with  cord  wood  at  noon,  returning  again  empty  after  dinner.  (We  did  not  lunch 
in  those  days,  and  we  had  supper  at  six  o'clock.)  We  were  out  after  breakfast  on 
Saturday  mornings,  waiting.  There  was  a  slippery  spurt  along  the  road  as  the  drivers 
whipped  up  their  big  horses,  a  mad  catching  at  the  poles  or  chains  along  the  edges  of 
the  low  sleds,  then  a  yank  and  a  swing,  and  we  were  aboard,  sitting  in  the  fragrant  litter 
of  lumber  chips  and  bark  and  swinging  our  feet  behind  over  the  white  road  which  seemed 
to  slip  out  backwards  from  under  us. 

We  rode  to  the  woods  where  the  timber  was  being  cut,  and  watched  the  process  or 
followed  tracks  in  the  snow  till  the  sleds  were  loaded.  Then,  clinging  precariously  to  the 
load,  or  sitting  on  top  if  the  driver  was  good  natured,  we  rode  back  home  again. 

Shackleton  took  a  motor  with  him  on  his  search  for  the  South  Pole,  but  the  motors 
have  not  yet  conquered  our  New  England  roads  in  winter.  We  still  have  pungs.  In 
some  remote  and  benighted  spots  we  even  go  so  far  as  still  to  call  them  pungs.  And 
our  children  still  go  pungin'. 

To  go  pungin*  properly  you  must  drop  your  g  and  keep  your  feet.  The  art  of  running 
alongside  a  rapidly  moving  pung,  on  hard-packed,  slippery  snow,  till  the  right  instant 
arrives,  and  at  that  instant  to  catch  the  back  of  the  seat  with  your  hand  and  land  one  foot 
firmly  on  the  heel  of  the  runner  is  not  an  art  lightly  to  be  mastered,  nor  is  it  the  sport  of 
mollycoddles. 

Moreover,  it  is  a  far  superior  sport  to  dodging  motors,  because  you  get  a  ride  into 
the  bargain.  It  will  be  a  sad  day  for  us  when  the  cry,  "Let's  go  pungin',  fellers! n 
is  no  longer  heard  in  our  frosty  land! 


HE    NEVER    WENT    BY    WITHOUT    A    SLED    HITCHED    ON    BEHIND 


A  DEEP  WATER  VOYAGE  OF  A 
CENTURY  AGO 

Being  the  Cruise  of  the  Brig  "  President  "  from  New  York  to  Orotava,  in 
the  Island  of  Teneriffe,  During  the  Year  182 — ;  Taken,  with  Editorial  Emenda- 
tion, from  the  Personal  Journals  of 

CAPTAIN    NATHANIEL   WEBBER, 

at   That   Time  Mate  of  the  "President" 


ROTAYA,  whither  we 
were  bound,  is  an  open 
roadstead  where  in  the 
winter  time  vessels  must 
anchor  in  over  50  fath- 
oms water  several  miles 
from  shore  to  avoid  being  caught  by  one 
of  the  severe  N.E.  gales  which  are 
common  at  that  time  of  year,  and  driven 
ashore. 

While  the  brig  was  fitting  out  in  New 
York  for  the  voyage,  I  had  mentioned 
this  fact  to  Captain  B.  and  had  re- 
peatedly urged  him  to  procure  an  extra 
length  of  chain,  as  those  already  on  our 
anchors  were  too  short  for  anchoring 
in  such  deep  water;  and  he  as  often 
promised  to  attend  to  it.  The  morning 
on  which  we  got  under  weigh  I  had  to 
request  leave  to  go  ashore  to  collect  my 
belongings ;  and  when  I  got  back  I  found 
the  Pilot  on  board  and  everything  in 
readiness  for  making  sail.  We  wrere 
soon  under  weigh  and  slipping  merrily 
down  through  the  Narrows  before  a 
spanking  northwest  wind  with  every- 
thing set;  it  was  not  until  I  came  to 
unbend  the  chain  from  the  anchors  and 
stow  them  below  that  I  discovered  that 
the  purchasing  of  the  extra  cable  had 
been  neglected. 

I  reported  the  matter  to  Captain  B. 
"Yes,"  said  he,  "I  forgot  it;  we  will  have 
to  go  into  shoaler  water  to  anchor  when 
we  get  there."  So  the  matter  dropped 
for  the  time  being,  but  how  dearly  this 
oversight  cost  us  will  appear  later. 

For  the  first  few  days  out  of  New 
York  all  went  well.  The  weather  was 
fine,  the  wind  fair  and  the  sea  moderate. 
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We  had  on  board,  in  addition  to  the  reg- 
ular ship's  complement,  a  number  of 
passengers — Spaniards  with  their  wives, 
bound,  most  of  them,  for  the  Canary 
Islands.  In  addition  there  was  one 
white  woman  who  was  the  Captain's 
wTife.  She  had  objected  very  seriously 
to  the  owner's  "turning  our  vessel  into 
a  packet  ship  and  sending  all  those 
human  cattle  aboard,"  but  orders  are 
orders  and  we  sailed  with  the  cabin, 
wThich  wTas  large  for  a  little  brig  like  the 
President,  crowded  full  to  its  utmost 
capacity. 

When  we  had  been  out  a  week  and 
were  passing  diagonally  across  the  Gulf 
Stream,  the  wTind  one  morning  began 
to  come  very  fresh  ahead  and  by  noon 
it  was  blowing  half  a  gale  with  a 
considerable  sea  running.  Captain  B. 
was  glad  of  the  change  because  it  made 
the  passengers  keep  below  and  gave  us 
clear  decks  to  work  upon.  We  had  re- 
duced sail  to  double  reefed  topsails,  fore 
staysail  and  spanker  at  noon  and  the 
little  brig  made  very  good  weather  of 
it;  but  about  3  p.  m.  during  my  watch 
on  deck  the  clouds  broke  away  and  the 
wind  showed  signs  of  moderating.  Cap- 
tain B.  soon  made  his  appearance  on 
deck  and  after  taking  a  look  aloft  and 
to  windward  came  aft  to  where  I  was 
standing  by  the  wheel.  "Mr.  Webber," 
said  he,  "it  is  getting  moderate  again ; 
let  us  put  more  sail  on  her  and  see  if 

we  can't  make  those  d d  swine  stay 

below  decks  for  the  rest  of  the  day  at 
least!"  And  before  I  could  remonstrate 
he  had  called  all  hands  and  ordered  the 
reefs  shaken  out  of  the  topsails  and  the 
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topgallant  sails  loosed.  Then  it  was 
Sheet  home!  and  Belay  all! 

The  little  vessel  careened  far  over 
and  labored  heavily  under  the  great 
press  of  canvas.  Captain  B.  saw  that 
he  had  rather  overdone  matters  and  that 
we  were  in  danger  of  carrying  away 
valuable  gear  which  it  would  be  a  diffi- 
cult and  expensive  thing  to  replace  in 
the  Islands,  so  he  ordered  the  main  top- 
gallant sail  furled  again ;  but  he  gave 
the  order  just  too  late,  for  even  while 
he  was  shouting  to  the  hands,  the  brig 
plunged  bows  under  into  a  combing  sea 
and  the  next  instant  a  great  mass  of 
water  topped  the  forecastle  head  and 
came  rushing  aft  into  the  waist  of  the 
ship,  sweeping  away  the  galley  from 
its  moorings  on  the  spar  deck  and 
smashing  it  into  fragments  against  the 
lee  bulwarks.  Pots  and  pans  and  mess 
gear  of  all  sorts  began  to  cruise  about  on 
deck  and  many  of  the  articles  were  car- 
ried overboard  by  the  retreating  water. 
But  worse  than  this  was  the  loss  of  all 
the  fresh  meats  and  delicacies  for  the 
cabin  table  which  the  passengers  had 
brought  along  for  their  use.  The  cap- 
tain laughed  heartily  when  he  thought 
how  disgruntled  all  the  passengers  would 
be  to  have  to  sit  down  to  a  mess  of  salt 
horse  and  hard  bread  served  out  of 
wooden  truncheons  at  their  next  meal, 
but  we  were  all  too  busy  getting  secured 
what  was  left  of  the  wreckage  to  give 
the  matter  much  thought. 

However,  it  turned  out  to  be  rather 
more  serious  than  any  one  had  antici- 
pated, for  Portuguese  Tom,  one  of  the 
crew,  told  a  Spanish  girl  about  our  joke 
that  night  and  she  told  her  man.  Next 
morning  the  weather  was  moderate 
again  and  all  the  passengers  turned  out 
for  breakfast.  It  was  the  captain's 
watch,  so  I  ate  first  and  hurried  up  on 
deck  to  let  him  come  below.  "You  had 
best  look  out,  sir,"  I  told  him,  "There 
was  a  great  deal  of  muttering  going  on 
at  the  table,  though  unfortunately  I 
could  not  understand  what  they  were 
saying,  but  I  saw  a  number  of  the  men 
feeling  for  something  on  their  belts." 

"They  be  d d !"  said  he,  and  went 

below. 

I  had  inquired  the  course  of  the  man 
at   the  wheel,   and   he  had   just  replied 


when  I  heard  a  great  racket  coming  from 
the  cabin — women  screaming  and  men 
shouting  and  above  all  the  old  man's 
voice  bellowing  like  a  goaded  bull.  I 
lost  no  time  getting  down  the  companion 
steps,  but  at  the  bottom  of  them  ran  into 
Mrs.  B.,  the  captain's  wife,  and  she 
rushed  into  my  arms  for  protection — 
which  was  unfortunate,  because  I  dared 
not  let  her  drop,  yet  could  not  go  to 
the  aid  of  her  husband,  whom  I  saw 
standing  in  an  angle  of  the  cabin  laying 
about  him  heartily  with  a  glass  decanter, 
while  in  his  other  hand  he  had  a  stout 
carving  knife.  Around  him  in  a  circle 
were  the  Spaniards  waving  their  daggers 
and  cursing  by  all  their  saints,  if  one 
was  to  judge  from  the  noise.  Behind 
them  were  their  women  pressing  them 
on  and  raving  in  a  frantic  manner;  but 
the  men  were  very  strong  when  it  came 
to  holding  back  out  of  the  sweep  of  the 
Captain's  arm. 

They  were  all  too  busy  with  their 
antics  to  notice  me,  so  after  I  had 
dropped  Mrs.  B.  on  to  a  sofa  I  stepped 
into  my  room  and  drew  out  my  two 
pistols  from  under  the  mattress  and 
went  back  into  the  cabin.  "Now 
senores,"  I  said,  "put  away  those  knives, 
or  else  use  them  to  cut  your  food  if  you 
feel  so  bad  about  the  loss  of  the  regular 
mess  gear." 

They  all  went  back  and  finished 
breakfast,  except  two  or  three  who  had 
not  kept  out  of  the  Captain's  way,  but 
nobody  was  killed.  The  women  were 
the  worst  of  the  lot  because  there  was  no 
way  to  discipline  them. 

We   Miss   the   Islands 

After  this  everything  went  well  on 
board  for  several  days  and  our  observa- 
tions showed  that  we  were  getting  pretty 
well  down  to  the  latitude  of  the  Cana- 
ries. This  was  before  the  time  when 
chronometers  were  in  common  use,  so 
we  had  no  way  to  tell  our  longitude 
except  by  dead  reckoning  on  the  course 
and  distance  traveled,  which  is  not  likely 
to  be  very  accurate  on  a  long  voyage 
when  a  ship  is  tacking  and  wearing  and 
frequently  changing  her  course.  How- 
ever, I  felt  that  we  were  not  getting  far 
enough  to  the  east  to  make  Teneriffe, 
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and  besought  the  Captain  to  keep  more 
to  the  eastward  before  he  got  into  the 
latitude  of  prevailing  easterly  winds 
which  sailors  call  the  trade  winds  and 
which  would  be  ahead  for  a  vessel  going 
as  we  were.  Now  Captain  B.  was  a 
very  headstrong  man  and  because  I  had 
been  the  first  to  suggest  altering  our 
course  to  the  eastward,  he  would  have 
none  of  it,  but  kept  right  on — or  if  any- 
thing, let  her  run  off  a  trifle  more  to 
the  southward. 

As  I  was  only  mate  I  could  do  nothing 
but  hope  that  he  might  be  right  and  that 
we  would  make  the  Islands  as  he  said. 
However,  the  30th  day  out  from  New 
York  saw  us  in  the  latitude  of  the 
Canaries  but  with  no  land  in  sight.  The 
captain  realized  that  he  had  made  a  mis- 
take, but  like  most  men  when  they  have, 
through  stubbornness,  acted  contrary  to 
what  they  know  is  right,  he  was  not 
willing  to  do  the  thing  which  would  be 
a  confession  of  error — even  when  that 
was  the  only  sensible  cure  for  the  situa- 
tion. 

"You  are  wrong,  Mr.  Webber,"  said 
he.  "We  are  east  of  the  Canaries,  not 
west  of  them;  but  the  Azores  would  be 
handier  still,  and  as  we  are  nearly  out 
of  drinking  water,  I  am  going  to  put 
her  northwest  for  St.  Mary's." 

"If  you  must  go  to  the  Azores,"  said  I, 
"instead  of  keeping  her  east  to  Teneriffe, 
wThich  is  the  thing  you  know  any  sensible 
man  would  do,  in  heaven's  name  go 
north  instead  of  northwest  or  you  will 
miss  those  Islands  too — if  such  a  thing 
is  possible."  That  was  pretty  strong 
talk  to  come  from  a  mate,  but  we  stood 
in  a  precarious  position  with  our  water 
allowance  cut  down  to  a  pint  to  each 
man  a  day  and  the  supply  of  salt  beef 
almost  exhausted. 

Moreover,  some  of  the  crew  showed 
signs  of  siding  with  the  passengers  and 
on  one  occasion  I  had  discovered  one  of 
the  women  searching  my  room — I  pre- 
sume for  my  firearms.  Just  then  her 
man  went  past  the  door  and  looking  in 
mistook  the  situation  and  gave  me  a 
black  look  and  her  a  sound  flogging, 
which  I  would  have  liked  to  do  myself, 
so  held  my  peace. 

At  any  rate,  the  Captain  only  laughed 
at  my  advice  and  telling  me  to  go  join 


the  clergy  for  my  fears,  put  the  ship's 
head  on  northwest.  Yet  I  could  not 
help  noticing  that  for  all  his  bluster  he 
was  ill  at  ease  and  when  a  few  days  later 
we  had  come  into  the  latitude  of  the 
Azores  Islands  and  saw  naught  but  the 
broad  sea  horizon  he  had  a  black  fit  and 
wrould  let  no  one  approach  within  arm's 
reach  of  him,  much  less  address  him.  I 
now  spent  most  of  the  daytime  aloft  on 
the  royal  yardarm  spying  the  horizon 
for  any  sign  of  land.  Beneath  me  was 
a  disquieting  sight.  The  wTaist  of  the 
ship  was  filled  with  the  Spanish  passen- 
gers conversing  among  themselves  in  low 
tones.  They  had  been  forbidden  to  hold 
conversation  with  any  member  of  the 
crew  under  penalty  of  death — and  the 
same  command  had  been  given  to  the 
men,  so  these  kept  forward  to  them- 
selves except  when  the  ship's  duty  called 
them  aft.  On  the  quarter  deck  was  the 
helmsman  standing  still  as  an  image  ex- 
cept for  an  occasional  turn  of  the  wheel ; 
while  along  the  weather  rail  back  and 
forth  paced  the  Captain,  making  his  turns 
each  time  in  the  same  place  with  a 
mathematic  precision,  his  hands  clasped 
behind  him  and  his  black,  scowling  vis- 
age thrust  forward.  The  tramp  of  his 
heavy  sea  boots  on  the  hollow  deck  rang 
out  like  the  reports  of  musketry,  echoing 
through  the  quiet  ship. 

The    Last    Cask    of    Water 

As  day  after  day  went  by  without 
sight  of  land  the  Captain  grew  more 
sullen  and  the  feelings  of  all  became 
more  intense.  We  were  finally  down 
to  the  last  cask  of  water,  which  for  a 
ship's  complement  of  twenty  souls  would 
not  last  long.  The  Captain  called  for 
me  to  come  into  his  room.  He  spread 
out  the  chart  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Ocean  on  his  berth  and  stood  pondering. 
I  said  nothing,  waiting  for  him  to  speak 
first.  "You  were  right,  Mr.  Webber," 
he  said  at  last,  "we  must  have  been  west 
of  the  Islands  all  the  time;  and  now 
we've  come  wTest  so  much  farther  that 
it  is  out  of  the  question  to  get  back 
against  the  easterly  trades.  There  is 
only  one  chance  left — I  am  going  to  put 
her  west  in  the  hope  of  striking  Bermuda 
— if  we  miss  that  it's  death  from  thirst 
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and  then  Davy  Jones'  Locker  for  all 
hands." 

He  stood  there,  a  man  crushed ;  it  was 
not  difficult  to  be  seen  that  he  placed 
little  confidence  in  the  desperate  expe- 
dient proposed. 

"It  is  no  use,  sir,"  I  told  him  as  re- 
spectfully as  I  could,  "we  are  over  a 
thousand  miles  at  the  least  from  the 
Bermudas  and  if  you  cannot  find  a  large 
archipelago  like 
the  Western  Is- 
lands, how  do  you 
expect  to  strike  a 
little  dot  on  the 
map  like  Bermu- 
da? Let  me  go 
aloft  and  have  an- 
other look  and  if 
I  see  no  land  then 
put  about  and  try 
to  beat  up  for  the 
Azores.  Believe 
me,  it  is  by  far  the 
wiser  plan!" 

"Well,  you  may 
go  aloft  and  have 
a  spy,  Mr.  Web- 
ber," he  replied, 
"but  I  do  not 
promise  to  follow 
}our  advice." 

I  went  wearily 
up  the  ratlines  to 
the  maintop  and 
then  on  up  to  the 
main    royal    yard. 

All  hands  had  now  become  so  ac- 
customed to  seeing  me  go  aloft  that 
they  did  not  even  look  up  in  hope  of  my 
sighting  anything.  It  was  a  fine,  clear 
day.  I  extended  the  telescope  and  swept 
the  horizon.  There  was  not  a  sign  of 
land.  Then  directly  ahead  I  spied  a  tiny 
speck.  I  put  the  glass  down  to  rest  my 
vision,  then  looked  again.  "Sail,  oh! 
Sail!"  I  cried  shrilly.  The  speck  on  the 
horizon  was  the  fore  royal  of  a  ship 
headed  toward  us ! 

The  effect  of  my  shout  was  magical. 
All  the  passengers  swTarmed  to  the  rail 
and  peered  about  on  every  side,  while 
the  seamen  sprang  into  the  rigging  and 
ran  aloft  with  more  celerity  than  they 
had  ever  shown  in  handling  sail.  Cap- 
tain B.  rushed  bareheaded  to  the  deck. 


CAPTAIN     NATHANIEL    WEBBER 

From  a  photograph  taken  in  185 — ,  when  he  com 
manded  the  famous  clipper  ship   Trade   Wind. 


"Where  away?"  he  hailed.  "Dead 
ahead,  sir,"  I  replied,  "and  headed  right 
for  us." 

"Very  well,  Mr.  Webber,"  he  shouted 
with  all  his  old  bluster  returned,  "chase 

that  d d  crowd  of  baboons  down  out 

of  the  rigging;  and  come  down  yourself 
and  get  all  the  kites  on  her  so  that  we 
shall  get  up  to  him  before  nightfall." 
We  soon  had  the  brig  under  studding- 
sails  fore  and  aft; 
but  an  hour  later 
the     breeze     light- 
ened   and    by   sun- 
set    had     dropped 
out    almost    entire- 
ly.    The  stranger, 
a    full-rigged    ship 
and     a    whaler 
from      her      looks, 
was   now   in   plain 
sight    only    a    few- 
miles     awray.     To 
prevent    his    miss- 
ing us  in  the  dark 
we  placed  an  emp- 
ty   tar    barrel    on 
the  forecastle  head 
and   set  fire   to   it. 
This    made     a 
bright  illumination 
and     showed     the 
other    vessel    how 
to  steer.     By  nine 
o'clock     he     was 
abeam  half  a  mile 
off     our     weather. 
Captain     B.     then     ordered     the    brig 
hove-to   and   the   cutter   swung  out  and 
lowered.      He    got    into    the    boat   with 
four  seamen   and   an  empty  water  cask 
and   they   pulled   away   to   intercept   the 
whaler. 

Soon  the  whaler  wore  ship,  and  I  had 
to  do  the  same  in  order  not  to  be  left 
behind.  Now  began  a  period  of  intense 
anxiety  for  us  on  board,  because  the 
Captain  had  taken  with  him  no  lantern 
or  other  means  of  making  a  light;  and 
what  with  the  darkness  of  the  night  and 
the  maneuvering  of  the  vessels  we  could 
not  tell  whether  or  not  he  had  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  ship.  So  I  commanded 
all  hands  to  be  silent  and  to  refrain  from 
speech  and  I  listened  intently,  keeping 
my  ear  down  by  the  rail  of  the  brig  in 
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the  hope  of  hearing  the  sound  of  oars 
from  the  returning  boat.  Thus  both 
vessels  sailed  on  for  more  than  two  hours 
and  I  had  begun  to  fear  that  we  had 
sailed  away  from  the  cutter  and  left  our 
Captain  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean 
somewhere  astern,  when  the  lookout 
spied  a  black  object  in  the  track  of  a 
star  on  the  water.  Great  wTas  our  relief 
when  the  boat,  for  such  it  wTas,  had  come 
alongside  and  been  hooked  on  to  the 
davit  falls  and  hoisted  aboard. 

The  men  jumped  out  nimbly  enough, 
but  Captain  B.  remained  huddled  in 
the  after  sheets  and  had  to  be  lifted  out. 
He  said  he  was  very  sick  from  the  mo- 
tion of  the  small  boat  on  the  water  but 
the  smell  soon  convinced  me  that  some- 
thing stronger  than  water  was  accounta- 
ble for  his  sudden  illness.  One  of  the 
hands  wTho  had  been  in  the  boat  told  me 
that  the  reason  they  were  so  long  in 
getting  back  to  the  brig  was  because 
Captain  B.  had  insisted  upon  steering 
for  a  red  star,  low  on  the  horizon,  which 
he  took  to  be  our  port  side-light.  This, 
it  happened,  put  them  on  a  course  about 
parallel  to  that  which  the  brig  was  tak- 
ing, so  they  had  been  rowing  for  the 
past  hour  along  with  us,  only  gradually 
edging  nearer  when  the  Captain  would 
lose  sight  of  the  star  in  his  confusion  of 
mind  and  they  could  head  the  boat 
around  in  the  proper  direction.  The 
men  were  pretty  well  used  up  because 
they  had  been  rowing  hard  for  fear  lest 
the  brig  should  slip  ahead  of  them. 

Pursuit  of  the   Whaler 

The  Captain,  for  his  part,  was  too 
befuddled  to  remember  the  longitude 
which  the  Commander  of  the  whaler 
had  given  him,  though  he  told  me  that 
we  were  quite  a  bit  to  the  west  of  the 
Azores.  Fortunately  he  had  not  for- 
gotten to  fill  the  cask  with  fresh  water, 
but  one  cask  would  not  last  long  for 
so  many  people. 

By  this  time  the  ship  had  got  nearly 
out  of  sight  to  the  northeast  of  us,  the 
wind  being  southerly,  so  I  cracked  on 
all  sail  and  stood  after  her  in  order  that 
we  might  get  more  water  and  ascertain 
our  position  on  the  morrow.  The 
whaler,   being  in   no   hurry,   was   under 


easy  sail,  and  we  began  soon  to  overhaul 
her,  then  alas!  the  breeze  freshened  so 
I  had  to  take  in  studding-sails  and  clew 
my  royals,  and  a  slight  mist  coming  up 
with  the  wind  we  would  lose  sight  of 
the  ship  for  a  time  and  then  catch  a 
quick  glimpse  of  her  as  she  swung  along 
over  the  seas  ahead  of  us.  It  was  an 
exciting  race,  for  our  very  lives  were  at 
stake.  As  the  wind  grew  stronger  it 
became  evident  that  we  were  scarcely 
holding  our  own  with  her,  so  I  dared 
not  shorten  sail  more;  though  the  little 
brig  labored  heavily  and  at  one  time  I 
thought  the  masthead  to  be  sprung,  but 
it  proved  not,  thanks  be  to  Providence! 
This  night  I  kept  the  deck  through  all 
watches.  The  Captain  was  below  in  his 
bed. 

Morning  showed  us  the  whale-ship 
several  miles  to  the  fore,  but  within  plain 
vision,  so  I  signalized  her  and  her  com- 
mander saw  our  flags  and  hove-to  until 
we  came  up  with  him.  I  then  hailed 
him  and  told  him  that  we  needed  more 
water  and  he  replied  that  he  would  sup- 
ply us,  having  a  large  store  on  board. 

Then  boats  were  lowered  from  the 
whaler,  they  being  more  handy  than  ours 
for  transshipping  water  in  the  heavy  sea 
which  was  now  running.  The  Captain 
of  the  whaler  himself  came  on  board, 
and  finding  we  had  ladies  on  board,  he 
remained  with  us  for  a  long  time.  Not 
having  seen  any  American  or  English 
ladies  for  a  long  time,  he  viewTed  them 
closely  with  his  one  eye  (for  he  had  but 
one,  yet  with  that  he  made  great  use,  as 
well  as  of  some  cognac  or  other  liquor 
which  wTas  passed  around  pretty  freely). 

After  a  while  some,  if  not  all,  of  the 
passengers  went  aboard  his  ship ;  and  in 
the  afternoon  I  asked  permission  to  go 
on  board  and  see  his  mate.  I  did  not 
say  what  I  wranted  to  go  for;  but  what 
I  desired  was  to  find  out  if  possible  what 
his  longitude  was,  as  I  could  not  learn 
from  the  Captain ;  and  when  I  saw  how 
freely  drinking  was  going  on  I  thought 
I  should  have  a  pretty  poor  chance  of 
learning  from  my  Captain  even  if  he  had 
found  out  from  the  captain  of  the 
whaler. 

I  went  on  board  in  the  whale-boat, 
but  got  very  little  satisfaction,  for  I 
found  the  mate  of  the  whaler  "half-seas 
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over"  as  the  sailors  say;  so  as  soon  as  I 
could  I  got  back  to  my  own  vessel  again. 
They  were  still  drinking  and  laughing 
in  the  cabin,  and  as  the  boats  had  gone 
back  and  forth  many  times,  each  time 
changing  crews  and  getting  treated  on 
board  both  ships,  all  hands  were  nearly 
"over  the  bay." 

In  the  cabin  they  soon  grew  to  be 
quite  lively,  some  of  them,  I  think,  quite 
on  the  drunken  side  of  the  bay.  There 
they  remained,  talking  and  drinking,  un- 
til late  in  the  evening.  As  the  weather 
grew  more  threatening,  I  began  to  feel 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the  whale-ship, 
knowing  the  state  they  were  all  in,  with 
hardly  enough  men  left  on  board  to  work 
the  ship  even  when  sober.  So  I  ven- 
tured to  go  and  speak  to  the  Captain  and 
tell  him  that  they  maneuvered  his  ship 
in  such  a  strange  way  that  I  feared  I 
should  lose  sight  of  her. 

He  replied  quite  insultingly  to  me, 
saying  that  I  only  wanted  to  be  rid  of 
him  and  that  he  would  not  go  till  he 
pleased ;  however,  he  came  on  deck  to 
take  a  look. 

Now,  just  about  three  or  four  feet 
in  front  of  our  cabin  door  was  the  break 
of  our  quarter-deck,  the  brig  being  what 
is  called  a  "deep-waisted"  vessel  with  the 
quarter-deck  raised  some  four  feet  above 
the  main  deck.  The  night  was  dark 
and  he  blind  of  one  eye  and  from  hav- 
ing drunk  so  much  could  hardly  see  out 
of  the  other;  I  was  afraid  he  might  step 
off  and  hurt  himself;  I  gave  him  cau- 
tion, and  he  called  me  all  the  Yankee 
rascals  he  could  think  of  and  asked  me 
if  I  thought  he  was  drunk.  After  abus- 
ing me  for  saving  him  from  an  "Irish 
hoist,"  he  turned  and  wrent  into  the 
cabin,  saying  he  would  not  go  till  he  had 
a  mind  to,  and  would  stay  all  night  if  he 
pleased. 

And  I  do  not  know  but  what  he 
would,  had  it  not  been  for  a  scene  that 
took  place,  shortly  after,  which  brought 
him  and  all  the  rest  of  them  on  deck — 
a  horrible  scene,  it  was.  I  wish  I  could 
portray  it  to  the  reader  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  he  might  have  some  faint  idea 
of  it  as  it  really  was ;  I  hardly  think  it 
will  be  possible.     But  I  will  try. 

The  last  whale-boat  to  come  alongside 
before  night  remained  alongside  for  their 


captain :  the  boat's  crew,  all  but  one  man, 
came  aboard  the  brig  to  have  a  "long 
yarn"  (as  sailors  call  it,  the  whalers  call 
it  a  "gam")  with  our  crew,  while  all 
were  jovial  fore  and  aft.  Now,  the  man 
in  the  boat  (who  was  left  there  to  take 
care  of  her  and  keep  her  clear  of  the 
brig's  side),  whether  asleep  or  otherwise, 
let  the  boat's  gunwale  get  caught  and 
upset  the  boat,  and  away  she  went  astern, 
spilling  him  out,  and  had  he  not  been  a 
good  swimmer  he  would  have  been 
drowned.  The  boat  was  lost  and  all 
that  was  in  her;  he,  however,  got  on 
board  the  brig. 

And  now  commenced  a  new  scene  of 
action.  Those  in  the  cabin  left  their 
grog  and  came  on  deck,  the  sailors  cut 
their  "long  yarn"  short  and  came  piling 
aft.  Nearly  all  the  boat's  crew  pitched 
into  the  poor  fellow,  whose  life  had  just 
been  spared,  to  give  him  a  beating.  Then 
some  of  our  crew  would  not  see  such 
foul  play,  as  they  called  it;  and  they 
pitched  into  them.  They  all  pounded 
each  other  for  some  time,  and  every  few 
minutes  they  would  knock  someone  over- 
board, and  by  some  means  or  other  he 
would  manage  to  get  in  again  (by  means 
of  ropes  hanging  over  the  side,  for  our 
rigging  was  all  adrift). 

From  some  remark  or  other  cause — I 
know  not  what — the  two  Captains  got 
at  it.  The  old  whaler  got  my  captain 
down.  Then  I  had  to  go  and  roll  him 
off;  I  believe  they  could  not  hurt  each 
other  much — they  had  drunk  too  much. 
But  by  this  time  the  Spanish  passengers 
had  entered  into  the  arena,  brandishing 
their  drawn  knives,  the  ladies  screeching 
and  screaming,  and  the  Captain's  wife 
rushing  to  me  for  protection.  This  sort 
of  business  went  on  for  a  long  time, 
sometimes  stopping  the  fight  for  a  few 
minutes  to  quarrel,  and  then  going  it 
again  with  renewed  viger  —  and  away 
flies  two  or  three  more  overboard.  Fi- 
nally, they  became  exhausted  and  gave 
it  up. 

We  made  out  to  get  near  enough  to 
hail  the  ship  and  the  Captain  ordered 
another  boat  to  come  for  him.  As  soon 
as  this  was  alongside,  both  boats'  crews 
and  their  commander  got  in  and  away 
they  went,  quarreling  as  they  left  the 
brig. 
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We  Raise  the  Azores 

As  soon  as  they  got  clear  of  us  I  bore 
away  and  made  sail,  not  knowing  if  they 
ever  reached  their  ship  or  ever  hearing 
of  them  or'  their  ship  afterward.  After 
the  departure  of  our  visitors  the  passen- 
gers and  my  Captain  went  below  and 
went  to  sleep.  I  kept  the  deck  the  whole 
night.  Next  morning,  quite  to  my  sur- 
prise, we  made  out  some  high  land — the 
Peak  of  Pico  in  the  Azores  or  Western 
Islands — a  long  distance  off,  and  by  rea- 
son of  the  wind  being  light  and  baffling 
we  were  not  up  with  it  before  night.  At 
midnight  when  my  watch  was  out,  I 
called  the  Captain  and  told  him  that  we 
were  nearly  down  to  the  harbor  and  as 
the  wind  was  fair  it  would  not  be  best 
to  run  too  far,  as  we  should  go  past. 

He  replied,  "Go  and  turn  in ;  I  will 
be  up  directly." 

I  waited  awhile  and  then  called  again, 
"Are  you  awake,  sir?" 

"Aye,  ah,  y-e-s,  yes,  I  will  be  up  in  a 
few  minutes;  go  and  turn  in." 

It  is  not  the  duty  of  a  mate  to  run 
counter  to  his  captain's  orders  or  take 
any  unbecoming  responsibility.  I  had 
stood  the  deck  as  long  as  I  could;  more 
I  could  not  do,  so  went  below  as  ordered. 

When  I  was  called  at  4  a.  m.  I  found 
the  Captain  had  not  been  up  and  the 
vessel  still  running  on.  I  hove-to  imme- 
diately and  waited  for  daylight,  when  it 
became  evident  that  we  had  passed  the 
harbor.  To  beat  back  would  have  con- 
sumed much  time,  so  I  ran  on  for  St. 
Mary's,  which,  fortunately,  we  made 
during  daytime;  and  ran  in  and  let  go 
anchor. 

Here  we  replenished  our  supplies,  and, 
getting  the  anchor  at  the  bow  and  mak- 
ing sail,  stood  out  to  sea  again.  We  had 
before  us  now  a  run  of  some  seven  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  Azores  to  the  Ca- 
nary Isles.  Hardly  had  we  been  out  a 
day  when,  the  wind  drawing  a  trifle 
more  to  the  eastward,  Captain  B.  put 
his  helm  up  and  bore  off  S.S.E.,  so  as 
to  carry  his  sails  rap  full  of  wind.  Ear- 
nestly did  I  desire  him  to  lay  her  closer 
to  the  wind,  saying  that  if  we  made  such 
a  fair  wind  of  it  now  we  would  have  it 
only  so  much  the  more  ahead  later  on, 
and  b§  forced  to  beat  in  order  to  weather 


Palma  and  Gomero — the  two  islands 
which  lay  on  our  course  this  side  Tene- 
riffe. 

But  he  would  run  her  off,  and  the  up- 
shot of  it  was  that  we  went  to  leeward 
not  only  of  those  islands  but  of  Teneriffc 
as  well,  and  lay  for  days  becalmed  under 
the  lee  of  the  high  land.  Then  at  last, 
drawing  out  from  behind  the  land  under 
a  great  press  of  canvas,  our  brig  encoun- 
tered a  whole  gale  of  wind  as  soon  as 
the  Point  was  passed. 

It  piped  up  faster  than  wTe  could 
shorten  sail,  so  to  save  our  gear  we  had 
perforce  to  run  back  in.  Here,  being 
once  again  becalmed,  Captain  B.  could 
not  be  convinced  that  it  was  still  blow- 
ing hard  outside,  so  he  must  needs  wear 
ship  and  beat  forth  once  more  under  full 
sail.  Then  again  it  was  clew  up  and 
clew  down!  and  get  in  sail  as  fast  as  the 
Almighty  would  let  us;  and  twice  was 
this  performance  repeated  before  Captain 
B.  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  shorten 
sail  before  going  out  past  the  Point. 

"If,  Sir,"  I  said,  "you  will  put  the 
brig  under  proper  canvas  for  a  blow  and 
then  go  out  and  hang  her  to  it,  we  shall 
eventually  be  able  to  beat  around  to  the 
wTeather  side  of  the  islands  and  the  har- 
bor of  Orotava,  for  which  we  are  bound  ; 
but  there  is  surely  no  sense  in  going  out 
there  under  full  sail  and  then  growing 
frightened  and  running  back  whence  we 


came 


After  some  difficult  windward  work 
the  brig  finally  arrived  at  the  port  of 
Orotava.  Here  they  found  it  necessary 
to  anchor  far  off  the  land  in  deep  water, 
as  Mr.  Webber  had  predicted,  and  as 
their  cables  were  not  long  enough  to  get 
bottom  Captain  B.  had  to  go  ashore  and 
hire  a  cable  for  this  purpose. 

The  passengers  were  put  ashore,  but  a 
gale  coming  up  before  the  cargo  could 
be  landed,  the  vessel  was  forced  to  slip 
her  cable  and  stand  out  to  sea.  Instead 
of  heaving-to  until  the  gale  was  past  and 
then  going  back  to  his  moorings,  Cap- 
tain B.  ran  for  the  island  of  Lazarote, 
where  there  was  a  well-sheltered  harbor. 
While  the  brig  was  lying  there  Captain 
B.  and  Mr.  Webber  had  a  falling  out 
over  some  repairs  which  the  latter  held 
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were  not  being  made  in  a  seamanlike 
fashion.  As  a  result  Mr.  Webber  was 
disrated,  but  later  a  reconciliation  was 
effected  through  the  efforts  of  the  Ameri- 
can consul  —  an  Englishman  —  and  the 
mate  was  reinstated. 

After    lying    at    Lazarote    for    seven 
weeks,   the   brig  ran   back   to   Orotava, 


disposed  of  her  cargo  and  set  out  for 
New  York,  where  she  arrived  after  a 
stormy  passage  just  six  months  from  the 
day  on  which  the  outward-bound  voyage 
began ! 

Such  a  voyage  nowadays  would  scarce- 
ly take  the  ordinary  tramp  steamer  as 
many  weeks  to  accomplish. 


BLOW  THE  MAN  DOWN* 

'Twas  on  a  Black  Bailer  I  first  served  my  time, 

Yo  ho,  blow  the  man  down ! 
And  on  that  Black  Bailer  I  wasted  my  prime, 

Oh,  give  me  some  time  to  blow  the  man  dowrn ! 

'Tis  when  that  Black  Bailer's  preparing  for  sea, 
You'd  split  your  sides  laughin'  the  sights  for  to  see, 

At  the  tinkers  and  tailors  and  sodjers  and  all 
Who  ship  as  prime  seaman  aboard  a  Black  Ball. 

'Tis  wThen  the  Black  Bailer  is  clear  of  the  land, 
The  boatswain  then  bawls  out  the  word  of  command. 

"  Lay  aft,"  is  the  cry,  "  to  the  break  of  the  poop, 
Or  I'll  help  you  along  with  the  toe  of  my  boot." 

To  larboard  and  starboard  on  deck  you  will  sprawl, 

Yo  ho,  blow  the  man  down ! 
For  "  Kicking  "  Jack  Williams  commands  that  Black  Ball, 

Oh,  give  me  some  time  to  blow  the  man  down ! 


*This  is  one  of  the  numerous  sea  chanties  which  sprang  into  apparently  spon- 
taneous existence  during  the  clipper  ship  era  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
The  famous  Black  Ball  line  of  transatlantic  packets  is  the  one  here  referred  to. 
The  chorus,  "Yo  ho,  hlow  the  man  down!"  was  repeated  after  each  line  of  the 
song. — Ed. 
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By  HORACE  KEPHART 

III 
THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  HILLS 


N  delineating  a  strange  race  we  are 
prone  to  disregard  what  is  common 
in  our  own  experience  and  observe 
sharply  what  is  odd.  The  oddities 
we  sketch  and  remember  and  tell 
about.  So  instead  of  producing  a 
composite  portrait  we  may  draw  only  a 
type  caricature.  But  there  is  little  dan- 
ger of  misrepresenting  the  physical  fea- 
tures and  mental  traits  of  the  hill  people 
because  among  them  there  is  one  definite 
type  that  greatly  predominates.  This  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  remem- 
ber that  fully  three-fourths  of  our  high- 
landers  are  of  practically  the  same 
descent,  have  lived  the  same  kind  of  life 
for  generations  and  have  intermarried  to 
a  degree  unknown  in  other  parts  of 
America. 

Our  average  mountaineer  is  lean,  in- 
quisitive, shrewd.  If  that  be  what  con- 
stitutes a  Yankee,  as  is  popularly  sup- 
posed outside  of  New  England,  then  this 
Yankee  of  the  South  is  as  true  to  type 
as  the  conventional  Uncle  Sam  himself. 
A  fat  mountaineer  is  a  curiosity.  The 
hill  folk  even  seem  to  affect  a  slender 
type  of  comeliness.  In  Alice  Mac- 
Gowan's  Judith  of  the  Cumberland*, 
old  Jepthah  Turrentine  says  of  one  of 
his  sons:  "I  named  that  boy  after  the 
finest  man  that  ever  walked  God's  green 
earth — and  then  the  fool  had  to  go  and 
git  fat  on  me!  Think  of  me  with  a  fat 
son!  I  allers  did  hold  that  a  fat  woman 
was  bad  enough,  but  a  fat  man  ort  p'int- 
edly  to  be  led  out  and  killed!" 

Spartan  diet  does  not  put  on  flesh. 
Still,  it  should  be  noted  that  long  legs, 
baggy  clothing  and  scantiness  or  lack  of 
underwear  make  people  seem  thinner 
than  they  really  are.  Our  highlanders 
are  conspicuously  a  tall  race.  Out  of 
seventy-six  men  that  I  have  listed  just 
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as  they  occurred  to  me,  but  four  are  be- 
low average  American  height  and  only 
two  are  fat.  About  two-thirds  of  them 
are  brawny  or  sinewy  fellows  of  great 
endurance.  The  others  generally  are 
slab-sided,  stoop-shouldered,  but  withy. 
The  townsfolk  and  the  valley  farmers, 
being  better  nourished  and  more  ob- 
servant of  the  prime  laws  of  wholesome 
living,  are  noticeably  superior  in  appear- 
ance if  not  in  stamina. 

Nearly  all  males  of  the  back  country 
have  a  grave  and  deliberate  bearing. 
They  travel  with  the  long,  sure-footed 
stride  of  the  born  woodsman,  not  grace- 
ful and  lithe  like  a  moccasined  Indian 
(their  coarse  brogans  forbid  it),  but 
shambling  as  if  every  joint  had  too  much 
play.  There  is  nothing  about  them  to 
suggest  the  Swiss  or  Tyrolean  moun- 
taineers; rather  they  resemble  gillies  of 
the  Scotch  Highlands.  Generally  they 
are  lean-faced,  sallow,  with  rather  high 
cheek-bones.  Gray  eyes  predominate, 
sometimes  vacuous,  but  oftener  hard, 
searching,  crafty — the  feral  eye  of  primi- 
tive man. 

From  infancy  these  people  have  been 
schooled  to  dissimulate  and  hide  emotion, 
and  ordinarily  their  faces  are  as  opaque 
as  those  of  veteran  poker  players.  Many 
wear  habitually  a  sullen  scowl,  hateful 
and  suspicious,  which  in  men  of  com- 
bative age,  and  often  in  the  old  women, 
is  sinister  and  vindictive.  The  smile  of 
comfortable  assurance,  the  frank  eye  of 
good-fellowship,  are  rare  indeed.  Near- 
ly all  of  the  young  people  and  many  of 
the  adults  plant  themselves  before  a 
stranger  and  regard  him  with  a  fixed 
stare,  peculiarly  annoying  until  one  real- 
izes that  they  have  no  thought  of  im- 
pertinence. 

Some    of    the    women    are    pretty    in 
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youth;  but  hard  toil  in  house  and  field, 
early  marriage,  frequent  child-bearing 
with  shockingly  poor  attention  and  ig- 
norance or  defiance  of  the  plainest  neces- 
sities of  hygiene  soon  warp  and  age  them. 
At  thirty  or  thirty-five  a  mountain  wom- 
an is  apt  to  have  a  worn  and  faded  look 
with  form  prematurely  bent — and  what 
wonder?  Always  bending  over  the  hoe 
in  the  corn  field  or  bending  over  the 
hearth  as  she  cooks  by  an  open  fire  or 
bending  over  her  baby  or  bending  to  pick 
up,  for  the  thousandth  time,  the  wet 
duds  that  her  lord  flings  on  the  floor  as 
he  enters  from  the  woods — what  wonder 
that  she  soon  grows  short-waisted  and 
round-shouldered  ? 

The  voices  of  the  highland  women 
low  toned  by  habit,  often  are  singularly 
sweet,  being  pitched  in  a  sad,  musical, 
minor  key.  With  strangers,  the  women 
are  wont  to  be  shy,  but  speculative  rather 
than  timid,  as  they  glance  betimes  with 
"a  slow,  long  look  of  mild  inquiry,  or 
of  general  listlessness,  or  of  uncon- 
scious and  unaccountable  melancholy." 
Many,  however,  scrutinize  a  visitor 
calmly  for  minutes  at  a  time  or  frankly 
measure  him  with  the  gipsy  eye  of  Car- 
men. 

The   Mountaineers    Are    Not    Indolent 

Outsiders,  judging  from  the  fruits  of 
labor  in  more  favored  lands,  have 
charged  the  mountaineers  with  indo- 
lence. It  is  the  wrong  word.  Shiftless 
many  of  them  are — afflicted  with  that 
malady  which  Barrie  calls  "acute  dis- 
inclination to  wrork" — but  that  is  not  so 
much  in  their  physical  nature  as  in  their 
economic  outlook.  Rarely  do  we  find 
mountaineers  who  loaf  all  day  on  the 
floor  or  the  doorstep  like  so  many  of  the 
poor  white  trash  of  the  lowlands.  If 
not  laboring,  they  at  least  must  be  doing 
something,  be  it  no  more  than  walking 
ten  miles  to  shoot  a  squirrel  or  visit  a 
crony. 

As  a  class,  they  have  great  and  rest- 
less physical  energy.  Considering  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  what  they  eat 
there  is  no  people  who  can  beat  them  in 
endurance  of  strain  and  privation.  They 
are  great  walkers  and  carriers  of  bur- 
dens.     Before   there   was   a  tub-mill   in 


our  settlement  one  of  my  neighbors  used 
to  go,  every  other  week,  thirteen  miles 
to  mill,  carrying  a  two-bushel  sack  of 
corn  (112  pounds)  and  returning  with 
his  meal  on  the  following  day.  This 
was  done  without  any  pack-strap  but 
simply  shifting  the  load  from  one  shoul- 
der to  the  other,  betimes. 

One  of  our  women,  knowTn  as  "Long 
Goody"  (I  measured  her;  six  feet  three 
inches  she  stood)  walked  eighteen  miles 
across  the  Smokies  into  Tennessee,  cross- 
ing at  an  elevation  of  5,000  feet,  merely 
to  shop  more  advantageously  than  she 
could  at  home.  The  next  day  she  shoul- 
dered fifty  pounds  of  flour  and  some 
other  groceries,  and  bore  them  home  be- 
fore nightfall.  Uncle  Jimmy  Crawford, 
in  his  seventy-second  year,  came  to  join 
a  party  of  us  on  a  bear  hunt.  He 
walked  twelve  miles  across  the  mountain, 
carrying  his  equipment  and  four  days' 
rations  for  himself  and  dogs.  Finding 
that  we  had  gone  on  ahead  of  him  he 
followed  to  our  camp  on  Siler's  Bald, 
twelve  more  miles,  climbing  another 
3,000  feet,  much  of  it  by  bad  trail,  and 
finishing  the  twenty-four-mile  trip  in 
seven  hours — and  then  wanted  to  turn  in 
and  help  cut  the  night-wood.  Young 
mountaineers  afoot  easily  outstrip  a 
horse  on  a  day's  journey  by  road  and 
trail. 

In  a  climate  where  it  rains  about  two 
days  out  of  three  through  spring  and 
summer  the  women  go  about,  like  the 
men,  unshielded  from  the  wet.  If  you 
expostulate,  one  will  laugh  and  reply: 
"I  ain't  sugar,  nor  salt,  nor  nobody's 
honey."  Slickers  are  worn  only  on 
horseback — and  half  our  people  had  no 
horses.  A  man  who  was  so  eccentric  as 
to  carry  an  umbrella  is  known  to  this 
day  as  "Umbrell'  "  John  Walker. 

In  winter,  one  sometimes  may  see 
adults  and  children  going  barefoot  in 
snow  that  is  ankle  deep.  It  used  to  be 
customary  in  our  settlement  to  do  the 
morning  chores  barefooted  in  the  snow. 
"Then,"  said  one,  "our  feet  'd  tingle  and 
burn,  so  't  they  wouldn't  git  a  bit  cold 
all  day  when  we  put  our  shoes  on."  I 
knew  a  family  whose  children  had  no 
shoes  all  one  winter,  and  occasionally 
we  had  zero  weather. 

It    seems    to    have    been    common,    in 
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earlier  times,  to  go  barefooted  all  the 
year.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  a  noted 
writer  of  the  Civil  War  period,  was 
told  by  a  squire  of  the  Tennessee  hills 
that  "a  majority  of  the  folks  went  bare- 
foot all  winter,  though  they  had  snow 
much  of  the  time  four  or  five  inches 
deep;  and  the  man  said  he  didn't  think 
most  of  the  men  about  here  had  more 
than  one  coat,  and  they  never  wore  one 
in  winter  except  on  holidays.  'That 
wTas  the  healthiest  way,'  he  reckoned, 
'just  to  toughen  yourself  and  not  wear 
no  coat.'  No  matter  how  cold  it  was, 
he  'didn't  wear  no  coat.'  '!  One  of  my 
own  neighbors  in  the  Smokies  never 
owned  a  coat  until  after  his  marriage, 
when  a  friend  of  mine  gave  him  one. 

It  is  the  usual  thing  for  men  and  boys 
to  wade  cold  trout  streams  all  day,  come 
in  at  sunset,  disrobe  to  shirt  and  trousers, 
and  then  sit  in  the  piercing  drafts  of  an 
open  cabin  drying  out  before  the  fire, 
though  the  night  be  so  cool  that  a 
sti  anger  beside  them  shivers  in  his  dry 
flannels.  After  supper,  the  women  if 
they  have  been  wearing  shoes  will  re- 
move them  to  ease  their  feet,  no  matter 
if  it  be  freezing  cold — and  the  cracks  in 
the  floor  may  be  an  inch  wide. 

Great  Physical  Hardihood 

In  bear  hunting,  our  parties  usually 
camped  at  about  5,000  feet  above  sea 
level.  At  this  elevation  in  the  long 
nights  before  Christmas  the  cold  often 
was  bitter  and  the  wind  might  blow  a 
gale.  Sometimes  the  native  hunters 
would  lie  out  in  the  open  all  night 
without  a  sign  of  a  blanket  or  an  axe. 
They  would  say:  'La!  many's  the  night 
I've  been  out  when  the  frost  was  spewed 
up  so  high  (measuring  three  or  four 
inches  with  the  hand),  and  that  right 
around  the  fire,  too."  Cattle  hunters  in 
the  mountains  never  carry  a  blanket  or  a 
shelter-cloth,  and  they  sleep  out  wher- 
ever night  finds  them,  often  in  pouring 
rain  or  flying  snow.  On  their  arduous 
trips  they  find  it  burden  enough  to  carry 
the  salt  for  their  cattle,  with  a  frying- 
pan,  cup,  corn  pone,  coffee  and  "sow- 
belly," all  in  a  grain  sack  strapped  to 
the  man's  back. 

Such   nurture,   from  childhood,  makes 


white  men  as  indifferent  to  the  elements 
as  Fuegians.  And  it  makes  them  any- 
thing but  comfortable  companions  for 
one  who  has  been  differently  reared. 
During  "court  week"  when  the  hotels 
at  the  county-seat  are  over-crowded  with 
countrymen,  the  luckless  drummers  who 
happen  to  be  there  have  continuous  ex- 
ercise in  closing  doors.  No  mountaineer 
closes  a  door  behind  him.  Winter  or 
summer,  doors  are  to  be  shut  only  when 
folks  go  to  bed.  That  is  what  they  are 
for.  After  close  study  of  mountain 
speech  I  have  failed  to  discern  that  the 
word  draft  is  understood,  except  in  parts 
of  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  mountains, 
where  it  means  a  brook.  One  is  re- 
minded of  the  colonial,  who,  visiting 
England,  remarked  of  the  British  peo- 
ple: "It  is  a  survival  of  the  fittest — the 
fittest  to  exist  in  fog."  Here,  it  is  the 
fittest  to  survive  cold,  and  wet  and 
drafts. 

Running  barefooted  in  the  snow  is 
exceptional  nowadays;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  the  limit  of  hardihood  or  callosity 
that  some  of  these  people  display.  It  is 
not  so  long  ago  that  I  passed  an  open 
lean-to  of  chestnut  bark  far  back  in  the 
wilderness,  wherein  a  family  of  Ten- 
nesseans  was  spending  the  year.  There 
were  three  children,  the  eldest  a  lad  of 
twelve.  The  entire  worldly  possessions 
of  this  family  could  easily  be  packed 
around  on  their  backs.  Poverty,  howT- 
ever,  does  not  account  for  such  manner 
of  living.  There  is  none  so  poor  in  the 
mountains  that  he  need  rear  his  children 
in  a  bark  shed.  It  is  all  a  matter  of 
taste.  There  is  a  wealthy  man  known 
to  everyone  around  Waynesville,  who, 
being  asked  where  he  resided,  as  a  wit- 
ness in  court,  answered:  "Three,  four 
miles  up  and  down  Jonathan  Creek." 
The  judge  was  about  to  fine  him  for 
contempt,  when  it  developed  that  the 
witness  spoke  literal  truth.  He  lives 
neither  in  house  nor  camp  but  peram- 
bulates his  large  estate  and  when  night 
comes  lies  down  wTherever  he  may  hap- 
pen to  be.  In  wTinter  he  has  been  known 
to  go  where  some  of  his  pigs  beddea  in 
the  w7oods,  usurp  the  middle  for  himself 
and  borrow  comfort  from  their  bodily 
heat. 

This   man    is   worth   over   a  hundred 
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thousand  dollars.  He  visited  the  world's 
fairs  at  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  wearing 
the  old  long  coat  that  serves  him  also  as 
blanket,  and  carrying  his  rations  in  a 
sack.  Far  from  being  demented,  he  is 
notoriously  so  shrewd  on  the  stand  and 
so  learned  in  the  law  that  he  is  for- 
midable to  every  attorney  who  cross- 
questions  him.  I  cite  these  last  two  in- 
stances not  merely  as  eccentricities  of 
character,  but  as  really  typical  of  the 
bodily  stamina  that  most  of  the  moun- 
taineers can  display  if  they  want  to. 
Their  smiling  endurance  of  cold  and 
wet  and  privation  would  have  endeared 
them  to  the  first  Napoleon,  who  declared 
that  those  soldiers  were  the  best  who 
bivouacked  shelterless  throughout  the 
year. 

In  spite  of  such  apparent  "toughness," 
the  mountaineers  are  not  a  healthy  peo- 
ple. The  man  who  exposes  himself  wan- 
tonly year  after  year  must  pay  the  piper. 
Sooner  or  later  he  "adopts  a  rheumatiz," 
and  the  adoption  lasts  till  he  dies.  So 
also  in  dietary  matters.  The  backwoods- 
men through  ruthless  weeding-out  of  the 
normally  sensitive  have  acquired  a  won- 
derful tolerance  of  swimming  grease, 
doughy  bread  and  half-fried  cabbage; 
but,  even  so,  they  are  gnawed  by  dys- 
pepsia. This  accounts  in  great  measure 
for  the  "glunch  o'  sour  disdain"  that 
mars  so  many  countenances.  A  neighbor 
said  to  me  of  another:  "He  has  a  gredge 
agin  all  creation,  and  glories  in  human 
misery."  So  would  anyone  else  who  ate 
at  the  same  table.  Many  a  homicide  in 
the  mountains  can  be  traced  directly  to 
bad  food  and  the  raw  whiskey  taken  to 
appease  a  soured  stomach. 

Every  stranger  in  Appalachia  is  quick 
to  note  the  high  percentage  of  defectives 
among  the  people.  However,  we  should 
bear  in  mind  that  in  the  mountains 
proper  there  are  few,  if  any,  public 
refuges  for  this  class,  and  that  home  ties 
are  so  powerful  that  mountaineers  never 
send  their  "fitified  folks"  or  "half-wits," 
or  other  unfortunates  to  any  institution 
in  the  lowlands,  so  long  as  it  is  bearable 
to  have  them  around.  Such  poor  crea- 
tures as  would  be  segregated  in  more 
advanced  communities,  far  from  the  pub- 
lic eye,  here  go  at  large  and  reproduce 
their  kind. 


Extremely  early  marriages  are  toler- 
ated, as  among  all  primitive  people.  I 
knew  a  hobbledehoy  of  sixteen  who  mar- 
ried a  frail,  tuberculous  girl  of  twelve, 
and  in  the  same  small  settlement  an- 
other lad  of  sixteen  who  wedded  a  girl 
of  thirteen.  In  both  cases  the  result 
was  wretched  beyond  description. 

The  evil  consequences  of  inbreeding  of 
persons  closely  akin  are  well  known  to 
the  mountaineers;  but  here  knowledge  is 
no  deterrent,  since  whole  districts  are 
interrelated  to  start  with.  Owing  to  the 
isolation  of  the  clans,  and  their  extreme- 
ly limited  travels  there  are  abundant 
cases  like  those  caustically  mentioned  in 
King  Spruce:  "All  Skeets  and  Bushees, 
and  married  back  and  forth  and  cross- 
ways  and  upside  down  till  ev'ry  man  is 
his  own  grandmother,  if  he  only  knew 
enough   to  figger  relationship," 

New  Blood  Needed 

The  mountain  people,  like  those  stay- 
at-home  English  who  are  now  mourning 
their  decadence,  simply  need  an  infusion 
of  new  blood.  This  is  sure  to  ensue 
from  the  impending  development  of 
great  industrial  works  in  our  mountains 
and  consequent  influx  of  new  stocks; 
then  a  marked  improvement  of  type  is 
bound  to  result. 

The  mountain  people  are  touchy  on 
these  topics  and  it  is  but  natural  that 
they  should  be  so.  Nevertheless  it  is 
the  plain  duty  of  society  to  study  such 
conditions  and  apply  the  remedy.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  Scotch  people  (to 
cite  only  one  instance  out  of  many)  were 
in  still  worse  case,  threatened  with  race 
degeneration ;  but  improved  economic 
conditions,  followed  by  education,  made 
them  over  into  one  of  the  most  vigorous 
of  modern  peoples. 

When  I  lived  up  in  the  Smokies  there 
was  no  doctor  within  sixteen  miles  (and 
then,  none  who  ever  had  attended  a 
medical  school).  It  was  inevitable  that 
my  first-aid  kit  and  limited  knowledge 
of  medicine  should  be  requisitioned  until 
I  became  a  sort  of  "doctor  to  the  settle- 
merit."  *      My   services,    being   free,    at 


*In  mountain  dialect  such  words  as  settlement, 
Efovernment,  studyment  (reverie)  are  accented  on 
the  last  syllable,  or  drawled  with  equal  stress 
throughout. 
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once  became  popular,  and  there  was  no 
escape;  for,  if  I  treated  the  Smiths,  let 
us  say,  and  ignored  a  call  from  the  Rob- 
insons the  slight  would  be  resented  by  all 
Robinson  connections  throughout  the 
land.  So  my  normal  occupations  often 
were  interrupted  by  such  calls  as  these: 

"John's  Lize  Ann  she  ain't  much; 
cain't  you-uns  give  her  some  easin'- 
powder  for  that  hurtin'   in  her  chist?" 

"Old  Uncle  Bobby  Tuttle's  got  a 
pone  come  up  on  his  side;  looks  like  he 
mought  drap  off,  him  bein'  weak  and 
right  narvish  and  sick  with  a  head-swim- 
mm  . 

"Ike  Morgan  Pringle's  a-been  horse- 
throwed  down  the  clift,  and  he's  in  a 
manner  stone  dead." 
|  "Right  sensibly  atween  the  shoulders 
I've  got  a  pain;  somethin'  's  gone  wrong 
with  my  stummick ;  I  don't  'pear  to  have 
no  stren'th  left;  and  sometimes  I'm  nigh 
sifficated.     Whut  you  reckon  ails  me?" 

"Come  right  over  to  Mis'  Fullwiler's, 
quick;  she's  fell  down  and  busted  a  rib 
inside  o'  her!" 

Backwoods  Surgery 

On  these  errands  of  mercy  I  soon 
picked  up  some  rules  of  practice  that 
are  not  laid  down  in  the  books.  I 
learned  to  carry  not  only  my  own  band- 
ages but  my  own  towels  and  utensils  for 
washing  or  sterilizing.  I  kept  my  mouth 
shut  about  germ  theories  of  disease,  hav- 
ing no  troops  to  enforce  orders  and  find- 
ing that  mere  advice  incited  downright 
perversity.  I  administered  potent  drugs 
in  person  and  left  nothing  to  be  taken 
according  to  direction  except  the  sim- 
plest placebos. 

Once,  in  forgetfulness,  I  left  a  tablet 
of  corrosive  sublimate  on  the  mantel 
after  dressing  a  wound,  and  the  man  of 
the  house  told  me  next  day  that  he  had 
"  'lowed  to  swaller  it'  and  see  if  it 
wouldn't  ease  his  headache !"  A  geologist 
and  I,  exploring  the  hills  with  a  moun- 
taineer, fell  into  discussion  of  filth 
diseases  and  germs,  not  realizing  that  we 
were  overheard.  Happening  to  pass  an 
ant-hill,  Frank  remarked  to  me  that 
formic  acid  was  supposed  to  be  antagonis- 
tic to  the  germ  of  laziness.  Instantly  we 
heard    a    growl    from    our    woodsman: 


"By  God,  I  was  ex  pectin  to  hear  the 
like  o'  that!" 

Ordinarily  wounds  are  stanched  with 
dusty  cobwebs  and  bound  up  in  any  old 
rag.  If  infection  ensues,  Providence  has 
to  take  the  blame.  A  woman  gashed  her 
foot  badly  with  an  axe ;  I  asked  her  what 
she  did  for  it;  disdainfully  she  answered, 
"Tied  it  up  in  sut  and  a  rag,  and  went 
to  hoein'  corn." 

An  injured  person  gets  scant  sym- 
pathy, if  any.  So  far  as  outward  de- 
meanor goes  and  public  comment,  the 
witnesses  are  utterly  callous.  The  same 
indifference  is  shown  in  the  face  of  im-, 
pending  death.  People  crowd  around 
with  no  other  motive,  seemingly,  than 
morbid  curiosity  to  see  a  person  die.  I 
asked  our  local  preacher  what  the  folks 
would  do  if  a  man  broke  his  thigh  so 
that  the  bone  protruded.  He  merely 
elevated  his  eyebrows  and  replied : 
"We'd  set  around  and  sing  until  he 
died." 

This,  however,  may  not  be  so  much 
heartlessness  as  stoicism.  A  few  months 
ago,  outside  the  town  where  I  live,  a 
man  killed  his  father-in-law  and  brother- 
in-law  in  a  feud.  A  day  or  two  later, 
the  surviving  son  and  brother  of  the 
slain  men  came  to  town  for  two  caskets. 
I  observed  him  in  his  ox-wagon,  perched 
on  the  coffins,  placidly  chewing  his  cud 
and  gossiping  without  the  least  sign  of 
emotion. 

The  mountaineers'  fortitude  under  se- 
vere pain  is  heroic,  though  often  need- 
less. For  all  minor  operations  and  fre- 
quently for  major  ones  they  obstinately 
refuse  to  take  an  anesthetic,  being  per- 
versely suspicious  of  everything  that  they 
do  not  understand.  Their  own  minor 
surgery  and  obstetric  practice  is  barbar- 
ous. A  large  proportion  of  the  moun- 
tain doctors  know  less  about  human  anat- 
omy than  a  butcher  does  about  a  pig's. 
Sometimes  this  ignorance  passes  below 
ordinary  common  sense.  There  is  a 
"doctor"  still  practising  who,  after  a 
case  of  confinement,  sits  beside  the  pa- 
tient and  presses  hard  upon  the  hips  for 
half  an  hour,  explaining  that  it  is  to 
"push  the  bones  back  into  place;  don't 
you  know  they  allers  comes  uncoupled  in 
the  socket?"  This,  I  suppose,  is  the  lim- 
it; but  there  are  very  many  practising 
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physicians  in  the  back  country  who  could 
not  name  or  locate  the  arteries  of  foot 
or  hand  to  save  their  lives. 

It  was  here  I  first  heard  of  ''tooth- 
jumping."  Let  one  of  my  old  neighbors 
tell  it  in  his  own  way: 

"You  take  a  cut  nail  (not  one  o'  those 
round  wire  nails)  and  place  its  squar 
p'int  agin  the  ridge  of  the  tooth,  jest  un- 
der the  edge  of  the  gum.  Then  jump 
the  tooth  out  with  a  hammer.  A  man 
who  knows  how  can  jump  a  tooth  with- 
out it  hurtin'  half  as  bad  as  pullin'.  But 
old  Uncle  Neddy  Cyarter  went  to  jump 
one  of  his  own  teeth  out,  one  time,  and 
missed  the  nail  and  mashed  his  nose  with 
the  hammer.  He  had  the  weak  trem- 
bles." 

"I  have  heard  of  tooth-jumping,"  said 
I,  "and  reported  it  to  dentists  back  home, 
but  they  laughed  at  me." 

"Well,  they  needn't  laugh ;  for  it's  so. 
Some  men  git  to  be  as  experienced  at  it 
as  tooth-dentists  are  at  pullin'.  They  cut 
around  the  gum,  and  then  put  the  nail 
at  jest  sich  an  angle,  slantin'  downward 
for  an  upper  tooth,  or  upwards  for  a 
lower  one,  and  hit  one  lick." 

"Will  the  tooth  come  at  the  first 
lick?" 

"Ginerally.  If  it  didn't,  you  might  as 
well  stick  your  head  in  a  swarm  o'  bees 
and  fergit  who  you  are." 

"Are  back  teeth  extracted  in  that 
way?" 

"Yes,  sir;  any  kind  of  a  tooth.  I've 
burnt  my  holler  teeth  out  with  a  red-hot 
wire." 

"Good  God!" 

"Hit's  so.  The  wire'd  sizzle  like  fry- 
in'." 

"Kill  the  nerve?" 

"No ;  but  it'd  sear  the  mar  so  it  would- 
n't be  so  sensitive." 

"Didn't  hurt,  eh?" 

"Hurt  like  hell  for  a  minute.  I  held 
the  wire  one  time  for  Jim  Bob  Jim- 
wright  who  couldn't  reach  the  spot  for 
hisself.  I  told  him  to  hold  his  tongue 
back;  but  when  I  touched  the  holler  he 
jumped  and  wropped  his  tongue  agin  the 
wire.  The  words  that  man  used  ain't 
fitty  to  tell." 

Some  of  the  ailments  common  in  the 
mountains  were  new  to  me.  For  in- 
stance,   "dew    pizen,"    presumably    the 


poison  of  some  weed,  which,  dissolved  in 
dew,  enters  the  blood  through  a  scratch 
or  abrasion.  As  a  woman  described  it, 
"Dew  pizen  comes  like  a  risin',  and 
laws-a-marcy  how  it  does  hurt!  I  stove 
a  briar  in  my  heel  wunst,  and  then  had 
to  hunt  cows  every  morning  in  the  dew. 
My  leg  swelled  up  black  to  clar  above 
the  knee,  and  Dr.  Stinchcomb  lanced  the 
place  seven  times.  I  lay  on  a  pallet  on 
the  floor  for  over  a  month.  My  leg  like 
to  killed  me.  I've  seed  persons  jest  a 
lot  o'  sores  all  over,  as  big  as  ray  hand, 
from  dew  pizen." 

A  more  mysterious  disease  is  "milk- 
sick,"  which  prevails  in  certain  restricted 
districts,  chiefly  where  the  cattle  graze 
in  rich  and  deeply  shaded  coves.  If  not 
properly  treated  it  is  fatal  both  to  the 
cow  and  to  any  human  being  who  drinks 
her  fresh  milk  or  eats  her  butter.  It  is 
not  transmitted  by  sour  milk  or  by  but- 
termilk. There  is  a  characteristic  fetor 
of  the  breath.  It  is  said  that  milk  from 
an  infected  cow  will  not  foam  and  that 
silver  is  turned  black  by  it.  Mountaineers 
are  divided  in  opinion  as  to  whether  this 
disease  is  of  vegetable  or  of  mineral  ori- 
gin ;  some  think  it  is  an  efflorescence  from 
gas  that  settles  on  plants.  This  much 
is  certain:  that  it  disappears  from  "milk- 
sick  coves"  when  they  are  cleared  of  tim- 
ber and  the  sunlight  let  in.  The  preva- 
lent treatment  is  an  emetic,  followed  by 
large  doses  of  apple  brandy  and  honey; 
then  oil  to  open  the  bowels.  I  have 
thought  that  the  extraordinary  distaste 
for  fresh  milk  and  butter  or  the  univer- 
sal suspicion  of  these  foods  that  moun- 
taineers evince  in  so  many  localities  may 
perhaps  have  sprung  up  from  experience 
with  "milk-sick"  cows. 

That  the  hill  folks  remain  a  rugged 
and  hardy  people  in  spite  of  unsanitary 
conditions  so  gross  that  I  can  barely  hint 
at  them,  is  due  chiefly  to  their  love  of 
pure  air  and  pure  water.  No  mountain 
cabin  needs  a  window  to  ventilate  it: 
there  are  cracks  and  cat-holes  every- 
where, and,  as  I  have  said,  the  doors  are 
always  open  except  at  night.  "Tight 
houses,"  sheathed  or  plastered,  are  uni- 
versally despised,  partly  from  inherited 
shiftlessness,  partly  for  less  obvious 
reasons. 

One  of  Miss  McGowan's  characters 
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fairly  insulted  the  neighborhood  by 
building  a  modern  court-house.  "Why 
lordy!  Lookee  hyer,  Creed,"  remon- 
strated Doss  Provine  over  a  question  of 
matching  boards  and  battening  joints, 
"ef  you  git  yo'  pen  so  almighty  tight  as 
that  you  won't  git  no  fresh  air.  Man's 
bound  to  have  ventilation.  Course  you 
can  leave  the  do'  open  all  the  time  like 
we-all  do;  but  when  yu're  a-holdin'  co't 
and  sech-like  maybe  you'll  want  to  shet 
the  do'  sometimes — and  then  whar'll  ye 
git  breath  to  breathe?  .  .  .  All  these 
here  glass  winders  is  blame  foolishness 
to  me.  Ef  ye  need  light,  open  the  do\ 
Ef  somebody  comes  that  ye  don't  want 
in,  you  can  shet  it  and  put  up  a  bar. 
But  saw  the  walls  full  o'  holes  an'  set  in 
glass  winders,  an'  any  feller  that's  got 
a  mind  to  can  pick  ye  off  with  a  rifle 
ball  as  easy  as  not  whilst  ye  set  by  the 
fire  of  an  evenin'." 

Love  of  Good  Air  and  Water 

When  mountain  people  move  to  the 
lowlands  and  go  to  living  in  tight- 
framed  houses,  they  soon  deteriorate  like 
Indians.  It  is  of  no  use  to  teach  them 
to  ventilate  by  lowering  windows  from 
the  top.  That  is  some  more  "blame 
foolishness" — their  adherence  to  old 
ways  is  stubborn,  sullen,  and  perverse 
to  a  degree  that  others  cannot  compre- 
hend. Then,  too,  in  the  lowlands,  they 
simply  cannot  stand  the  water.  As  Em- 
ma Miles  says:  "No  other  advantages 
will  ever  make  up  for  the  lack  of  good 
water.  There  is  a  strong  prejudice, 
against  pumps ;  if  a  well  must  be  dug,  it 
is  usually  left  open  to  the  air,  and  the 
water  is  reached  by  means  of  a  hooked 
pole  which  requires  some  skillful  manip- 
ulation to  prevent  losing  the  bucket.  Cis- 
terns are  considered  filthy;  water  that 
has  stood  overnight  is  'dead  water,'  hard- 
ly fit  to  wash  one's  face  in.  The  moun- 
taineer takes  the  same  pride  in  his  water 
supply  as  the  rich  man  in  his  wine  cellar, 


and  is  in  this  respect  a  connoisseur. 
None  but  the  purest  and  coldest  of  free- 
stone will  satisfy  him." 

Once  when  I  was  staying  in  a  lumber 
camp  on  the  Tennessee  side,  near  the  top 
of  Smoky,  my  friend  Bob  and  I  tramped 
down  to  the  nearest  town,  ten  miles,  for 
supplies.  We  did  not  start  until  after 
dinner  and  intended  to  spend  the  night 
at  a  hotel.  It  was  a  sultry  day  and  we 
arrived  very  thirsty.  Bob  took  some  ice- 
water  into  his  mouth,  and  instantly  spat 
it  out,  exclaiming:  "Be  damned  if  I'll 
stay  here;  that  ain't  fit  to  drink;  I'm 
goin'  back."  And  back  he  would  have 
gone,  ten  miles  up  a  hard  grade,  at  night, 
if  some  one  had  not  shown  us  a  fairly 
decent  spring. 

A  little  colony  of  our  Hazel  Creek 
people  took  a  notion  to  try  the  Georgia 
cotton  mills.  They  nearly  died  there 
from  homesickness,  tight  houses  and  "bad 
water."  All  but  one  family  returned  as 
soon  as  they  possibly  could.  While  try- 
ing to  save  enough  money  to  get  away 
one  old  man  said:  "I  lied  to  my  God 
when  I  left  the  mountains  and  kem  to 
these  devilish  cotton  mills.  Ef  only  He'd 
turn  me  into  a  varmint  I'd  run  back  to- 
night! Boys,  I  dream  I'm  in  torment; 
an'  when  I  wake  up  I  lay  thar  an'  think 
o'  the  spring  branch  runnin'  over  the 
root  o'  that  thar  poplar;  an'  I  say,  could 
I  git  me  one  drink  o'  that  water  I'd  be 
content  to  lay  me  down  and  die!" 

Poor  old  John!  In  his  country  there 
are  a  hundred  spring  branches  running 
over  poplar  roots;  but  "that  thar  pop- 
lar": Ave  knew  the  very  one  he  meant. 
It  was  by  the  roadside.  The  brooklet 
came  from  a  disused  still-house  hidden 
in  laurel  and  hemlock  so  dense  that  di- 
rect sunlight  never  penetrated  the  glen. 
Cold  and  sparkling  and  costal  clear,  the 
gushing  water  enticed  every  wayfarer  to 
bend  and  drink,  whether  he  was  thirsty 
or  no.  John  is  back  in  his  own  land 
now,  and  doubtless  often  goes  to  drink 
of  that  veritable  fountain  of  youth. 
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By  EDWARD  B.  MITCHELL 

The  Story  of  a  Pilgrimage  Afoot  Through  the  Forest  of  Ardennes 
and  Across  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Luxembourg 


HEN  I  confided  to 
the  p  or  tier  of  the 
hotel  at  Namur  my 
intention  of  walking 
from  that  place  to 
the  city  of  Luxem- 
bourg he  became  openly  contemptuous. 
It  was,  he  said,  one  hundred  and  eighty 
kilometres  by  the  railway  and  Heaven 
alone  knew  how  far  by  road.  Now 
that  I  was  about  to  depart,  neither  he 
nor  the  headwaiter  troubled  to  conceal 
their  amusement  as  they  watched  me 
struggle  into  the  stiff,  new  harness  of 
the  ruck-sack.  The  ruck-sack  is  at  once 
the  hallmark  of  the  wayfarer,  the  symbol 
of  his  liberty — and  his  scourge.  To  its 
weight  one  soon  grows  accustomed;  it  is 
more  difficult  to  harden  one's  self  to 
the  stares  it  inevitably  provokes  from 
every  idler  in  the  neighborhood.  It  is, 
however,  indispensable,  for  I  am  con- 
vinced that  he  who  ships  his  luggage 
from  hotel  to  hotel  tastes  few  of  the  real 
joys  of  the  highroad.  Nevertheless,  I 
was  glad  to  turn  the  corner  and  feel  the 
portiers  mocking  eyes  no  longer  fastened 
upon  the  monstrous  deformity  on  my 
back. 

Lurking  in  my  heart,  I  must  confess, 
was  the  suspicion  that  he  might  have 
some  grounds  for  his  amusement.  It 
was  long  since  I  had  walked  five  miles 
altogether ;  it  was  very  late  in  the  season 
for  that  region;  all  summer  it  had 
rained  persistently,  and  there  was  little 
reason  to  suppose  that  October  would 
bring  any  change  of  heart  to  the  weath- 
er. One  by  one  these  spectres  of  dis- 
couragement vanished,  until  by  the  time 
I  was  clear  of .  the  suburbs  of  Namur 
I  could  have  shouted  with  joy.  The 
road  lay  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Meuse.     Barges  floated  down  the  river 


on  their  patient  way  to  Rotterdam  and 
the  open  sea;  in  the  fields  the  peasants 
were  still  gathering  the  scanty  after- 
math, and  a  keen,  dry  wind,  born  some- 
where in  the  plains  of  northern  Ger- 
many, had,  for  the  first  time  in  weeks, 
put  some  real  trustworthy  blue  in  the 
sky. 

My  only  grievance  was  that  others 
before  me  had  discovered  the  beauty  of 
the  spot.  Large  country  places  abound- 
ed and  the  road  swarmed  with  delivery 
carts,  by  one  of  which,  I  remember,  I 
was  annoyed  for  miles.  The  driver,  a 
florid  Belgian  dressed  in  brown  velvet- 
eens and  perched  above  a  miscellaneous 
cargo  of  fish  and  vegetables,  was  per- 
petually passing  and  repassing  me,  and 
he  drove  with  an  irritating  and  inde- 
scribable swagger.  To  my  delight  ret- 
ribution overtook  him,  for  when  I  last 
saw  him  he  was  standing  in  the  dust 
of  the  highway,  screaming  with  rage. 
He  had  scorned  to  turn  out  for  a  hole 
in  the  road,  and  in  consequence  a  large 
cabbage  had  been  jolted  from  the  cart. 
The  road  mender,  upon  whom  he  poured 
out  his  wTrath,  was  not  a  patient  man 
himself,  and  the  pair  were  in  hot  de- 
bate above  the  fallen  cabbage  when  I 
passed  out  of  sight  and  hearing. 

Fortunately,  as  the  road  ran  on  up 
the  valley  carts  and  their  clatter  dropped 
behind.  I  lunched  at  a  little  inn  on  the 
bank  of  the  Meuse  across  the  river  from 
an  old  manor-house  standing  in  the 
shelter  of  its  walled  orchards,  with  cat- 
tle grazing  on  the  slopes  bej^ond ;  and 
with  an  hour  of  daylight  to  spare  I 
crossed  the  old  stone  bridge  which  leads 
to  Dinant.  The  hotel  was  cold  and 
empty,  the  landlady  neither  prepared 
nor  glad  to  see  me,  and  I  soon  wandered 
out  again  to  watch  the  last  of  the  sun- 
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light  leave  the  dismantled,  silent  for- 
tress above  the  town.  To  castles,  forts 
and  towers  there  is  in  this  country  no 
end,  and  they  clothe  the  land  with  the 
charm  of  a  venerable  antiquity. 

The  walk  from  Namur  to  Dinant 
was  really  in  the  nature  of  a  prologue 
to  my  real  task,  the  crossing  of  the 
Forest  of  Ardennes  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  diminutive  Grand-Duchy  of  Lux- 
embourg. Like  the  portier  of  Namur, 
the  waiter  in  the  solitary  and  cheerless 
hotel  dining-room  offered  me  little  com- 
fort. He  derived,  on  the  contrary,  a 
certain  melancholy  consolation  from 
pointing  out  that  it  was  thirty-five  kilo- 
metres to  Rochefort,  that  he  knew  of  no 
suitable  stopping-place  on  the  way,  and 
that  the  cross-country  road  was  quite  a 
different  affair  from  the  level  promenade 
along  the  Meuse.  Although  I  did  him 
the  injustice  to  disbelieve  all  that  he 
said,  I  do  not  regret  it,  for  I  started  on 
a  cold,  frosty  morning  in  the  best  of 
spirits  and  the  greatest  confidence. 

The  Deadly  Kilometre 

The  road  turned  away  from  the  river 
and  ran,  a  silent,  painted  tunnel, 
through  the  woods  of  a  narrow  ravine. 
Fallen  leaves  carpeted  the  solid  mac- 
adam and  the  trees  were  as  brilliant  as 
the  sunlight  they  excluded.  For  an 
hour  I  climbed  steadily,  learning  by  the 
way  a  new  respect  for  the  kilometre. 
On  first  acquaintance  it  seems  a  trivial 
thing,  a  mere  fraction  of  a  mile — five- 
eighths,  to  be  accurate — and  therefore 
unworthy  of  serious  consideration.  No 
error  could  be  more  fatal.  I  cannot 
speak  for  the  athlete,  but  as  a  mere  ama- 
teur I  know  that  long  before  I  reached 
Luxembourg  I  had  come  to  regard  a 
kilometre  with  the  greatest  deference. 
I  never  abandoned  the  habit  of  translat- 
ing distances  into  miles,  however,  and  I 
know  not  how  much  of  the  way  was  thus 
beguiled  with  endless  sums  in  mental 
arithmetic. 

Some  six  kilometres  from  Dinant  the 
road  emerged  upon  a  high  upland  pla- 
teau and  I  had  my  first  true  glimpse  of 
the  country  through  which  I  was  to  go. 
Mile  after  mile  it  rolled  away  to  the 
south  in  wooded  ridges  and  broad,  fer- 


tile uplands,  with  here  and  there  the 
dark  crease  of  a  deeply  cut  river  valley. 
Thanks  to  "Quentin  Durward"  and 
William  de  la  Marck,  the  Forest  of  Ar- 
dennes I  had  pictured  for  years  as  a 
wilderness  of  desolation.  I  found  it  a 
rich,  smiling  land  of  narrow  valleys  and 
high  plateaus  on  whose  wide  surfaces 
there  now  remained  of  the  forest  only 
great  masses  of  color  flaming  in  the  Oc- 
tober sunshine. 

Even  to  the  Ardennes,  however,  there 
are  two  sides.  Prosperous  though  it 
may  be,  it  is  no  land  of  wayside  inns, 
and  when,  an  hour  or  so  later,  I  seated 
myself  under  a  hedge  to  look  back  upon 
the  road  I  had  traveled,  within  two  min- 
utes the  wrind  had  whipped  me  on  again. 
Indeed,  that  wind  whipped  me  all  the 
way  to  Rochefort  and  beyond;  if  I  loi- 
tered but  little  on  the  road  it  is  no  credit 
to  me. 

Once,  however,  I  defied  it.  The  road, 
which  climbed  and  fell  and  rose  again, 
brought  me  to  a  huddle  of  houses  and 
sign-posts,  in  a  bleak  sort  of  place  ex- 
actly halfway  to  Rochefort.  Cheered 
by  the  information,  I  was  stepping  more 
briskly  forward  when  abruptly  the  en- 
tire scene  changed.  The  ground  fell 
from  under  my  feet  and  far  below,  like 
a  huge  checker-board,  lay  green  fields 
and  the  river  Lesse  skirting  the  base  of 
some  low  hills.  As  I  sat  and  stared  at 
the  sudden  picture  a  huge  automobile 
stopped  beside  me.  For  a  few  minutes 
the  occupants,  muffled  to  the  eyes  in 
comfortable  fur,  were  voluble  in  French 
ejaculation  and  then  they  drove  on.  It 
was  with  quite  illogical  bitterness  that 
I  realized  that  half  an  hour  of  ease 
would  take  them  to  Dinant,  from  which 
I  had  been  laboring  all  the  morning  to 
escape. 

At  Ciergnon  I  found  a  better  reason 
to  envy  automobilists.  Ciergnon  is  a 
small  village,  distinguished  chiefly  by  its 
possession  of  a  large  chateau  belonging 
to  the  King  of  Belgium  and  by  the  fact 
that  I  had  planned  to  take  luncheon 
there.  The  chateau  I  discovered  perched 
somewhat  ostentatiously  upon  a  com- 
manding height;  and  from  the  exterior 
the  inn  seemed  fair  enough.  It  pos- 
sessed one  large  room,  which  for  some 
reason    was   utterly    deserted,    and    two 
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smaller  ones,  in  one  of  which  three  or 
four  men  were  crowded  together  about 
an  uninviting  table,  while  in  the  other 
an  old  woman  pottered  incompetently 
about.  She  was  both  unwilling  and  bad 
tempered,  but  what  lives  chiefly  in  my 
recollection  is  the  fact  that  she  was  in- 
credibly dirty.  In  some  mysterious  way 
she  contrived  to  surround  with  an  at- 
mosphere of  dirt  even  the  two  fried  eggs 
with  which  she  ultimately  provided  me. 
In  addition  there  were  slabs  of  a  coarse 
bread,  more  than  dubious  butter  and  a 
cheese  which  had  originally  been  of  the 
cream  variety  but  which  now  through 
age  and  the  assaults  of  the  knives  of  pre- 
vious customers  presented  the  appear- 
ance and  the  consistency  of  crumbling 
mortar. 

Hitherto,  in  consequence  of  some  ex- 
perience in  other  parts  of  the  Continent, 
I  had  deluded  myself  with  the  belief 
that  a  tolerable  meal  and  a  decent  bed 
were  never  beyond  one's  reach.  Now, 
perceiving  the  necessity  for  some  fore- 
thought, as  I  took  the  road  again  I  set 
about  recasting  my  plans  and  with  such 
success  that,  thanks  to  the  lesson  taught 
me  by  that  abominable  old  woman  of 
Ciergnon,  nightfall  never  overtook  me 
in  such  a  place.  Indeed,  if  real  inns 
in  the  Ardennes  are  not  frequent,  they 
are,  when  found,  excellent  in  their  own 
simple,  substantial  fashion.  The  sole 
difficulty  is  to  adjust  one's  pedestrian 
capacity  to  their  frequently  inconven- 
ient locations. 

I  was  alternately  working  upon  this 
problem  and  turning  kilometres  into 
miles  when  on  rounding  the  curve  of  a 
hill  I  found  myself  in  the  center  of  a 
crowd  that  must  have  gathered  from 
every  scattered  farmhouse  and  hamlet  for 
miles  around.  The  attraction  was  a 
large  aeroplane  resting  in  an  open  field 
elevated  well  above  the  surrounding 
country.  Whence  it  had  come  to  that 
remote  spot  and  whither  it  was  bound 
I  have  no  idea,  for  I  trudged  resolutely 
on  in  my  own  obsolete  fashion,  present- 
ing, I  presume,  to  the  eye  of  some  rustic 
philosopher  a  striking  object-lesson  in 
the  march  of  civilization.  It  must  have 
been  fully  two  miles  further  on  that  as 
the  road  entered  the  wood  of  Rochefort 
I  looked  back  and  saw,  outlined  against 


the  clear  sky,  that  throng  still  grouped 
around  the  aeroplane. 

Beyond  the  wood  on  a  steep  slope  fac- 
ing the  setting  sun  I  saw  the  town  of 
Rochefort,  to  a  tired  man  a  veritable  city 
of  refuge  with  its  massive  church  and 
ruined  castle  blocking  the  head  of  the 
valley.  Across  the  wide,  open  pastures 
the  wind  blew  more  shrilly  than  ever  and 
the  hotel  was  very  welcome.  It  was 
with  some  idea  of  seeing  the  great  lime- 
stone caverns  for  which  the  neighbor- 
hood is  famous  that  I  had  come  to 
Rochefort,  but  my  acquaintance  with 
them  as  yet  goes  no  further  than  the 
facts  supplied  by  the  guidebook.  The 
night  came  down  black  and  cold,  and 
the  keen  bite  of  the  frost  told  me  that 
this  was  walking  weather  not  to  be 
missed.  The  grottoes  must  wait.  The 
next  morning  I  was  off,  for  once,  be- 
times, and  the  white  hoar  frost  still  cov- 
ered the  fields  long  after  Rochefort  had 
dropped  from  my  sight. 

"  Le   Pays   du    Loup" 

As  I  advanced  the  country  grew  more 
desolate,  the  woods  more  frequent  and 
extensive,  the  fertile  fields  and  pleasant 
farmsteads  of  yesterday  more  rare.  Such 
hamlets  as  were  visible  the  road  seemed 
to  shun  and  I  had  the  countryside  much 
to  myself.  But  I  was,  and  am  still, 
puzzled  by  the  statement  that  during 
the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution  the 
French  soldiers  were  so  impressed  by 
the  bleakness  of  the  region  that  they 
dubbed  it  "le  pays  du  loup" — the  coun- 
try of  the  wolf.  If  this  be  so,  then  the 
Revolutionary  campaigner  must  have 
been  accustomed  to  exceptionally  pleas- 
ant places. 

Sometimes  in  the  forenoon  the  soli- 
tude was  broken  by  the  appearance  of 
a  singular  object.  I  first  caught  sight 
of  it  upon  the  summit  of  a  long  hill  up 
which  my  road  was  climbing,  and  it 
descended  upon  me  with  a  rather  start- 
ling rapidity,  seeing  that  it  obviously  was 
not  an  automobile.  As  it  approached  it 
resolved  itself  into  three  carts,  a  cart 
much  like  a  glorified  toy  express  wagen, 
a  man  curled  upon  it  and  a  dog  gallop- 
ing ventre  a  terre  underneath.  This,  I 
discovered,  is  a  favorite  method  of  trans- 
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porting  one's  self  and  one's  goods  about 
the  country.  On  level  ground  or  up- 
hill the  dog  pulls  the  cart  and  the  man 
walks  beside  it;  downhill  the  man 
climbs  into  the  cart  and  coasts  comfort- 
ably on  his  way,  the  unfortunate  dog 
working  harder  than  ever.  It  is  scarce- 
ly fair  play,  but  one  cannot  expect  a 
Walloon  peasant  to  unhitch  his  beast  of 
burden  and  hoist  him  into  the  cart  by 
his  side.  And  after  one  of  these  ani- 
mals had  aroused  an  entire  towTn  by  his 
savage  barking  merely  because  I  stopped 
to  look  compassionately  at  him  I  lost 
sympathy  with  the  entire  breed. 

La  Vacherie 

In  the  ancient  and  quaint  town  of  St. 
Hubert  where  I  lunched  I  learned  that 
seven  miles  away,  tucked  in  the  heart  of 
the  woods  and  unmarked  on  any  ordi- 
nary map,  was  the  village  of  La  Vach- 
erie, which  boasts,  in  addition  to  a  pleas- 
ing situation,  an  excellent  inn.  I  walked 
there  through  a  forest  that  was  all  gold 
and  softened  sunlight  and  the  only  per- 
son I  met  on  the  way  was  a  man  who 
came  with  dogs  and  gun  through  the 
forest  towards  me.  Long  after  I  had 
passed  he  stood-  in  the  center  of  the  road 
gazing  after  me,  a  somewhat  sinister, 
but  I  doubt  not  a  perfectly  harmless, 
figure. 

Soon  the  forest  ended  abruptly  in 
green  meadows  on  the  slopes  of  which 
stood  the  village  of  La  Vacherie.  The 
inn,  a  long,  low  building,  occupied  the 
whole  of  one  side  of  the  little  square, 
the  parish  church  another.  It  was  dusk 
when  I  came  there  and  the  windows  of 
the  inn  were  already  squares  of  light. 
As  usual,  I  was  the  only  guest,  for  the 
tourist  season  was  over,  but  for  that  very 
reason  I  had  the  better  attention.  A 
fire  was  lighted  for  my  benefit  in  the 
little  reading-room,  and  there  my  supper 
was  served  in  warmth  and  comfort,  a 
meal  wThich  included,  I  recall,  a  most  ex- 
cellent bird  of  some  description.  The 
shooting  season  had  just  begun  and  game 
seemed  abundant. 

The  Sunday  bells,  ringing  for  early 
mass,  awoke  me  in  the  morning  and 
from  my  windows  I  saw  the  long  pro- 
cession of  peasants  streaming  to  the  serv- 


ice. Prosperous,  pleasant  folk  they 
seemed,  and  in  fact  are.  In  the  welfare 
of  the  stranger  amongst  them  they  take 
a  personal  interest  and  rudeness  is  al- 
most unknown.  In  Paris  I  was  once 
rash  enough  to  ask  a  certain  individual 
my  way.  When  I  left  him  he  was  still 
talking,  but  as  nearly  as  I  could  gather 
his  remarks  had  nothing  to  do  with  my 
question;  they  related  entirely  to  his 
own  desire  to  be  left  in  peace.  In  a 
lane  outside  of  La  Vacherie  a  farmer 
turned  and  walked  back  some  distance 
with  me  the  better  to  point  out  the  spot 
where  I  could  regain  the  highroad  to 
Bastogne. 

It  was  a  remarkable,  and  under  other 
circumstances  might  possibly  be  a  dis- 
couraging, thoroughfare.  Straight  down 
from  the  north  it  came,  a  great  gash  cut 
through  woods  and  fields  which  rose  and 
fell  and  rose  again  but  never  turned 
aside.  From  the  ridges  which  it  climbed 
like  so  many  successive  ocean  waves,  its 
white  length  lay  in  sight  for  miles  be- 
hind and  miles  in  front.  Villages  were 
few  and  one  marched  on  wTith  much  the 
same  sense  of  arriving  nowhere  that  the 
progress  of  an  ocean  steamer  in  the  open 
sea  gives.  In  summer  this  same  stretch 
must  be  a  hot  and  dusty  torment,  in 
winter  a  bleak,  wTind-swept  wilderness, 
but  in  October  sunshine,  wTith  a  touch 
of  the  early  morning's  frost  still  linger- 
ing in  the  air,  the  way  to  Bastogne  was 
pleasant  enough. 

Bastogne,  the  guidebook  says,  is  called 
(by  whom  I  do  not  know),  "the  Paris 
of  the  Ardennes."  As  a  matter  of  fact 
it  is  a  straggling  town  of  considerable 
antiquity  and  some  importance  as  a  horse 
market.  I  had  abundant  opportunity  to 
make  its  acquaintance  for  a  scarcity  of 
accommodation  on  the  road  beyond  com- 
pelled me  to  spend  the  afternoon  there. 
I  was  more  fortunate,  however,  fhan 
my  neighbor  at  supper,  a  dapper  little 
man  of  an  intelligent  if  rather  gloomy 
cast  of  countenance.  He  was  asked  by 
the  third  member  of  our  party,  a  vol- 
uble individual  who  asserted  that  he 
was  a  government  specialist  in  agricul- 
ture, what  he  thought  of  the  war  in  the 
Balkans. 

"The  war  in  the  Balkans?"  snapped 
the  little  man.     "I  think  nothing  of  it. 
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The  sole  thing  that  interests  me  is  when 
I  am  to  get  away  from  Bastogne." 

"You  have  been  here  long?"  said  I. 

"I  have  been  here,"  he  answered  very 
slowly,  "ten  years." 

"And  you  stay  here  all  the  year 
round?" 

"All  the  year.  But  every  three  or 
four  weeks  I  escape  to  the  city.  Je  me 
sauve  dans  la  ville,  comprenez-vous ,  je 
me  suave/*  He  almost  screamed  the 
words  in  his  emphatic  defiance  of  Bas- 
togne and  Fate. 

"Monsieur,"  explained  the  agricultur- 
ist, "is  the  judge  of  the  district.  It  is 
not  very  interesting  for  him.  There  is 
not  much  conversation." 

"Conversation,"  snorted  the  judge, 
"conversation  about  potatoes  and  pigs." 

"That  is  quite  true,"  the  other  agreed, 
"but  nevertheless  if  you  were  to  take  a 
nice  house  now " 

"A  nice  house!"  interrupted  the  judge. 
"A  nice  house  in  Bastogne!  There  is 
not  a  house  in  Bastogne  that  is  not  built 
over  a  cow  stable." 

In  this  the  judge  exaggerated,  for  I 
know  personally  of  one  that  is  built 
alongside  of  and  not  over  the  stable,  the 
two  entrances  being  exactly  alike  and 
only  a  yard  or  twTo  apart.  A  cow  on  its 
way  home  that  afternoon  had  attracted 
my  attention  by  choosing  the  house-door. 
It  is  true  that  she  was  immediately  pur- 
sued and  evicted  by  an  irate  woman,  but 
the  animal  was  hardly  to  be  blamed  for 
the  mistake.  The  peasant  is  not  always 
as  kind  to  his  beasts  as  he  might  be,  but 
at  least  he  makes  them  feel  at  home. 

While  the  next  day  was  still  young, 
on  a  high  upland  I  walked  from  Belgium 
into  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Luxembourg, 
which  among  other  manifestations  of  its 
independence  displays  a  total  indiffer- 
ence to  tariffs.  I  had  indeed  almost  to 
drag  the  inspector  from  his  lair  in  the 
grand-ducal  customs  house,  and  even 
then  he  would  not  trouble  to  examine 
my  sack.  That  highroad  would  be,  I 
should  think,  a  paradise  for  unemployed 
smugglers. 

However,  I  saw  none,  nor  in  fact  had 
I  met  with  many  persons  of  any  sort, 
when,  early  in  the  afternoon,  passing 
through  a  tunnel  in  the  rocks,  I  found 
myself  on  the  banks  of  a  miniature  Rhine 


and  in  a  world  of  its  own.  The  river, 
the  Sure  by  name,  has  cut  its  way  deeply 
through  the  soft  limestone,  and  the  nar- 
row valley  guarded  by  steep  wooded 
slopes  is  utterly  shut  off  from  its  noisier 
neighbors.  Around  a  bend  in  the  stream 
I  came  suddenly  upon  the  town  of  Esch, 
officially  Esch  -  sur  -  Sure,  colloquially 
Esch-le-Trou,  which  is  to  say  Esch-in- 
the-Hole.  The  houses  were  huddled  to- 
gether on  the  uneven  ground  within  a 
narrow  elbow  of  the  river,  bridged  by 
an  ancient  stone  arch ;  on  a  crag  above 
rose  the  two  towers  of  a  ruined  castle; 
and  higher  yet,  commanding  castle  and 
bridge  and  tower,  stood  a  colossal  figure 
of  the  Virgin.  To  this  height  I  climbed 
later  and  from  it  watched  as  the  shad- 
ows crept  higher  and  higher  up  the  val- 
ley walls,  dusk  settled  gently  down  upon 
the  ancient  town  and  the  Middle  Ages 
came  closer  and  closer. 

The  beauty  of  her  environment  had 
not  to  any  visible  extent  refined  the  na- 
ture of  my  landlady.  After  satisfying 
her  curiosity  with  the  usual  questions, 
she  regarded  me  and  my  sack  in  silence. 
Then,  "And  you  march  through  the 
country  like  that  for  pleasure?" 

I  repeated  that  such  was  the  fact; 
wThereupon  incontinently  she  burst  into  a 
loud  and  vulgar  guffaw,  exclaiming, 
"For  pleasure,  mon  dieu!"  As  she  re- 
peated this  performance  at  frequent  in- 
tervals, in  fact  whenever  her  eye  chanced 
to  fall  upon  me,  I  came  at  length  to 
look  upon  her  with  disfavor.  I  left  her 
in  the  morning  without  regret,  and  if 
good  fortune  ever  brings  me  to  Esch-le- 
Trou  again  I  shall  stay  at  the  other 
hotel. 

It  was,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  with 
quite  another  sort  of  woman  that  I  fell 
in  later  that  day.  Having  abandoned 
the  direct  road  to  Luxembourg,  I  was 
making  my  way  by  devious  routes  across 
country  to  Vianden,  which  on  the  au- 
thority of  Baedeker,  possessed  a  large 
chateau  "in  an  almost  perfect  state  of 
preservation."  Out  of  this  phrase  my 
imagination  had  created  a  picture  of 
fosse  and  portcullis  of  waving  banners, 
steel-clad  men-at-arms  and  knightly 
jousts,  and  before  I  reached  Vianden  I 
had  come  to  that  point  where  I  believe 
that  the  appearance  of  Charlemagne  and 
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the  twelve  Peers  of  France  would  not 
greatly  have  astonished  me. 

But  before  that  time,  with  much  toil 
I  struggled  up  to  the  village  of  Hoscheid, 
perched  in  the  midst  of  its  fields  upon 
a  high  and  wind-swept  plateau,  from 
which  the  country  dropped  away  in  all 
directions.  Hoscheid  was  a  stage  on  the 
way  to  Meerscheid,  and  from  Meer- 
scheid  one  went  to  Weiler  and  from 
Weiler  one  reached  the  highroad  to  Vi- 
anden,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Vi- 
anden,  far  to  the  south,  none  of  these 
places  or  things  was  marked  on  any  map 
in  my  possession.  It  all  seemed  very 
complicated,  and  as  usual  I  was  hungry. 
It  was  therefore  with  delight  that,  on 
the  white-washed  wall  of  a  long,  ram- 
bling structure  which  began  as  a  house 
and  ended  as  a  stable  and  was  ap- 
proached through  a  cow-yard,  I  read  the 
words  "Grand  Hotel  et  Restauration." 
In  the  mirk  of  the  interior  I  found  a 
woman  who  at  first  blush — but  then 
only — bore  some  resemblance  to  my  an- 
cient aversion  of  Ciergnon. 

"It  is  well  you  came  when  you  did," 
she  began,  "because  in  another  two  min- 
utes I  should  have  been  with  the  pota- 
toes." 

"Been  with  the  potatoes?"  I  echoed. 

"Yes,  of  course.  Since  the  frost 
came  all  the  world  is  with  the  potatoes. 
Didn't  you  notice  as  you  came  along?" 

Then  I  remembered  that  all  the  world 
did  seem  to  be  in  the  fields  digging 
potatoes.  I  asked  her  the  road  to  Meer- 
scheid and  she  said  that  she  would  point 
it  out  to  me — which  would  be  easier 
than  talking — for  she  was  going  in  that 
direction  herself.  In  Hoscheid,  my  good 
hostess  explained,  even  to  a  hotel-keeper 
potatoes  are  of  more  importance  than 
travelers  and  she  had  to  join  in  the  work 
of  gathering  them  in.  To  leave  the 
house  deserted,  she  admitted,  was 
scarcely  the  right  way  to  run  a  hotel, 
but  since  her  "man"  was  dead  and  she 
and  "Charley"  alone  in  the  world  there 
was  no  help  for  it.  Potatoes  were  a  cer- 
tainty and  guests,  I  gathered,  far  from 
it.  Nevertheless,  although  it  was  cost- 
ing her  valuable  time,  she  waited  for  me 
to  finish  my  bread  and  beer.  She  was, 
I  recall,  much  interested  in  the  presence 
of   an   American   in    Hoscheid   and   ex- 


pressed the  opinion  that  I  must  be  in 
search  of  relatives,  presumably  left  be- 
hind when  I  emigrated. 

Poor  woman,  I  do  not  wonder  that 
she  was  surprised  at  anyone  coming  to 
Hoscheid  for  pleasure — she  could  hardly 
have  found  much  of  it  there.  As  we 
went  out  together,  a  dull-looking  boy 
poked  his  head  over  the  lower  half  of 
the  stable-door  and  stared  after  us.  It 
was  "Charley,"  and  scant  comfort  he 
must  have  been.  But  the  woman  seemed 
to  need  little.  Potatoes,  she  said,  were 
three  times  as  plentiful  and  as  large  as 
in  the  hard  times  of  a  year  back,  there 
was  much  work  to  be  done,  and  she 
went  to  it  at  a  truly  astounding  pace. 

Only  when  the  spire  of  Meerscheid 
church  was  visible  across  the  valley  did 
she  leave  me,  and  then  with  the  minutest 
of  directions  for  short  cuts  and  easy 
paths.  I  was  foolish  enough  to  offer 
her  money  for  her  trouble,  but  she  would 
not  hear  of  it.  "Put  that  back  in  your 
pocket,"  she  said,  "There  is  no  need  of 
it.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  help  you, 
and  I  wish  you  a  good  journey." 

Meerscheid,  as  I  came  to  it,  was  a 
clean,  pleasant-looking  place,  but  I 
found  it  less  hospitable.  The  streets 
were  deserted  and  the  door  of  the  inn — 
a  real  inn — locked.  Ultimately  a  small 
girl  straggled  around  a  corner  and  in- 
formed me  again  that  all  the  world  was 
with  the  potatoes.  There  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  trudge  on  to  Weiler — and 
of  Weiler  the  less  said  the  better.  In- 
deed this  part  of  the  day  resolved  itself 
into  a  futile  search  for  food,  and  I  had 
still  found  nothing  better  than  black 
bread  when  I  came  out  upon  the  high- 
road to  Vianden  sweeping  through 
broad  uplands  high  above  the  valley  of 
the  Ourthe.  The  crops — saving  the  all- 
important  potatoes  —  were  all  in,  the 
fields  were  bare  and  the  country  lay  open 
to  the  eye.  Beyond  the  Ourthe  was 
Prussia;  I  had  crossed  the  width  of  the 
little  grand-duchy. 

I  felt  as  if  I  had  crossed  Europe; 
and  when  at  the  bottom  of  a  long  and 
weary  hill  that  shot  downward  to  the 
river  I  found  myself  in  the  main  street 
of  Vianden  and  in  the  very  shadow  of 
the  castle  rock,  I  could  have  wept  with 
rage.     For  the  castle   that  was   "in   an 
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almost  perfect  state  of  preservation"  rose 
above  me  a  mere  roofless,  crumbling 
heap  of  ruins.  I  sat  impotently  down 
by  the  roadside,  and  had  my  legs  been 
as  long  as  my  wrath  I  should  have 
kicked  the  wretched  thing. 

In  this  I  was  quite  wrong  and  in  the 
knowledge  that  morning  brought  I  felt 
compelled  to  apologize  to  the  insulted 
relic.  Perfect  preservation  and  the 
Castle  of  Vianden  have,  to  my  mind, 
nothing  in  common,  but  the  chateau  is 
none  the  less  a  rich  treat  to  the  antiqua- 
rian. Carved  fireplaces  still  stand  in 
the  ruined  hall ;  in  the  thicknesses  of  the 
walls  mysterious  stairways  wind  up  and 
down;  the  chapel  and  the  cellars,  hewn 
out  of  the  solid  rock,  are  still  intact  and 
the  empty  casements  look  out  upon  a  su- 
perb panorama  of  river  and  valley,  ab- 
rupt hills  and  ancient  houses.  It  would 
be  a  dull  mind  for  whom  the  past  does 
not  echo  in  those  halls  and  courtyards. 

But  of  all  this,  sitting  by  the  roadside, 
I  knew  nothing,  and  when  at  last  I 
picked  myself  up  the  quaint  old  street 
of  Vianden  was  to  me  only  a  rough  and 
rocky  road  of  weariness,  for  the  hotel 
proved  to  be  at  the  furthermost  limits 
of  the  little  town.  The  burly,  velvet- 
een-clad landlord  was  in  the  midst  of  his 
wine-making  and  in  high  glee  over  the 
result — seven  hundred  and  fifty  litres, 
he  told  me.  Though  it  was  only  a 
"graachen" — a  "little"  wine — still  the 
people  of  Vianden  liked  it,  and  there  was 


more  profit  in  making  than  in  buying 
wine.  This  and  other  topics  of  equal 
interest  we  discussed  through  the  even- 
ing— the  landlord,  his  daughter  and  1 
— in  a  singular  hodge-podge  of  French, 
German  and  Luxembourg  patois,  for  the 
landlord  antedated  popular  education 
and  preferred  his  native  dialect,  which 
his  daughter  explained  was  quite  unin- 
telligible to  strangers.  She  took  upon 
herself,  therefore,  the  office  of  interpre- 
ter, revealing  an  unexpected  and  wel- 
come facility  in  comprehending  my  own 
eccentricities  of  speech.  In  Luxembourg, 
however,  conversation  is  always  a  matter 
of  comparative  ease,  for  what  one  cannot 
say  in  German  one  can  at  least  have  a 
try  at  in  French. 

With  Vianden  the  best  of  the  trip 
was  over.  For  two  days  more  I  went 
southward,  but  something  of  the  glory 
was  gone  from  the  country.  There 
were  still  wooded  valleys,  but  the  flam- 
ing colors  of  the  Ardennes  were  sub- 
dued now  to  a  drab  russet ;  the  wide  up- 
land slopes  and  plateaus  grew  more 
cramped  and  at  times  almost  common- 
place. Yet  I  was  not  altogether  glad 
to  climb  the  cliff  to  Luxembourg  and 
know  that  the  journey  was  done.  Be- 
tween me  and  the  sneering  portier  of 
Namur  lay  eight  days  of  pleasure  and 
something  like  a  hundred  and  forty  miles 
of  an  ever-varying  but  always  interest- 
ing road.  I  should  like  to  travel  it 
again. 


THE  BLUE  DANE 

By  E.  R.  BRUNKE 


E  was  born  one  spring  day 
in  a  city  in  the  great 
Northwest.  Occasionally 
there  would  come  to  him 
a  dim  recollection  of  a 
•^  wonderful  house  and  peo- 
ple, lots  of  people,  coming  to  admire  and 
fondle  him.  There  was  a  mother,  too; 
of  course,  there  must  have  been  a  mother 
because  he  faintly  remembered  nestling 
close  to  a  great  breast  and  between  two 
great  legs.  There  had  been  others,  four 
or  five,  just  like  him  only  smaller  and 
of  a  different  color,  but  one  by  one  they 
had  disappeared  until  only  he  was  left. 
Already  as  a  pup  he  showed  marked 
signs  of  heavy  bone  and  a  massive  head 
— from  the  father,  they  said,  only  he 
would  be  larger,  much  larger.  His  color, 
too,  was  like  the  father's,  so  like  the  fa- 
ther he,  too,  would  be  a  Great  Dane 
— a  blue  Dane. 

Then  there  was  the  day  that  a  gate 
had  been  left  open — a  day  well  to  be 
remembered.  Liberty  without  restrain- 
ing hand  or  call  and  so  much  to  see, 
so  many  things  beyond  his  wildest 
dreams,  and  all  so  new  and  wonderful! 
Some  of  those  things  were  almost  terri- 
fying even  to  an  overgrown  puppy,  but 
then,  fear  had  not  been  born  into  his 
soul.  Sometimes,  throughout  his  whole 
life,  he  would  give  ground  at  some  sud- 
den or  strange  object  or  foe  confronting 
him,  but  always  it  was  with  caution  or 
cunning — never  writh  fear. 

Again,  he  remembered  trotting  from 
street  to  street  for  many  hours,  until  he 
was  very  tired  and  very  hungry.  He 
met  lots  of  dogs,  dogs  of  all  kinds  and 
sizes  and  colors,  some  of  which  would 
be  friends  and  some  of  which  snarled 
and  snapped  at  him.  He  particularly 
remembered  one  dog,  a  white  woolly 
dog,  who  had  unexpectedly  sunk  his 
teeth  in  one  hind  leg.  In  after  years  he 
would     chuckle     to    himself    when     he 
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thought  about  it,  how  his  blood  had 
boiled  at  the  sting  of  the  bite,  how  he 
had  turned  on  the  wToolly  dog  and  seized 
an  ear,  a  soft,  fluffy,  white  ear,  and  torn 
and  shaken  it  to  shreds.  He  was  a  very 
angry  puppy  then,  with  his  fighting  in- 
stinct uppermost,  so,  quite  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  worked  for  the  other's  throat. 
Yes,  for  a  puppy  he  was  mad  clear 
through.  And  then,  just  when  he  was 
beginning  to  feel  the  joy  of  victory,  the 
white  dog  broke  away  and  ran,  yelling 
and  howling,  down  the  street  until  his 
cries  were  lost  in  the  distance.  It  was 
the  pup's  first  taste  of  blood  and  battle, 
and  he  remembered. 

It  was  that  same  day,  too,  when,  to- 
ward evening,  he  had  walked  under 
some  swinging  doors;  he  hardly  knew 
why  he  had  picked  out  those  particular 
doors,  except  that  men  were  coming  and 
going  through  them  constantly.  He  was 
beginning  to  yearn  now  for  his  warm 
bed,  and  the  comfort  of  nestling  between 
his  mother's  great  paws.  In  the  room  he 
found  men  sitting  at  tables  or  standing 
up  before  a  long  bar;  some  were  drink- 
ing, some  were  smoking  and  a  few  were 
eating.  He  remembered,  too,  that  some- 
one had  tossed  him  a  piece  of  bread  and 
a  chunk  of  meat  —  how  good  it  had 
smelled  and  how  thankfully  he  had 
eaten  it;  and  there  was  more  followed 
until  he  had  his  fill.  Over  in  a  corner 
at  one  table  a  man  spoke  to  him. 

"Come  here,  pup,"  he  called  coax- 
ingly;  "come  on,  pup,  nobody's  goin'  t' 
hurt  you.  Come  on  now,  that's  a  nice 
pup."  He  held  a  bit  of  meat  in  his 
hand  out  temptingly  to  the  dog. 

The  man  looked  friendly  arid  the  dog 
advanced  to  him.  Like  the  puppy  he 
was,  and  unafraid,  he  reached  up  his 
head  until  he  felt  the  hand  of  the  man 
stroking  and  patting  him  and  scratching 
him  behind  the  ears,  and  because  he  was 
lonely  and  tired  it  all  felt  very  good  to 
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him.  Then  the  man  picked  him  up  by 
the  front  legs  and  felt  and  looked  him 
all  over,  with  ever-increasing  admiration. 

"Whose  pup,  Jimmie?"  he  called  to 
the   barkeeper.     The   latter   came   over. 

"I  dunno,  Bill — never  seen  'im  be- 
fore ;  but  say,  he's  some  dog,  ain't  he,  for 
a  pup.  Like  to  have  him  around  here 
myself,  by  George."  He  reached  down 
and  patted  the  dog's  head. 

Bill  continued  stroking  the  dog 
thoughtfully  for  a  moment,  then  ex- 
pressed himself  emphatically. 

"I  expect  you  would,  Jimmie,  but  yer 
too  late,  'cause  I've  jes'  adopted  him  my- 
self. Say,  now,  look  here,  if  anybody 
comes  around  here  lookin'  fer  'im  you 
tell  'em  Bill  Brown's  took  'im  'an  is 
goin'  to  make  a  dog  out  o'  him,  see." 

"Better  go  easy,  Bill,"  cautioned  the 
friendly  barkeeper.  "Anybody  can  see 
he  ain't  no  common  dog.  Mark  me,  th' 
p'lice'll  be  after  him  before  many  hours, 
an'  there'll  be  a  reward,  besides.  Bet- 
ter hang  around  a  couple  davs  an'  get 
th'  reward,  Bill." 

"Reward,  Hell!"  responded  Brown; 
"it's  th'  dog  I  want — not  th'  reward. 
Why,  jes'  look  at  th'  frame  that  pup's 
got — look  at  them  shoulders  an'  that 
head.  Believe  me,  he's  mine  now,  an' 
I'm  goin'  t'  take  'im  back  in  th'  hills 
with  me  an'  break  'im — make  a  real  dog 
out  o'  him,  eh,  pup?"  he  ended  by  ad- 
dressing the  dog;  "an'  we're  goin'  t' 
start  in  th'  mornin'.  So  I  guess,  Jimmie, 
mebbe  if  anybody  comes  around  here 
lookin'  fer  this  dog  you  ain't  seen  'im, 
see?  Here,  slip  this  in  your  jeans  and 
ferget  it,"  and  he  passed  a  new  ten- 
dollar  bill  to  the  other.  The  barkeeper 
crammed  the  money  in  his  pocket  and 
stood  in  a  musing  attitude. 

After  a  moment  he  grinned  and  said, 
"Hum,  d'y'  know,  it's  a  funny  thing, 
but  I  ain't  seen  a  dog  inside  this  place 
fer  more  than  a  month — pertic'ly  a  blue 
Dane  pup.  Ain't  that  right,  Bill?"  and 
he  ended  by  winking  at  Bill,  who  nodded 
acquiescence.  "Now  w^ait  an'  I'll  git 
you  a  piece  o'  rope  fer  a  leash." 

After  that  things  moved  swiftly  for 
the  pup.  They  put  him  in  a  box  and 
took  him  a  long  ways  on  a  train,  then  in 
a  wagon  over  a  jolting  mountain  road 
and  ended  wTith  a  week's  trip  up  a  river 


in  a  swift  water  boat.  On  the  latter 
trip  the  dog  first  learned  how  men  could 
swear,  because  it  was  a  hard  trip  and 
the  men  were  wet  and  tired  each  day, 
for,  being  late  Summer,  the  water  was 
low  and  poling  correspondingly  hard. 
Sometimes  they  couldn't  pole  over  the 
riffles  wThere  the  water  was  too  shallow, 
and  then  the  two  men  would  get  out  and 
wade  and  tug  and  push  and  swear.  But, 
like  all  things,  the  journey  finally  came 
to  an  end,  and  at  a  cabin  located  where 
the  river  forked  they  landed  their  outfit. 

There  was  a  man  there  and  another 
dog — a  gaunt,  surly,  wire-haired  dog 
with  wicked  eyes  and  snarling  lips  and 
who  held  one  bound  foot  up  off  the 
ground — Tess,  they  called  her.  Lonely, 
the  pup  whined  gladly  to  her  as  to  his 
own  mother,  but  she  did  not  respond  to 
his  advances,  and  to  the  very  end  acted 
always  only  in  tolerance. 

For  a  while  things  were  wonderfully 
smooth  and  easy  for  the  pup  and  life 
wTas  becoming  daily  a  greater  joy  to  him 
in  his  own  way.  But  there  were  bad 
days,  too.  For  instance,  there  was  the 
day  when  Bill  decided  to  cut  the  pup's 
ears — said  'twould  improve  his  looks. 
The  others  tried  to  dissuade  him,  telling 
him  the  dog  had  good  ears  and  to  let 
them  alone.  But  Bill  was  obstinate — 
he  would  have  his  own  way — so  they 
tied  the  little  fellow's  legs  and  muzzled 
him  while  Bill  performed  the  operation. 
It  seemed  bitterly  cruel  to  the  pup  then 
to  feel  the  keen  shears  cutting  through 
the  raw  flesh — and  how  they  did  bleed; 
but  though  he  struggled,  he  did  not 
whimper  nor  cry  out.  After  the  cutting, 
they  tied  the  pointed  remnants  together 
across  the  top  of  his  head  and  kept  them 
there  until  they  had  dried  and  the  scabs 
had  fallen  off;  then  Bill  rubbed  and 
worked  the  ears  with  grease  until  they 
stood  straight  like  the  ears  of  a  wolf. 
And  after  a  time  the  pain  and  soreness 
wore  off  and  was  forgotten  with  the 
gleaning  of  new  knowledge. 

Thus  was  his  education  begun.  He 
picked  up  a  lot  from  Tess — about  the 
woods  and  tracks  and  scents — learned 
how  to  run  a  deer  or  bear,  or  flush  a 
grouse,  and  through  it  all  he  grew  ever 
greater  in  size  and  muscle.  "Blue,"  the 
men  called  him,  and  to  Bill  he  was  al- 
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ways   an   ever-increasing   source   of   ad- 
miration and  wonder. 

"Come  here,  Blue,"  he  would  call, 
and  the  dog  would  lazily  move  over  to 
him. 

"Lordy,  fellers,  jes  look  at  th'  size 
of  this  dog's  head — an'  them  teeth" : 
and  then  he  would  pry  the  lips  apart 
and  look  at  the  great  fangs  with  awe. 

Or  he  would  almost  reverently  run 
his  hand  over  the  massive  head  and 
shoulders  of  the  dog.  "You  ain't  jes' 
dog,  be  you,  Blue?"  he  would  whisper. 
"Them  jaws  and  shoulders  and  legs 
was  sure  made  fer  some  wild  critter, 
ain't  it  so?"  and  the  great  dog  would 
slowly  move  his  tail  and  look  up  at  the 
man,  because  he  liked  Bill  as  well  as  he 
would  ever  like  any  man,  nor  did  he  care 
greatly  for  any;  the  others  he  just  tol- 
erated. 

With  the  coming  of  cold  and  snow, 
the  men  set  out  their  traps.  There  were 
two.  lines,  and  Bill  and  Blue  wrould  go 
over  one  while  the  two  men  and  Tess 
would  go  over  the  other. 

"Say,  dV  know,"  Bill  would  tell  the 
men  as  they  gathered  before  the  fireplace 
in  the  evening  after  the  day's  trip,  "it 
does  jes'  seem  as  if  there  ain't  nothin'  in 
God's  wrorld  to  be  afraid  of  when  yer 
with  that  dog."  Then  he  would  go  to 
stroking  or  crooning  foolishly  over  the 
great  animal — or  maybe  he  would  tell 
them  some  exaggerated  tale  of  prowess 
he  had  witnessed  during  the  day.  Some- 
times the  men  would  joke  Bill  about  his 
dog,  just  to  tease  him,  but  always  in 
their  hearts  was  the  same  deep  respect 
for  the  dog  that  Bill  had,  and  always 
they  regarded  the  great  creature  with  a 
feeling  akin  to  awe. 

Once  during  the  Winter  Blue  fought 
a  bear  on  the  trail,  fought  it  jaw  to  jaw 
and  limb  to  limb.  To  be  sure,  it  was 
only  a  little  black  bear,  but  it  was  a 
very  ugly  little  black  bear.  It  was  his 
first  test  of  strength  pitted  against  a 
creature  of  the  wild,  and  wThen  he  sunk 
his  great  teeth  in  the  throat  of  the  bear 
and  tasted  the  warm  blood,  regardless 
of  the  wicked  claws  that  ripped  and  tore 
his  back  and  shoulders,  to  him  it  was  a 
joy  to  feel  a  battle  to  the  death. 

"A  terrible  fight  it  was,"  Bill  told 
the  others,  all  snarls  and  roars  and  curd- 


ling cries.  Oh,  he  could  hear  them  yet 
— he  would  place  his  hands  over  his 
ears  as  if  shutting  out  the  sound  of  it 
all.  He  couldn't  shoot,  he  told  them, 
because  they  were  just  a  tangled  mass 
of  fighting  devils,  and  there  came  over 
him  a  feeling  of  helplessness  at  the  aw- 
fulness  of  it.  So  he  stood  watching  and 
listening  to  it  all — those  low,  throaty, 
gurgling  sounds  as  they  strained  in  fury 
with  tooth  and  fang — or  when  they 
would  loosen  and  crash  and  roar,  fight- 
ing for  new  holds,  while  off  down  the 
canyon   would   float  their  echoing  cries. 

"Blue,"  he  said  to  the  great  scarred 
dog  after  it  was  all  over,  "didn't  I  tell 
y'  you  wasn't  jes'  dog?  Why,  there  ain't 
no  dog  on  earth  could  fight  like  you." 
And  Blue  would  respond  by  a  lazy 
thump  of  his  tail  against  the  floor — only 
in  his  heart  he  was  learning  to  hate  all 
creatures  of  the  wild. 

All  through  the  Winter  the  dog 
worked  with  the  trappers,  until  he  came 
to  know  the  smell  and  taste  of  the  blood 
of  all — the  bear,  the  lynx,  the  cougar  or 
mountain  lion,  the  deer,  and  even  elk, 
and  each  time  there  was  added  a  living 
ember  to  the  smoldering  mass  of  hatred 
within  his  heart  against  them  all.  So 
he  grew  always  greater  in  size,  until 
the  men,  except  Bill,  came  to  fear  him. 

"Bill,"  they  would  say  to  him,  "you 
better  put  that  critter  out  o'  th'  way 
or  he'll  git  you  one  of  these  days.  He's 
got  th'  devil  in  him  an'  it's  goin'  t'  come 
out."  But  Bill  would  just  say,  "Hell," 
and  chuckle  to  himself — only  sometimes 
he  would  catch  himself  wondering,  too. 

Then  there  came  that  day  in  April — 
just  before  they  were  going  out.  Bill 
and  Blue  had  made  their  last  round  and 
pulled  their  traps.  The  snow  was  get- 
ting soft  and  heavy  and  traveling  was 
hard.  All  that  day  and  all  the  next  day 
they  were  on  the  round  of  the  traps;  in 
fact,  it  was  the  evening  of  the  third  day 
since  they  had  left  the  cabin  when  they 
again  reached  home.  Here  they  found 
a  bad  state  of  affairs.  Bill's  two  part- 
ners were  flat  on  their  backs  in  the  full 
throes  of  a  raging  fever— the  spotted 
fever,  Bill  called  it.  The  suddenness 
of  the  thing  quite  appalled  the  man  for 
a  time,  but  he  did  the  best  his  crude 
training  directed,  knowing  all  the  time 
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in  his  own  heart  that  it  was  a  hopeless 
task.  For  nearly  a  week  he  labored 
over  the  two  men — and  then  they  died, 
both  on  the  same  day.  That  same  even- 
ing, too,  the  fever  struck  Bill  and  he 
took  to  his  bed.     In  his  heart  he  knew 


out  fer  yerself  now,  Blue — Blue."  He 
stopped  for  a  moment  as  if  for  a  fresh 
breath,  and  a  glassy  stare  came  creeping 
into  his  eyes.  ''Blue,"  he  called  pite- 
ously  and  stretched  his  arms  toward  the 
sleeping  animal,  "Blue — Blue — "  ;  then, 


"blue  fought  a  bear  on  the  trail,  fought  it  jaw  to  jaw 

AND  LIMB  TO  LIMB" 


it  was  the  end,  but  he  fought  a  grim, 
hopeless,  uphiil  fight.  Hourly  he  sank 
rapidly,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  sec- 
ond day  he  felt  the  end  was  near.  With 
a  last  supreme  effort  he  rose  up  in  bed 
and  looked  weakly  around.  Curled  in 
the  far  corner  of  the  cabin  lay  the  great 
Dane,  asleep.  The  man's  eyes  rested 
on  the  dog  lovingly  and  a  flicker  of  a 
smile  crossed  his  face. 

"Blue,"  he  called  to  the  dog,  his 
voice  a  choking  whisper,  "Blue,  come 
here,  dog— come  here — you  got  to  look 


with  a  choking  gasp,  he  fell  back  on  the 
bed. 

At  the  last  call,  the  great  dog,  as  if 
roused,  slowly  uncurled  his  head  and 
looked  somewhat  vaguely  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  cry.  After  a  moment  he  got 
lazily  up,  went  over  to  the  bed  and 
sniffed;  but  the  object  on  the  bed  did 
not  move,  and  though  he  licked  the 
hanging  hand,  there  was  no  responsive 
caress.  Over  in  another  corner,  Tess 
whimpered  in  her  sleep.  Slowly  the 
Dane  moved  across  the  room  toward  the 
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door.  Once  he  stopped  and  glanced 
back,  as  if  hoping  for  some  sign  of  life 
from  the  figure  on  the  bed,  but  there 
was  none.  He  pushed  open  the  door 
with  his  nose  and  stepped  out  into  the 
night.  The  moon  shone  cold  and  bright 
and  the  sky  was  dotted  with  a  million 
stars.  Everything  was  white  with  glis- 
tening, crusted  snow.  And  everything 
was  deathly  still.  Suddenly,  there  was 
borne  to  the  dog's  keen  ears  the  faint 
cry  of  some  distant  wild  creature.  His 
body  stiffened  at  the  sound  and  about 
his  neck  and  shoulders  the  hair  rose 
slowly  until  it  bristled.  Then  he  raised 
his  great  head  as  in  defiance,  and  open- 
ing his  massive  jaws,  poured  forth  a 
long,  deep,  far-reaching  howl,  that  went 
echoing  down  the  canyon.  Once,  twice, 
thrice,  he  sent  his  great  call  out  into  the 
night,  then  stopped  tense  as  if  listening 
for  an  answer.  There  was  none — noth- 
ing but  quiet.  Once  again  he  looked 
into  the  room,  as  if  half  regretfully — 
then,  turning,  he  swung  off  down  the 
trail  to  the  south. 


Late  on  the  afternoon  of  a  Summer 
day  a  dot  of  an  animal  could  be  seen 
moving  along  with  an  easy,  swinging 
lope.  For  a  long  way  it  followed  a 
low,  open  ridge  until  it  came  out  on  the 
edge  of  a  rim  rock,  when  it  stopped  and 
looked  off  across  the  valley.  In  the 
distance  it  might  have  been  a  wolf,  but 
closer  view  showed  a  dog,  a  dog  of  awe- 
inspiring  size,  whose  coat  was  bluish 
gray,  and  scratched  and  scarred.  Now 
he  stood  gazing  off  toward  some  distant 
ranch  buildings,  his  keen  ears  standing 
straight  like  a  wolf's  and  his  great  jaws 
parted  and  dripping  as  from  a  long  run. 
High  and  powerful,  his  shoulders  and 
legs  showed  innumerable  cords  and 
muscles  twitching  through  the  skin  as 
if  nervous  for  action  and  the  exercise 
of  their  strength.  For  a  spell  he  sat  stol- 
idly on  his  haunches,  then  suddenly  got 
up  and  started  picking  his  way  down 
the  side  of  the  hill.  Once  he  came  to 
a  woven  wire  fence,  but  with  appar- 
ently no  effort  and  with  a  movement 
like  a  great  steel  spring,  he  cleared  the 
top  wire  and  proceeded  on  his  way. 
Soon  the  ground  grew  flat  and  wTas  cov- 


ered with  high,  thick  sagebrush,  but  like 
a  snake  the  dog  wound  his  way  through 
the  brush  and  always  in  one  direction, 
until  he  came  to  a  dim  wagon  road. 
He  turned  and  followed  this  for  some 
distance,  until  just  ahead  he  could  see 
the  roofs  of  several  low  log  buildings. 
Then  he  turned  off  the  road  again  and 
stalked  through  some  straggly  sage- 
brush. For  some  time  he  moved  slowly 
and  cautiously — and  suddenly  stopped 
dead  in  his  tracks.  Just  ahead,  a  fat 
chicken  clucked  toward  him,  picking  up 
unseen  objects  erratically  from  the 
ground.  Coming  closer,  she  stopped 
and  e)Ted  the  standing  dog  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then,  as  if  satisfied  that  it 
was  only  a  dog,  she  turned  again  to  her 
feeding.  Like  a  flash  the  great  beast 
sprang,  and  his  massive  jaws  closed  on 
her  bony  neck  like  a  steel  trap.  There 
was  a  scurry  and  a  flurry  and  a  beating 
of  wings,  with  just  a  frightened,  chok- 
ing cry  or  two  from  the  hen ;  but  nearby 
other  chickens  had  heard  and  knew  and 
ran  wildly  from  the  scene,  squawking 
and  yelling  with  fear,  while  the  dog, 
turning  leisurely,  made  off  in  the  op- 
posite direction. 

In  one  of  the  open  sheds  among  the 
nearby  buildings  a  man  sat,  waxing 
some  strings  to  be  used  in  mending  a 
broken  saddle.  At  the  sound  of  the  ex- 
cited hens,  he  looked  up. 

"Damn  them  coyotes,"  he  muttered. 
"Here,  Dan,  come  here,  Dan,"  he 
called,  and  a  large,  evil-looking  shep- 
herd dog  trotted  up  to  him,  half  cring- 
ing— but  at  the  sound  of  the  man's 
voice  roused  into  immediate  action. 

"After  him,  Dan — get  'im,  now — go 
on,  get  'im,"  shouted  the  man  excitedly, 
and,  as  the  dog  sprang  eagerly  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  the  man,  the  lat- 
ter first  saw  a  darkish  object  bounding 
across  the  pasture  and  carrying  in  its 
jaws  a  white  chicken. 

"That  blue  devil  of  a  dog,"  he  ex- 
claimed. "I  thought  they  said  he  was 
way  over  in  the  Sweetwater  country, 
damn  his  soul."  His  gaze  fell  on  his 
own  dog,  who  had  caught  sight  of  the 
departing  chicken  thief  and  was  making 
after  him  savagely  and  with  springing 
bounds. 

"Dan,"    screamed    the    man,    "come 
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back  here — come  back — here — here — 
come  back  here,  Dan,  come  back!"  but 
his  cries  apparently  fell  on  deaf  ears, 
because  Dan  kept  right  on. 

With  great,  almost  leisurely  bounds, 
the  Dane  led  the  pursuing  dog,  just 
glancing  back  how  and  then  as  if  meas- 
uring the  distance  between  them.  Grad- 
ually the  shepherd  drew  up  on  the  lead- 
ing dog  until  he  was  quite  close,  not 
over  a  few  lengths,  and  then,  as  if  sud- 
denly realizing  the  great  size  and 
strength  of  the  object  of  his  pursuit,  he 
*ased  his  running  as  though  deciding 
discretion  to  be  the  better  part  of  valor. 
Too  late.  Dropping  the  chicken  from 
his  mouth,  the  Dane  turned  suddenly 
and  sprang  after  his  erstwhile  pursuer. 
With  a  cry  of  fear,  the  shepherd  turned 
toward  home,  as  if  hoping  his  master 
would  come  to  his  help.  Sure  enough, 
he  could  just  make  out  the  man  darting 
from  the  house,  a  rifle  in  his  hands. 
With  a  few  bounds,  the  Dane  was  level 
with  the  other  dog — and  then  suddenly 
he  hurled  himself  full  at  the  shepherd's 
neck.  The  latter  animal  half  turned,  as 
if  to  avoid  the  shock,  but  the  Dane's 
judgment  was  good.  His  great  mouth 
closed  on  the  throat  of  the  other,  there 
was  a  stricken  yelp,  a  crunching  of 
bones,  and  the  shepherd  lay  a  lifeless 
mass  on  the  ground. 

A  sharp  report  and  a  puff  of  dust  to 
his  right  put  from  the  Dane's  mind  fur- 
ther thought  of  the  chicken,  so,  turning 
sharply,  he  moved  off  with  great  bounds 
toward   the   distant  mountains. 

For  more  than  an  hour  the  dog  con- 
tinued to  travel  steadily  and  then,  just 
when  the  sun  was  getting  low,  he  en- 
tered a  fringe  of  timber  near  the  foot 
of  a  mountain.  Here  a  trail  wound 
through  the  trees,  and  with  strong, 
steady  strides  he  followed  its  snaky 
course.  Once,  when  he  crossed  the  track 
of  a  mountain  lion,  he  stopped  and  bris- 
tled with  hate  and  anger,  and  drew  back 
his  lips  with  a  snarl,  but  he  did  not 
tarry,  because  the  night  was  close. 
Then,  just  when  the  sun  was  sinking 
behind  a  row  of  distant  buttes  which 
were  now  and  then  visible  through  the 
trees,  he  came  out  on  the  edge  of  a  large, 
open   park,   bordered   by  pines   and   firs 


and  covered  with  deep,  good  grass. 
Here  he  stopped  and  listened,  but  save 
for  a  chattering  squirrel,  there  was  no 
sound — nothing  but  the  wilderness 
quiet.  He  moved  a  step,  and  then  there 
was  wafted  faintly  to  his  ears,  ever  so 
faintly,  a  sound  that  went  to  his  heart. 

It  was  the  sound  of  a  band  of  sheep, 
and  by  their  restless  cries  he  knew  they 
were  bedding  for  the  night.  Now  and 
then  he  would  stop  for  a  moment  to 
listen  to  their  shrill  "ma's"  that  were 
carried  to  him  intermittently  on  the  soft 
night  breeze  that  had  sprung  up  in  a 
fickle  manner,  and  guided  by  his  ears, 
he  followed  along  the  trail.  After  a 
while  there  came  to  him,  too,  the  smell 
of  sheep,  always  stronger  with  his  steady 
progress.  Again  the  trail  went  up — up, 
up,  up,  until  it  topped  a  ridge,  and  there 
on  the  other  side,  stretched  in  irregular 
masses,  were  what  he  came  to  find — 
sheep,  hundreds  of  them,  both  ewes  and 
lambs.  Down  near  the  creek  a  white- 
covered  wagon  showed  dimly  in  the 
dusk,  and  before  it  a  dying  campfire 
flickered  and  glowed  lazily.  Through 
the  canvas  the  dull  light  of  a  lantern 
could  be  seen,  and  now  and  then  would 
come  floating  on  the  night  wind  the  dis- 
cordant tones  of  a  man's  crude  voice  and 
the  tinkle  of  a  guitar. 

For  some  time  the  dog  sat  watching 
the  scene,  and  gradually  the  sheep 
quieted  down  with  the  cool  of  the  night, 
until  only  single  cries  drifted  to  the 
Dane's  keen  ears.  Once  the  men — there 
were  two  of  them — came  out  and  looked 
around  to  see  that  all  was  right.  Reas- 
sured, they  turned  again  into  the  wagon, 
and  with  the  passing  of  the  light,  the 
peace  of  night  settled  over  all. 

Up  a  little  gulch  a  string  of  sheep 
had  strayed,  maybe  twenty  or  thirty, 
until  they  were  almost  segregated  from 
the  main  band.  Toward  these  the  dog 
now  worked  his  way,  slowly,  cautiously, 
yet  confidently,  and  always  in  the  face 
of  the  night  wind.  Sometimes  he  would 
stop  and  flatten  on  the  ground,  but  only 
for  a  moment.  Soon  he  reached  the 
sleeping  sheep  and  nosed  a  few,  and 
they  rose  stupidly  to  their  feet.  Gradu- 
ally he  worked  along  the  edge  of  the 
band  and  always  he  whined  reassur- 
ingly.    He  was  a  dog,  and  to  their  dull 
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minds  dogs  and  men  meant  obedience 
and  protection.  Suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly he  sprang  at  the  nearest  sheep 
and  sunk  his  fangs  deep  in  the  neck  of 
the  helpless  creature,  and  with  just  a 
twist  of  his  powerful  head,  flung  the 
animal  to  the  ground.  For  a  moment 
the  others  did  not  seem  to  realize  what 
had  happened,  and  only  continued  to 
stare  stupidly.  Again  and  again  and 
again  he  sprang,  and  every  spring  meant 
a  death.  Now  the  creatures  were 
aroused  and  bawling  panically  and  scat- 
tering in  all  directions.  The  motion  of 
rising  and  huddling  and  moving  passed 
through  the  band  like  an  undulating 
wave,  and  the  air  was  filled  with  fright- 
ened, piteous  cries. 

And  the  huge  dog — ah,  he  was  in  his 
glory,  filled  with  the  lust  of  killing 
and  the  taste  of  blood.  His  great  jaws 
dripped  and  his  breast  was  covered  with 
blood,  for  he  was  no  longer  a  dog  but 
a  ruthless,  slaying  creature  of  the  wild, 
knowing  no  mercy  or  limit  but  the  dic- 
tates of  his  own  desires. 

Soon  the  men  and  dogs  were  roused, 
and  around  the  edge  of  the  frightened 
band  they  moved — calling  and  crooning 
to  quiet  them  and  endeavoring  to  locate, 
the  source  of  the  trouble:  and  all  the 
time  they  cursed  loudly  and  fiercely. 
Suddenly,  almost  before  their  very  eyes, 
a  great,  dark  shape  of  an  animal  bounded 
up  the  slope  and  was  lost  in  the  night. 
Then,  because  they  were  unarmed,  they 
shook  their  fists  after  the  departing 
form  and  cursed  until  from  sheer  ex- 
haustion they  turned  again  to  soothing 
the  sheep.  And  everywhere  a  sicken- 
ing sight  met  their  eyes — the  bodies  of 
the  dead  sheep  lying  plain  in  the  moon- 
light and  showing  with  dripping  blood 
the  marks  of  the  killer. 

Suddenly  the  men  stopped  and  list- 
ened as  high  above  the  cries  of  the 
sheep  they  heard  a  great,  defiant,  almost 
derisive,  howl  poured  forth  in  the  night. 
It  chilled  them  to  the  bone,  because  they 
had  never  heard  anything  like  it — it 
seemed  so  long  and  strong  and  mocking 
and  died  away  so  gradually:  and  for  a 
long  time  through  the  night  they  seemed 
to  hear  it,  always  fainter  and  from  some 
different  place,  as  if  the  dog  were  mov- 
ing away  in  the  hills.     And  so  he  was, 


and  when  the  morning  broke  he  was 
many  miles  from  the  scene  of  his  depre- 
dation. 

***** 

"Which  way  you  goin',  son?" 

The  speaker  was  old  Dad  Carnes,  ad- 
dressing his  boy,  who  sat  absorbed  in 
the  business  of  carefully  cleaning  his 
rifle — not  that  the  rifle  really  needed 
cleaning,  for  it  was  ever  in  a  bright  and 
polished  condition,  but  because  it  had 
a  duty  now  to  do.  So  he  was  using 
extra  care,  rubbing  and  polishing  and 
greasing  and  oiling  until  it  "worked  like 
a  watch."  Without  looking  up  from 
his  task,  the  lad  answered  his  father: 

"Thought  I'd  go  up  around  the  head 
o'  Three  Mile  Creek  an'  work  along 
Copper  Mountain.  Then  I'll  come  down 
East  Fork  at  the  end  o'  th'  trail,  to 
Prairie  Dog  Creek,  an'  home.  Sam 
Hopkins  said  he  heered  a  howl  up  that 
way  th'  other  night  what  sounded  like 
th'  Blue  Dane's." 

The  father  smiled  down  at  the  en- 
thusiastic boy.  "Well,  son,  if  grease  '11 
help  kill  'im,  that  gun  o'  yourn  '11  sure 
do  th'  business.  But  I  think  you'd  bet- 
ter drop  some  poison  along  th'  way, 
too." 

"All  right  dad,  I'll  take  some  along 
— but  I'd  ruther  get  a  shot  at  th'  crit- 
ter," and  he  squinted  along  the  shining 
barrel  of  the  rifle. 

"Shouldn't  wonder  if  that  dog  was 
'way  over  on  Powder  River  by  now," 
went  on  Dad,  "he  sure  does  cover  a 
heap  o'  ground.  Here  to-day  an'  a  hun- 
dred miles  away  tomorrer.  An'  a  de- 
mon fer  luck  with  $500  reward  for  his 
hide  and  every  man  in  ten  counties 
lookin'  fer  'im,"  he  finished  musingly. 
"Lem  Jones  says  he  killed  forty  sheep 
of  his'n  one  night  last  week,  an'  two 
days  after  some  feller  over  on  Rock 
Creek,  across  th'  divide,  says  th'  Dane 
killed  his  two  Airedales.  A  devil  fer 
luck — an'  then  some." 

Early  the  next  morning,  Joe  slung 
his  rifle  on  his  saddle,  mounted  his 
tough  little  pony  and  rode  away,  headed 
for  Three  Mile  Creek,  several  miles 
east.  Three  Mile  Creek  was  one  of 
those  streams  that  dry  out  every  Sum- 
mer, and  at  this  time  was  nothing  but 
a      dry,      washed-out,      boulder-strewn 
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gulch.  Toward  the  head  it  entered  a 
heavy  stand  of  timber  that  seemed  to 
drift  off  from  Copper  Mountain.  Here 
a  trail  left  the  creek  and  wound  up 
the  steep  slope  of  Copper  Mountain  to 
the  top,  which  was  a  long,  almost  flat 


"and  there,  on  the  other  side,  were 

CAME  TO  FIND — SHEEP,  HUNDREDS  OF 

ridge,  covered  with  timber  and  open 
parks  and  flanked  on  one  side  by  an 
almost  perpendicular  cliff.  The  trail 
followed  along  this  ridge  for  a  couple 
of  miles,  when  it  forked,  one  trail  turn- 
ing to  the  right  and  coming  down  East 
Fork,  the  other  going  over  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  mountain  down  Beaver 
Creek,  which  was  in  what  was  known 
as  the  "bunch  grass"  country. 

Reaching  the  mouth  of  Three  Mile, 
Joe  carefully  picked  his  wTay  up  along 
the  bed  of  the  creek — or,  rather,  let  his 
pony  do  the  picking.  It  was  very  rocky 
and  steep  and  the  going  was  slow,  and 
when  he  reached  the  trail  at  the  head  of 
the  creek  he  dismounted  and  led  his 
horse  in  order  to  save  him  on  the  climb. 
It  was  a  long,   hard   drill   to   the   top, 


and  just  about  noon  he  reached  it.   Here 
he  found  a  little,  open  park,  where  he 
unsaddled      and     picketed     his     horse. 
Then,   taking  his  rifle  and  lunch   from 
the  saddle,  he  followed   the  trail  for  a 
short  distance  until  he  came  to  a  bub- 
bling   spring.      Beside     this 
tiny  stream   he  flopped  him- 
self  and   ate  his   lunch,   the 
cool  shade  of  the  trees  being 
grateful    in   the   heat  of   the 
day.     It  was  very  quiet  and 
peaceful,  only  the  occasional 
twitter  of  a  bird,  a  chatter- 
ing squirrel  or  the  drone  of 
an   insect  breaking  the  still- 
ness.     And    before    him,    in 
panoramic  view,  stretched  a 
vast  scope  of  country,   good 
range     country,     miles     and 
miles  of  it,  with  undulating 
hills  and   buttes.      Then   he 
turned  to  watching  the  trail 
to    see    how    far    along    the 
ridge    he    could    follow    the 
blazes  of  the  trees.     Just  be- 
fore him  it  took  a  sharp  dip 
and  rise  in  a  "saddle."      On 
one  side  the  saddle  sloped  off 
gradually  until  it  formed  the 
headwaters  of  the   Big  Ben 
River  in  the   "bunch   grass" 
country;  on  the  other  side  it 
sloped  steeply  for  about  fifty 
yards,   then  ended  in  a  per- 
pendicular cliff  with  a  sheer 
drop  of  a  thousand  feet. 
Again  Joe  turned  his  attention  from 
the  trail   to  the   trees,   and  because  the 
slope  was  gradual  on  the  "bunch  grass" 
side,  he  could  not  see  very  far.     What 
he   did   see,    however,   set   his   heart    to 
pounding.     Picking  its  way  slowly  and 
carefully  through  the  trees  was  an  enor- 
mous  cougar — now   hidden    by   a   tree, 
now  in  plain  view  in  the  open.     Reach- 
ing the  trail,  it  stopped,  raised  its  head 
and      looked      around — then,      turning, 
started  to  descend  the  saddle  away  from 
the   watching  boy,  who  was  trembling 
with  excitement.    Carefully  Joe  reached 
for  his  gun,  and  then  stopped  in  sheer 
astonishment. 

Coming  along  the  trail  across  from 
him,  winding  in  and  out  among  the 
trees,  was  another  animal,  a  darkish  ani- 
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mal,  that  trotted  along  with 
great  springing  strides  and 
carried  its  head  high.  Its 
frame  was  massive  and  its 
ears  were  like  those  of  a 
wolf,  but  it  was  a  dog,  a 
huge  dog,  and  instinctively 
the  boy  knew  it  to  be  the 
Blue  Dane.  Almost  imme- 
diately it  flashed  across  him 
that  these  two  animals  must 
meet  in  the  trail,  and  the 
very  thought  of  it  raised 
him  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
excitement   and   anticipation. 

Reaching  the  edge  of  the 
trail  where  it  began  to  dip 
in  the  saddle  on  the  far  side 
from  the  boy,  the  great  Dane 
paused  and,  looking  down, 
almost  instantly  his  eye  met 
that  of  the  cougar  just  below 
him.  At  the  sight  of  his  un- 
expected enemy,  the  cougar 
sank  slowly  to  a  crouching 
position  and  just  as  slowly 
moved  his  thick  tail  back  and 
forth,  as  if  his  snarling  lips 
were  not  enough  to  show  his 
anger  and  hate.  At  the 
same  time  the  dog  grew  tense 
until  his  body  fairly  quivered 
and  his  hair  rose  straight 
until  it  stood  like  the  bristles 
of  a  brush.  Stiffly  and  with 
half  a  crouch,  the  Dane  slowly  ad- 
vanced, his  eyes  gleaming  evilly  and  his 
lips  drawn  back  in  a  hateful  snarl,  bar- 
ing the  strong  teeth  and  the  long,  white 
fangs.  Still  the  cougar  did  not  move, 
but  stood  as  before,  tense,  cruel  and 
watching — always   watching. 

Slowly  and  cautiously,  yet  never  hesi- 
tating, the  dog  advanced,  while  within 
he  was  infuriated  at  the  thought  that 
here  was  an  enemy  who  dared  oppose 
him.  Perhaps  he  must  be  taught  to 
know  the  great  Blue  Dane,  whose  fame 
had  spread  over  two  states.  What  ani- 
mal alone  could  slay  so  many  sheep  of 
but  a  night?  Who  could  lure  the  cun- 
ning prairie  dogs  from  their  deep  holes. 
or  stalk  the  sage  hen,  or  run  down  the 
coyote  or  the  great  gray  wolf?  Who 
could  drag  the  elk  or  bull  moose  down 
to  its  knees  and  death,  or  send  the  black 
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or  brown  bear  scampering  away  in  ter- 
ror? Yes,  hadn't  he  alone  slain  the 
fierce  Silver  Tip  up  north  in  the  Koote- 
nais?    Ah,  that  was  a  fight. 

And  now  this  big,  browTn  cat  dared 
oppose  him,  dared  dispute  the  right  of 
way  of  him  who  feared  no  creature  save 
man  with  a  gun.  Yes,  he  must  be 
taught,  this  defiant  beast  before  him,  an 
insurrecto,  a  pretender  to  a  throne. 
While  he  lived,  and  where  he  lived, 
there  never  could  be  but  one  throne, 
one  king,  the  king  of  strength  and 
battle. 

Slowly,  stiffly,  savagely  he  bore  down 
on  the  cougar,  until  they  were  a  length 
apart — and  then  they  sprang,  the  both 
of  them  together.  A  stunning  impact 
and  they  crashed  to  the  ground.  Now 
they  were  rolling  and  ripping  and  tear- 
ing and  snarling,   first  one  on   top  and 
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then  the  other — and  always  sending 
forth  horrible,  ear-splitting  cries  and 
roars.  Time  and  again  the  powerful 
claws  of  the  huge  cat  slashed  the  dog 
from  shoulder  to  hip,  until  the  blood 
poured  forth  in  sickening  streams.  Just 
a  slash  or  two,  what  of  that — only  a 
spur  to  a  quicker  end.  Now  the  great 
jaws  of  the  dog  wrere  soaked  and  drip- 
ping with  blood,  blood  of  the  throat — 
life  blood.  And  so  they  rolled  and 
struggled  down  the  slope,  on  one  side 
the  rage  of  death  and  despair,  on  the 
other  the  love  of  battle  and  the  joy  of 
another  victory — the  test  of 
strength  upheld,  the  power 
of  might  to  hold  dominion 
over  all,  borne  out  by  honor- 
able scars. 

But  it  was  a  strong  enemy 
this  time,  a  wTorthy  foe,  who 
fought  with  tooth  and  claw 
— a  devil  with  nine  lives  to 
slay.  Like  a  vise  the  great 
dog  held  his  death  grip  to 
the  other's  throat,  rolling  or 
stopping,   always   the   same. 

Yet,  ah,  how  those  claws  could  rip 
and  scratch  and  slit  clean  through  the 
hide,  as  if  they  fain  were  clutching  at 
the  heart  itself.  Let  their  talons  sink 
deep  in  the  flesh  while  yet  they  had  the 
powrer!  For  even  now  their  strength 
was  surely  waning — growing  feebler 
with  each  passing  second,  working  spas- 
modically, often  relaxing  with  quiver- 
ing weakness. 

It's  the  jaws  that  count  in  a  battle 
royal— not  claws;  jaws  with  long,  sharp 
fangs  that  grip  and  hold  and  tear  and 
shake,  but  ever  holding,  holding,  hold- 
ing— not  mere  claws  that  are  always 
beating  and  clutching  frantically  for 
some  new  hold  and  strike  but  the  hide 
itself. 

And  so  those  jaws  of  death  clung  re- 
lentlessly to  the  cougar's  throat.  Once 
he  felt  the  fangs  of  the  cat — yes,  to  be 
sure,  it  had  fangs,  long,  keen  fangs  that 
cut  sharp  like  an  edged  tool — felt  them 
sinking  deep  onto  a  foreleg.  But  be- 
cause of  the  lust  of  fight,  the  dog  scarce 
felt  the  crunching  bones. 

Thus  they  struggled  down  the  slope 
until  the  cliff  was  near.  Gradually  the 
movements  of  the  cat  grew  feebler,  yet 


still  the  dog  hung  on.  Of  a  sudden  the 
body  of  the  cougar  began  to  slowly  slide 
over  the  edge  of  the  precipice  until  it 
hung,  a  quivering  mass,  supported  only 
by  the  powerful  jaws  of  the  dog — and 
even  as  it  hung  did  the  spasm  of  death 
twitch  through  its  helpless  frame.  And 
the  dog  knew,  knew  he'd  won  another 
fight,  but  yet  he  clung  to  his  victim  at 
the  very  edge,  his  muscles  quivering 
with  the  strain,  as  if  loath  to  let  him 
go.  For  a  long  moment  he  stood  there 
thus — then,  sharply  relaxing  the  grip  of 
his  steel  jaws,  he  watched  the  body  of 
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Calmly,  as  if  he'd  only  done  some 
needful  thing,  he  turned  and  started  up 
the  slope,  but  with  his  movement  came 
a  strong  reaction,  an  overpowering 
weakness.  He  struggled  against  it  all 
and  hobbled  a  few  steps  up  the  hill, 
stood  for  a  moment  swaying  and  trem- 
bling, then  sank  limply  to  the  ground, 
where  he  lay,  panting  from  sheer 
exhaustion.  Occasionally  he'd  stiffly 
move  his  head  to  lick  the  many  wounds 
that  still  bled  fresh.  From  an  open 
cut  across  his  head  the  blood  ran  down 
into  his  eyes,  and  he  wiped  them  off  as 
best  he  could  against  his  sweating  fore- 
legs. After  a  time  he  rose  again  and 
then  first  found  he  could  not  put  one 
foreleg  firmly  on  the  ground,  for  when 
he  tried  a  sharp  pain  stabbed  him 
through  and  through — and  he  guessed 
a  bone  or  two  wTere  broken. 

So  he  made  his  weary,  painful  prog- 
ress up  the  slope,  dragging  himself  at 
times,  and  now  and  then  sinking,  trem- 
bling and  panting,  to  the  ground  until 
he  scarce  could  stagger  to  his  feet. 

And  through  it  all  the  watching  boy 
kneeled  there,  staring  as  at  some  won- 
drous, awful  thing,  his  body  quivering 
with  the  tide  of  battle,  and  always, 
though  he  knew  not  why,  he  prayed 
that  the  dog  might  win. 

But  now  that  all  was  over,  he  re- 
membered— remembered  what  he'd  come 
for.  Here  before  him,  less  than  a  stone's 
throw,  lay  the  object  of  his  whole  am- 
bition— the  Blue  Dane;  the  same  Blue 
Dane  whose  hide  was  worth  so  many 
dollars;  the  same  Blue  Dane  who'd 
killed  so  many  sheep  and  stolen  so  many 
chickens;  yes,  the  same  Blue  Dane  who 
but  a  week  ago  had  pulled  down  one  of 
his  father's  yearling  calves.  And  here, 
within  his  very  grasp,  was  the  great, 
famed  dog,  as  helpless  as  a  babe  in  arms. 

For  a  time  he  watched  the  painful 
actions  of  the  wounded  creature,  watched 
him  slowly  making  his  stumbling  way 
on  up  the  hill  toward  the  trail.     Once 


he  reached  beside  him  and  felt  for  his 
gun.  Slowly  he  drew  it  to  him  and 
raised  it  to  his  shoulder,  but  he  trembled 
so  he  scarce  could  get  a  sight.  He  did 
not  squint,  no,  he  was  sighting  with 
open  eyes — or  not  sighting,  either,  just 
staring  over  the  end  of  the  rifle  barrel, 
and  even  as  he  looked  he  saw  the  weary 
dog  blinking  with  bloody  eyes,  brushing 
them  crudely  out  now  and  then  against 
a  trembling  leg,  or  stopping  to  lick 
afresh  an  open  wound ;  and  there  came 
over  the  boy  a  great  feeling  of  pity  and 
wonder  and  admiration,  until  there  was 
banished  from  his  mind  all  thought  of 
slaying  the  helpless  animal  before  him. 
So  the  lad  just  knelt  there,  watching 
with  wide-staring  and  adoring  eyes  the 
painful,  limping  progress  of  the  Dane, 
watched  him  kneeling,  and  with  pity, 
until  he  slowly  passed  from  sight  along 
the  trail. 

And  the  sheepmen  could  not  under- 
stand why  it  was  they  were  never  again 
molested  by  the  great  Blue  Dane;  but 
if  they'd  listened  to  the  little  rumors 
that  kept  springing  up  from  time  to 
time,  and  always  in  different  places, 
they  might  have  followed  the  wander- 
ing course  of  the  outlawed  dog. 

Up  through  the  main  range  of  the 
Rockies  he  worked,  across  the  Koote- 
nais  and  Cabinets  and  clear  to  the 
Okanogan.  Then  he  drifted  south  again 
— crossed  the  Columbia  and  into  the 
great  wheat  country.  But  the  love  of 
the  mountains  was  strong  in  him,  and, 
yielding  to  his  heart's  desire,  he  changed 
his  course  once  more. 

Anywhere  in  that  vast  jumble  of 
mountains  comprising  the  Main  Range, 
clear  from  the  Kootenais  south  to  Sum- 
merland,  he  makes  his  home — a  great, 
lonely,  battling  creature  of  the  hills. 

So,  if  perchance  some  day  you  visit 
the  places  of  high  peaks,  you,  too,  may 
hear  his  lonesome  call — the  battle  chal- 
lenge of  the  great  Blue  Dane. 


TERRIERS  TWAIN 


By  THEODORE  SHELDON 
A  Matter  of  Pedigree 


T  was  through  a  white  bull  terrier 
that  the  whole  thing  came  about 
and,  as  you  shall  learn,  was  finally 
settled.  The  chief  grievance  cher- 
ished by  Jaxon  against  Old  Tomp- 
-<  ^  kyns  lay  in  the  fact  that  Tompkyns 
paid  two  hundred  dollars  per  year  less 
for  the  rent  of  the  adjacent  house  than 
Jaxon  paid  for  his  own.  The  houses, 
almost  identical,  had  different  landlords, 
each  of  whom  rejoiced  in  his  respective 
tenant,  for  Jaxon  and  Tompkyns  took 
pride  in  their  lawns  and  the  pretty  box 
hedge  which  separated  them  was  never 
uncared  for. 

The  hedge,  however,  formed  a  barrier 
forever  unsurmounted  by  neighborly 
greetings,  and  the  Jaxon  children  had 
long  since  grown  tired  of  making  faces 
across  it  at  the  Tompkyns  progeny.  An 
attitude  of  dignified  indifference  to  each 
other's  existence  was  maintained  be- 
tween the  families. 

Major  Jaxon  (as  a  young  man  he 
had  been  drum  major  of  his  native  vil- 
lage band),  portly  and  florid,  was  the 
first  and  only  occupant  of  the  comfort- 
able house  in  Cloverdale  and  was  pleased 
to  regard  himself  as  something  of  a  per- 
sonage in  that  charming  suburb,  so,  some 
months  later  when  Old  Tompkyns  had 
moved  in  next  door  and  began  to  mani- 
fest evidences  of  similar  propensity  the 
Major  did  not  encourage  his  friendly 
overtures. 

And  to  Mrs.  Tompkyns  on  the  third 
day  Tompkyns  had  observed  something 
in  the  nature  of  "that  fat-head  Jaxon 
thinks  he  knows  it  all." 

Dan  was  the  first  to  arrive.  "Dan" 
was  not  the  name  that  appeared  at  the 
top  of  his  fairly  long  pedigree,  but  Mrs. 
Tompkyns  declared  his  keen  brown 
eyes  reminded  her  of  those  of  a  school- 
boy lover,  so  Mr.  Tompkyns  interposed 


no  objection  to  calling  the  dog  after 
him. 

Not  quite  a  year  old,  Dan  was  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  white  bull  terrier  breed 
and  he  at  once  adopted  his  new  home 
with  a  confident  air  of  proprietorship 
after  the  manner  of  his  kind.  His  first 
official  act  was  to  drive  the  Jaxons' 
aged  and  corpulent  black  cat,  Satan,  in 
a  frenzy  of  fear  up  onto  the  roof  of 
their  porch,  whence  in  sharp  yelps  of 
defiance  he  quite  safely  challenged  him 
to   descend. 

Mr.  Tompkyns  came  across  his  lawn 
to  the  hedge  at  the  same  instant  that 
Major  Jaxon,  attracted  by  the  noise, 
stepped  out  on  his  piazza. 

"Is  that  your  animal?"  sternly  de- 
manded the  Major. 

"Don't  you  call  my  dog  an  animal," 
said  Tompkyns  with  some  heat. 

The  Major  came  down  the  steps  and, 
discovering  the  wrathful  cause  of  the 
dog's  barks,  exclaimed: 

"Why  the  devil  don't  you  call  your 
dog  off?" 

"Why  the  devil  don't  you  call  your 
confounded  cat  off?"  answered  Tomp- 
kyns. 

Dan  now  turned  his  attention  to  the 
Major,  whom  he  seemed  to  regard  with 
no  especial  favor,  but  with  a  parting 
snort  of  disgust  at  the  bristling  cat  he 
trotted  around  the  hedge,  obedient  to 
Tompkyns'  whistle. 

The  Major  stamped,  fuming,  into  the 
house  and,  using  the  telephone,  ascer- 
tained somewhat  to  his  disappointment 
that  Dan  had  been  that  day  duly  li- 
censed. 

Encounters  between  Dan  and  Satan 
were  now  of  daily  occurrence,  but  the 
Major,  realizing  that  his  pet  could  be 
depended  upon  to  keep  out  of  harm's 
way,  did  not  further  lower  himself,  as 
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he  regarded  it,  by  making  any  remon- 
strance to  Tompkyns. 

The  Major  was  far  from  being  unre- 
sourceful  and  at  length  he  hit  upon  a 
plan  which  he  proceeded  to  put  into  im- 
mediate execution.  After  an  interchange 
of  letters  with  various  individuals,  he 
one  day  called  up  a  number  in  the  city 
and  having  secured  it  he  launched  into  a 
lengthy  conversation,  winding  up  with, 
"You  are  certain  he  can  fight?  Eh? 
Very  well,  I  will  be  there  to  see  him 
to-morrow  morning." 

The  following  afternoon  the  Major 
crossed  his  lawn  and  cast  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Tompkyns'  domicile  a  look  of 
expectant  triumph.  In  the  lead,  tug- 
ging on  a  leather  strap,  was  a  panting 
bull  terrier,  much  the  same  as  Dan, 
though  perhaps  a  trifle  heavier. 

The  Major  suffered  himself  to  be 
dragged  to  the  porch  where  his  family 
were  arrayed  in  force  to  welcome  the 
newcomer,  who  acknowledged  his  un- 
spoken introduction  in  hearty  bull-ter- 
rier fashion,  while  the  Major  sagely  ad- 
monished his  wife  and  children  to  be 
careful. 

The  sound  of  muffled  barks  and  the 
scratching  of  muscular  paws  against 
window  glass  diverted  Jaxon's  attention 
to  the  Tompkyns  house,  where  he 
viewed  with  satisfaction  the  efforts  of 
Dan,  ears  cocked,  to  liberate  himself 
from  the  library. 

A  moment  later  Tompkyns  emerged 
with  Dan.  A  leash  was  not  in  the  or- 
dinary rule  of  things  with  the  latter,  and 
now  being  restrained  at  the  very  moment 
when  it  was  of  the  highest  importance 
that  he  should  look  over  his  new  canine 
neighbor  caused  him  to  strain  all  his 
splendid  sinews  in  an  effort  to  free  him- 
self. 

Tompkyns,  tall,  thin  and  innocent  of 
brawn,  was  hurtled  wTith  little  ceremony 
and  much  speed  toward  the  end  of  the 
hedge.  By  this  time  the  Major's  charge 
had  sniffed  the  proximity  of  possible 
strife  and  headed  for  the  same  objective 
point,  dragging  along  his  new  master 
despite  his  weight. 

"Don't  you  dare  bring  that  beast  on 
my  premises!"  roared  the  Major. 

"Who  in  blazes  is  bringing  him?" 
gasped  the  struggling  Tompkyns. 


"1  warn  you  I  shall  not  be  responsible 
for  what  occurs  if  my  dog  gets  at  that 
cur  of  yours,"  and  the  Major  bent  down 
to  loosen  the  snap  catch  at  the  dog's 
collar.  As  he  did  so  there  was  a  flash 
of  agitated  black  fur  and  Satan  dashed 
past  him  in  a  rage  of  terror  from  be- 
neath the  hedge  where  he  had  lain  in 
deep  slumber. 

This  was  enough  for  the  Major's 
dog.  The  matter  of  attending  to  the 
cat  was  of  much  more  moment  than  the 
investigation  of  his  scent  of  other  affairs. 
Free  from  his  lead,  he  flew  after  the 
speeding  Satan,  who  reached  in  safety 
his  perch  on  the  piazza  roof. 

Tompkyns,  aided  by  Mrs.  Tompkyns, 
now  succeeded  in  pulling  Dan  into  the 
house. 

"Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  effront- 
ery?" Mrs.  Tompkyns  said  when  she 
regained  her  breath,  "the  very  idea  of 
that  man  getting  a  vicious  dog  to  kill 
our  Dan!" 

Tomkyns  said  nothing,  but  lighting 
a  long  cigar  and  leaving  instructions  that 
Dan  should  be  kept  indoors,  sallied 
forth  with  a  thoughtful  but  determined 
expression  on  his  face. 

He  strolled  across  the  lawn  and  was 
confronted  by  the  flaring  countenance 
of  the  Major  over  the  top  of  the  hedge. 
It  seemed  to  him  as  though  that  worthy 
had  been  awaiting  him.  An  ominous 
silence  prevailed ;  the  dog  having  been 
induced  to  leave  his  vigil  over  Satan  by 
a  plate  of  cutlets  that  Mrs.  Jaxon  has- 
tily sacrificed  in  the  name  of  peace  and 
quiet  and  with  which  she  lured  him  into 
the  house. 

"Well,  what  do  you  propose  to  do 
about  it?"  queried  the  Major  in  per- 
emptory tones. 

"About  what?"  temporized  Tomp- 
kyns, critically  examining  his  long  cigar. 

"About — about  that  damn  dog  of 
yours,"  the  Major  sputtered. 

"Well,  of  all  the  eternal,  teetotal,  co- 
lossal nerve!"  said  Tompkyns,  slowly 
and  steadily  as  he  returned  the  Major's 
fiery  glance,  "my  dog  is  not  a  damn  dog 
at  all.  He's  a  very  good  dog,  and  be- 
sides he  was  here  first." 

"He  has  tried  to  eat  up  Satan." 

"Well,  so  did  your  brute." 

The    truth   of   this   rather   staggered 
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the  Major,  but  he  recovered  himself 
quickly  and  airily  remarked: 

"I  want  you  to  understand,  sir,  that 
my  dog  is  a  pedigreed  animal,  and  what 
is  more  he  comes  of  righting  stock.  I 
warn  you  once  again  of  what  is  likely 
to  happen  to  your  mongrel." 

"  Mongrel,' "  said  Tompkyns  in  a 
voice  high-pitched  with  emotion,  "  'mon- 
grel'! — why,  I've  got  his  pedigree — he's 
every  bit  as  good,  if  not  better,  than 
what  you've  got." 

"There's  only  one  way  to  prove  that, 
sir,"  bellowed  the  Major,  shaking  his 
fist  at  Tompk3-ns,  "and  that — — " 

"Yes,"  interrupted  Tompkyns,  "there 
is  only  one  way,  but  I  did  not  think  you 
had  enough  sporting  blood.  Personally, 
I  don't  approve  of  dog  fighting,  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  alternative,  if  that's 
what  you  mean." 

The  Major  mopped  his  moist  brow 
with  a  vast  pocket-handkerchief,  and 
then,  although  he  was  arranging  for  a 
duel  to  the  death  between  Tompkyns 
and  himself,  hissed: 

"At  the  far  end  of  Hankey's  meadow 
at  midnight  to-night.  There  will  be  a 
full  moon.     Is  that  satisfactory,  sir?" 

"Quite,"  said  Tompkyns,  and  each 
turned  on  his  heel  and  sought  refuge  in 
his  home. 

A  few  minutes  before  twelve  that 
night  two  figures  might  have  been  seen 
approaching  by  different  routes  the  far 
end  of  Hankey's  meadow.  Each  figure 
followed  a  white  bull  terrier  whose 
glossy  coat  gleamed  bright  in  the  re- 
flected light  of  the  full  moon  high  in  a 
cloudless  sky. 

The  animals  soon  scented  each  other's 
presence,  and  as  they  drew  nearer  their 
strong,  lithe  bodies  became  tense,  their 
tails  rigid  with  a  slight  upward  curve 
and  their  steps  measured,  while  they 
sniffed  the  air. 

Within  ten  feet  of  one  another  the 
men  stopped ;  the  dogs  with  ears  and 
eyes  alert,  strained  at  their  leashes  to  get 
at  close  range. 

With  never  a  word  the  men  stooped 
and  removed  the  collars  from  their  cap- 
tives. Two  living,  white  bolts  of  eager, 
trembling,  fighting  strength  shot  at  each 
other — the    men    recoiled,    half    fearful, 


half  regretful,  at  what  they  had  done. 

As  the  dogs  came  together  there  was 
a  second  when  their  cold,  black  muzzles 
met — a  second  when  they  seemed  as 
though  of  hewn  marble — then  with  a 
bending,  crouching  movement  of  the 
forebody  they  rose  on  their  hind  legs 
and  licked  each  other's  chops  in  joyous 
caress,  following  which  they  galloped 
madly  in  a  circle,  rolling,  tumbling, 
snarling,  snapping  in  true  bull-terrier 
rough-house  play. 

The  Major  gazed  stupidly  at  Tomp- 
kyns and  the  gaze  was  returned  in  kind. 
After  watching  the  dogs  for  a  moment 
in  their  wild  wheeling  about  the  field, 
the  Major  felt  in  his  inside  pocket  and 
drew  forth  a  paper. 

"Well,  I'll  be  damned!"  said  he, 
"swindled!  I  thought  I  bought  a  fight- 
ing dog." 

Tompkyns  came  over  beside  him,  and 
at  the  top  of. the  paper  held  in  the  Ma- 
jor's trembling  hands  in  bold  letters  he 
read : 

"KRAGMORE  KENNELS" 

In  a  jiffy  he  produced  a  similar  docu- 
ment bearing  the  same  title  and  other 
names  with  the  exception  of  one  which 
in  his  read  "Young  Osman's  Challen- 
ger," while  the  Major's  bore  the  cryptic 
cognomen  "Young  Osman's  Battler." 

As  he  glanced  at  both  pages  a  light 
began  to  illumine  the  Major's  mind  and 
as  the  light  increased  in  brilliancy  he 
grasped  Tomplcyns'  hand  and  shook  it 
vigorously. 

"Brothers,  by  heck!"  said  he. 

Arm  in  arm,  Major  Jaxon  and  Old 
Tompkyns  wended  their  way  (the  most 
direct  one — across  lots)  home,  the  bull- 
terriers  cavorting  along. 

Later  in  the  Major's  dining-room, 
when  Tompkyns  had  mixed  his  second 
Scotch  rickey  he  said : 

"My  landlord  has  boosted  my  rent 
one  hundred  dollars  a  year,  but  I  guess 
I'll  stand  for  it." 

"Hump,"  grunted  the  Major,  "mine 
just  reduced  mine  a  hundred.  Let's 
have  another  rickey!" 

And  the  brother  bull-terriers  slept 
peacefully  at  their  feet. 


THE  LADY  WIPES  OUR  EYE 


By  PERCY  M.  CUSHING 
How  Strategy  and  a  Hand  Kodak  Won  the  Day 


-  ITF  it  wasn't  your  fault,  whose  fault 
was  it?"  argued  Prunella,  persua- 
sively. "You  had  your  chance  and 
you  fizzled ;  now  it's  only  fair  that  I 
should  have  mine — and"  (persua- 
-  i.  sion  replaced  by  decision)  "I  want 
it!" 

I'd  a  mind  to  explode,  to  just  nachelly 
blow  up  six  unalterably  perpendicular 
miles.  In  fact,  I  started  to,  but  fizzled 
like  a  faulty  firecracker,  for  Prunella 
clamped  a  perfectly  firm  palm  across  my 
mouth. 

"That'll  do,"  she  said,  coolly,  casting 
persuasion  still  further  to  the  winds. 
"Now,  you  might  just  as  well  be  pleas- 
ant about  it,  and  run  along  and  get 
ready.     Come  on — I'll  help." 

And  still  shutting  off  expostulation 
with  that  firm  palm,  she  hauled  me  out 
of  the  easy  chair  by  an  unwilling  arm, 
and  getting  determinedly  behind,  shoved 
me  like  a  sort  of  lawn-mower  towards 
the  kitchen. 

"But— but,"  I  stuttered,  "I " 

"Put  those  cans  of  peaches,  and  that 
bread,  and  the  ham  you'll  find  in  the  ice 
box,  and  the  eggs  on  the  pantry  shelf, 
into  the  clothes  basket  over  there,"  she 
ordered,  ignoring  my  weakening  expos- 
tulations. And  protestingly,  I  obeyed. 
I  was  still  searching  for  the  ham  when 
she  called  me. 

"Look,  look,"  she  cried,  pointing 
southward  out  of  the  window.  There, 
where  the  brown  meadowland  reached 
lonesomely  down  to  the  cove,  I  saw  a 
long,  wavering  line  of  black  ducks 
stringing  across  the  November  sky. 

"It's  going  to  blow,"  a  voice  was 
sounding  the  lure  in  my  ear.  Somebody 
was  tugging  at  my  sleeve.  "And  you 
can  take  your  old  Killdeer  and — and 
we'll  have  a  real,  old-time  party."  There 
was  just  a  little  quiver  in  the  voice;  it 
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was  a  sort  of  small,  dependent  voice  any- 
way.    And,  I  turned  and 

"Why,  of  course  I  won't  be  grouchy," 
I  was  mumbling  embarrassed  a  minute 
later.  "Didn't  mean  to  be  a  bit,  honest. 
Surest  thing  we'll  go.     A  real  old-time 

party.    Just  like  we  used  to !"  And 

then,  before  I  knew  it,  she  had  got  away 
somehow,  and  was  gone,  and  I  heard  the 
sound  of  hasty  feet  traversing  the  floor 
overhead. 

"Warm  duds,"  I  called.  And  when 
the  answer  came  in  dulcet  tones,  I  didn't 
have  to  coax  a  chuckle  as  I  started  hunt- 
ing for  the  ham  again.  Prunella — Prue 
for  short,  not  her  real  name,  but  the 
usual  one  for  such  stories,  I  believe — 
was  a  very  obedient-when-she-wanted-to- 
be,  little  wTife.  And  I  then  announced 
privately  to  nryself  that  I  didn't  care  a 
hang  whether  she  wanted  to  be  or 
whether  she  didn't,  anyway.  And,  cow- 
ard-like, I  tried  to  square  my  conscience 
for  being  a  crank  by  telling  myself  that 
the  only  reason  I  didn't  want  to  take  her 
out  duck  hunting  with  a  camera  was  be- 
cause she  would  be  disappointed  at  her 
failure,  while  in  reality  I  knew  it  was 
because  I  was  afraid  she  might  really 
succeed  in  photographing  those  flying 
ducks  after  I'd  "fallen  down"  complete- 
ly on  it. 

"Well,  we're  here,"  announced  Pru- 
nella, with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction,  as  she 
poked  energetically  at  the  fire  she  had 
just  started  in  the  two-hole  stove  in  the 
cabin  of  the  Hop  Toad,  while  I  pre- 
pared to  set  sail  on  that  same  critter. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  wasn't  half  as 
bad  as  she  sounded,  the  Hop  Toad.  She 
was  twenty-six  feet  over  all,  cat  rigged, 
and  she  had  a  big,  comfortable,  stave- 
sided  winter  cabin  on  her.  Inside  the 
cabin  were  two  comfortable  berths,  a 
ship's   lamp,   a  table  on   either  side  of 
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the  centre-board  trunk,  that  two-hole 
stove  with  an  oven,  some  mighty  roomy 
grub  lockers  and,  if  I  do  say  it,  about 
every  accessory  to  the  winter  cruiser. 
Many  a  December  morning  when  I 
ought  to  have  been  grinding  away  at  the 
office  I  have  lounged  in  one  of  those 
snug  berths,  listened  to  the  tattoo  of  the 
halyards  on  the  mast,  felt  the  heave  and 
pitch  of  a  hurrying  sea,  and,  turning  my 
back  to  the  seam  of  daylight  creeping 
through   the   cabin   port,   grunted   luxu- 


heaving  on  it,   "hooker "      I  caught 

a  turn  on  the  peak  halyard  cleat. 

"Avast,  belay,  we're  off  for  Baffin 
Hay,"  murmured  Prunella  innocently, 
but  I  was  too  busy  casting  off  to  glare 
at  her.  A  few  moments  later  she  caught 
up  the  glasses.  "See  there,"  she  cried, 
that  thrill  of  the  natural  hunter,  wheth- 
er it  be  camera  or  gun,  coming  into  her 
tone.  "Look  at  'em  scalin'  in  to  the 
south  of  Porpoise  Bar.      Gee!" 

It   is   the   only  time   Prunella   forgets 
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riously:  "Let  her  blow;  there'll  be 
better  gunning  after  it.  This  is  too 
doggone  comfortable  to  move." 

I  tell  you,  old  top,  those  are  the  happy- 
days.  Lonesome  autumn  water  and  lots 
of  it,  a  bully  stove,  a  pipe,  and,  just  as 
important  as  all,  if  not  more  so,  a  spouse 
with  a  liking  for  the  outdoors  and 

"I'm  stowing  the  grub,"  announced 
Prunella,  and  added:  "I  mean  in  the 
locker.  Hustle  up  and  get  sail  up,  or 
we'll  never  get  across  the  bay  before 
dark." 

"Dark,"  I  sniffed  contemptuously,  as 
I  snatched  at  the  chance  to  twist  trav- 
esty on  my  seamanship  in  order  that  I 
might  deny  it,  as  most  unjustly  confi- 
dent greenhorns  do.  "Why,  I  can — 
steer,"  hoisting  another  inch  on  the 
throat,  "this — old,"  adding  the  peak  and 


herself,  when  she  is  "duckin',"  and  I 
hold  it  the  sign  of  a  true  sport  and  a 
good  "ducker."  For  I  have  yet  to  see 
the  old  graybeard  who  :s  not  "cluck 
wise"  to  a  superlative  degree  when  I 
hear  him  say:  "Look  a-thar,  son,  at 
them  burds  a-scalin'  inter  that  dreen," 
or  "I'guy,  she's  a-goin'  ter  bust  outen 
the  nor'west,  boy,  an'  then  we'll  git 
'em." 

But,  this  diversion  into  the  discard,  I 
followed  the  direction  indicated  by  Pru- 
nella, and  there,  sure  enough,  were  a 
great  cloud  of  broadbill,  weaving  and 
milling  like  smoke  from  a  liner  in  a  gale 
behind  the  low  huddle  of  Little  Island. 

"Got  plenty  of  plates,  Prue?"  I  in- 
quired anxiously,  glancing  at  the  sun, 
which  was  westering  well  by  this  time. 

"Nope,"  avowed  Prunella.     "I'm  go- 
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fng  to  use  films  in  the  kodak.  None  of 
that  big  camera  for  me;  it's  a  fake.  I 
left  it  home." 

She  cut  short  my  groan  of  dissent  and 
pity.  "Who  is  running  this  expedition, 
Mister  Man?"  she  demanded.  "You 
had  your  try,  as  I  said  when  I  first 
brought  up  the  subject  of  going,  and 
you  failed.  Now  it's  my  chance,  and  I 
intend  improving  it  after  my  own  pri- 
vate notion." 

"All  right,"  I  retorted,  "you'll  find 
out  that  you  can't  stop  flying  ducks 
with  a  1/200  second  exposure,  and  that's 
as  fast  as  the  kodak'll  work.  Anyhow,  it's 
against  all  accepted  theories  to  try  this 
sort  of  work  with  a  kodak,  especially 
when  I  put  the  price  of  that  new  dress 
you    didn't    get    into    a    perfectly    good 
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graflex.  The  only  way  you  can  get  any- 
thing on  your  negatives  is  to  use  the 
speed  camera.     All  the  books  say  so." 

"Books,  nothing,"  returned  Prue,  dry- 
ly, and  ducked  below  into  the  cabin, 
leaving  no  chance  for  further  argument. 

"The  little  stupid,"  I  grumbled,  "to 
get  an  idea  that  she  can  do  anything 
with  that  little  camera,  especially  when 
I've  made  a  mess  of  it  with  the  big  one. 
Why,  there's  not  a  chance."  Then  mag- 
nanimously I  added,  mentally,  "But 
there's  no  teacher  like  experience.  She'll 
learn." 

It  was  half  an  hour  later,  just  as  we 
were  rounding  into  a  snug  anchorage 
well  up  in  the  bight  of  Clam  Cove  where 
the  long,  slender  spits  of  Winter  Island 
reach .  east   and   west   from   the  common 


"galloping  down  the  aerial  highways3 


elbow  like  the  fore  and  upper  arm  of  a 
bony  giant  that  a  horrible  remembrance 
dashed  against  my  anticipations  like  a 
drink  of  ice-water.  I  had  carefully  toted 
Killdeer,  the  favorite  10-bore,  from  the 
house  and  hung  it  on  the  rack  in  the 
cabin,  but  I  had  totally  neglected  to 
bring  a  single  shell  for  it,  and  I  didn't 
keep  a  supply  on  board. 

Now,  keen  as  I  am  to  photograph  the 
festive  duck  as  it  gallops  o'er  the  aerial 
highways,  I  am  keener,  by  a  jugfull,  to 
shoot  it  with  a  trusty  charge  of  num- 
ber fives  (a  state  which  I'll  evolute  from, 
like  all  coming  sportsmen,  in  time,  per- 
haps), and  as  the  realization  of  my  omis- 
sion in  regard  to  cartridges  burst  upon 
me  I  staggered  on  deck  with  incoherent 
cries. 


Prunella  was  squinting  through  the 
marine  glasses  westward  towards  the 
beach  pond  behind  the  shoulder  of  High 
Meadow. 

"Black  ducks  by  the  mill ?"  she 

began,  but  I  interrupted  with  atmos- 
pheric rending  remarks. 

"Silly,"  sniffed  Prue,  after  staring  cu- 
riously at  me  a  moment.  "I  brought 
your  shell  case.  There  must  be  a  thou- 
sand shells  in  it,  by  the  weight." 

As  I  banished  the  pyrotechnics  and 
stared  in  turn  I  saw  the  glint  of  triumph 
in  the  blue  eyes. 

"Oh,  Pruney!"  I  exclaimed. 

But  Prunella  held  up  a  commanding 
hand.  "Do  I  use  the  kodak  or  that 
foolish-looking  camera  of  yours?"  she 
commanded. 
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"The  kodak,"  I  wrenched  out  weakly. 

And  then  we  went  below  for  supper. 

That  night  the  wind  picked  up,  and 
the  sea  fell  into  Clam  Cove  from  the 
open  bay.  Prunella  was  going  to  row 
me  ashore  to  try  a  flashlight  on  a  big 
raft  of  broadbill  we  had  seen  piling  in 
long,  slanting  gusts  into  the  heading  of 
the  cove  at  dusk.  But  the  heave  of  the 
swell  and  the  rush  of  the  wind  made  the 
little  gunning  skiff  a  wet  proposition, 
and  we  gave  it  up. 

An  extra  five  fathoms  of  cable  run 
through  the  bow  chocks,  I  dived  be- 
low out  of  the  spite  of  the  wind,  which 
was  growing  colder  momentarily.  In 
the  quiet  of  the  cabin,  with  its  faint  yel- 
low light  from  the  low-turned  lamp,  a 
pipe  burned  soothingly;  and  the  long 
threads  of  glow  from  cracks  in  the  stove- 
lids  streamed  unshaken  and  steady 
through  the  half  light  to  the  cabin  top. 
Prunella  was  reading  and  humming  a 
little  tune,  and  the  halyards  were  snick- 
snacking  on  the  mast  and  the  water 
whispering  along  the  bilge — and  I  fell 
asleep. 

Oh,  the  wonder  of  sleep  in  the  vast- 
ness  of  autumn  nights  away  from  -the 
throb  of  things!  Once  I  awoke  to  feel 
the  steady  heave  of  the  boat  at  her  cable 
and  to  hear  the  sob  of  the  surf  out  be- 
yond the  bar  mingling  with  the  whine  of 
the  wind  that  still  poured  out  of  the 
northwest.  For  a  vague  instant  the 
darkened  interior  of  the  snug  little  cabin 
swam  uncertainly  before  me  and  went 
out,  and  the  next  moment,  it  seemed,  it 
was  breaking  daylight,  and  Prunella,  all 
rigged  for  a  whirl  at  those  ducks,  was 
doing  things  to  the  griddle  that  sput- 
tered on  the  stove  close  to  the  for'ard 
bulkhead. 

"Not  another  pancake  for  you,"  an- 
nounced Prue,  pugnaciously.  "I'm  go- 
ing to  have  at  least  one,"  with  emphasis. 
And  then  I  apologized,  we  hustled  on 
deck,  dropped  into  the  gunning  skiff, 
dragged  the  kodak  and  Killdeer  and  the 
shell-case  after  us  and  shoved  clear. 

"Where?"  I  began.  But  Prue  inter- 
rupted. "Steady,  as  you  go,  crew,"  she 
piped.  "We're  going  to  the  big  beach 
pond  where  I  saw  all  those  black  duck 
and  mallards  swinging  in  last  night." 

I    said    nothing,    but    rowed.      We 


reached  the  edge  of  the  thatch  along  the 
muddy  bank,  and  I  stopped. 

"Well?"  I  exclaimed. 

"Get  out,"  ordered  Prunella. 

"Aren't  you  going  to  let  me  rig  the 
decoys   here?"    I    retorted,   sarcastically. 

"Ain't  goin'  t'  rig  no  decoys,"  re- 
turned Prunella. 

"What?"  I  demanded. 

"Get  out,"  commanded  Prunella, 
again,  ignoring  my  scathing  tone. 

"But,  my  dear  girl,"  I  half  shouted. 
"How  do  you  expect  to  get  near  enough 
to  the  ducks  to  photograph  them  if  you 
don't  get  them  coming  in  to  the  decoys. 
"It's  bad  enough  to  let  you  try  opera- 
tions with  that  simple-minded  plaything 
of  a  camera  anyhow,  but  there's  no  use 
putting  a  positive  kibosh  on  everything 
by  not  rigging  out  any  stool.  Why " 

"Get  out  of  that  boat!"  Prunella's 
tone  was  not  altered  in  the  least. 

"No  use  being  stubborn,"  I  started. 

"Get  out!" 

And  in  desperation,  amid  sighs  and 
groans  and  grumbles,  I  did. 

"Now,"  said  my  wife  when  I  was 
well  clear  of  the  boat,  "are  you  doing 
this  or  am  I?" 

I  grumbled  some  more,  but  when  Pru- 
nella grasped  the  kodak  and  started 
splashing  through  the  floodtide  that  cov- 
ered the  meadow  in  the  direction  of  the 
pond  behind  the  shoulder  of  High  Bank 
I  followed  meekly. 

We  had  gone  perhaps  half  way,  driv- 
ing in  the  teeth  of  the  northwest  gale 
that  was  blowing,  when  straight  up  into 
the  gleaming  sunlight  which,  now  two 
hours  high,  turned  the  edge  of  the  knife 
of  the  wind,  jumped  a  handful  of  mal- 
lards and  black  duck.  They  were  full 
a  hundred  yards  away  and  to  the  east 
of  us  when  they  jumped,  but  we  had 
walked  upwind  until  they  were  on  a 
level  line  with  us  before  they  took  wing. 

It  was  still  blowing  a  gale,  though 
very  clear,  and  it  was  thrilling  to  see 
the  graceful,  dusky  birds,  looking  like 
club  soda  bottles  with  wings  attached, 
reach  the  top  of  their  upward  plunge, 
hesitate  a  moment  while  the  long  thrust 
of  their  wings  gripped  the  sliding  rush  of 
the  gale,  and  then  straighten  out  against 
it — long  necks  reaching  into  the  eye  of 
the  wind — as  with  gathering  speed  they 
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strung  away  in  a  slowly  lowering  string 
before  us. 

"Some  sight,  Pruney!"  I  exclaimed, 
forgetting  my  peevishness  in  the  thrill  of 
it.  And  Prunella,  cheeks  flushed,  eyes 
wide  with  the  lure  of  the  open  day, 
nodded  grimly. 

But  it  seemed  as  though  our  chances 
of  doing  business  with  the  kodak  were 
remote,  as  the  birds  had  jumped  to  the 
east  of  us  when  we  were  a  long  way 
from  them,  and  as  for  snagging  a  few  of 


up."     And  right  there  she  took  complete 
command  of  the  field  maneuvers. 

Circling  out  in  obeyance  of  orders,  I 
saw  that  Prunella's  guess  that  there  were 
plenty  of  birds  between  her  and  the  dis- 
tant edge  of  the  pond  was  correct.  I 
could  see  their  necks  sticking  up  above 
the  thatch  where  it  was  shortest.  But 
it  was  not  until  I  came  to  the  pond  that 
I  saw  the  plan  Prue  had  adopted.  The 
flocks  we  had  jumped  had  happened 
to  be  to  the  east  or  wTest  of  our  advance. 


LIKE  CLUB-SODA  BOTTLES  WITH   WINGS  ATTACHED 


them  down  with  Kildeer,  that  was  even 
more  hopeless,  for  Prunella  had  in- 
formed me  in  no  uncertain  tones  that 
we  were  going  to  photograph  in  the 
morning  when  the  light  was  good,  and 
that  I  must  leave  the  ten-gauge  in  the 
skiff  until  afternoon,  when  I  could  burn 
up  all  the  money  I  wanted. 

"We're  stung,"  I  commented.  "They 
get  up  when  we're  a  mile  off,  just  's  I 
said  they  would.  If  }rou'd  only  let  me 
put  the  decoys ?" 

Prunella's  glance  of  pitying  contempt 
was  more  eloquent  than  any  words. 

"See  that  corner  of  the  pond  there, 
showing  above  the  thatch?"  she  demand- 
ed. "Well,  you  make  a  circle  west  of 
it,  and  then  walk  towards  me  slowly. 
There  are  a  lot  of  birds  between  it  and 
where   wre    are   now,    I    think.     Hurry 


They  had  not  jumped  until  we  were 
upon  a  line  with  them,  or  in  most  cases 
a  little  to  windward  where  they  could 
get  our  scent.  The  gale  was  holding 
them  close ;  they  didn't  want  to  fly. 
Prunella  believed  that  they'd  lie  just  as 
close  if  wre  happened  to  come  directly 
upon  them,  instead  of  finding  them  off 
to  one  side,  as  we  had  happened  to  do. 
She  thought  we  could  work  right  up  on 
top  of  them  against  the  strong  gale  be- 
fore they  jumped. 

That  was  half  her  scheme.  The  other 
w^as  to  get  me  to  windward  so  that  the 
birds,  after  rising  into  the  wind  as  they 
always  do,  would  see  me ;  naturally  then 
turn  awTay  as  quickly  as  they  could  and 
swing  down  close  to  her.  It  wasn't  a 
bad  scheme,  I  thought,  if  it  worked. 

The  first  birds   got  up  as   I   started 
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down  wTind,  a  hundred  yards  distant, 
and  streamed  westward  far  out  of  range. 
I  could  see  Prue  crouching  along  with 
the  kodak.  She  was  picking  out  a  sort 
of  stratum  of  high  thatch  in  the  meadow, 
where  by  dropping  almost  flat  in  the 
water  and  mud  as  the  birds  rose  she  was 
well  concealed. 

Then  the  birds,  black  duck  and  mal- 
lard, began  going  up  into  the  air  to  lee- 
ward like  that  puffed  variety  of  cereal 
from  the  guns  once  advertised  in  the 
street-cars.  I'd  not  dreamed  there  were 
so  many  in  the  overflowed  meadow. 
They  popped  straight  up  into  the  air, 
for  the  twenty  yards  a  black  duck  al- 
ways climbs  and  then  flung  out  their 
breasts  at  me,  showed  momentarily  the 
light  color  under  their  wings  and,  turn- 
ing,   it  seemed,   almost  completely  over 
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backwards,  sagged  down  to  where  Pru- 
nella was  grovelling  in  the  mire. 

Once,  twice,  again,  I  saw  her  half 
rise,  shoot  hastily  with  the  kodak  and 
dodge  down  again.  And  I  imagined 
her  twisting  desperately  on  the  spool  for 
another  film.  "Cuss  it,"  I  thought.  "If 
I  only  had  the  big  camera!"  It  surely 
was  a  great  chance. 

The  birds,  attention  attracted  by  my 
advance,  did  not  see  her  hidden  in  the 
high  thatch,  and  they  rolled  in  gusts  and 
waves  right  down  over  her.  After- 
wards she  said  some  came  within  twenty 
feet  of  her  while  she  was  turning  a  new 
film  on  tHe  roll  and  couldn't  shoot. 

And  always  I  kept  moving  slowly 
down  towards  her  and  always  more  birds 
kept  getting  up.  I  guess  there  must 
have  been   nearly  five  hundred   in   that 
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quarter-mile  of  sunken  meadow  between 
us,  and  luckily  they  got  up  in  small 
flocks  instead  of  all  in  one  big  cloud, 
which  would  have  given  Prunella  but  a 
single  shot  at  them.  As  it  was,  she  got 
in  a  whole  roll  of  film  before  the  last 
bunch  was  slanting  back,  circling  out 
over  the  open  water  and  lighting  fairly 
in  the  center  of  Clam  Cove  or  battling 
in  shifting,  telescoping  strings  up  against 
the  thrust  of  the  nor'wester. 

I  can  tell  you,  I  didn't  take  the  opti- 
mistic view  of  it  then  that  I  do  now. 
All  I  could  imagine  was  Pruney  mak- 
ing ineffectual  stabs  in  the  air  with  the 
impotent  kodak  and  getting  at  most  a 
faint  streak  across  a  negative  so  far  off 
as  to  be  easily  mistaken  for  an  imper- 
fection in  the  film.  I  didn't  know  what 
stop    she    was    using,    what    speed    of 


shutter  or  wThether  she  was  remember- 
ing to  wind  the  films.  I  wished  I  was 
there  with  the  Graflex.  I  confounded 
my  folly  for  not  insisting  on  taking  it, 
and  if  not  on  using  it  myself  on  making 
Prunella  use  it;  I  did — well,  I  did  and 
thought  and  muttered  to  myself  every- 
thing that  a  mad,  disappointed  man  can 
mutter.  And  then  I  had  come  down 
to  where  Prunella  wallowed  in  the  mud 
and  water,  besmeared  but  radiant. 

"I  got  'em,"  she  cried,  waving  a 
muddy  hand  in  the  air  and  at  the  same 
time  brandishing  the  camera  recklessly 
with  the  other. 

"Look  out,"  I  warned,  "or  you'll  drop 
that  in  the  water  and  you  won't  have 
em. 

Ignoring  my  caution,  she  ran  on :  "I 
took  a  whole  roll;  sure  I  got  all  good 
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ones;  came  right  close;  never  so  excited 
in  my  life;  it  was  simply  splendid;  why, 
I  thought  I'd — die." 

"So  did  I,"  I  retorted,  "if  I'd  only 
had  that  Graf " 

But  with  an  angry  glance,  Prunella 
was  tramping  away  towards  the  east 
edge  of  the  cove,  where  we  had  seen  a 
sizable  bunch  of  ducks  alight.  She  crept 
through  the  thatch  to  within  thirty  yards 
of  them,  but  in  the  water  they  made  but 
a  small  showing  on  the  film,  and  after 
recovering  from  her  excitement  Prunella 
said  she  was  now  willing  that  I  try  op- 
erations with  the  Kildeer  and  offered  to 
help  me  put  out  the  decoys.  While  we 
were  getting  ready  I  questioned  her 
about  how  she  had  worked  the  camera — 
not  that  I  thought  it  wrould  make  any 
difference  in  the  result  of  the  efforts,  but 
merely  because  I  was  curious  to  know  if 
my  suspicions  were  correct. 

"Why,"  she  said  vaguely,  Why!" 
Then  she  picked  up  the  kodak  and 
looked.  The  shutter  was  set  at  1/200 
second,  the  stop  at  8.  So  far  so 
good — at  least  as  good  as  could  be  with 
such  an  inadequate  rig;  but  the  focus 
was  at  twenty-five  feet! 

"Did  you  change  it?"  I  demanded. 

"Why,  no,  I  don't  think  I  did.  I 
just  pointed  the  camera  the  way  the 
ducks  flew,  pressed  the  bulb " 

"Then,"  said  I  triumphantly,  "any- 
thing you  may  have  got  will  be  all  out  of 
focus.  Those  birds  didn't  come  just 
twenty-five  feet  away." 

For  a  moment  Prue  looked  jarred. 
Then: 

"Piffle !     You  wait,"  said  she. 

We  got  the  decoys  out,  hid  the  gun- 
ning skiff  under  the  edge  of  the  bank 
and  waited  for  the  birds  to  fly.  We 
waited  an  hcuir  before  a  thing  came  near 
us.  Then  a  small  bunch  of  broadbill, 
jumping  suddenly  around  a  short  point 
fifty  yards  to  the  west,  close  to  the  water, 
ran  into  our  stool  before  they  knew  it. 
Taken  by  surprise,  I  managed  to  snag 
one,  and   Prunella  got  off  a  shot  with 


her  kodak,  which  failed  to  pan  out,  and 
we  waited  again. 

Noon  came,  and  still  waiting,  we  ate 
a  cold  sandwich  in  the  skiff  rather  than 
gt)  out  to  the  Hop  Toad  and  desert  the 
stool.  It  was  well  into  the  afternoon 
before  the  flight  began,  and  then  we 
made  intimate  acquaintance  wTith  but 
little  of  it.  Once  two  wise  old  black 
ducks  of  the  red-leg  variety  swung  wide 
over  the  stool,  probably  scenting  us;  and 
as  they  turned  up  their  breasts  to  us  and 
towered  backward  I  filled  one  brown 
shirtfront  full  of  number  sixes,  and 
missed  the  second. 

With  the  sun  well  over  to  the  west  a 
half-dozen  little  knots  of  broadbill 
plunged  recklessly  into  our  stool  and  I 
took  a  modest  toll  with  Kildeer,  while 
Prunella  worked  faithfully  with  the  ko- 
dak, but  with  poor  success,  it  turned 
out  later.  The  broadbill,  smaller  birds, 
decoying  well  to  the  outside  in  most 
cases,  and  the  light  poor  made  hard  tar- 
gets for  the  kodak  lens,  and  while  one 
would  know  there  were  ducks  on  the 
negative  they  were  so  decidedly  in  min- 
iature and  lacking  in  detail  as  to  be 
practically  negligible  from  the  point  of 
view  of  success. 

And  then  while  we  strained  our  eyes 
in  the  light  which,  almost  unnoticed,  had 
been  growing  dimmer  and  dimmer,  the 
sun  sank  quickly  into  a  purple  cloud  on 
the  western  rim  of  the  world,  the  shad- 
ows stole  all  in  a  moment  out  from  the 
bank  into  our  stool  and  through  them, 
and  by  the  time  I  had  pushed  out  and 
gathered  the  last  decoy  it  was  nearly 
dark. 

"I  wTill  bet,"  yawned  Prunella 
through  the  lamplight  in  the  cabin  an 
hour  later,  "that  dress  of  mine  you  spent 
for  the  Graflex  that  I  have  your  best  ef- 
fort with  it  done  to  a  doughnut." 

"It's  a  bet,   it's  a  bet,   it's  a "  I 

began. 

But   Prunella  scowled   me   down. 

We  developed  her  films  next  day. 

I  paid. 
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HI 
ON  THE  NOISY  RIVER 


N  the  "  Log  "  I  find  this  marginal 
note :  "  Entry  made  Dog  River, 
4:30  a.m. — Raining — camp  asleep." 
The  impertinent  little  bell  in  my 
alarm  watch  had  just  been  ringing, 
•^  deep  down  beneath  folded  macki- 
naw  and  sweater  upon  which  reposed 
my  left  ear.  A  dismal,  gray  morning 
was  straggling  over  the  long  beach. 

That  saucy  little  bell  in  the  hunting 
watch  was  an  endless  source  of  delighted 
curiosity  to  the  Indians.  During  the 
first  three  days  in  camp  I  was  forced  to 
make  the  watch  perform  continually, 
and  their  stoicism  would  melt  into  per- 
fect paroxysms  of  giggles.  The  first 
time  the  alarm  went  ofT  in  my  pocket  it 
was  aboard  the  Collingwood,  bound  for 
Dog  River,  and  the  bewildered  expres- 
sions on  those  Indians'  faces,   trying  to 


locate  a  bell  ten  miles  from  the  nearest 
settlement,  were  highly  diverting.  When 
I  said  it  was  in  my  pocket,  Billy  said: 
"Permit  me  to  introduce  the  man  with 
the  musical  appendix." 

Rain  in  camp  is  seldom  cheering.  But 
in  camp  in  the  very  early  morning  it  is 
depressing.  I  pulled  on  my  boots  and 
peered  out  through  the  tent-flaps.  The 
Collingwoods  were  not  on  the  beach. 
Sleep  seemed  to  be  the  most  comfortable 
and  logical  course  under  the  circum- 
stances. I  hadn't  the  heart  to  disturb 
camp.  Beside  me  Jimmie's  bearded  face 
was  a  beguiling  picture  of  innocence.  It 
was  quite  clear  that  we  were  in  for  a 
northeaster  which  might  mean  dirty 
weather  for  three  interminable  days.  So 
I  reached  under  my  "pillow"  for  the 
"Log"  and  wrote  with  chilled  fingers  un- 
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til  Jean  Souliere's  crackling  fire  awak- 
ened Billy  and  a  well-aimed  boot  winged 
Jimmie  amidships. 

Bacon  and  flapjacks  are  beguiling, 
even  when  the  barometer  and  camp- 
enthusiasm  and  one's  vitality  are  low. 
Gill  had  just  remarked  deprecatingly: 
"Well,  if  nobody  else  really  wants  that 
flapjack "  when  we  heard  the  putt- 
putt  of  the  Collingwoods.  In  reporto- 
rial  days  I  once  wrote  a  column  inter- 
view with  Hon.  James  J.  Jeffries  (star- 
ring with  "The  Bon-Ton  Burlesquers" 
and  as  yet  unmenaced  by  the  Black 
Blight)  based  entirely  upon  the  motif 
"There  ain't  no  fascination  in  actin'  for 
me."  There  "ain't  no  fascination"  in 
breaking  camp  in  the  rain,  either. 

In  a  half  hour  we  were  stowed  away 
in  the  capacious  Collingwoods  and,  en- 
cased in  oilskins,  surmounted  the  duffle- 
loads  as  the  boats  wriggled  cautiously 
out  of  the  river-mouth. 

"Reddy"  Hamilton's  Collingwood,  in 
which  were  all  the  Indians  save  Jean 
Souliere,  and  most  of  the  commissary, 
soon  lagged  behind.  Then  it  stopped 
and  our  boat  put  back  to  stand-by  if 
necessary.     "Red"    informed    us,    quite 
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nonchalantly,  that  he  had  broken  his 
propeller-shaft  coming  up  the  shore. 
That  didn't  sound  reassuring.  A  broken 
shaft  on  Lake  Superior  is  not  a  source 
of  comfort  or  congratulation.  Resource- 
ful, though,  are  these  frontiersmen. 
"Red"  hit  the  ailing  shaft  a  couple  of 
whacks  with  a  hammer,  did  it  up  in 
fresh  splits,  poured  a  little  oil  on  it  and 
started  off  again,  hopefully  limping 
after  us. 

He  veiled,  "Go  ahead,  I'm  all  right!" 
and  we  foolishly  took  "Reddy's"  opti- 
mistic word  for  it.  That  was  the  begin- 
ning of  our  troubles.  Also  it  demon- 
strated once  again  the  error  and  peril  of 
dividing  your  party. 

In  Groten's  Collingwood  we  went 
ahead  and  reached  Michipicoten  Harbor, 
in  the  rain,  about  noon.  We  lunched 
at  "The  Inn,"  bought  bread,  lard,  corn- 
meal,  chocolate  and  other  things  to  fill  in 
chinks  in  the  commissary  and  waited  for 
"Reddy's"  boat.  We  wanted  to  get  an 
early  start  down  the  Superior  shore  for 
Noisy  River,  before  the  sea  might  rise 
or  fog-banks  blow  in  from  the  lake. 
And  still  we  waited.  Suspicions  of  the 
ailing  shaft  and  "Reddy's"  Christian- 
Science  treatment  thereof  began  to  grow 
black  and  ominous.  At  two  o'clock  we 
piled  everybody  and  everything  into 
Groten's  Collingwood  again  and  were 
just  starting  back  to  "Reddy's"  rescue, 
when  George  Andre  appeared  miracu- 
lously with  tidings  of  the  castaways. 

"  'Reddy's'  boat,  she  bust  for  good,  ' 
said  George,  "  'bout  Bear  River,  seven 
mile  up  shore." 

Cheering  intelligence  but  highly  con- 
firmatory. George  had  taken  one  of  the 
canoes  when  "Reddy"  had  pronounced 
the  shaft  beyond  human  aid  and  paddled 
five  miles  to  the  Indian  settlement. 
There  he  had  left  the  canoe  on  the  beach 
and  "beat  it"  over  the  two-mile  trail  to 
the  Harbor. 

The  party  was  divided.  We  saw  the 
beginnings  of  complications.  We  pon- 
dered. At  last  we  decided  to  load  every- 
body but  George  aboard  Groten's  boat 
and  go  back  and  get  "Reddy."  George 
was  to  go  back  over  the  trail,  get  the 
canoe  (which  we  had  to  have)  and  pad- 
dle out  to  meet  us  after  we  had  picked 
up  the  crippled  "Reddy"  and  were  com- 
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ing  back.  We  were  loaded  to  the 
guards,  too,  with  fresh  shipments  of  sup- 
plies for  the  headquarters-camp,  brought 
up  by  the  steamer  for  us.  Also  we  had 
to  tow  a  big  dory  for  the  reef-fishing. 
While  it  is  two  miles  by  trail  from  the 
Harbor  to  the  Indian  settlement  it  is 
better  than  three  by  water,  out  around 
the  rocky  promontory  Gros  Cap,  sur- 
mounted by  Michipicoten  lighthouse. 
It  is  about  a  triangular  course  that  we 
selected,   and   the   pursuit   race   was   on. 

As  soon  as  we  turned  the  point  and 
could  look  up  the  lakeshore  we  sighted 
"Reddy"  Hamilton  coming.  He  had  re- 
ported to  osteopathy  or  Sanatogen  and 
lo!  the  shaft  was  healed  again. 

"To  avoid  any  more  mistakes  with 
'Reddy'  and  his  boat,"  said  Billy,  "I'll 
get  aboard  and  start  down  the  shore  for 
Noisy  River  and  get  the  tents  up." 

"All  right,"  I  said,  "we'll  go  on  over 
to  the  settlement,  pick  up  George  and 
join  vou  at  Noisv  River  as  soon  as  we 
can."' 

That  mounded  logical  and  simple.  We 
didn't  know  the  Marathon  that  Fate 
had  in  store  for  us.  We  waved  Billy 
and  "Reddy"  au  revoir  and  putt-putted 
on  to  the  settlement  for  George.  George 
wasn't  at  the  settlement.  George's  ven- 
erable father,  chief  of  the  tribe,  had  seen 
"Reddy"  come  in  and  pick  up  the  canoe. 
So,  when  George  came  over  the  trail  to 
get  the  canoe  Andre  pere  had  sent  him 
back  over  the  trail  to  meet  us  at  the 
Harbor. 

Of  course  we  saw  the  probability  of 
still  another  faux  pas.  When  George 
got  back  to  the  Harbor  and  they  told 
him  that  we  had  gone  to  the  Setlement 
to  get  him  he'd  start  back  to  the  Settle- 
ment. Then  again  maybe  he  wouldn't. 
Should  we  stay  at  the  Settlement  or  go 
back  to  the  Harbor?  I  looked  Jean 
Souliere  in  the  eye  and  said  to  Jean: 

"You  go  back  over  the  trail  to  the 
Harbor,  find  George  Andre,  spring  upon 
him,  cripple  him  if  necessary,  and  sit 
upon  h*is  chest  until  we  get  there — do 
you  hear?"  Jean  sped  away  through 
the  woods. 

We  pushed  the  Collingwood  off  the 
beach  and  started  back  for  Michipicoten 
Harbor.  Just  as  we  turned  the  point — 
precisely  the  spot  where  we  had  met  the 
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SUPERIOR   COAST 

prodigal  "Reddy'' — we  encountered  a 
third  launch,  whose  existence  was  un- 
guessed.  To  be  sure  it  was  a  very  frail, 
dilapidated-looking  launch — but  it  was 
good  enough  to  float  George,  who  had 
boldly,  nay  desperately,  confiscated  it  and 
started  in  pursuit  of  us — not  by  land, 
but  by  water.  George  grinned  when 
we  came  alongside.  I'm  not  sure  what 
I  said  to  George,  but  I'm  confident  that 
it  wasn't  anything  wholly  harmonious 
with  the  piety  born  of  his  Jesuit  teach- 
ing.     So  George  climbed  into  our  boat. 

Then  we  had  to  go  back  to  the  Har- 
bor to  get  Jean.  Another  staggering 
possibility  —  hearing  that  George  had 
taken  to  the  water  to  apprehend  us,  Jean 
might  easily  and  not  very  illogically  rush 
back  over  the  trail  to  the  Settlement. 
Had  I  found,  upon  reaching  the  Harbor, 
that  Jean  had  done  that,  I  should  simply 
have  passed  Jean  up — left  him  to  be  an 
Indian  "Flying  Dutchman"  for  the  rest 
of  his  life  and  gone  cookless  to  Noisv 
River  in   disgust.      But  Jean  was  there. 

The  entire  population  of  Michipi- 
coten Harbor,  squaws,  pappooses,  Indian 
dogs  and  all  having  received  bulletins 
for   two   hours   of    the    stirring   pursuit 
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race,  were  down  on  the  pier  to  make 
pools  on  the  entrants  and  offer  hilarious 
comment. 

"Shall  I  get  in  now?"  asked  Jean  as 
we  landed. 

"If  you  don't  get  in,"  I  said  with  en- 
forced calmness,  "I'll  take  a  tent-pole 
and  beat  you  into  insensibility."  We 
actually  got  started  for  Noisy  River,  all 
the  renegades  and  vanishing  redskins 
aboard,    after    three    hours   of    the   best 


little  Vanderbilt  Cup  Race  the  North 
Shore  had  ever  witnessed.  As  Jimmy 
said,  "We  established  a  brand-new  'non- 
stop' record,  without  lifting  the  hood." 
As  we  swung  out  by  the  lighthouse — 
for  the  Nth  time  since  two  o'clock — Gill 
said  he  expected  to  hear  the  clerk-of- 
course  ring  a  gong  and  shout  "Last 
lap."  Then  the  fog-banks  began  march- 
ing in  from  Lake  Superior.  If  we 
hadn't  consumed   the  afternoon  chasing 
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lest  friends  and  relatives,  we'd  have 
missed  the  fog.  Now  we  were  in  for 
it.  It  isn't  exhilarating  nosing  through 
a  Lake  Superior  fog  in  an  open  launch, 
even  when  you  have  a  compass  and  know 
the  shore  and  have  laid  your  course  be- 
fore everything  is  blotted  out.  There's 
always  the  suspicion  that  the  compass 
may  be  influenced  by  the  battery-box  and 
you  are  standing  out  into  the  open  lake. 


It  got  thicker  than  pea-soup.  Jimmy 
swore  that  it  was  so  substantial  that  it 
kept  brushing  his  hat  off. 

Louis  Groten,  though,  proved  a  good 
fogger.  He  timed  the  speed  of  his  boat 
nicely.  When  he  calculated  that  we  had 
stuck  to  his  course  long  enough  he  put 
the  wheel  over  and  we  slid  up  on  a  rocky 
beach,  surrounded  by  tree-capped  cliffs 
curiously  bifurcated  by  wreaths  of   fog. 
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Noisy  River  came  brawling  down  the 
valley  there  and  Billy  was  already  put- 
ting up  the  tents.  There  really  wasn't 
much  room  for  the  tents.  The  ground 
was  an  interesting  mosaic  pattern  of 
rocks  about  twice  the  size  of  one's  head 
and  the  air  was  thoroughly  congested 
with'  mosquitoes.  I  don't  think  I  ever 
saw  so  many  rocks  or  so  many  mosqui- 
toes.    We  complimented  Billy  upon  his 


--and  somebody  put  an  oil-filled  lantern 
into  the  bread-tin  upside  down  and  a 
can  of  boot-dressing  broke  loose  among 
Jimmy's  blankets  and  Gill  stepped  on 
the  stem  of  my  pipe  and  Jean  Souliere 
thought  he  couldn't  find  any  more  con- 
densed   cream    and    the   tobacco,    sugar, 

flour   and  matches  were  wet — and 

At  that  point  somebody — very  faintly, 
to   be   sure — sensed    the   humor   of   our 
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daring  and  originality  in  selecting  such 
a  camping  site.  Coming  down  to  the 
beach  to  defend  his  judgment,  Billy  fell 
over  one  rock  and  carromed  off  a  slip- 
pery drift-log.  Then,  while  arguing 
eloquently  for  the  beauty  and  general 
charm  of  his  location,  he  nearly  beat  his 
brains  out  in  his  efforts  to  escape  being 
carried   off  in   bulk  by   the   mosquitoes. 

Finally  when  George,  even  the  sunny, 
equable,  stoical  George,  came  prancing 
out  of  the  woods,  flung  down  his  freshly 
cut  birch  tent-poles  and  said — well — 
something  that  we  were  surprised  and 
pained  to  hear  George  say — we  decided 
to  try  the  next  bay,  and  take  Billy  by 
force  if  need  be. 

That  wasn't  much  better.  The  mos- 
quitoes were  a  little  smaller  and  less 
muscular,  that's  about  all.  It  rained 
again — by  way  of  variety — and  Jimmy, 
with  his  pack  on  his  back,  fell  through 
a  pile  of  dripping  drift-logs  on  the  beach 


gloom  and  laughed.  It  wasn't  much  of 
a  laugh.  It  was  hard  to  say  just  how 
a  laugh  might  go  in  that  dripping  cedar 
grove  of  vociferous  woe.  But  it  sufficed. 
It  made  somebody  else  see  what  a  per- 
fectly side-splitting  group  of  self-ap- 
pointed martyrs  we  really  were — then 
somebody  else  giggled,  so  when  Tom 
Andre,  coming  over  the  driftwood  just 
then  with  a  preposterous  load  upon  his 
lean  Indian  back,  dove  in  among  us,  up- 
set two  of  us  and  skinned  his  own  nose, 
we  all  let  go  simultaneously  and  laughed 
until  our  sides  ached.  It  was  a  splen- 
did relaxation.  It  turned  the  tide  of 
adversity. 

It  is  amazing,  too,  how  a  foot  of  bal- 
sam boughs  on  a  tent-floor  can  trans- 
form a  perfect  glacial  morain  into  the 
snuggest,  cosiest  little  roost  in  the  world. 
And  then  a  snapping  fire  and  hot  soup 
and  Souliere's  fried  trout  and  the  splash- 
ing of  a  big  fish  rising  out  in  the  bay — 
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well,  they  all  help  a  lot.  But  most  of 
all  the  campfire.  A  well-built  fire  al- 
ways brings  out  the  stars,  and  wThen  the 
stars  are  out  everything  is  forgotten. 
Everything  is  ahead.  Plans  for  the  mor-, 
row  bud  and  blossom  luxuriantly  around 
the  campfire.  And  on  the  morrow  we 
mean  to  go  over  the  ridges  and  the 
ranges  and  look  closely  into  the  very  be- 
ginnings of  Noisy  River  and  its  family 
history. 

It  wasn't  much  after  daylight — and 
the  sun,  the  blessed  sun,  at  last — when 
Billy  yanked  my  foot.  The  Indians 
were  already  up.  Jean  was  building  the 
breakfast-fire  and  George,  Xavier  and 
Tom  w7ere  starting  over  the  half-mile 
portage  with  their  canoes  to  the  first 
lake. 

I  had  noticed  a  rapt  expression  on 
Billy's  face  the  night  before  wThen  he 
stood  in  the  firelight  and  looked  hun- 
grily at  some  very  likely  looking  rocks 
just  off  the  river-mouth.  Billy  already 
had  his  rod  strung  up.  I  dressed  quick- 
ly— meaning  that  I  put  on  my  boots, 
watch  and  eyeglasses — and  we  shoved 
off  in  the  dory — Lake  Superior  was  be- 
ginning to  ripple  in  a  light  morning 
breeze — perfect  conditions  for  reef-cast- 
ing— and  a  family  of  gulls  were  scream- 
ing hungrily  overhead.  We  tried  the 
swift  water  wdiere  the  Noisy  tumbles 
ecstatically  into  Superior  and  pulled  over 
to  the  rocks.  Then  a  thrilling  but  cu- 
rious thing  happened.  A  big  fish  rose 
so  close  to  the  boat  that  I  nearly  bumped 
him  on  the  nose  with  the  oar  as  I  finished 
a  stroke.  I  didn't  dare  put  the  oar  back 
into  the  water  to  swing  the  dory  around 
and  get  Billy  far  enough  away  to  cast. 
We  let  the  boat's  momentum  turn  the 
trick. 

Then  Billy  let  an  enticing  collection 
of  Silver  Doctor  and  Willie  H.  drop 
where  that  patriarchal  trout  had  been 
foraging  for  his  breakfast.  That  "club- 
breakfast"  appealed  to  him,  too.  He 
was  impatient  and  mad  clean  through. 
Evidently  the  wTaiter-service  has  been 
faulty  in  the  Noisy  River  country.  That 
trout  nailed  a  Willie  H.  going  up  and 
carried  it  with  him  wThile  he  did  a  showy 
somersault  twTo  feet  out  of  water.  Billie 
struck  him  with  a  convulsion  and  smoth- 
ered exclamation.    That  trout  must  have 


been  looking  for  years  for  somebody  to 
try  the  "turkey-trot"  writh  him.  He 
danced  all  around  the  boat  on  his  nose, 
dorsal  i\n  and  tail.  Jimmy,  on  shore, 
heard  our  applause  and  when  that  trout 
romped  into  the  "aviation  glide"  Jimmy 
put  out  to  us  in  the  extra  canoe  with  the 
landing-net.  In  twenty  minutes  wre 
were  breakfasting  on  this  finny  Mord- 
kin. 

Making  packs  and  curtailing  personal 
equipments  and  wardrobes  took  us  an 
hour.  We  left  Xavier  Andre  in  charge 
of  camp,  and  with  twTo  silk  tents  and 
supplies  for  three  days  we  followed 
George  over  the  portage  to  the  first  lake. 
Half  a  mile  from  Lake  Superior  Noisy 
River  is  scarcely  enough  of  a  river  to 
justify  the  name.  It  serves  only  to  link 
together  a  wonderfully  well-arranged 
chain  of  exquisite  lakelets. 

The  country  over  the  portage  is  so 
clear  and  parklike  and  the  lakes  them- 
selves are  so  well  cared  for  and  well 
groomed  and  wholly  exquisite  that  you 
keep  feeling  that  the  municipal  govern- 
ment has  an  unusually  capable  park 
commission.  Yet  we  were  traveling  the 
route  of  the  infrequent  Indian  trapper 
only.  We  did  that  first  portage  in 
twenty  minutes  through  groves  of  big 
cedars  and  Norway  pines.  Then  we 
paddled  around  the  corner  of  a  lake 
maybe  a  mile  long.  On  the  next  port- 
age, a  mile  and  a  half,  Jimmy  and  I 
"spelled"  each  other  with  our  common 
pack  of  blankets.  I  took  the  first  shift. 
Of  course,  I  had  no  way  of  foreseeing 
that  the  second  shift,  Jimmy's,  was  con- 
tinuously and  heart-breakingly  uphill. 
Billy  had  just  "spelled"  Gill,  too.  To 
shake  a  fifty-pound  pack  off  one's  back 
and  throw  the  tump-line  off  one's  steam- 
ing brow  give  one  a  lightness  of  foot, 
heart  and  spirit  that  is  almost  an  exhila- 
ration. Gill  and  I  frisked  along  ahead 
of  our  successors  in  the  beast-of-burden 
business  and  smoked  and  admired,  the 
wrild  beauty  of  the  country  and  discussed 
golf  and  geology  and  this  story  for 
Outing  and  the  bad  form  our  packers 
were  showing  and  the  simplicity  and 
ease  of  packing  when  one  shows  just  a 
little  intelligence  and  the  probability  of 
this  portage  being  four  miles  instead  of 
a  mile  and  a  half.     Jimmy  had  been  do- 
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ing  considerable  stumblings,  sliding  and 
puffing  for  a  hundred  yards.  Finally, 
he  got  the  toes  of  both  feet  underneath 
a  birch  log  and  deftly  put  his  head  with 
some  emphasis  into  the  small  of  Billy's 
pack.  While  we  were  sorting  him  out 
of  his  pack  he  asked  me  with  some  feel- 
ing what  the  blankety-blank  I  meant, 
anyway,  by  coming  on  a  trip  like  this 
with  galvanized  iron  blankets. 

"  hake  of  Many  Arms  " 

The  portage  suddenly  opened  upon  a 
sheen  of  sunlit  water.  We  called  it 
"The  Lake  of  Many  Arms."  Tom 
Andre  was  somewhere  back  on  the  trail. 
Billy  and  I  started  ahead  in  a  canoe. 
Somebody  had  painted  the  number  13 
on  the  bow  of  that  canoe.  Billy  noticed 
it  and  said :  "Here's  probably  where  we 
get  wet."  It  was  a  prophetic  "jinx." 
Within  ten  minutes  Billy  had  lost  his 
compass  overboard  and  I  had  broken  the 
tip  of  Billy's  two-ounce  Leonard,  lost  my 
collapsible  drinking-cup  and  discovered 
I  had  left  three  rolls  of  films  on  some 
portage  or  other.  When  the  rest  of  the 
flotilla  caught  up  with  us  a  loon  circled 
about  and  laughed  at  us  wildly  and 
coarsely  until  his  sides  must  have  ached. 
There  is  never  one  of  those  wilderness 
lakes,  lost  among  the  eternal  granite 
ranges  and  brooding  circle  of  silent  pines 
and  spruces  and  birch  without  the  loon 
to  stand  guard  over  the  unpolluted  places 
and  scoff  at  man's  puny  efforts  to  make 
them  his  own.  That  wild,  defiant  cry 
up  in  the  skies,  re-echoing  down  gorges 
and  silent  wooded  shores,  always  im- 
presses me  and  awes  me  as  the  voice  of 
the  very  spirit  of  these  wild  lakes,  the 
mocking  god  of  the  northern  wilder- 
ness. As  George  said:  "The  loon  she 
ain't  crazy — not  a  bit  of  it.  The  loon 
she  know  so  much  she  scare  me  some- 
times." 

A  wood  duck  and  her  fuzzy  little 
brood  of  six  swam  out  of  the  rushes 
ahead  of  us.  It  was  an  unexpected  and 
most  disconcerting  meeting  from  the 
wild  mother's  view-point.  We  chased, 
her  and  family  to  sound  her  stratagem. 
And  she  "made  good."  Quacking  stac- 
cato orders,  she  rushed  her  children  into 
a  reedv  bavou.     They  looked  like  tiny 


hydroplanes  in  a  shower  of  spray  as  the} 
scuttled  over  the  water.  She  hid  them 
in  the  reeds  and  then  deliberately  swam 
toward  us  with  that  world-old  trick  of 
the  distraught  mother-bird — the  broken 
wing — to  lead  us  away  from  the  spot 
where  were  hidden  her  heart's  treasures. 

We  saw  another  section  of  the  Noisy 
on  the  far  side  of  the  lake,  then  a  five- 
minute  portage  and  we  came  again  upon 
the  Noisy  in  its  wilful  wanderings.  An 
otter  was  fishing  there  and  in  the  river- 
aisle,  canopied  by  trees,  Billy  and  I 
snagged  enough  little  trout  for  dinner. 
It  was  snagging,  not  fishing.  The  little 
river  was  full  of  logs  and  stumps  and 
the  air  was  full  of  leafy  branches.  Cast- 
ing was  out  of  the  question.  We'd 
dangle  the  flies  and  leader  over  a  likely 
looking  hole  and  then  derrick  a  wrig- 
gling trout  into  the  canoe. 

Lake  Number  Three  was  merely  a 
huge  bed  of  rushes  with  scarcely  enough 
water  over  the  treacherous  silt  to  float 
the  canoes  and  give  the  myriad  polly- 
wogs  sea-room  to  dash  frantically  for 
cover.  Then  another  waterfall  of  the 
wandering  Noisy  River  and  here  Billy 
lured  a  few  more  unsophisticated  young 
trout  to  their  destruction.  We  portaged 
over  a  ridge  and  from  the  summit  looked 
far  up  the  last  lake  and  in  the  sunset  saw 
the  other  canoes  making  golden  sparkles 
in  a  sea  of  amethyst. 

We  called  that  "Lake  of  Islands"; 
rather,  we  took  the  Chippewa  name  for 
it.  In  the  matter  of  islands  that  lake 
is  brazenly  an  inebriate.  There  are  so 
many  islands  that  the  water  was  clearly 
a  mere  incident  or  an  afterthought. 
They  are  all  rocky  and  all  wooded  with 
singular  uniformity  and  symmetry.  Some 
are  four  or  five  acres  in  expanse.  Some 
would  make  exquisite  little  center- 
pieces for  a  dinner-table.  We  paddled 
through  the  labyrinth,  following  the  still 
prismatic  wake  of  the  other  canoes. 

George  was  staying  the  tents  with 
rocks  because  the  island  we  had  selected 
for  camp  was  itself  a  huge  boulder  with 
a  thicket  of  spruce  and  alder,  evidently 
for  scenic  purposes  purely.  We  needed 
no  boughs,  because  the  whole  island  was 
veneered  with  velvety  moss.  Two  water- 
falls, perhaps  each  ten  feet  in  height, 
were  in  sight  and  while  Jean's  culinary 
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department  was  giving  off  aromas  most 
intoxicating  we  investigated  those  water- 
falls and  brought  the  temptations  of  an 
effete  civilization  to  a  highly  apprecia- 
tive community  of  trout.  The  moon — 
the  same  cold,  silvery,  unimpassioned 
northern  moon — came  out.  We  fore- 
saw fair  weather  at  last  as  we  huddled 
around  the  campfire,  and  the  huddling 
was  good.  Adorning — or  marring — that 
very  conspicuous  little  island  we  did  feel 
a  good  deal  as  though  we  were  sleeping 
four  abreast  on  the  dinner-table. 

We  found  namaycush  deep  down  in 
that  wondrous  "Lake  of  Islands."  A 
heavy  weighted  spoon  brought  them  out 
of  their  shadowy  depths.  When  the 
three  canoes  in  battle-formation  were 
paddling  away  from  the  deserted  island 
next  morning  a  loon  suddenly  began 
shrieking  in  a  perfect  ecstasy  of  terror. 
We  soon  discovered  the  cause  of  her 
alarm — a  very  ridiculous  baby-loon  in 
the  water  ahead  of  us.  Jean  picked  him 
up  while  the  mother  distractedly  circled 
about.  Then  Jean  released  the  wild 
infant  and  he  entertained  us  with  some 
highly  diverting  diving.  First,  the  loon- 
let  dove  and  stayed  down  thirty  seconds. 
The  next  dive  was  good  for  perhaps  fif- 
teen seconds.  The  dives  kept  growing 
shorter  and  shorter  with  the  breath  of 
that  scared  youngster.  At  last  he  had 
just  h's  poor  little  head  under  the  water 
while  his  feet  and  tail  pointed  aloft,  an 
eloquent  symbol  of  false  security  and  de- 
liberate self-deception. 

We  "scorched"  down  the  Noisy  very 
much  as  we  had  "scorched"  down  the 
Dog.  To  be  sure,  no  impatient  Colling- 
wood  launches  were  waiting  for  us;  but 


the  necessity  for  immediate  embarkation 
was  even  more  pressing.  We  must 
make  Brule  Bay,  ten  miles  down  the 
Lake  Superior  shore,  the  very  next  day — 
because  the  steamer  was  to  bring  us  two 
more  tent-mates;  and  we  had  to  negoti- 
ate that  ten  miles  of  open  water  in  four 
canoes  and  a  rowing  dory.  Here  was 
a  perfect  day,  with  no  wind  or  sea  as 
yet.  We  might  wait  a  week  for  similar 
conditions.  At  least,  that's  what  we 
told  one  another  while  we  hurriedly 
broke  camp  at  the  mouth  of  the  Noisy 
and  loaded  canoes  and  dory  for  the  dash 
down  the  shore.  The  dory,  loaded  with 
most  of  the  outfit  and  manned  by  Gill, 
Jimmy  and  Xavier,  was  pretty  well 
down  in  the  water.  George,  Jean  and 
Tom  each  took  a  canoe.  Billy  and  I 
with  the  tents  and  rods  assigned  our- 
selves to  the  fourth  canoe — not  num- 
ber 13. 

There  was  a  hazy  look  on  the  western 
horizon  when  we  pushed  off. 

"Can  we  make  it,  George?"  I  asked. 

"I  guess  mebbee,"  said  George.  "We 
try." 

I  didn't  like  either  the  "guess"  or  the 
"mebbee."  In  a  Lake  Superior  proposi- 
tion you  either  make  it  or — well — you 
don't.  Trying  to  out-guess  Lake  Supe- 
rior is  about  the  sportiest  pastime  that 
the  most  reckless  ass  can  crave.  We 
must  have  looked  like  a  Chippewa  war- 
party  as  we  got  off  the  mark  five  abreast. 
The  first  point  stood  far  out  into  the 
lake,  five  miles  away.  It  is  good  we 
didn't  know  what  was  lying  in  ambush 
for  us  around  that  point.  Else,  un- 
doubtedly, we  shouldn't  have  been  in 
such  a  hurrv  to  reach  it. 


(To  be  continued) 
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I  HE  type  of  ice  yacht 
which  we  are  going  to  de- 
scribe in  this  article  has 
several  distinct  advantages 
for  all-around  use.  It  is 
exceedingly  simple  and  in- 
to build,  requires  relatively 
thin  ice  to  sail  upon  and  will  do  well 
with  a  crew  of  from  one  to  four,  de- 
pending upon  the  strength  of  the  wind. 
The  center  of  sail  effort  has  been 
brought  as  high  above  the  ice  as  is  con- 
sistent with  stability,  in  order  to  insure 
a  fair  rate  of  speed  in  light  wind,  which 
is  the  small  ice  yacht's  slow  point  of 
sailing. 

In  working  up  these  plans  and  speci- 
fications I  have  taken  for  granted  that 
you  are  residing  in  a  town  situated  on 
some  lake  or  river  that  produces  a  good 
crop  of  sailing  ice  each  winter;  also  that 
you  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
ordinary  carpenters'  tools.  Before  you 
contemplate  procuring  your  material  see 
that  every  tool  you  possess  is  in  good 
working  order  and  sharp  and  that  you 
have  access  to  the  necessary  implements 
to  resharpen  them.  This  is  the  first 
decisive  step  in  building  a  boat. 

It  will  be  presumed  that  your  town 
contains  the  ordinary  lumber  yard, 
blacksmith  shop  and  hardware  store. 
If  it  does  not  possess  a  furnace  where 
they  cast  soft  iron  there  probably  will  be 
one  not  far  away.  In  selecting  your 
lumber  get  only  that  of  the  first  qual- 
ity as  free  from  knots  and  checks  as 
possible  and  perfectly  seasoned.  This 
is  very  essential. 

Use  Swedish  iron  for  all  wrought- 
iron  work  in  preference  to  any  other, 
as  it  will  stand  a  sudden  strain  much 
better.     The  runner  shoes  can  be  made 


of  nothing  else  but  soft  cast  iron;  ordi- 
nary cast   iron  will   not  do. 

General  Structural  Features 

The  formation  of  the  hull  or  body 
of  an  ice  yacht  is  not  at  all  complicated. 
The  center  timber  or  backbone  extends 
full  length  of  the  hull.  To  this  is  at- 
tached the  cockpit  or  box  occupied  by 
the  steersman  and  passengers.  At  right 
angles  to  the  backbone  is  the  plank  to 
which  are  fastened  the  runners — known 
as  the  runner  plank.  This  plank  and 
the  backbone  are  fastened  together  with 
an  iron  band  called  a  saddle.  (See  un- 
der Ironwork.) 

Each  fore  runner  fits  between  two 
parallel,  elongated  oak  blocks  which  are 
fastened  to  the  runner  plank  at  right 
angles  to  it  and  on  the  under  side  a 
slight  distance  from  the  ends.  The  in- 
ner one  of  each  pair  of  these  oak  blocks 
or  chocks  is  braced  from  the  inside  by 
two  wooden  brackets.  The  forward 
runners  are  secured  to  the  chocks  by 
means  of  a  pivot-bolt,  which  allows  the 
runner  to  rock  in  passing  over  rough 
ice. 

At  the  extreme  after  end  of  the  cock- 
pit is  placed  the  rudder  post  with  the 
tiller  or  steering  bar  with  which  to 
guide  the  boat.  At  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  rudder  post  is  a  fork  in  which 
the  rudder  runner  is  installed.  This 
runner  also  rocks  on  a  bolt  at  right 
angles  with  the  runner  rudder,  as  do 
the  fore  runners. 

To  keep  the  runner  planks  always  at 
right  angles  with  the  backbone,  four 
guys  of  steel  rigging  are  used.  The  two 
runner  plank  forward  guys  extend  from 
the  extreme   forward  end  of   the  back- 
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bone  to  two  points  on  the  runner  plank 
on  opposite  sides  from  the  backbone  and 
equidistant  from  it.  At  each  of  these 
points  there  is  placed  a  straight  strip 
of  iron,  bored  with  suitable  holes  to 
receive  the  eyebolt  for  the  shrouds  or 
wire  stays  ■  to  support  the  mast.  ( See 
under  Ironwork.)  At  the  ends  of  this 
runner  plank  guy  strap  are  attached  the 
forward  and  aft  runner  plank  turn- 
buckles  into  which  are  spliced  the  for- 
ward and  aft  wire  guvs.  These  four 
guvs  extend  respectively  to  the  nose 
(forward  end)  and  heel  (aft  end)  of 
the  backbone,  there  ending  in  spliced 
loops  which  are  inserted,  two  over  the 
nose  and  two  over  the  heel,  the  ends 
of  the  backbone  having  previously  been 
brought  down  to  a  shoulder  to  receive 
them. 

The  bobstay  is  a  piece  of  wire  rig- 
ging, the  forward  end  spliced  into  itself 
to  form  a  loop  which  is  also  slipped  over 
the  shoulder  at  the  nose.  It  extends  un- 
der the  backbone  and  passes  under  the 
runner  plank  to  a  point  just  forward  of 
the  forward  end  of  the  steering  runner 
on  the  under  side  of  the  cockpit.  Here 
the  bobstay  is  secured  to  a  strip  of  iron 
called  the  bobstay  iron,  fastened  to  the 
hull  of  the  ice  yacht  by  lag  screws.  To 
this  iron  is  attached  a  turnbuckle,  and 
the  aft  end  of  the  bobstay  is  spliced 
around  a  thimble  on  the  latter.  At  des- 
ignated points  on  the  under  side  of  the 
backbone  are  located  two  struts  or 
spreaders.  With  the  wire  bobstay  pass- 
ing under  these  and  made  taut  by  means 
of  the  turnbuckle  there  is  formed  a  truss 
which  reinforces  the  strength  of  the 
backbone.  Plate  II  gives  you  a  general 
idea  of  the  hull.  In  the  lower  of  the 
two  drawings  the  runner  plank  guys 
are  shown  in  their  position  with  turn- 
buckles  attached. 

Rig 

The  sloop  rig  is  found  to  be  the 
most  satisfactory  and  practical  for  an 
ice  yacht.  This  rig  is  composed  of  two 
sails,  the  forward  one — called  the  jib — 
being  set  upon  the  forestay  and  the  after 
one — called  the  mainsail — set  upon  an 
upper  and  a  lower  yard,  called  the  gaff 
and  boom,  respectively,  and  having  the 


luff,  or  forward  side,  held  close  to  the 
mast  by  means  of  a  lacing  or  by  mast 
hoops. 

The  mast  itself  is  stepped  upon  a 
plate  having  an  upward  extension  which 
fits  into  a  groove  in  the  heel  of  the 
mast.  This  plate  is  fastened  upon  the 
upper  side  of  the  backbone  forward  of 
the  runner  plank.  On  the  after  side  of 
the  mast  at  a  suitable  distance  above 
the  backbone  is  attached  an  iron  fitting 
called  a  gooseneck,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  act  as  a  hinge  for  the  main  boom 
and  enable  it  to  swing  off  on  either  side 
of  the  fore  and  aft  center  line  of  the 
hull.  The  mast  is  supported  in  an  up- 
right position  by  three  wire  stays.  The 
one  on  the  right-hand  side  is  called  the 
starboard  shroud  and  that  on  the  left- 
hand  the  port  shroud,  while  the  for- 
ward one  is  known  as  the  jib  stay.  The 
two  shrouds  are  of  wrire  rope  and  have 
a  spliced  loop  passed  over  the  upper  end 
of  the  mast,  the  lower  end  of  each  passes 
through  the  eye  of  a  turnbuckle 
equipped  with  a  wire  thimble  and  fast- 
ened into  an  eyebolt  in  the  runner  plank. 
The  jib  stay  is  secured  at  the  masthead 
by  a  loop  which  is  slipped  over  the  mast- 
head. The  loop  in  the  lower  end  is  con- 
nected by  means  of  a  shackle  wTith  a 
U-iron  at  the  nose  of  the  backbone. 
The  purpose  of  this  fastening  is  to  al- 
low the  jib  stay  to  be  easily  disconnected 
when  the  ice  boat  is  dismantled  for  the 
summer. 

Passing  on  to  the  running  rigging, 
the  mainsail  is  raised  and  lowered  by 
means  of  two  ropes  called  the  throat 
and  peak  halyards.  The  gaff  is  fitted 
with  a  bridle,  that  is,  a  piece  of  pliable 
wire  rope  having  an  eye  spliced  in  each 
end  and  slipped  over  the  gaff,  one  loop 
of  the  bridle  remaining  at  the  center  of 
the  gaff,  and  the  other  one  fastened 
around  the  outer  extremity  of  the  spar. 
To  this  bridle  is  attached  the  peak  hal- 
yard bridle  block.  (See  Plate  VI,  No. 
10.)  One  end  of  the  peak  halyard  is 
spliced  into  the  becket  of  a  single  sheave 
brass  block  at  the  masthead,  whence 
it  leads  through  the  bridle  block  just 
mentioned,  thence  back  to  the.  masthead 
block  and  through  that  down  to  the 
deck. 

The  end  of  the  gaff  next  to  the  mast 
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is  fitted  with  a  crotch  of  two  pieces  of 
oak — known  as  the  gaff  jaws.  These 
straddle  the  mast  and  allow  the  gaff  to 
swing  as  required  without  its  inboard 
end  becoming  disengaged  from  the  mast. 
The  inner  end  of  the  gaff  is  hoisted  by 
means  of  the  throat  halyard,  which  is  a 
rope  passing  through  another  bronze 
block  on  the  after  side  of  the  mast  be- 
low the  peak  halyard  block,  and  secured 
to  the  gaff  near  the  throat.  For  addi- 
tional purchase  a  second  block  is  usu- 
ally employed  at  the  jaws,  the  halyard 
passing  through  it  and  back  to  a  becket 
in  the  throat  halyard  block  (Plate  VI, 
No.   10)  ;  or  double  sheave  blocks  may 


be  employed,  in  which  case  the  me- 
chanical advantages  of  the  purchase  will 
be  doubled. 

The  rope  which  raises  the  jib  is 
known  as  the  jib  halyard,  while  the  one 
which  holds  it  in  place  at  its  lower  in- 
ner corner  is  the  jib  sheet.  The  main 
sheet  is  the  rope  connecting  the  main 
boom  with  the  after  end  of  the  back- 
bone and  used  to  trim  the  mainsail  as 
required.  The  throat  halyard  block  is 
suspended  by  a  loop  of  pliable  wire 
termed  the  throat  becket.  This  becket 
passes  around  the  mast  and  is  prevented 
from  slipping  down  the  mast  by  a  shoul- 
der   cleat,    which    is   simply    a    piece    of 
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straight-grained  oak  five  inches  long  and 
one  inch  wide  and  five-eighths  inch 
thick,  the  lower  end  being  sunk  one- 
eighth  inch  deep  in  the  mast. 

There  are  also  two  of  these  cleats 
placed  at  the  masthead,  three  inches  be- 
low its  upper  end,  for  the  loops  of  the 
two  shrouds  and  the  jib  stay  to  rest 
upon.  (See  Plate  VI,  No.  10.)  They 
are  made  wedge  shape  on  the  contact 
side  only.  The  ones  at  the  masthead 
are  situated  on  the  right  and  left  sides 
of  the  mast. 

There  are  also  small  cleats  on  the 
lower  side  of  the  gaff  to  hold  the  ends 
of  the  bridle  in  their  proper  position. 

Backbone  or  Center  Timber 

Dimensions:  Length  over  all,  21 
feet;  width,  3^4  inches;  depth  at  nose, 
?>%.  inches;  at  center,  8^2  inches;  at 
heel,  5^4  inches.  The  backbone  is  ta- 
pered from  mast  to  nose  and  the  upper 
edges  are  rounded.  The  lower  side  is 
perfectly  straight  for  the  full  length. 
(See  Plate  II,  No.  3.) 

The  formation  of  the  nose  and  heel 
is  shown  on  Plate  VI,  Nos.  13  and  16. 
Only  straight-grained  wood  may  be 
used  and  it  should  be  as  free  from  knots 
as  possible,  with  the  heart  on  the  up- 
per side.  Material:  Basswood  or  but- 
ternut or,  if  these  cannot  be  obtained, 
ash,  spruce,  Washington  fir  or  well- 
seasoned  pine. 

Runner  Plank 

In  this  case  also  the  heart  of  the 
wood  should  be  on  the  upper  side  to 
increase  the  resiliency  of  the  plank, 
which  is  essential  in  passing  over  rough 
ice.  Dimensions:  Length,  12  feet  2 
inches;  thickness,  Zy2  inches  at  center, 
2l/z  inches  at  ends;  width,  11^2  inches 
at  center,  \0y2  inches  at  ends. 

Trim  down  the  upper  side  of  plank 
as  shown  on  Plate  II,  No.  5.  Start 
from  nothing  at  the  runner  chocks  and 
gradually  round  the  front  and  rear 
lower  edges.  (Plate  II,  No.  5.)  On 
Plate  II,  Nos.  4  and  5,  is  shown  where 
holes  are  to  be  bored  for  runner  chocks, 
shroud    eyebolts    and    a    saddle    which 
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holds  the  backbone  and  the  runner  plank 
together. 

Cockpit   or  Steering  Box 

Length  over  all,  15  feet;  width,  3 
feet  4  inches;  flooring  of  l/2 -inch  spruce 
8  inches  wide.  May  be  tongue  and 
groove  or  with  a  space  of  y2  inch  left 
between  planks.  Cockpit  to  have  a  bent 
rail  of  oak  l/2  inch  thick  and  5^4  inches 
deep.  On  the  inside  of  the  cockpit  rail, 
near  the  bottom,  nail  and  glue  a  strip 
of  oak  or  spruce  Y\  by  Y\  inch.  This 
will  act  as  a  sill  upon  which  the  outside 
edge  of  the  cockpit  floor  can  be  nailed. 
If  this  is  done  a  strip  of  wood  must  be 
fastened  under  the  backbone  where  it 
comes  in  contact  with  the  runner  plank 
to  make  the  center  and  outer  edges  of 
the  cockpit  floor  set  evenly  on  the  run- 
ner plank.  First  nail  your  cockpit  floor- 
ing onto  your  backbone,  giving  the  con- 
tact parts  a  coat  of  hot  glue.  Make  a 
one-curve  pattern  as  all  four  end  curves 
of  cockpit  are  the  same.  The  center 
part  is  straight.  Mark  and  saw  out  the 
flooring  to  shape  shown  on  Plate  II, 
No.  1.  Screw  on  one  end  of  cockpit 
rail,  bend  in  shape  around  flooring  and 
screw  the  other  end  in  shape.  Do  not 
forget  to  let  the  rail  protrude  Y<\  inch 
below  under  side  of  flooring  to  receive 
strip  which  acts  as  sill  for  the  flooring, 
and  which  is  fastened  to  the  lower  in- 
side edge  of  the  cockpit  rail.  (Plate  II, 
No.  2.) 

Insert  at  the  ends  of  the  rail  where 
they  come  in  contact  with  the  back- 
bone a  three-cornered  piece  of  wood  to 
prevent  dirt  and  snow  from  accumu- 
lating in  the  corners. 

Runners 

These  must  be  of  quartered  white 
oak.  The  shoes  of  soft  cast  iron  should 
have  a  cutting  edge  of  about  45  de- 
grees. Dimensions  of  fore  runners: 
Length  over  all,  4  feet;  depth,  6T/i 
inches,  including  wTooden  shoe;  wood, 
3^4  inches  high  at  center,  about  2l/& 
inches  wide;  shoe,  2l/2  inches  deep. 
(Plates  III  and  IV.) 

The  shoes  are  secured  to  the  runners 
with  four  machine  bolts  having  hexag- 


onal heads  with  the  exception  of  the 
center  bolt,  which  is  sunken  in  the  wood 
and  has  a  screw  head  made  by  filing 
the  hexagonal  head  round  and  sawing  a 
screw  slot  in  it.  After  this  is  screwed 
down  snug  it  should  be  capped  with  a 
wooden  plug  to  keep  out  water.  (Plate 
III  at  I,  and  Plate  IV  at  M.)  These 
plates  show  this  bolt  in  fore  runners, 
as  well  as  the  rudder  runner  midsec- 
tion. 

The  rudder  runner  is  2  feet  9  inches 
long  over  all;  wood,  3  inches  deep  and 
\Y\  inches  wide;  shoe,  2  inches  deep. 
The  runner  is  pierced  by  three  machine 
bolts,  two  with  hexagonal  heads  and 
one  with  screw  head  sunk  in  the  wood 
as  in  the  case  of  the  forward  runner. 
(Plate  III,  H,  and  Plate  IV,  M.)  The 
pivot  bolt  of  the  fore  runners  by  which 
the  runners  are  fastened  to  the  chocks 
are  five-eighths-inch  carriage  bolts — nut 
on  outside  of  the  chock — equipped  with 
a  cotter  pin  to  prevent  its  becoming 
loose.  In  Plate  III,  Draft  I,  a  brass 
plate  is  shown  sunk  flush  with  the  cheek 
of  the  runner  to  prevent  the  riding- 
bolt  from  chafing  the  wood  of  the  run- 
ner and  enlarging  the  hole.  These  are 
placed  on  both  sides  of  the  forerunners 
as  well  as  on  the  after  runner.  The 
center  of  the  riding  bolt  should  be  1 
foot  5*4  inches  forward  of  the  extreme 
aft  end  of  the  fore  runner  and  \\l/2 
inches  forward  of  the  after  end  in  the 
case  of  the  rudder  runner.  Place  wash- 
ers on  all  machine  bolts  holding  runner 
shoes  in  place. 

Chocks    or    Runner    Guides    and   Bolts 

The  chocks  are  four  in  number  and 
are  made  of  one-fourth-inch  white  oak. 
Only  the  best  will  do,  as  a  great  strain 
is  put  on  the  chocks  when  the  boat 
lifts  on  one  runner  in  a  strong  breeze. 
(Plate  III,  A,  B  and  C,  Plate  II,  Nos. 
4  and  5.  Dimensions:  Length,  1  foot 
6l/2  inches;  depth,  4  inches;  width,  \J/2 
inches. 

Chocks  are  sunk  in  runner  plank  one- 
fourth  inch  and  glued.  The  ends  are 
rounded  off  as  shown  in  Plate  III,  A. 
Each  chock  is  bolted  to  the  runner  plank 
with  two  carriage  bolts,  the  thread  of 
which  is  9/16  inch  diameter.     Each  of 
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the  inside  chocks  are  rein- 
forced by  two  oak  braces 
which  are  rabbeted  to  the  in- 
side of  the  chock  and  sunk 
one-fourth  inch  into  the  run- 
ner plank.  These  braces  are 
secured  with  glue  by  two  lag 
screws.  See  Plate  III,  B 
and  C. 

Steering  Gear 


Full  details  are  shown  in 
Plates  III  and  V,  the  rudder 
post  and  crotch  being  in  the 
latter.  The  post  is  \%  inches 
diameter  and  is  10  inches  long 
from  tip  of  thread.  Square 
head  for  tiller  1  1/16  inches 
on  the  side  and  1  inch  deep ; 
thread  for  cap  nut  Y\  inch  di- 
ameter. The  fork  is  made  of 
3/16-inch  diameter  iron,  \l/2 
inches  long  and  2>l/%  inches 
deep.  Inside  width  of  fork, 
2  13/16  inches.  The  shoul- 
der which  is  shown  above  the 
fork  in  Plate  V,  J  and  K,  is 
simply  an  1^-inch  diameter 
octagonal  iron  nut  with  the 
thread  filed  out.  It  is  welded 
in  place  along  the  upper  side 
of  the  fork. 

The  rudder  post  must  be 
finished  smooth  (either  turned 
or  filed)  and  fitted  snugly  in  the  holes 
bored  through  the  backbone.  There  are 
two  plates,  one  on  the  upper  and  one  on 
the  lower  side  of  the  backbone,  to  insure 
a  snug  fit.  The  formation  of  the  rud- 
der post  plates  is  shown  in  Plate  VI, 
Nos.  6  and  7. 

The  tiller  is  2  feet  6  inches  long  and 
has  a  diameter  of  y2  inch  at  handle, 
which  is  wound  with  34~mcn  braided 
cotton  rigging.  The  tiller  gradually 
increases  in  diameter  ending  in  a  square 
head,  inside  measurement  of  which  is 
1  1/16  inches  along  the  face.  Do  not 
taper  the  square  on  rudder  head  or 
tiller,  but  keep  them  straight. 

Tiller  is  shown  on  Plate  III  at  D 
and  E,  and  rudder  post  head  at  G.  A 
rubber  washer  may  be  slipped  on  the 
rudder  post  to  carry  the  weight  on 
the  backbone  and  to  serve  as  a  cushion. 


PLATE  V. 
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RUDDER-POST 

Ironwork 


DETAIL 


This  is  shown  in  detail  for  the  hull 
and  rigging  in  Plate  VI.  Numbers  8 
and  9  are  the  runner  plank  guy  strap  to 
which  fasten  the  turnbuckles  for  the 
runner  plank  guys.  This  is  a  strip  of 
iron  34  incn  thick,  1134  inches  long, 
1 34  inches  broad,  pierced  with  5  holes. 
The  plate  fits  on  the  under  side  of  the 
runner  plank  and  the  eye  bolt  which 
goes  through  the  center  hole  carries  the 
turnbuckle  for  the  shrouds.  It  is  /4 
inch  diameter. 

Detail  of  masthead  rigging  is  shown 
in    No.    10. 

Numbers  11  and  12  show  the  hand- 
rail of  oak  2]4  inches  by  1J4  inches.  It 
is  easier  as  a  rule  to  build  this  rail  up 
out  of  the  strip  and  three  blocks  than  to 
cut  it  from  a  single  piece  of  oak. 
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Number  13  shows  detail  of  head  rig- 
ging. The  collar  is  of  1/16  inch  iron, 
\%.  inches  deep  and  sunk  flush  with  the 
shoulder.  A  U-iron  5/16  inch  diam- 
eter is  riveted  to  the  plate  at  lower  side. 
(No.  15.) 

Numbers  16  to  20  represent  detail 
of  heel  of  backbone  with  plate  1/16  inch 
thick  and  1  inch  wide  sunk  flush,  to 
which  is  fastened  turnbuckle  for  tight- 
ening bobstay.  The  drawing  also  shows 
bull's-eye   for   main   sheet. 

Numbers  24  and  25  show  saddle  iron 
which  secures  backbone  to  runner 
plank  as  described  above.  It  is  V\  inch 
wide  and  l/g  inch  thick.  A  simple  form 
of  saddle  is  to  take  a  3%-inch  iron  bar 
and  bend  to  shape  of  backbone.  Thread 
for  nuts  before  bending. 

Rigging  Specifications 

All  standing  rigging,  except  the  bob- 
stay,  is  j^-inch  diameter  galvanized 
steel  yacht  rigging,  having  six  strands 
and  a  hemp  center,  seven  wires  to  the 
strand.  Approximate  breaking  strain, 
three  tons.  This  gang  of  rigging  com- 
prises the  four  runner  guys  forward 
and  aft,  two  shrouds  and  the  jibstay. 
For  the  bobstay  use  cast  steel  wire  rig- 
ging of  5/16-inch  diameter.  Peak  hal- 
yard bridle  and  becket  for  throat  hal- 
yard, 5/16  inch  diameter  steel  yacht 
rigging  having  six  strands  and  hemp 
center,  each  strand  containing  12  wires 
with  hemp  core. 

Hemp  is  best  for  all  running  rigging. 
For  the  halyards  use  ^-inch  diameter 
12-thread  manila  3-strand  bolt-rope,  21 
feet  to  the  pound.  Jibsheet  5/16-inch 
diameter  4-strand  manila,  33  feet  to  the 
pound.  Main  sheet,  7/16-inch  4-strand 
manila,   17  feet  to  the  pound. 

Blocks,     Turnbuckles,     Bull's-eyes     and 
Cleats 

The  running  rigging-  demands  5 
bronze  blocks  having  a  sheave  to  take 
3/£-inch  diameter  rope.  Peak  halyard 
blocks:  one  block  with  bridle  attach- 
ment, one  block  with  becket  and 
an  eye  to  take  a  shackle.  Throat 
halyard  blocks:  one  block  with  becket 
and  eye,  one  block  with  shackle.     There 


are  five  turnbackles,  four  galvanized 
wrought-iron  turnbuckles  with  cotter 
pins,  eye  and  shackle,  diameter  of  screw 
34  inch ;  breaking  strain,  3  tons.  These 
are  fastened  to  the  runner  plank  strap 
and  are  used  to  tighten  up  the  wire  run- 
ner guys. 

One  turnbuckle  same  style  as  above 
for  the  bobstay.  There  is  no  shackle 
for  the  jibstay  as  it  is  fastened  to  the 
U  iron  at  the  nose  of  the  backbone. 

Under  no  circumstances  use  a  turn- 
buckle which  is  not  fitted  with  cotter 
pins   or    check    nuts. 

Four  bull's-eyes,  )4-inch  inside  diam- 
eter, for  the  mainsheet,  two  bull's-eyes, 
3/<$-inch    inside    diameter,    for    jibsheets. 

The  cleats  are  five  in  number.  The 
cleats  for  the  halyards  may  be  most  con- 
veniently located  on  the  backbone — the 
peak  and  jib  halyard  cleats  on  one  side, 
and  the  throat  halyard  cleat  on  the 
other.  The  cleats  for  the  sheets  should 
be  placed  farther  aft  where  they  can 
be  reached  by  the  helmsman.  Four  and 
one-half  inches  overall  is  the  most  suit- 
able size  for  cleats.  Use  the  boat  cleat 
pattern  if  you  buy  galvanized  iron 
cleats.  They  can  be  easily  made,  how- 
ever, of  oak,  maple,  or  hickory. 

Sails 

When  you  write  to  the  sailmaker 
send  him  an  exact  copy  of  the  drawing 
shown  on  Plate  VII.  State  that  the 
sail  is  to  be  cross-cut  of  a  fair  quality 
of  7-ounce  duck.  The  mainsail  should 
have  one  row  of  reef  points  and  the  jib 
must  be  equipped  with  snap  hooks  to 
take  the  Y^-'mch.  diameter  jibstay.  The 
leach  of  both  jib  and  mainsail  should 
have  a  draw  cord,  but  not  be  roped 
in  with  a  bolt  rope.  Dimensions  as 
follows:  Mainsail:  hoist,  11  feet  6 
inches;  boom,  13  feet  7  inches;  leach, 
20  feet  9  inches;  gaff,  8  feet  6  inches. 
Diagonal  from  jaws  of  gaff  to  clew  of 
mainsail,  16  feet  8  inches;  gaff  to  have 
a  peak  of  65  degrees.  Jib:  head,  11 
feet  9  inches;  foot,  5  feet  6  inches; 
leach,   10  feet. 

Rigging  Details 

Spliced  loops  are  required  for  shrouds 
and  jibstay  at  masthead,  and  for  eyes  in 
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turnbuckles,    which    are    equipped    with 
54-inch  thimbles.     The  same  for  runner 
plank   guys,   all   of   which   terminate   in 
loops — one  end  passing  over  the  nose  or 
heel  of  backbone  and   the  other  riding 
on   thimble   in   turnbuckle.     All   splices 
to  be  covered  with  electric  tape  served 
with   cord   and   painted   white,   loop   to 
remain  bare.     If  you  cannot 
get   the   wire   splicing   done, 
the  loops  can  be  secured  by 
winding  the  two  parts  with 
copper    wire    and    soldering, 
though    this   does   not    make 
nearly  as  neat,  or  as  strong, 
a    job.     It    is    much    better 
that    the     loops     should     be 
spliced. 

The  bull's-eyes  through 
which  the  main  and  jib 
sheets  run  may  be  lashed  in 
place  with  marlin  or  secured 
by  beckets.  Wooden  mast 
hoops  are  preferred,  though 
iron  ones  may  be  used. 

For  details  of  runner  shoes  see  Plate 
IV  and  Plate  III,  I.  The  pattern  must 
be  followed  exactly,  as  there  is  a  fore 
and  aft  downward  curve  J/$  inch 
deep  directly  under  the  riding  bolt. 
This  rocker  enables  the  boat  to  turn 
without  chewing  up  the  ice,  and  is  es- 
sential.    Very  soft  cast-iron  is  the  only 

DSH 


PLATE  IV.      SECTION  OF  RUNNERS 
STEERING   RUNNER   AT   LEFT 


PLATE  VII.      SAIL    PLAN 

sort    which    will    do,    as    noted    above. 
When  you  get  your  shoes  from  the  foun- 
dry smooth  them  up  with  a  coarse  file, 
finish  with  a  fine  one  and   then  polish 
with  emery  cloth  wrapped  over  a  smooth 
piece  of  flat  iron.     A  good  scheme  is  to 
have    the   wooden   part   of    the    runners 
and  chocks  cut  out  by  a  steam  band-saw 
as  it  will  save  much  labor. 
When    the    boat    is    fin- 
ished   do    not    hesitate    to 
use  sandpaper.  A  good  fin- 
ish  is   a  coat  of  filler   fol- 
lowed   by    a   coat   of   spar 
varnish,     using     mahogany 
stain    for   the   cockpit    rail. 
Use  only  spar  varnish   for 
the  spars.     A  first  coat  of 
light  lead-colored  paint  and 
a    second    of     claret     color 
make  a  durable  coating  for 
the    hull.      All      ironwork 
should  receive  two  coats  of 
silver-bronze  powder  mixed 
with  banana  oil. 

It  is  an  excellent  idea  to 
keep  the  ice  boat  supported 
by  sawhorses,  raised  above 
the  ice  at  night,  as  a  boat 
left  on  the  ice  will  sink 
its   runners   and   necessitate 
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a  great  deal  of  labor  in  working  them 
free  next  day  before  one  can  get 
under  way.  It  is  also  a  good  idea  to  re- 
move the  steering  rudder  to  prevent  un- 
authorized use  of  the  boat. 

Estimate  of  cost  of  ice  boat  follows: 

Holts     $2.00 

Rigging    16.00 

Wood     20.00 

Sails    15.00 

Ironwork    15.00 

Paint    2.00 

Total    $70.00 

Spars 

The  spars  in  the  case  of  this  iceboat 
are  solid.  Only  clear,  straight-grained 
spruce  should  be  used.  The  mast  may 
be  obtained  either  from  a  stick  or  from 
a  joist.  The  boom  and  gaff  and  jib- 
boom  must  be  made  of  spruce  joist, 
free  from  knots. 


The  dimensions  of  mast:  Length,  17 
feet  6  inches;  diameter  at  head,  2>l/2 
inches;  at  center,  \l/2  inches;  at  heel,  3 
inches.  Boom:  Length,  14  feet  2  in- 
ches; diameter,  3^4  inches  at  center, 
2)4  inches  at  ends.  Gaff:  length,  10 
feet;  diameter,  3J/2  inches;  2l/2  inches 
at  ends.  Jibboom:  Length,  5  feet  10 
inches;  1^4  inches  at  center  and  \l/\ 
inches  at  ends. 

The  mast  is  fitted  with  an  iron  collar 
at  head  1  inch  wide  by  1/16  inch 
thick,  having  a  U  iron  of  5/16  inch 
diameter  riveted  into  it.  Plate  VI, 
No.  10.  Other  mast  fittings  (shoulder 
cleats  and  gooseneck)  described  above. 
At  the  extreme  lower  end  of  mast  is 
an  iron  collar  \y2xJ/$  inches.  A  slot 
is  cut  in  heel  of  mast  to  receive  the 
mast  step,  which  is  shown  in  detail  on 
Plate  VI,  Nos.  21,  22  and  23.  At 
outer  extremities  of  boom,  gaff  and  jib- 
boom  fit  a  U  iron  to  act  as  a  point  of  at- 
tachment for  the  sheets. 
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An  interesting  description  of  the  typi- 
cal "flyer  of  the  Hudson"  of  half  a  cen- 
tury ago  is  given  by  Mr.  Archibald  Rog- 
ers in  a  paper  read  before  The  Engineer- 
ing Congress  of  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition  of  1893,  from  which  we  quote 
the  following: 

"The  early  yachts  of  the  Hudson 
were  constructed  a  good  deal  on  the 
lumber-box  order.  They  were  heavy, 
hard-riding,  and  hard-headed,  too,  gen- 
erally jib  and  mainsail  in  rig,  the  mast 
set  up  over  the  runner-plank,  and  not 
some  distance  ahead,  as  prevails  at  pres- 
ent. They  had  short  gaffs,  long  booms, 
moderate  hoist,  and  big  jibs.  This  step- 
ping of  the  mast  over  the  runner-plank 
gave  the  boats  a  bad  balance — that  is, 
it  brought  the  center  of  effort  too  far 
aft  and  also  the  weights;  consequently 
the  tendency  in  beating  to  windward 
was  to  luff,  and  this  had  to  be  avoided 
by  keeping  the  boat's  head  off,  and  the 
weight  of  the  mast  being  too  far  aft  also 
brought  additional  pressure  on  the  rud- 
der. All  this  unnecessarv  friction  caused 


a  proportionate  loss  in  speed,  especially 
to  windward. 

"This  type  of  yacht  reached  its  great- 
est development  in  the  Icicle,  the  largest 
ice-yacht  ever  constructed.  She  was 
built  in  1869,  and  was  improved  and 
enlarged  until  she  measured  68  feet  n 
inches  long,  with  sail-driving  area  of 
1070  square  feet.  She  was  unquestion- 
ably the  fastest  in  1879  of  any  of  the 
yachts  on  the  river.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  an  improved  type  of  rig 
and  construction  made  its  appearance, 
and  this  was  accomplished  by  stepping 
the  mast  about  three  and  a  half  feet  fur- 
ther forward  or  ahead  of  the  runner- 
plank.  This  necessitated  shortening  the 
jib,  making  it  more  of  a  balance  sail 
than  before.  Main  booms,  too,  were 
cut  off  and  gaffs  lengthened,  bringing 
the  sail  more  inboard,  and  thus  placing 
the  center  of  effort  in  a  much  more 
proper  relation  to  the  center  of  resist- 
ance. Side  rails  and  cockpits  gave  way 
to  wire  guys  with  adjustable  turn- 
buckles,  and  small  elliptical  boxes  for 
the  helmsmen." 


FIRST  STEPS  IN  BOXING 

By  D.  C.  HUTCHISON 

Illustrated  with   Diagrams 

PART    II* 


\HE  position  of  the  boxer, 
on  guard  with  extended 
left,  makes  that  hand  the 
skirmisher,  as  it  were, 
who  feels  out  the  strength 
and  weakness  of  the  en- 
emy and  opens  the  way  for  the  heavy 
artillery,  the  right.  The  straight  left 
or  jab  is  a  difficult  punch  to  block  when 
delivered  with  great  speed,  and  when 
once  landed  is  sufficiently  disconcerting 
to  leave  its  victim  open  to  another  blow. 
For  the  undeviating  rule  of  the  boxer 
is:  whenever  you  land  a  punch  follow 
with  another,  and  when  you  avoid  one, 
counter. 

The  jab  is  often  followed  up  by  a 
right  hook  to  the  jaw.  Look  carefully 
at  the  positions  of  the  two  boxers  as  il- 
lustrated in  Fig.  2.  The  man  on  the 
right,  confused  for  the  moment  by  the 
jab  to  the  face,  is  a  ready  victim  for  the 
right  hook  which  will  follow  in  an  in- 
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stant.  Now  look  at  Fig.  3.  The  jab 
blocked,  the  man  on  the  right  is  alert 
and  watchful,  and  the  chances  are  hi? 
own  left  will  be  quicker  than  the  other's, 
right.  He  will  probably  jab,  or  he  may 
jolt  his  right  to  his  opponent's  jaw  al- 
most in  one  movement  with  that  which 
blocks  the  jab. 

The  beginner  must  practice  the  double 
movement  mentioned  above.  Block  the 
straight  left  as  shown  in  Fig.  2 ;  then 
with  as  little  pause  as  possible  hook  to 
the  jaw.  The  other  man  may  keep  his 
right  guard  up,  thus  intercepting  the 
hook.  (See  Fig.  10.)  Another  method 
of  dealing  with  the  jab  is  shown  in  Fig. 
11.  As  the  left  shoots  out  it  is  caught 
on  the  defender's  upward  turned  left 
palm  or  wrist  and  thrown  sharply  up, 
this  exposing  the  jabber's  body  to  a 
right  counter.  This  block  and  counter 
will  require  a  good  deal  of  practice  be- 
fore they  can  be  worked  simultaneously, 
which  they  should  be  in  order  to  be 
effective.    There  are  several  other  meth- 


Fig.  2— The  straight  left. 


Fig.  3 — Blocking  a  straight  left. 
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Fig.    5 — The   left  uppercut. 


hook  to  bodv. 


ods  of  blocking  a  left  jab,  all  of  them 
requiring  great  speed  and  accuracy,  con- 
sequently much  practice.  One  of  these 
is  illustrated  in  Fig.  12.  The  man  on 
the  defensive  moves  his  head  to  the  right 
and,  at  the  same  time,  slaps  the  jabber's 
left  sharply  inward  with  his  right  palm 
or  wrist.  This  leaves  the  defender  in 
a  position  to  counter  with  left  to  body 
or  chin. 

Better  than  such  intricacies  is  the  de- 
vice of  slipping  the  head  to  right  or  left, 
allowing  the  punch  to  pass  over  the 
shoulder.  This  has  the  advantage  of 
leaving  both  hands  free  to  counter.  (See 
Figs.  7  and  9.)  The  jab,  and  all  other 
blows,  can  be  avoided  by  drawing  back, 
and  countered  by  stepping  in  with  a  re- 
turn jab  before  the  other  man  recovers 
his  balance. 

Fig.  5  will  show  that  a  left  upper  cut 


may  also  be  followed  up  by  a  right  hook 
to  jaw  or  body.  Fig.  13  illustrates  a 
block  for  the  left  upper  cut  which 
leaves  the  right  free  to  counter.  The 
blow  may  be  checked  either  with  the 
palm  or  forearm.  This  block  may  like- 
wise be  used  to  stop  a  left  hook  to  the 
body.  It  will  be  noticed  that  what  we 
have  called  the  left  upper  cut  and  left 
hook  to  body  are  practically  the  same 
blow,  directed  at  different  points.  In 
blocking  an  upward  hook  in  this  way 
the  palm  or  fleshy  part  of  the  forearm 
is  turned  down — held  stiff — and  as  it 
meets  the  blow  it  should  be  jerked 
strongly  downward,  otherwise  the  force 
of  the  hook  will  break  through  the 
guard. 

The  right  hand  may  be  used  in  the 
same  manner  to  block  a  left  upper  cut, 
as  is  shown  in  Fig.   14.     This  diagram, 


Fig.   9 — The  right-hand  hook  to  jaw,  the  right 
cross-counter. 


Fig.  10 — Blocking  a  right  hook  to  jaw. 
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Fig.    11 — Block  and   counter   for   left   jab. 

Fig.  14,  shows  an  excellent  double  move- 
ment for  the  learner  to  practice.  Let  one 
man  lead  a  left  upper  cut  for  the  chin  at 
the  same  instant  as  his  partner  leads  a 
left  hook  for  the  stomach.  Then  let 
both  block  simultaneously  with  the  right. 
Alternate,  letting  the  second  man  lead 
for  the  chin,  while  the  first  leads  for 
the  stomach,  and  so  on.  Another  method 
of  blocking  the  left  hook  to  body  is 
shown  in  Fig.  15,  where  the  left  fore- 
arm is  placed  across  the  stomach,  leav- 
ing the  right  free  to  counter.  The  de- 
fender's left  shoulder  must  be  kept  high 
to  protect  his  jaw  in  case  his  antagonist 
follows  up  his  left  to  the  body  with  a 
right  to  the  jaw.  With  accurate  timing 
these  hooks  (upper  cut  and  left  to  body) 
may  be  avoided  by  side-stepping  to  the 
right,  and  countered  with  a  return  left 
hook  or  upper  cut. 

The  right-hand  cross  counter,  Fig.  9, 
is  a  right  hook  to  the  jaw.  The  name, 
right-hand  cross  counter,  is  also  given 
to  a  right-hand  swing  when  it  is  deliv- 
ered to  the  jaw  over  or  across  a  rival's 
extended  left.  A  swing  differs  from  a 
hook  in  that  the  arm  is  straighter  in  the 


former,  consequently  the  blow  travels 
farther  than  the  hook,  and  has  more  lev- 
erage. It  may  be  added  that  it  is  usu- 
ally slower.  The  swing  belongs  more 
truly  to  the  fighter's  repertoire  than  to 
that  of  the  boxer.  The  block  shown  in 
Fig.  10  is  equally  effective  for  a  hook 
or  a  swing.  By  studying  the  diagram, 
Fig.  10,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  natural 
punch  to  follow  up  a  right  hook  when 
blocked  in  this  way  is  a  left  to  the  jaw. 
The  natural  thing  for  the  man  blocking 
to  do  next  is  to  hook  his  left  to  the  body. 

Neither  man  is  in  a  position  to  block 
a  counter,  and  it  is  a  question  of  whose 
punch  will  land  first.  This  method  of 
blocking  a  right  hook  or  swing  has  the 
disadvantage  of  leaving  the  face  or  right 
jaw  exposed  to  a  jab  or  a  left  hook  if  the 
right  was  only  a  feint. 

Fig.  16  shows  a  right  hook  for 
jaw,  blocked  by  the  left  forearm, 
blocking  a  right  hook  or  a  swing  in  this 
way  the  forearm  must  be  kept  stiff,  and 
pushed  strongly  outward  to  break  the 
force  of  the  blow. 

Fig.  17  shows  how  a  right  swing  may 
be  stopped  before  it  is  well  started.  As 
your  opponent's  right  starts,  thrust  out 
your  left  with  palm  forward,  striking 
his  arm  below  the  shoulder.  This  is 
effective  when  it  can  be  worked,  as  it 
not  only  checks  the  swing,  but  keeps 
your  opponent  at  such  a  distance  that  he 
can't  reach  you  until  you  bend  your 
arm,  and,  the  advantage  being  with  you, 
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Fig.   12 — A  guard  for  the  left  jab. 


Fig.  IS — A  block  for  left  uppercut  permitting  right 
counter  to  jaw. 

you  may  beat  him  to  the  punch  with 
your  right. 

A  way  often  employed  to  avoid  a  right 
swing  for  the  jaw  without  blocking  is 
to  duck.  This,  if  carried  out  success- 
fully, throws  an  opponent  off  his  bal- 
ance, and  leaves  him  at  a  disadvantage; 
but  the  risk  of  ducking  into  an  upper 
cut  is  so  great  that  some  good  instructors 
lay  down  the  rule:  never  duck.  If 
there  is  any  time  when  ducking  is  advis- 
able, it  is  with  a  ponderous  swinger,  one 
who  keeps  his  elbows  high,  and  whose 
swings  travel  horizontally. 

It  is  safe  enough  to  duck  a  genuine 
left  swing;  that  is,  a  swing  that  travels 


Fig.    14 — Left    hooks    blocked    simultaneously. 

all  the  way,  that  is  not  a  feint.  Duck 
to  your  right,  countering  with  a  left  to 
the  body.  An  effective  maneuver,  one 
requiring  very  accurate  timing,  is  to  step 
in  as  the  swing  comes  and  allow  it  to 
go  around  your  neck.  You  can  often 
land  a  stiff  upper  cut  to  your  antago- 
nist's jaw  at  the  same  time.  (See  Fig. 
18.)  A  well-timed,  well-directed  jab 
will  generally  stop  a  swing  or  spoil  its 
effectiveness. 

The  necessity  of  perfect  timing  has 
been  mentioned  as  essential  to  the  boxer. 
Together  with  sure  judgment  of  time 
must  go  accurate  judgment  of  distance. 
Boxing  in  this  respect  is  on  a  par  with 


Fig.  15 — Blocking  left  hook  to  body  with  left  fore- 
arm across   stomach. 


Fig.    16 — Block   for   right   hook   to   jaw. 


Fig.    17 — Guard    for   right   swing. 

any  other  game  requiring  a  high  degree 
of  skill.  The  batter  who  strikes  at  a 
pitched  ball  a  fraction  of  a  second  too 
soon,  or  too  late,  the  sportsman  who 
fires  at  a  flying  bird  without  making 
sufficient  allowance  for  its  distance  and 
the  rapidity  of  its  flight,  are  no  worse 
than  the  boxer  who  raises  his  guard  too 
late,  or  who  directs  a  punch  at  the  jaw 
and  lands  it  on  the  ear,  or  cuts  the  air 
with  it. 

The  learner  should  bend  his  every 
effort  to  the  perfection  of  his  judgment 
of  distance  and  time,  for  therein,  above 
all  else,  lies  the  distinction  between  the 
expert  and  the  novice.  Besides  boxing 
itself,  which  is  the  best  of  training  for 
speed  and  sureness  of  hand  and  eye, 
punching  the  pneumatic  bag,  and  the 
game  of  handball,  are  excellent. 

Good  judgment  of  time  and  distance 
partly  constitute  what  is  called  good 
headwork  in  the  ring.  But  good  head- 
work  embraces  much   more   than   these. 


Fig.    18 — Stepping  inside   of   a   right   hook,  and 
countering  with  uppercut. 

Following  out  the  simile  used  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  article,  if  the  left  hand 
may  be  likened  to  the  skirmishing  line, 
and  the  right  to  the  artillery,  the  head 
may  be  regarded  as  the  general,  who  su- 
pervises and  directs  both. 

The  intelligent  boxer  fights  no  two 
men  alike.  He  notes  the  temperament, 
the  build,  the  posture,  the  style  of  his 
antagonist,  and  directs  his  battle  accord- 
ingly. He  will  conceal  his  ultimate  de- 
signs with  false  attacks;  he  will  ascer- 
tain wherein  lies  the  greatest  danger 
from  his  rival,  and  where  he  is  most 
vulnerable ;  he  will  endeavor  to  out- 
guess and  outmaneuver  him,  and  will 
often  cause  a  slower  thinking  antagonist 
to  help  defeat  himself.  It  is  this  match- 
ing of  wits  in  the  ring  that  raises  a  box- 
ing exhibition  above  the  level  of  mere 
brute  struggle,  and  in  this,  added  to 
man's  inborn  love  of  combat,  lies  the  ap- 
peal of  the  game  to  so  many  persons  of 
standing  and  intelligence. 
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Illustrated    with    Photographs    by    Ward    Muir 


Something  About  the  "Roarin    Game"  of  the  Scot  and  Its  Wide- 
spread Popularity 


"HE  game  of  curling  is  as 
yet  little  known  in  the 
United  States.  The  Bos- 
ton Club  and  the  St.  An- 
drew's Club,  New  York, 
both  have  a  fair  member- 
ship, and  there  are  quite  a  number  of 
flourishing  clubs  in  the  Chicago  and 
Buffalo  districts  where  the  Scottish 
team  which  visited  Canada  last  season 
played  a  number  of  matches,  but  to  the 
vast  majority  of  Americans  the  game 
must  be  quite  unknown.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  this  will  not  always  be  so.  So 
rapid  has  been  the  development  in  the 
last  few  years  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
where  ice  may  be  reasonably  counted 
upon — there  are  plenty  of  curlers  now 
in  Switzerland,  New  Zealand  and  even 
in  Russia — that  it  can  only  be  a  matter 
of  time  before  the  game  comes  to  be 
more  generally  recognised  and  adopted 
in  America. 


Curling  is  a  game  of  most  honorable 
antiquity.  It  had  its  origin  something 
like  four  hundred  years  ago  in  Scotland. 
In  its  early  stages  it  was  played  with  the 
rudest  of  implements — many  curious  old 
relics  have  been  preserved  and  handed 
down  to  the  present  day — but  it  had 
practically  assumed  its  final  form  as  far 
back  as  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 
I  have  in  my  own  possession  a  Minute 
Book  of  my  club,  dated  1837,  in  which 
the  rules  are  detailed  at  length  showing 
no  important  variation  from  those  in  use 
to-day.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the 
Nineteenth  Century  that  curling  spread 
beyond  the  borders  of  its  native  land. 
It  has  been  taken  up  with  enormous  en- 
thusiasm in  Canada  and  brought  there 
to  a  state  of  scientific  perfection  which 
it  never  attained  at  home:  and  it  has 
recently  become  one  of  the  leading  sports 
in  the  Alps,  where  every  resort  of  any 
pretensions  whatever  has  now  its  curling 
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rink  and  full  complement  of  stones.  In 
Scotland  itself  almost  every  village  has 
its  curling  club  and  when  a  good,  last- 
ing frost  comes  (which  is  of  all  too  rare 
occurrence)  curlers  turn  out  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  in 
their  tens  of  thousands. 

The  game  belongs  to  the  category  of 
those  such  as  quoits,  bowls,  etc.,  in 
which  the  player  aims  at  a  mark  and 
the  score  is  made  by  resting  nearer  to 
the  mark  than  your  opponent.  It  is 
played  by  four  men  a  side,  each  deliver- 
ing two  stones.  The  rink  is  42  yards  in 
length.  At  each  end  of  it  a  circle  of 
seven  feet  radius  is  drawn — with  a 
sharp-pointed  instrument — on  the  ice. 
This  is  the  ''house"  and  no  stone  can 
score  which  lies  outside  it.  The  "tee," 
the  point  at  which  the  stones  are  played, 
is  the  center  of  this  circle — merely  a  lit- 
tle hole  in  the  ice  the  size  of  a  thimble. 
The  game  is  played  to  alternate  tees, 
up  and  down,  and  each  round  is  known 
as  a  "head"  or  "end."  A  match  may 
consist  of  thirteen  heads  (which  will  oc- 
cupy about  two  hours)  or  of  twenty-one 
heads.  Matches  are  also  often  played 
by  time,  generally  three  or  four  hours 
being  allowed. 

Curling  stones  in  the  beginning  of 
things  were  of  all  shapes  and  sizes. 
Some  of  the  old  stones  still  in  existence 
are  rough  boulders  as  much  as  120 
pounds  in  weight;  some  are  as  little  as 
eight  or  ten  pounds.  But  the  standard- 
ized stone  of  to-day  is  a  very  fine,  regu- 
lar and  beautiful  product.  It  is  circu- 
lar in  shape  and  may  not  be  of  greater 
weight  than  44  pounds  or  greater  cir- 
cumference than  36  inches.  About  35 
to  38  pounds  is  the  usual  weight.  The 
illustrations  will  show  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  stone,  which  travels 
upon  a  smooth  and  polished  "sole,"  gen- 
erally with  a  rim  or  cup  some  four  or 
five  inches  in  diameter.  The  stone, 
however,  can  be  reversed  by  taking  out 
the  handle  and  replacing  it  upon  the  op- 
posite side.  (The  handle  is  fitted  to  an 
iron  bolt  which  runs  through  a  hole  in 
the  center  of  the  stone). 

Of  the  two  soles  of  the  stone  one 
is  "keener,"  as  they  say,  than  the  other 
— that  is,  it  runs  more  easily,  resting 
upon  a  smaller  cup.     The  stone  may  be 


reversed  at  any  time  during  the  game, 
and  it  is  customary  to  turn  one's  stones 
if  thaw  sets  in  and  the  ice  becomes  wet 
and  heavy.  Much  depends  upon  the 
metal  from  which  curling  stones  are 
made.  Experience  has  singled  out  cer- 
tain rocks  in  given  districts  as  the  best 
for  the  purpose,  and  that  in  most  gen- 
eral use  is  what  is  known  as  the  "Ailsa," 
which  is  quarried  from  the  rock  on  the 
island  of  Ailsa  Craig.  "Crawford  Johns" 
and  "Burnock  Waters"  —  two  famous 
stones — were  originally  made,  before  the 
supply  was  exhausted,  from  boulders 
gathered  from  the  beds  of  streams — 
which  proved  to  have  a  special  quality. 
Despite  the  considerable  weight  of  a 
curling  stone  no  great  exertion  is  re- 
quired on  good  ice  in  delivering  it  with 
sufficient  force  to  reach  the  tee. 

They  play  on  occasions  in  Scotland, 
when  thaw  has  set  in  and  the  ice  is  al- 
most submerged  by  water,  when  a  long 
swing  and  a  big  heave  are  necessary — 
as  shown  in  one  of  our  illustrations. 
But  on  absolutely  first-class  ice  no  effort 
whatever  is  required.  If  the  stone  be 
truly  swung  and  smoothly  laid  down — 
or  "soled,"  as  they  say — it  will  travel 
the  distance  with  the  utmost  ease.  In 
this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  game,  especially  in  Canada  and 
Switzerland,  has  recently  been  adopted 
by  ladies — who  suffer  from  no  physical 
disability  in  competition  wTith  men.  < 

The  player  takes  his  stand  upon  the 
"hack"  or  "crampit."  A  hack  is  simply 
a  nick  cut  in  the  ice  as  a  rest  for  the 
right  foot;  a  crampit,  as  shown  in  the 
illustrations,  is  an  iron  plate  resting  upon 
the  ice.  His  left  foot,  about  two  feet 
in  advance  of  the  right,  points  to  the 
tee,  and  he  lays  his  stone  down  beside  it. 
As  soon  as  he  has  received  his  directions 
he  lifts  the  stone,  raises  the  body  so  as 
to  throw  the  weight  on  the  right  foot 
and  then  comes  forward  with  an  even 
swing,  laying  down  and  releasing  the 
stone  smoothly  just  opposite  the  left 
foot.  Some  little  practice  is  necessary 
in  order  to  get  the  stone  away  sweetly 
and  silently,  as  beginners  are  very  apt  to 
dump  it  down  roughly  and  scar  and 
splinter  the  ice.  Stones  are  delivered 
alternately  by  the  opposing  sides,  each 
man  playing  both  his  stones  before  giv- 
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ing  place  to  the  next  player  of  his  own 
side. 

The  real  art  and  intricacy  of  the 
game  depends  upon  the  "skipping."  It 
will  readily  be  understood  that  at  a  dis- 
tance of  forty  yards  the  player  cannot 
see  clearly  what  is  going  on  at  the  tee- 
head,  and  thus  he  receives  in  every  case 
directions  and  instructions  from  his 
"skip."  The  skip  is  the  cap- 
tain of  the  side,  and  gener- 
ally plays  last;  thought  this 
is  not  imperative.  The  whole 
strategy  and  development  of 
the  game  rests  with  him. 
Both  skips  stand  within  the 
house,  from  which  position 
they  issue  their  commands  by 
explaining  the  situation  and 
placing  a  broom  on  the  ice 
as  an  objective  for  the  play- 
er. As  no  less  than  sixteen 
stones  are  delivered  at  each 
head,  the  permutations  and 
combinations  possible  are 
quite  unlimited,  and  the 
"building  of  the  head"  gives 
ample  scope  for  generalship 
in  creating  and  strengthen- 
ing one's  own  position  and 
hampering  and  destroying 
that  of  one's  opponent.  To 
bring  in  a  winner,  to  guard 
it,  to  "mix  stones"  (so  as 
to  save  the  position  if  the 
winner  is  dislodged) ,  to  close 
all  avenues  of  approach  if 
one    is    lying    well    or    keep 


them  open  if  one  lies  badly;  above 
all  to  keep  one's  stones  well  in  front, 
well  in  the  fairway,  where  they  have 
every  prospect  of  "  promotion,"  and 
never  let  them  run  past  the  tee — these 
are  among  the  problems  of  the  skip. 
When  the  skip  goes  up  to  play  his  own 
stones  his  third  player  takes  his  place  in 
the  house. 

Something  must  be  said  about  the 
course  and  behavior  of  a  curling  stone. 
It  may  reach  its  destination  by  a  draw — - 
which  is  a  shot  of  just  sufficient  power 
to  bring  it  to  the  desired  spot — by  pro- 
motion— that  is,  by  being  struck  by  an- 
other stone  and  played  up — by  an  "in- 
wick,"  that  is  by  a  carrom  off  another 
stone — or  by  an  "outwick,"  that  is  by 
being  struck  at  an  angle  and  played  in 
from  one  side  by  another  stone.  Except 
in  the  case  of  the  iron  stones  used  in  some 
parts  of  Canada,  there  is  no  "follow- 
through"  with  a  curling  stone.  That  is 
to  say,  if  it  strikes  another  stone  dead, 
it  stops  at  the  point  of  impact.  But  the 
most  delightful  property  of  the  curling 
stone   is  its  faculty  of  going  "with   the 
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handle."  Spinning  as  it  runs,  it  will 
curve  across  with  the  turn  of  its  handle 
as  it  comes  to  rest.  The  curve  depends 
much  upon  the  quality  of  the  ice.  On 
perfect  ice  in  keen  frost  it  may  be  as 
much  as  three  or  four  feet.  It  will  read- 
ily be  understood  what  a  valuable  wea- 
pon the  turn  may  become  in  avoiding 
obstacles  and  drawing  round  guards. 
The  turn  is  put  on  by  the  wrist  (as 
shown  in  our  illustrations)  just  at  the 
moment  when  the  stone  leaves  the  hand. 
With  an  "out-turn"  the  stone  will  curve 
to  the  left  and  with  an  "in-turn"  to  the 
right. 

A  highly  important  department  of  the 
game  is  the  sweeping.  Each  of  the 
players  is  armed  with  a  broom  with 
which  to  clean  the  ice  in  front  of  a 
running  stone.  Thus  it  may  be  said 
that  there  are  no  spectators  in  a  curl- 
ing rink.  All  four  are  actively  em- 
ployed. The  skip  is  directing  his  man 
upon  the  crampit,  while  the  other  two 
are  waiting,  one  on  each  side,  to  sweep. 
If  the  stone  be  played  too  gently,  much 
can  be  done  to  assist  it  by  vigorous 
sweeping,  and  the  skip  directs  and  con- 
trols the  action  of  the  brooms.  As  soon 
as  a  stone  has  passed  the  tee,  but  not 
before,  the  opposing  skip  may  sweep 
it  out.     Sweeping  adds  much  to  the  live- 
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liness  and  exhilaration  of  the  game.  The 
Canadian  players  excel  particularly  in 
this  department,  their  energy  and  agil- 
ity often  resulting  in  a  veritable  whirl- 
wind. 

In  the  old  days  curling  was  only  pos- 
sible in  Scotland  upon  deep  water,  and 
as  the  Scotch  winter  climate  is  of  an 
amazingly  changeable  and  exasperating 
character,  the  game  suffered  much  from 
the  ever-present  uncertainty  of  the  con- 
ditions. There  were  seasons  with  prac- 
tically no  play  at  all,  and  important 
matches    were    repeatedly    scratched    at 
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the  last  moment.  Furthermore,  one 
never  had  the  least  idea  when  ice  would 
come  and  all  manner  of  arrangements 
had  to  be  made  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment. 

Of  recent  years,  however,  there  have 
appeared  many  new  devices  for  econo- 
mizing ice  and  making  the  most  of  the 
frost.  All  sorts  of  shallow  ponds  are 
now  in  use.  The  most  ingenious  of 
these  is  what  is  known  as  the  "Tarmac" 
(of  which  we  give  an  illustration).  This 
needs  only  to  be  lightly  sprinkled  as 
soon  as  the  temperature  falls  to  the 
freezing  point,  and  the  game  can  begin 
at  once.  These  ponds  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  an  immense  amount  of  play 
in  mild  winters.  The  large  cities  also 
— Glasgow,  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen — 
have  all  recently  opened  artificial  ice 
rinks,  which  have  proved  a  great  suc- 
cess. These  are  of  course  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  weather — the  ice  being 
manufactured — and  curling  goes  on 
continuously  in  them  for  six  or  seven 
months  in  the  year.  The  ice  is  of  splen- 
did quality.  But  the  great  "Bonspiels," 
as  the  historic  curling  tournaments  are 
called,  must  still  take  place  in  a  really 
hard  frost  and  on  "floating"  ice.  There 
are  many  of  these  which  number  their 
players  by  the  hundred  and  some  by  the 
thousand.  The  greatest  match  of  all — 
the  Grand  Match — is  played  whenever 
the  presence  of  ice  permits  at  Carsbreck 
in  Perthshire. 

It    is   a  contest   between   North   and 


South  and  was  first  inaugurated  some 
seventy  years  ago.  An  equal  number 
of  rinks  represent  each  side  and  the  re- 
sult is  arrived  at  by  taking  the  grand 
total  of  shots  scored.  In  the  Grand 
Match  of  last  February  nearly  three 
thousand  curlers  took  part  on  the  same 
lake  upon  the  same  day.  It  will  be  seen 
that  where  the  Scottish  curler  is  con- 
cerned it  is  not  a  question  of  a  few 
picked  representatives:  it  is  rather  a 
whole  nation  that  goes  forth  to  war. 
For  curling  is  a  real  national  game,  in- 
dulged in  equally  by  the  highest  and 
the  lowest  in  the  land.  There  are  al- 
ways members  of  the  nobility  on  the  ice 
at  Carsbreck,  and  many  of  the  cham- 
pions are  working  men  from  the  village 
clubs. 

During  the  long  run  of  mild  sea- 
sons which  preceded  the  good  frost  of 
last  winter  Scotch  curlers  in  ever  in- 
creasing numbers  began  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  Swiss  resorts.  Alpine  curl- 
ing is  probably  the  finest  curling  in  the 
world.  The  ice  on  these  little  rinks 
among  the  mountains  is  of  the  most 
perfect  quality  and  hardly  varies  from 
day  to  da}7.  The  game  there  has  be- 
come delicate,  skilful  and  beautiful  to 
a  very  high  degree.  The  stone,  deliv- 
ered without  the  slightest  effort,  runs 
smoothly  and  silently  as  a  billiard  ball 
and  may  be  controlled  with  an  exquisite 
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precision ;  and  the  whole  is  set  in  a  scerre 
of  dazzling  beauty,  a  world  of  blue  and 
white  and  gold.  At  the  International 
Bonspiel  which  -is  annually  carried  out 
in  Switzerland  teams  from  Scotland, 
England,  Switzerland  and  sometimes 
from  Canada  compete  in  a  tournament 
lasting  for  five  consecutive  days,  and  the 
play  is  always  of  a  very  high  order. 
The  final  of  a  recent  International  Bon- 
spiel at  Wengen  in  the  Bernese  Ober- 
land  is  shown  in  one  of  our  illustra- 
tions. 

It  is  difficult  to  say — in  conclusion — 
what  are  exactly  the  various  elements 
which  contribute,  each  in  its  own  pro- 
portion, to  the  wonderful  enthusiasm  of 
the  curler.  For  I  doubt  if  there  is  any 
other  game  which  counts  so  many  almost 
fanatical  devotees.  The  exhilarating 
conditions  of  the  frosty  air  and  the 
snow-mantled  scene  no  doubt  have  some 
part  in  it;  the  joy  of  wielding  so  pon- 
derous an  engine  as  a  curling  stone,  its 
pleasant  gliding  motion,  its  powerful  ef- 
fect in  battery  and  assault.  The  con- 
test of  wits  at  the  tee-head,  calling  for 
the  most  earnest  and  sustained  applica- 
tion, the  straining  effort  of  the  brooms 


and  the  nice  judgment  of  hand  and 
eye  in  delivery  all  count  for  much.  For 
it  is,  after  all,  as  a  great  game  of  skill 
that  curling  stands  or  falls. 

This  immense  enthusiasm  has  called 
forth  one  of  the  most  surprising  phe- 
nomena of  the  game — its  rich  and  varied 
phraseology.  The  vocabulary  of  the 
curler  is  almost  a  language  in  itself  and 
the  instructions  of  a  voluble  skip  may 
well  be  couched  in  terms,  poetic,  humor- 
ous and  incisive,  quite  unintelligible  to 
the  uninitiated.  You  may  be  told  to 
"chap  and  lie,"  to  come  "snoovling  up 
the  port,"  to  "cuddle  into  the  cloft," 
"crack  an  egg  on  the  winner,"  or  to  "lay 
a  shauglin'  buaird." 

And  above  all,  curling  is  the  most 
generous  of  games.  It  is  a  tradition  that 
the  skip,  while  always  ready  with  en- 
couragement or  extravagant  commenda- 
tion, is  ever  chary  in  imputing  blame. 
He  will  generally  tell  you  when  you 
have  played  an  outrageous  shot  which 
has  thrown  into  dire  confusion  the  whole 
of  his  carefully  ordered  position  at  the 
tee  that  whatever  may  have  happened 
to  the  stone  by  the  time  it  reached  him 
it  was  "awfu'  weel  set  doon." 


Photograph   by   Ward   Mnir 
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By  HAROLD  WHITING  SLAUSON 

Some  of  the  Features  Which  Will  Be  in  Evidence  in  the  Spring 

"Crop"  of  Automobiles 


LTHOUGH  many  manu- 
facturers have  been 
booking  orders  for  the 
last  six  months  for  the 
cars  that  will  be  sold 
during  1913,  and  some 
of  these  machines  have 
even  reached  their  purchasers  during 
the  autumn  just  passed,  the  automobile 
shows  held  in  the  large  cities  in  the 
first  part  of  the  year  still  officially  mark 
the  introduction  of  the  season's  fashions 
in   automobile  design. 

The  cars  that  leave  the  factories  be- 
fore this  time  are,  in  the  main,  demon- 
strator's machines  that  are  sent  to  the 
various  agencies,  and  although  many 
manufacturers  endeavor  to  place  their 
new  models  on  the  market  in  time  for 
the  "Indian  Summer"  touring  of  the 
preceding  year,  the  majority  of  the  new 
models  reach  their  owners  during  the 
late  winter  and  early  spring  of  the  year 
that  is  supposed  to  give  them  birth. 
Then,  too,  "pre-season"  cars  placed  upon 
the  market  during  the  early  fall  of  the 
preceding  year  do  not  always  form  a 
criterion  of  what  their  brothers  or  sis- 
ters of  the  following  spring  will  be  like. 
Manufacturers  are  too  keenly  alive  to 
the  good  features  produced  by  their 
competitors  to  allow  an  early-appearing 
model  to  remain  unimproved  simply 
for  the  sake  of  making  all  of  the  cars 
of  one  year's  output  exactly  alike. 

This  tendency  was  well  illustrated 
last  year  in  the  case  of  the  self-starters. 
Some  of  the  early  1912  models  that 
were  placed  on  the  market  during  the 
fall  of  1911  were  not  so  equipped,  for 
it  was  not  until  the  winter  automobile 
shows  that  the  number  of  manufactur- 
ers who  were  producing  crankless  cars 
came  to  be  fully  realized.     When  this 


was  discovered,  however,  several  of  the 
makers  who  had  heretofore  neglected 
this  feature  added  self-starters  to  the 
remainder  of  their  1912  production  and 
their  machines  placed  on  the  market  the 
preceding  fall  were  therefore  really  of 
a  somewhat  different  type  from  those  of 
the  same  vintage  made  later  in  the  sea- 
son. This  resulted  in  the  fact  that  there 
were  fully  fifty  per  cent  more  self-start- 
er-equipped cars  produced  last  spring 
than  would  have  been  indicated  by  a 
careful  study  of  the  1912  models  which 
made  an  early  appearance  during  the 
preceding    fall. 

But  while  last  year  the  self-starter 
was  more  or  less  of  an  innovation  in 
its  application  to  such  a  large  number 
of  cars  and  was  made  much  of  as  a 
"talking  point"  by  dealers  and  sales- 
men, the  1913  car  selling  for  over  a 
thousand  dollars  and  not  equipped  with 
a  device  by  which  the  motor  may  be 
started  merely  at  the  pressure  of  a 
button  or  movement  of  a  small  lever 
will  occupy  about  the  same  position  of 
inferiority  as  the  automobile  of  three 
years  ago  that  was  not  provided  with  a 
magneto. 

On  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  expen- 
sive and  medium-priced  cars  the  self- 
starter  will  not  be  counted  as  an  acces- 
sory; it  will  be  a  necessity,  as  much  a 
part  of  the  motor  as  is  the  oil  pump  or 
governor.  Those  types  of  starters  that 
were  found  to  be  unreliable  last  year 
have  been  discarded  and  the  1913  crop 
are  efficient  and  unfailing. 

Like  the  self-starter,  electric  lighting 
systems  for  motor  cars  have  been  tried 
and  not  found  wanting.  Electric  lights 
have  been  applied  to  the  interiors  of 
limousines  for  several  years,  but  these 
cars  are  the  epitome  of  luxury  and  it 
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was  not  expected  to  find  the  same  equip- 
ment on  •  automobiles  selling  for  less 
than  three  thousand  dollars.  Now  the 
owner  of  a  $1,200  car — or  even  of  a 
$600  one,  for  that  matter — may  sit  at 
the  wheel  and  push  any  or  all  of  a 
series  of  buttons  that  will  produce  in- 
stant illumination  from  the  pair  of 
headlights,  the  side  lamps,  the  tail  light, 
or  the  indicator,  and  gauge  lamps.  The 
perfection  of  electrical  equipment  which 
furnishes  current  for  the  operation  of 
the  self-starter  and  the  ignition  system 
has  had  much  to  do  with  the  discoveries 
of  the  possibilities  of  electric  lighting  at- 
tachments. There  are  many  cars  pro- 
vided with  a  single  generator  that  sup- 
plies current  to  all  three  systems;  others 
use  the  conventional  magneto  and  a  sep- 
arate dynamo  for  the  self-starter  and 
the  lights;  while  a  third  class  employs  a 
dynamo  solely  for  the  illumination  and 
uses  the  explosion — mechanical — or 
compressed-air  type  of  self-starter.  Thus 
have  electrically-lighted  cars  become  as 
common  as  are  those  illuminated  by 
acetylene,  and  the  automobile  owner  of 
to-day  is  able  to  enjoy  that  much  addi- 
tional luxury. 

But  self-starters  and  electric  lights 
are  equipments  that  do  not  impress 
themselves  upon  the  observer  glancing 
merely  at  the  "lines"  of  the  car.  These 
systems  are  concealed  under  the  hood, 
and  as  they  occupy  but  little  space,  no 
change  is  necessitated  in  the  size  of  the 
bonnet. 

It  is  different  with  the  motor,  how- 
ever; whenever  the  dimensions  of  this 
are  increased,  a  corresponding  change 
must  be  made  in  the  size  of  the  bonnet 
forming  its  covering.  It  has  thus  come 
about  that  the  long,  straight,  sweeping 
lines  that  so  added  to  the  grace  of  last 
year's  cars  have  been  accentuated  by  a 
remarkable  addition  to  the  number  of 
six-cylinder  cars  recently  found  on  the 
market.  When  two  cylinders  were  add- 
ed to  the  conventional  four-cylinder  mo- 
tor of  former  years  the  bonnet  was  in- 
creased in  length  correspondingly;  this, 
in  turn,  necessitated  the  use  of  a  longer 
wheel-base  to  preserve  the  proper  pro- 
portions, which  in  turn  has  resulted  in 
the  greater  capacity  and  comfort  of  the 
1913  cars. 


An  Increase  in  Size 
The  average  car  of  1913  is  bigger 
than  its  cousin  of  last  year;  not  because 
it  is  more  powerful,  but  because  the  ton- 
neau  is  longer,  the  seats  wider,  and 
where  its  capacity  has  not  been  increased 
the  space  allotted  to  each  occupant  is 
greater.  This  naturally  adds  to  the 
comfort  of  the  vehicle,  and  in  keeping 
with  this  feature  the  cars  are  more  lux- 
urious than  ever,  upholstery  twelve 
inches  deep  being  common  among  the 
cars  of  the  medium-priced  class. 

The  six-cylinder  car  has  been  with  us 
for  years,  but  it,  like  electric  lights  and 
deep  upholstery,  has  always  been  classed 
among  the  "rich  man's"  vehicles.  To- 
day we  find  a  marked  reaction.  The 
six-cylinder  motor  has  found  its  way 
under  the  bonnet  of  the  $1,500  machine, 
and  from  this  price  to  $6,000  the  six- 
cylinder  power  plant  may  be  had  in  a 
multiplicity  of  guises  and  designs.  Con- 
cerns which  last  year  produced  no  six- 
cylinder  models  are  to-day  making  the 
"six"  their  leading  type;  and  others 
which  marketed  a  "six"  for  the  first 
time  in  1912  are  now  confining  their 
efforts  exclusively  to  this  type.  This  by 
no  means  indicates  that  the  "four"  is 
becoming  an  antiquated  design ;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  type  of  power  plant 
will  still  lead  in  point  of  numbers  and 
its  production  for  1913  may  be  counted 
by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  among  the 
cars  selling  for  less  than  $1,500. 

But  while  the  average  car  of  1913  is 
larger  and  more  powerful  than  its  pred- 
ecessor of  the  previous  season  there  is  a 
notable  tendency  toward  the  vogue  of 
the  "light-heavy"  car,  if  such  a  term 
may  be  permitted.  By  this  I  mean  that 
the  manufacturers  of  many  of  the  lead- 
ing large  cars  selling  at  prices  ranging 
from  $4,500  to  $6,000  have  this  year 
added  "little  brothers"  to  their  line  of 
heavy  machines.  These  are  known  as 
"light  sixes,"  and  sell  at  prices  of  from 
$2,500  to  $4,000.  These  have  been 
built  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for 
six-cylinder  cars  of  moderate  weight  and 
power  of  the  same  class  of  design,  ma- 
terial and  workmanship  as  the  larger 
machines  produced  by  the  same  facto- 
ries. The  saving  that  the  purchaser  of 
a  "little  six"  at  $3,000  desires  to  obtain 
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is  not  so  much  in  the  initial  price  as  in 
the  cost  of  fuel,  tires  and  general  main- 
tenance, which  is  proportionately  higher 
with  a  larger  machine. 

One  of  the  most  radical  changes  to 
be  found  in  the  1913  cars  and  one  that 
will  duly  impress  the  seasoned  auto- 
mobilist  is  the  number  of  machines  that 
are  driven  from  the  left-hand  seat.  This 
change,  like  that  of  the  self-starters, 
electric  lights  and  six-cylinder  motors, 
is  not  one  that  is  absolutely  new,  for 
town  cars  and  taxicabs  have  long  been 
controlled  in  this  manner.  But  the 
number  of  makers  who  have  entered  the 
left-hand  drive  fold  is  an  indication  that 
this  is  a  feature  to  which  American  driv- 
ers are  becoming  partial,  for  it  has  been 
applied  to  touring  cars  as  well  as  those 
of  the  closed  type.  On  some  of  the  new 
cars  the  steering  wheel  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  left-hand  seat  and  the 
control  levers  placed  outside  of  the  left 
fore-door;  on  others  the  steering  wheel 
is  at  the  left,  but  the  brake  and  trans- 
mission levers  have  been  brought  over 
to  the  center,  so  that  they  may  be  oper- 
ated with  the  right  hand  from  the  left- 
hand  seat.  Another  model  of  car  is 
provided  with  the  wheel  at  the  right 
and  the  control  levers  in  the  center  to 
be  operated  by  the  left  hand. 

All  of  these  designs  serve  the  same 
end — to  enable  the  driver  to  alight  di- 
rectly onto  the  curb  instead  of  into  the 
path  of  the  passing  stream  of  vehicles, 
as  he  must  do  when  the  exit  from  the 
front  seat  is  blocked  by  the  control 
levers  placed  at  the  right.  The  custom, 
started  last  year,  of  carrying  the  spare 
tires  at  the  rear  has  rendered  the  control 
levers  the  only  obstacles  that  prevent 
the  use  of  the  right  side  as  an  entrance 
and  exit  for  the  driver's  seat.  The 
American  custom  of  keeping  to  the  right 
and  the  almost  universally  poor  condi- 
tion of  the  country  roads  a  decade  ago 
made  it  advisable  to  seat  the  driver  at 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  car,  the  bet- 
ter to  observe  the  space  between  his 
vehicle  and  the  deep  ditch  at  the  side 
of  the  road.  But  with  city  traffic  regu- 
lations that  compel  all  vehicles  to  draw 
up  at  the  right-hand  curb,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  country  roads  and  the 
higher    speeds    at   which    all    cars    now 


travel  it  has  become  more  important  to 
watch  the  stream  of  vehicles  at  the  left 
and  to  observe  carefully  the  distance  be- 
tween the  wheels  of  meeting  cars  than 
to  worry  about  running  into  the  ditch 
or  embankment  at  the  side  of  the  road. 
With  the  control  levers  placed  out- 
side of  the  left  fore-door,  this  side  is 
effectually  closed  as  an  entrance  to  or 
exit  from  the  forward  compartment,  but 
as  the  cars  arranged  in  this  manner  are 
provided  with  self-starters  it  is  unnec- 
essary for  the  driver  to  dismount  to 
crank  the  motor,  and  the  right-hand,  or 
curb  side,  is  the  one  that  he  would  most 
naturally  use.  When  the  control  levers 
are  placed  in  the  center,  either  side  may 
serve  as  an  entrance  or  exit,  and  in  the 
case  of  left-hand  steering  with  this  ar- 
rangement the  driver  may  use  the  hand 
to  which  he  has  always  been  accustomed 
for  gear  shifting  and  the  operation  of 
the  emergency  brake. 

The  Stream-Line  Body 

In  closed  cars  we  find  more  luxury 
than  ever  before,  while  the  lines  of  the 
exterior  have  been  lengthened,  smoothed 
down  and  rounded  to  make  a  graceful- 
appearing  machine  of  even  the  largest. 
The  "stream-line"  bodies  with  their 
rounded  sterns  are  popular  and  to  their 
pleasing  appearance  is  added  the  theo- 
retical and  practical  advantage  of  rear 
air-current  reduction  that  is  supposed 
to  prevent  the  disturbance  of  the  sur- 
face of  a  dusty  road.  On  many  of  the 
limousines  we  find  the  influence  of  for- 
eign practice  in  the  shape  of  the  roof 
projecting  over  the  driver's  compart- 
ment. This  is  curved  downward  to- 
ward the  front  and  is  in  keeping  with 
the  rounded  effect  formed  by  the  circu- 
lar cowl  in  lieu  of  the  dash,  the  fenders 
and  the  smooth  lines  of  the  rear.  The 
entrance  to  the  rear  compartment  of 
many  of  the  limousines  and  berlines  is 
provided  with  a  slight  arch  in  the  roof 
to  furnish  sufficient  headroom  over  the 
doorways  for  upright  entrance  and  exit. 

All  of  the  new  limousines  are  pro- 
vided with  fore-doors  at  the  driver's 
compartment.  In  some  designs  a  set 
of  glass  side  panels  is  added  and  these, 
together  with  the  fore-doors,  windshield 
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and  projecting  top,  serve  almost  to  en- 
close the  driver's  compartment  and  to 
protect  him  from  wind,  rain  and  snow. 
Such  designs  are  sometimes  termed 
"Pullman  front,"  or  "vestibuled"  cars, 
and  are  popular  types  among  those  who 
desire  a  commodious  and  attractive 
closed  vehicle.  The  berline  or  limousine 
with  full-length  fore-doors  making  an 
entirely-enclosed  driver's  compartment 
is  growing  in  favor  and  represents  the 
highest  type  of  the  body-builder's  and 
upholsterer's  art. 

The  advent  of  the  small  inside-con- 
trolled coupes  or  enclosed  runabouts 
took  the  motoring  world  by  storm  last 
year  and  consequently  more  of  this  type 
than  ever  are  to  be  produced  for  1913. 
Many  of  these  are  of  the  Colonial  type 
such  as  proved  so  popular  during  1912, 
but  in  several  instances  we  find  notable 
departures  from  the  generally  accepted 
designs.  One  of  these  consists  of  using 
a  collapsible  landaulet  hood  for  the 
back,  sides  and  top  and  disappearing 
windows  over  the  doors.  With  the  top 
extended  and  the  windows  closed  this 
vehicle  is  an  exact  counterpart  of  a 
"solid  body"  inside-driven  coupe,  but  at 
an  instant's  notice  it  can  be  converted 
into  an  open  runabout,  the  only  portion 
of  the  former  enclosure  remaining  being 
the  glass  windshield  and  the  forward 
part  of  the  top. 

The  ordinary  coupe  accommodates 
but  two  persons,  but  in  some  of  the  later 
types  the  capacity  has  been  increased  to 
seat  three,  four  and  even  five  persons. 
Such  cars  might  properly  be  called  small 


limousines,  but  there  is  no  partition  di- 
viding the  driver's  seat  from  those  at 
the  rear.  Some  of  these  are  provided 
with  two  entrances,  others  with  four, 
while  a  third  type  uses  but  one  forward 
door.  This  single  forward  door  is 
placed  opposite  the  driver's  seat  and  is 
intended  to  afford  entrance  to  his  com- 
partment independent  of  the  rear  por- 
tion. Such  cars  can  be  driven  either  by 
the  owner  or  by  his  chauffeur  and  serve 
well  to  fill  the  field  between  the  two- 
passenger  coupe  and  the  seven-seated 
limousine  or  berline  in  which  the  driver 
is  entirely  separated  from  the  other  oc- 
cupants. 

The  mechanical  changes  of  1913  are 
few  and  are  represented  in  the  main  by 
refinements  and  a  more  nearly  universal 
adoption  of  features  that  have  become 
accepted  as  standard  construction  and 
design.  In  fact,  the  1913  cars  are  more 
highly  standardized  than  ever  before, 
and  this  applies  not  only  to  shapes  and 
sizes  of  like  parts  but  to  materials  used 
in  their  construction  as  well.  Metal- 
lurgy plays  a  most  important  part  in  the 
design  and  construction  of  a  modern  au- 
tomobile, and  yet  it  is  a  feature  that  can 
be  most  easily  overlooked.  It  is  only 
after  the  car  has  been  used  a  year  or 
so  that  the  benefits  of  the  application  of 
this  science  can  be  felt,  but  it  may  be 
gratifying  to  the  present  or  prospective 
purchaser  of  a  1913  car  to  know  that 
to-day  only  the  very  best  of  material 
suited  for  that  particular  purpose  enters 
into  the  construction  of  the  vital  part 
of  any  good  automobile. 


THE  BALLISTIC  PROPERTIES  OF 
CARTRIDGES 

By  CHARLES  NEWTON 

I 

A  Comparison  of  Standard  Cartridges  for  Velocity,  Energy  and 
Trajectory  at  Varying  Ranges 


=s^O  many  a  sportsman  the 
question  of  what  rifle  to 
purchase  is  one  worthy  of 
considerable  investigation 
and  deliberation.  He  ap- 
preciates that  when  he 
has  used  it  a  time  it  will  seem  like  a 
friend  to  him,  and  he  believes  in  using 
care  in  choosing  his  friends;  particularly 
in  choosing  those  friends  upon  whose 
truth  and  staunchness  depends  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  his  annual  hunt — that 
oasis  in  the  desert  of  the  year  of  hard 
work,  towards  which  either  in  anticipa- 
tion or  retrospect  his  eyes  will  be  turned 
so  many  times  when  the  housecoat  and 
slippers  are  donned  and  the  smoke  curls 
upward  toward  the  ceiling. 

If  he  be  one  of  those  thousands  whose 
daily  vocations  do  not  permit  of  original 
study  and  experiment  along  these  lines, 
the  knowledge  which  is  to  guide  him 
in  his  choice  must  come  from  others; 
from  the  salesman  behind  the  counter, 
from  the  columns  of  the  sporting  maga- 
zines and  from  the  catalogues  of  the 
makers.  The  first  source  of  information 
he  soon  learns  is  unreliable,  since  a  man 
cannot  be  at  the  same  time  a  good  sales- 
man and  a  well-informed  student  of 
firearms.  The  last  condition  excludes 
the  first,  since  no  weapons  are  offered 
which  give  no  room  for  honest  criti- 
cism, and  the  salesman  who  criticizes 
his  wares  soon  sees  his  finish.  From  the 
magazine  contributors  he  cannot  weed 
those  whose  enthusiasm  exceeds  their 
information.  From  the  catalogues  he 
learns  that  everyone's  product  is  the 
best,  but  learns  very  little  of  the  why 


and  the  wherefore.  He  gets  conclusions 
rather  than  facts. 

The  choice  of  a  rifle  is  practically 
the  choice  of  a  cartridge.  Practically 
all  standard  rifles  offered  for  sale  in  this 
country  are  good  and  will  do  their  part. 
There  is  less  actual  difference  in  merit 
between  the  different  makes  of  rifles  of 
similar  type  than  between  the  .30-30 
and  the  .32  Special  cartridges.  It  is 
practically  all  in  the  cartridge;  and  the 
catalogues  are  wToefully  deficient  in  de- 
tail regarding  this  most  vital  point.  One 
firm  has  for  many  years  given  the  muz- 
zle velocity  and  energy  and  the  trajec- 
tory height  at  sporting  ranges  of  its  car- 
tridges. Within  the  past  two  or  three 
years  it  has  added  the  remaining  velocity 
and  energy  at  100  yards,  while  another 
concern  has  taken  us  into  its  confidence 
concerning  muzzle  velocity  and  energy 
and  trajectory  of  its  products. 

But  game  is  not  killed  at  the  muzzle 
of  the  rifle.  What  we  want  is  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  bullet  at  the  point  where 
the  game  stands  in  a  hunting  rifle;  or 
power  and  steadiness  over  the  range  in  a 
target  rifle.  Concerning  these  points  the 
catalogues  are  silent;  we  might  almost 
say  discreetly  so.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  article  to  throw  a  little  light  upon 
the  behavior  of  the  bullet  when  it  is 
"away  from  home"  so  to  speak;  to  show 
how  well  or  ill  the  bullet  retains  its  in- 
itial velocity  which  looks  so  imposing  in 
figures;  to  determine  which  bullet  is  the 
more  efficient  when  it  strikes. 

Every  bullet  is  compelled  to  contend 
with  the  resistance  of  the  air  during 
flight.     This  is  the  great  force   which 
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tends  to  bring  it  to  a  standstill.  It  is 
little  appreciated  ordinarily,  until  we  re- 
member some  heartbreaking  ride  upon 
a  bicycle,  facing  a  head  wind,  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago;  then  we  begin  to  ap- 
preciate it  somewhat.  Picture  to  your- 
self a  wind  blowing  1,400  miles  per 
hour  and  you  have  an  idea  of  the  air  re- 
sistance opposed  to  a  bullet  started  at 
the  now  moderate  speed  of  2,000  feet 
per  second.  Then  you  can  appreciate 
that  the  ability  of  the  bullet  to  over- 
come air  resistance  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance. Hence  we  first  consider  it 
briefly. 

Hoiu  the  Air  Resistance  Is  Minimized 

The  air  resistance  represents  the  work 
to  be  done.  The  bullet  must  bore  its 
pathway  through.  The  larger  this  path- 
way is,  the  more  the  work  to  be  done. 
Therefore,  the  amount  of  work  to  be 
done  varies  as  the  area  of  cross-section 
of  the  bullet.  The  weight  of  the  bullet, 
together  with  its  velocity,  represents  the 
amount  of  power  with  which  to  do  the 
work.  It  can  receive  no  added  impulse 
after  it  leaves  the  rifle;  then  all  is  sub- 
traction. Hence  the  heavier  the  bullet, 
at  a  given  velocity,  the  greater  the 
amount  of  power  with  which  to  do  the 
work.  Given,  then,  the  amount  of 
power  available,  we  first  attempt  to 
make  the  work  to  be  done  as  little  as 
possible — in  other  words,  reduce  the  cal- 
iber, disposing  our  metal  in  the  form  of 
a  long  bullet  of  small  diameter,  thus 
minimizing  the  work  without  detracting 
from  the  power. 

This  helps,  but  we  reflect  that  a  sharp 
knife  cuts  more  easily  than  a  dull  one, 
so  we  further  improve  our  bullet  by  giv- 
ing it  a  sharp  point,  that  the  work  actu- 
ally necessary  to  be  done  may  be  done 
with  the  least  expenditure  of  energy. 
Many  are  the  devices  for  overcoming  the 
air  resistance,  but  the  use  of  a  long  bul- 
let, of  a  small  diameter  and  with  a 
sharp  point,  represents  the  practical  sum 
total  of  our  efforts  in  this  direction  at 
the  present  time.  Therefore,  the  ballis- 
tic quality  of  a  bullet,  the  ability  of  the 
bullet  to  retain  its  velocity  during  flight, 
is  measured  by  the  adherence  to  or  de- 
parture from  these  conditions.     And  the 


measure  of  out  adherence  to  or  depar- 
ture from  these  conditions  is  termed  the 
"ballistic  coefficient."  In  determining 
the  ballistic  properties  of  the  bullet  the 
corner-stone  is  this  ballistic  coefficient, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  ability  of  the 
bullet  to  retain   its  energy. 

The  ballistic  coefficient,  as  shown,  de- 
pends upon  the  area  of  cross-section  of 
the  bullet,  the  weight  of  the  bullet  and 
the  shape  of  its  point.  To  determine 
it  the  weight  of  the  bullet  (in  pounds) 
is  divided  by  the  square  of  the  diameter 
of  the  bullet  (in  inches)  and  this  quo- 
tient is  divided  by  the  ''coefficient  of 
form"  or  number  which  represents  the 
shape  of  the  point.  In  determining  this 
latter  factor  it  is  necessary  that  some 
particular  form  be  adopted- as  unity.  In- 
asmuch as  our  ballistic  tables  are  based 
upon  observed  results  in  firing  with  ar- 
tillery the  form  of  an  artillery  projectile 
has  been  adopted  as  unity.  This  is  a 
projectile  the  point  of  which  is  ogival, 
the  curve  of  the  ogive  being  an  arc  of  a 
circle  having  twice  the  diameter  of  the 
projectile  as  a  radius.  All  other  projec- 
tiles are  compared  with  this  according  to 
the  percentage  of  air  resistance  which 
they  encounter,  those  sharper  being  less 
than  1  and  those  having  blunter  points 
being  over  1.  For  instance  the  service 
bullet  has  a  coefficient  of  form  of  .59; 
the  old  Krag  bullet  a  coefficient  of  .89, 
while  the  flat  pointed  bullets  in  use  in 
black  powder  rifles  run  as  high  as  1.15. 

As  to  the  actual  computation  of  ve- 
locities, trajectories,  etc. :  tables  have 
been  prepared  by  means  of  which,  once 
the  ballistic  coefficient  of  the  bullet  be 
known,  its  behavior  at  all  ranges  may 
be  determined.  These  tables  are  the  re- 
sult of  a  great  deal  of  labor  and  have 
been  very  carefully  checked  and  verified 
by  experimental  firings,  so  the  man 
"from  Missouri"  need  have  little  fear 
of  being  misled  thereby.  The  under- 
lying principles  are  firmly  established. 
As  an  instance,  our  ordnance  depart- 
ment uses  a  set  computed  by  Major  In- 
galls,  from  which  the  ballistic  tables  of 
the  army  rifle  were  computed.  These 
were  partially  verified  by  experimental 
firings  at  500  and  1,000  yards,  and  the 
variations  of  the  results  as  computed 
from  those  ascertained  by  actual  experi- 
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ment  were  almost  microscopic.  The 
writer  uses  the  tables  prepared  by  the 
British  War  Office  because  they  are  so 
arranged  as  to  be  used  with  infinitely 
less  labor,  being  entirely  different  in 
form  and  methods  of  working,  although 
similar  in  principles  involved.  Yet  a 
computation  of  the  remaining  velocities 
of  the  service  cartridge,  according  to  the 
British  tables  at  all  ranges  up  to  1,500 
yards,  showed  a  maximum  variation  of 
but  seven  feet  per  second  from  the 
United  States  Ordnance  Department's 
figures. 

Therefore  the  only  opportunity  for 
any  error  of  any  materiality  in  the  com- 
putations, aside  from  those  of  purely 
clerical  character,  is  in  the  determination 
of  the  ballistic  coefficient ;  and  in  this 
determination  the  only  weak  spot  is  in 
determining  the  coefficient  of  form;  the 
remaining  factors  being  merely  mathe- 
matical computations  from  known  val- 
ues. While  formulas  are  at  hand  for 
determining  mathematically  the  coeffi- 
cient of  form  by  means  of  measurements, 
yet  they  are  by  no  means  certain  in  their 
results;  therefore  in  most  cases  of  sport- 
ing bullets  this  factor  is  derived  from 
the  figures  given  by  the  factories.  The 
Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Company 
gives  in  their  later  catalogues  the  veloc- 
ity at  the  muzzle  and  at  100  yards. 
From  these  values  the  ballistic  coefficient 
can  be  determined,  and  from  this,  in 
turn,  can  be  determined  the  coefficient 
of  form  by  merely  reversing  the  com- 
putations. In  the  tables  which  follow 
the  ballistic  coefficient  of  most  of  the 
sporting  bullets  is  determined  by  this 
method,  hence  they  are  as  accurate  as 
are  the  values  given  by  that  firm. 

A  study  of  the  tables  given,  not  only 
in  this  number,  but  in  those  to  follow, 
will  show  surprising  results  concerning 
many  of  our  most  familiar  cartridges: 
the  superiority  of  the  Savage  .303  bullet 
to  others  in  its  class,  the  rapid  fading 
away  of  the  terrific  energy  of  the  .405 
Winchester  bullet,  the  relative  merits  of 
the  .351  autoloading  cartridge  as  com- 
pared with  the  .30-30  at  100  to  200 
yards  from  the  muzzle  and  the  compar- 
ative impotence  of  most  of  the  autoload- 
ing cartridges  after  200  yards  of  travel. 
Likewise   the    well-sustained   energy   of 


the  190-grain  .30-caliber  sharp-point  bul- 
let, the  172-grain  bullet  used  in  the 
Springfield,  and  the  Ross  .280  show  the 
merits  of  these  projectiles.  The  power- 
ful English,  450  cordite  cartridge  with 
its  5,000  foot-pounds  of  muzzle  energy 
is  almost  on  even  terms  with  the  Jeffery 
.333,  starting  with  but  3,750  foot- 
pounds, at  300  yards,  and  is  behind  it  at 
the  longer  ranges.  The  .401  autoload- 
ing cartridge  "hits  like  the  hammer  of 
Thor"  at  the  muzzle;  we  will  see  what 
it  does  farther  away. 

Another  interesting  feature  is  the  ac- 
tual value  of  increasing  velocity  at  the 
muzzle  in  the  attainment  of  longer 
range,  and  we  will  see  the  service  bul- 
let, started  at  500  f.s.  greater  velocity 
than  the  standard,  retaining  but  75  f.s. 
of  this  advantage  at  1,500  yards. 

The  first  group  of  cartridges  chosen 
for  illustration  are  those  which  have  for 
years  been  so  popular  for  deer  hunting, 
viz.:  the  .30-30,  .303  Savage,  ,32  Spe- 
cial, .32-40  high-power  and  .33  W.C.F. 
The  latter  is  somewhat  out  of  the  class, 
being  midway  between  that  and  the 
Krag, 

How    the   Ballistics    Vary    at   Different 
Ranges  for  Different  Cartridges 

Were  we  to  judge  these  cartridges 
according  to  their  muzzle  velocities,  we 
would  place  the  .32  Special  first,  .32-40 
high-power  second,  .33  W.C.F.  third, 
.30-30  fourth  and  the  .303  Savage  fifth 
and  last. 

However,  when  we  go  to  the  100- 
yard  point  we  find  a  change  has  taken 
place.  The  .32  Special  has  still  the 
highest  velocity,  followed  closely  by  the 
33  W.C.F.  and  the  .30-30,  then  the 
.303  Savage  and  the  .32-40  high-power 
comes  last. 

At  200  yards,  which  is  about  where 
we  should  test  our  hunting  rifles,  we 
find  a  total  rearrangement.  The  slowest 
bullet,  the  .303  Savage,  has  now  the 
most  velocity,  followed  closely  by  the 
30-30,  this  followed  by  the  .32  Special, 
this  by  the  .33  W.C.F.  and  the  last  is 
the  .32-40  high-power,  over  100  foot- 
seconds  slower  than  the  Savage. 

From  the  standpoint  of  energy  the 
33    W.C.F.,    being    a    much    heavier 
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cartridge  and  fired  from  a  heavier  rifle,  Savage  leads  everything  except  the  .33 

has  the  superior  energy  at  the  muzzle,  W.C.F.,   while   at   200   yards   the   .303 

with  the  .32  Special  next  and  the  .303  Savage  has  more  power  than  any  other 

Savage    third.     At    100   yards   the   .303  cartridge  in  the  group. 


Range. 

Muzzle 


100  yds. 


200  yds. 


Bullet. 
Velocity,   ft.   sec. 
Energy,  ft.  lbs. 

Velocity,   ft.   sec. 
Energy,   ft.   lbs. 
Trajectory,  ft. 
Time,  Fl't,  sec. 

Velocity,   ft.   sec. 
Energy,  ft.  lbs. 
Trajectory,   ft. 
Time,   Fl't,   sec. 


Table  of  Ballistics 

30-30  .303  Sav. 

170  gr.  195  gr. 

2008        1952 
1522        1658 


1735 
1136 
1037 
161 

1492 

850 

.484 

.348 


1718 
1285 
.106 
.163 

1506 
987 
.49 
.35 


.32  W.  Sp. 
170  gr. 

2112 
1684 

1769 
1181 

.0961 

.155 

1471 

816 

.465 

.341 


32-40  H.P.  .33W.C.F. 

165  gr.  200  gr. 

2065  2056 

1558  1878 


1708 

1072 

1.02 

.16 

1403 
726 
.49 
.35 


1741 
1346 
.100 
.158 

1465 
958 

.479 
.346 


300  yds.     Velocity,   ft.   sec.  1290  1324  1236  1177  1245 

Energy,  ft.  lbs.  629  762  578  495  692 

Trajectory,    ft.  1.272  1.27  1.277  1.39  1.3 

Time,   Fl't,  sec.  .564  .563  .565  .58  .570 

500  yds.     Velocity,  ft.  sec.  1047  1083  994  960  1008 

Energy,  ft.  lbs.  415  509  374  330  454 

Trajectory,  ft.  4.726  4.58  4.964  5.38  4.973 

Time,  Fl't,  sec.  1.087  1.07  1.114  1.16  1.115 


1000  yds.     Velocity,   ft.  sec.  774 

Energy,  ft.  lbs.  226 

Trajectory,  ft.  30.736 

Time,   Fl't,   sec.  2.772 


1500  yds. 


Velocity,  ft.  sec. 
Energy,  ft.  lbs. 
Trajectory,  ft. 
Time,  Fl't,  sec. 


571 

122 

101.043 

5,026 


824  693 

294  182 

28.52  33.455 

2.67  2.892 

637  465 

176  82 

90.25  123.121 

4.75  5.548 


655  719 

158  230 

37.45  33.455 

3.06  2.892 

424  501 

66  112 

139.24  115.950 

5.91  5.384 


THE  WIRE-HAIRED  FOX  TERRIER 

By  WILLIAMS  HAYNES 

The  Origin,  Rise  and  Present  Standing  of  This  Gamy,  Lovable 

Terrier 


UST  because  the  smooth  Fox 
Terrier  had  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  years'  start  in  popular 
recognition  over  his  wire- 
V  J)  coated  brother,  most  people 
^^^  think  that  he  is  the  original 
and  that  the  wiry-jacketed  dog  is  but  a 
mere  sub-variety.  This  is  a  rank  in- 
justice— quite  as  unfair  as  it  would  to 
say  that  North  Dakota  is  a  sub-division 
of  South  Dakota  or4  vice  versa — for 
each  is  an  equally  important  variety  of 
one  and  the  same  breed. 

The  usual  theory  is  that  the  smooth 
is  the  older  variety  and  that  they,  mated 
with  various  wire  terriers  common  in 
the  Border  counties  of  England  a  cen- 
tury ago,  produced  the  wire-haired  Fox 
Terrier.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
some  careful  students  of  terrier  history 
who  point  out  that  the  older  terrier 
breeds  of  Great  Britain  were  undoubt- 
edly wire  coated.  On  this  fact  they 
base  their  claim  that  the  shoe  fits  the 
other  foot  and  that  the  smooth  was 
probably  developed  from  the  wire  by 
matings  with  the  smooth  Manchester 
Terrier. 

As  all  Fox  Terrier  records — written, 
spoken,  engraved  or  painted — that  an- 
tedate 1850  make  but  a  scanty  and  frag- 
mentary collection,  there  will  probably 
never  be  any  proof  positive  to  settle  this 
debate.  If  forced  to  register  my  guess 
(and  this  is  all  anyone  can  really  do) 
I  should  be  inclined  to  support  the  wire 
as  the  original  product.  This  is  not, 
I  know,  the  usual  belief;  but  as  the 
wire  terriers  were  in  the  majority  at  the 
time  the  breed  was  developed  it  seems 
the  more  probable  explanation. 

Guessing  aside,  wc  know  that  the 
smooth  dog  first  "took  on"  and  was 
pretty  well  known  and  generally  appre- 


ciated when,  in  the  late  seventies,  the 
wire  dog  made  his  bow  at  the  bench 
shows.  The  English  fanciers,  accus- 
tomed to  the  smooth  variety,  hailed  the 
"new"  dogs  as  a  freakish  novelty.  They, 
however,  had  in  their  looks,  their  intel- 
ligence and  their  gameness  the  stuff  of 
which  a  popular  dog  is  made,  and  many 
friends  wrere  won  to  them.  Now  they 
are  quite  as  popular  and  as  well  known 
as  their  smooth  rivals.  In  America, 
however,  they  are  not  so  generally 
known  except  to  the  bench  show  cult — 
and  even  among  those  who  know  them 
there  is  more  or  less  of  the  sub-division 
idea  prevalent. 

When  the  wTire-haired  Fox  Terrier 
first  went  to  the  English  shows  he  was 
not  honored  with  classes  of  his  own,  but 
competed  in  company  with  various  other 
breeds  under  the  elastic  term  of  "Bro- 
ken-Coated Working  Terriers."  Here 
he  sniffed  noses  with  Irish,  Welsh,  Aire- 
dale, Dandie  Dinmont  and  Bedlington 
Terriers,  and  even  sometimes  met  York- 
shires and  Skyes.  It  was  not  until 
1882  that  they  could  be  registered  in 
the  English  Kennel  Club  Stud  Book  as 
"Wire-Haired  Fox  Terriers." 

Tom  Wootton,  of  Nottingham,  was, 
we  are  told,  very  largely  responsible  for 
the  introduction  of  the  wire-coated  dog 
to  the  English  dog  fancy.  He  was  sec- 
onded by  Mr.  Carrick  and  Mr.  Shir- 
ley, the  owners  of  the  two  tap-root 
strains  from  which  the  dogs  of  to-day 
are  descended.  Venture  was  the  dog 
that  contributed  to  the  former's  early 
successes;  while  Mr.  Shirley  built  upon 
the  foundations  laid  by  his  dog  Tip. 
Another  notable  dog  of  the  early  days 
was  Thorn.  Mated  to  a  bitch  called 
Tease,  bred  by  Wootton,  he  got  Work- 
man.    This  dog  was  a  giant  in  size,  but 
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he  sired  any  number  of  good  sons  and 
daughters  of  normal  size.  He  was  the 
foundation  of  Mr.  Harding  Cox's  fa- 
mous Broad  strain;  his  most  signal  suc- 
cess at  stud  being  when  mated  to  Kis- 
met (by  the  smooth  Ch.  Old  Turk), 
when  two  notable  champions  resulted, 
Mendicant    Broad    and    Toiler    Broad. 

The  Broom  strain,  owned  by  Mr. 
George  Colmore,  was  still  another  im- 
portant factor  in  the  development  of  the 
breed.  Mr.  G.  Welsh  had  a  dog  called 
Turk,  who  had  the  happy  knack  of  get- 
ting the  right  sort  of  puppies.  He  was 
responsible  for  the  sensational  winner, 
Ch.  Miss  Miggs.  This  celebrated  bitch 
and  Ch.  Briggs  were  the  backbone  of 
Mr.  Hay  ward  Field's  successful  ken- 
nels, which  he  eventually  sold  for  what 
was  then  a  record  price  to  Lord  Lons- 
dale. 

After  this  came  Ch.  Go  Bang.  He 
was  bred  by  Mr.  George  Raper  and 
after  a  long  career  full  of  bench  honors 
he  came  to  this  country.  Ch.  Tipton 
Slasher  was  winner  at  this  time  and  he 
was  lucky  enough  to  beat  Go  Bang  at 
one  of  their  meetings,  but  he  is  better 
known  to-day  as  the  sire  of  the  dam  of 
Ch.  Cackler  of  Notts.  Ch.  Hack  St. 
Ledger,  a  very  taking  white  dog,  was  a 
contemporary  of  those  dogs  and  is 
worthy  of  mention. 

Founding  of  the  Wire-Hair  Strain 

Mr.  Charles  McNeill,  with  his 
Knavesmire  Jest,  founded  the  famous 
strain  that  is  directly  responsible  for  the 
very  high  quality  of  the  wire  hairs  of 
yesterday  and  to-day.  It  is  a  strain  that 
is  famous  throughout  the  world,  and  it 
has  done  wonders  for  the  variety.  Jest, 
bred  to  Meersbrook  Crissy,  got  Ch. 
Meersbrook  Bristles,  the  most  important 
wire  dog  of  all  time.  He  was  a  great 
winner;  sound,  full  of  terrier  character, 
and  with  a  jacket  that  lived  up  to  his 
name.  But  it  was  in  his  head  that  he 
so  greatly  excelled.  It  was  the  first 
of  those  long,  clean,  aristocratic  heads 
that  we  see  to-day  largely  because  Bris- 
tles put  them  on  most  of  his  puppies. 

The  main  line  of  this  most  illustrious 
family  comes  down  through  Ch.  Barkby 
Ben,  grandson  of  Bristles.     He  in  turn 


sired  Ch.  Cackler  of  Notts,  whose  son, 
Ch.  Commodore  of  Notts,  has  lived  up 
to  his  family's  great  reputation  as 
breeders  of  winners.  Master  Bristles 
and  Ch.  Ragy  Matchbox,  though  not  of 
this  same  branch,  are  other  illustrious 
names  in  this  family's  records. 

To-day,  over  in  England,  the  wire- 
haired  Fox  Terrier  is  not  only  quite  as 
popular  as  the  smooth,  but,  as  the  usual 
thing,  quality  is  higher.  Such  dogs  as 
Morden  Bullseye,  Southborough  Salex, 
Roper's  Nutcracker,  Royston  Remus, 
Coastguard,  and  Sylvan  Result  (all 
champions  of  yesterday)  are  names  to 
conjure  with  in  Fox  Terrier  circles  and 
the  smooths  would  have  a  hard  time,  de- 
spite all  their  great  cracks,  to  find  equal- 
ly  good    contemporaries   of    these   dogs. 

In  this  country  it  is  a  pretty  even  toss- 
up  between  the  two  varieties.  We  have 
certainly  had  more  high-quality  home- 
bred smooths,  but  England  has  sent  us 
over  some  very  taking  wires.  In  this 
matter  of  breeding  (and  I  always  have 
a  soft  spot  in  my  heart  for  an  American- 
bred  champion)  the  smooth  fanciers 
have  surely  set  a  good  example.  With 
the  general  public  the  smooth  dog  is  bet- 
ter known  and  more  popular,  for  unless 
one  has  a  grounding  in  the  essentials 
of  terrier  characteristics  and  require- 
ments he  is  apt  to  think  the  wire  hair 
odd  looking.  Among  the  fanciers,  how- 
ever, there  are  more  showing  wires  than 
smooths.  There  is  no  one  kennel  as 
strong  as  either  of  the  two  biggest 
strings  of  smooths,  but  there  are  a  good- 
ly number  of  medium-sized  kennels 
scattered  all  over  the  country,  and  each 
season  sees  several  new  exhibitors  com- 
peting for  show  honors. 

The  first  show  in  America  to  give 
the  wire-haired  Fox  Terrier  a  classifica- 
tion to  himself  was  New  York  in  1883. 
Mr.  Jack  Grainger  won  with  a  dog 
called  Tyke,  who  had  been  imported 
from  Mr.  Carrick's  kennels,  which 
have  been  mentioned  as  among  those 
that  had  an  important  bearing  on  the 
development  of  the  breed  in  England. 
Tyke  repeated  this  victory  four  years 
in  succession,  but  competition  was  not 
very  keen  in  those  days.  For  several 
years  the  breed  struggled  along  without 
making  any  marked  impression.     It  did 
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not  catch  the  popular  fancy  quickly,  but 
the  growth,  if  slow,  was  healthy. 

Mr.  James  Mortimer  and  Mr.  Reg- 
inald H.  May  hew,  both  well-known 
and  popular  judges,  were  among  those 
who  first  supported  the  variety.  Mr. 
H.  H.  Hunnewell,  the  secretary  of  the 
Fox  Terrier  Club,  was  another  of  the 
early  American  friends. 

Recognized    by    New    York    Show    of 
1894 

The  New  York  Show  of  1894  was 
the  first  at  which  the  breed  was  given  all 
ot  the  usual  classes  divided  according 
to  sex,  and  by  this  time  some  real  his- 
tory was  beginning  to  be  made. 
Messrs.  Hunnewell,  Mortimer  and 
Mayhew  had  been  joined  by  other  en- 
thusiasts and  there  were  plenty  of  en- 
tries and  considerable  quality.  Mr. 
H.  W.  Smith  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Ritchie 
both  had  very  respectable  entries  in  the 
classes,  the  former  showing  a  very  at- 
tractive pair  in  Cribbage  and  Janet. 
Mr.  Hunnewell  carried  off  top  honors 
with  his  Oakleigh  Bruiser  and  Mr. 
Mayhew  benched  a  real  terrier  in 
Brittle. 

Shortly  after  this,  one  of  our  most 
important  American  kennels  got  its  first 
celebrity  and  started  on  its  successful 
career.  This  dog  was  Thornfield  Knock- 
out, who  was  imported  by  Major  Gou- 
veneur  M.  Carnochan  for  his  Cairns- 
muir  Kennels.  Knockout  proved  to  be 
a  wise  investment.  He  turned  out  to 
be  quite  a  winner  and  he  was  a  marked 
success  at  stud,  laying  the  foundations 
for  this  kennel.  In  his  veins  flowred  the 
blood  of  the  famous  Meersbrook  Bris- 
tles, and  he  came  honestly  by  his  ability 
to  sire  winners.  Endcliff  Banker  was 
another  early  representative  of  this 
strain.  Like  Knockout,  he  has  gone 
down  in  history  as  the  corner-stone  of  a 
good  kennel,  for  to  him  is  attributed  the 
successful  establishment  of  Dr.  Lynn's 
kennels  at  Port  Huron,  Mich.  His 
"one  best  get"  wTas  Bank  Note,  a  big 
winner  in  his  day. 

That  wire  hair  of  all  wire  hairs,  the 
great  Ch.  Meersbrook  Bristles,  came  to 
America  in  1899.  He  was  imported  by 
Mr.    C.    W.    Keys,   of    East    Pepperell, 


Mass.,  and  the  opening  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  saw  a  number  of  nailing 
youngsters  claiming  him  as  sire.  It  is 
hard  to  overestimate  the  importance  of 
Bristles.  As  a  show7  dog  he  was,  in  his 
prime,  quite  invincible,  and  his  type  is 
the  one  for  which  breeders  to-day  strive. 
What  is  rather  remarkable,  he  was  as 
great  a  sire  as  he  was  a  bench  winner. 
Other  dogs  in  other  breeds  have  had, 
possibly,  more  successful  show  careers, 
other  dogs  have  "set  the  style"  in  their 
own  variety,  other  dogs  have  made 
great  names  as  sires  of  champions — but 
no  other  terrier  of  any  breed  has  com- 
bined these  three  things  to  anywhere 
near  the  degree  that  did  Meersbrook 
Bristles.  We  have  already  seen  how 
the  leading  English  strains  trace  directly 
back  to  him,  and  American  fanciers  can 
only  regret  that  we  did  not  have  more 
good  bitches  to  send  to  him  and  that  he 
did  not  spend  more  of  his  days  in  our 
midst. 

Before  the  importation  of  Bristles, 
Major  Carnochan  had  brought  over 
that  sterling  show  dog,  Ch.  Go  Bang, 
one  of  the  best  wires  of  all  time.  He 
was  not,  however,  so  useful  in  the 
breeding  kennels  as  in  the  show  ring, 
though  his  owner  got  from  him  that 
exceptionally  successful  home-bred  Ch. 
Cairnsmuir  Growler.  Ch.  Barkby  Ben, 
of  the  main  line  of  the  Bristles  strain, 
followed  Go  Bang  to  Cairnsmuir.  Like 
his  famous  grandsire,  this  dog  was  a 
combination  show  dog  and  sire.  He 
was  the  last  important  dog  brought  over 
by  Major  Carnochan,  who  has  not  been 
exhibiting  of  late  years.  His  last  show- 
ing was  done  with  a  home-bred  called, 
unless  I  am  mistaken,  Cairnsmuir  Out- 
law. Hope  springs  eternal,  and  it  is 
some  consolation  to  know  that  the  ken- 
nels at  New  City,  N.  Y.,  are  never  com- 
pletely empty,  and  it  does  seem  that 
there  is  always  at  least  a  fighting 
chance  that  the  Cairnsmuirs  may  some 
day  be  with  us  again. 

Just  about  the  time  that  Major  Car- 
nochan was  withdrawing  from  the  field 
three  kennels,  which,  if  short  lived,  were 
at  their  time  very  important,  were  hav- 
ing their  short  innings.  Mr.  Knowles, 
of  Magnolia,  Mass.;  Mr.  Harley,  of 
San    Francisco,   and   Mr.   McComb,   of 
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New  York  City,  each  in  succession  took 
up  the  wire-haired  Fox  Terrier  and 
started  in  seriously  to  collect  the  right 
sort  of  materials  for  successful  kennels. 
It  was  most  unfortunate  that  each  in 
turn  was  forced  to  retire  just  at  the 
time  that  they  were  beginning  to  make 
some  real  headway.  Mr.  Harley  had  a 
very  taking  sort  of  terrier  in  his  Ch. 
Wandee  Coastguard,  and  Mr.  Scott 
McComb  had  quite  a  collection  of 
cracks,  especially  in  bitches,  his  best  be- 
ing the  great  Ch.  Dusky  Siren,  who, 
when  at  her  best,  was  about  as  nice  a 
wire  hair  as  has  been  seen. 

The  places  left  empty  by  the  break- 
ing up  of  these  kennels  have  been  filled 
not  by  three  big  kennels  but  by  a  score 
of  more  modest  ones.  Philadelphia  has 
quite  a  coterie  of  fanciers  headed  by  Mr. 
Robert  Strawbridge,  and  Boston  is  a 
veritable  hotbed  of  wire  fanciers.  There 
is  usually  a  strong  contender  or  two 
hailing  from  Down  East.  New  York 
is  hardly  so  strong,  but  the  interest  in 


the  breed  is  growing.  Mr.  Daniel  S. 
Riker,  of  Airedale  fame,  is  a  recent 
convert  of  the  right  sort  in  the  metro- 
politan district.  Chicago  Airedale  cir- 
cles have  also  been  drafted  for  wire  Fox 
Terrier  recruits  and  the  Niolas  have 
been  joined  by  the  Vickery  Kennels  and 
more  lately  by  Mr.  Francis  Porter. 
Throughout  the  Middle  West  there  are 
quite  a  number  of  smaller  kennels  that 
can  be  depended  upon  to  make  things 
interesting  and  to  see  to  it  that  all  the 
blues  do  not  go  home  with  one  kennel. 
Both  varieties  of  the  Fox  Terrier  are 
coming  strong,  and  which  will  eventu- 
ally become  the  more  popular  with 
American  fanciers  is  a  matter  of  prefer- 
ence for  a  smooth  or  wire  jacket.  Both 
have  sound  constitutions,  good  tempers, 
intelligence  and  gameness.  Both  are  de- 
servingly  popular  in  England  and  many 
fanciers  over  there  go  in  for  both  va- 
rieties. Either  one  is  hard  to  beat  for 
a  trappy,  sporty  dog,  good  to  look  at 
and  desirable  as  a  pal. 


BILLYGOAT  TACT 

By  HARRISON  MINGE 


PECULATION  was  rife,  par- 
ticularly around  the  Caddo 
Parish  courthouse,  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  cold  wave  that 
had  suddenly  descended  upon 
the  warm  friendship  between 
Major  Bascom  and  Judge  Snell.  The 
change  in  the  fraternal  temperature  had 
first  been  noticed  by  Gus,  the  bartender 
at  the  Commercial  bar,  who  reported 
that  the  judge  and  major  no  longer 
took   their   noonday  toddy  together. 

The  chill  next  permeated  the  circuit 
court  bar  and  sent  shivers  through  the 
courtroom  when  the  judge  fined  Major 
Bascom  for  contempt  of  court  for  per- 
sistently repeating  and  emphasizing  the 
name  of  his  client,  William  Briggum, 
whom  he  was  defending  in  an  assault 
and  battery  case;  and  the  freezing  point 
was  reached  and  surprise  and  conjec- 
ture became  rampant  at  the  asperity  of 
the  judge  and  the  urbanity  of  the  major, 
when   His   Honor  delivered   to  the  ad- 


vocate a  ponderous  judicial  reprimand 
for  the  choice  of  undignified  language 
in  the  presentation  of  his  case.  "Per- 
mit me  to  remind  you,  Sir,  that  such 
expressions  as  'Briggum  never  did  butt 
into  nobody's  business,'  and  'Briggum 
is  as  harmless  as  a  superannuated  goat' 
are,  to  say  the  least,  Sir,  unbecoming 
to  one  of  your  dignity  and  standing  in 
this  court,"  said  the  judge  with  sol- 
emn impressiveness. 

Then,  as  though  to  relieve  the  tense 
situation  and  in  a  measure  to  soften  the 
severity  of  his  rebuke,  the  judge  took  a 
recess  and  invited  the  major  to  occupy 
the  bench  during  his  absence,  which  the 
major  promptly  did,  and  his  first  ruling 
was  to  remit  his  own  fine.  Naturally, 
such  a  personal  hiatus  between  parties 
so  prominent  invited  investigation. 
Both  the  judge  and  major  repulsed  the 
most  delicate  inquiry  with  some  irrele- 
vant remark  about  the  weather,  accom- 
panied by  a  threatening  and  disconcert- 
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ing  stare.  It  subsequently  developed 
that  the  frost  dated  from  a  fishing  trip 
to  Cross  Lake,  so  recourse  was  had  to 
pumping  Lem  Goolsby,  the  one-legged 
darky  tenant  of  the  judge's  farm  on 
Cross  Lake. 

Lem  was  by  predestination  a  verbal 
alarm  clock,  but  in  this  instance  he  had 
to  be  wound  up  with  successive  "drams 
er  snake  physic"  and  his  palate  set  for 
another  potation  before  he  went  off 
with  the  story. 

When  Lem  had  grown  sufficiently 
mellow  for  picking,  we  said:  "Lem, 
it's  reported  'round  town  that  the  judge 
and  the  major  got  tight  the  last  time 
they  were  down  here." 

"Do  dey  say  dat?  Well,  I  declare; 
dey  ain'  a  word  er  troof  in  dat  'port." 

"They  say  they  quarreled  about  poli- 
tics." 

"'Bout  which?" 

"About  politics?" 

"Humph!  Well,  sir,  a  billygoat's  na- 
ture is  jes'  'bout  as  onsartin  as  politics. 
Dey  had  dat  'spute  'bout  a  goat." 

"They  say  the  judge  and  major  had  a 

fight." 

"Dey  do?"  said  Lem,  swelling  with 
loyal  and  spirituous  indignation.  "Well, 
'they  say'  don'  know  what  he's  talkin' 
about.  Jedge  Snell  an'  Majer  Bascom 
war'nt  no  nearer  a  pussenal  rukus  dan 
I  is  wid  de  sheriff  right  now.  Hit 
shore  wuz  scanlous  de  way  dem  two 
ole  gen'l'men  fit  wid  dat  goat,  do;  de 
way  dey  car'd  on  wid  him  wud  er  made 
a  hired  mourner  laugh." 

Lem  settled  down  upon  the  end  of  a 
Cottonwood  log,  the  better  to  free  his 
mind  of  the  growing  problems  of  equi- 
librium and  steady  his  mental  aim  at  the 
target  submitted. 

"De  jedge  an'  Majer  Bascom  drov' 
down  here  las'  Choosday  to  go  fishin'. 
We  ain'  got  no  stable  on  de  farm — 
leastwise  'tain'  no  fittin'  place  for  de 
jedge's  mares — so  we  ties  'em  onder  a 
tree,  an'  buil's  a  smudge  to  keep  de 
skeeters  an'  flies  away,  an'  feeds  em' 
out'n  a  soap-box. 

"De  jedge  has  got  erbout  fifty  head 
er  dem  angory  goats  what  has  frightnin' 
appertites.  Dey  done  et  up  ev'ything 
but  de  morgidge  on  de  farm  an'  dey's 
alius    hongry,    so    w'en    dey    seed    dem 


mares  waggin'  dey  tails  an'  grindin' 
corn  dey  jes'  nacherly  went  in  an  tuk 
de  soap-boxes  away  fum  'em.  De  ma- 
jer cum  out  de  camp  cabin  w'en  he  heard 
de  horses  cuttin'  up,  an'  co'se  w'en  he 
foun'  out  what  wuz  de  matter  he  picked 
up  a  short  stick  an'  started  in  to  run  de 
goats  away. 

"De  kingpin  'mongst  dem  goats  wuz 
dat  ole  billy  Brigham — yaas,  sir,  Brig- 
ham  Young  wuz  de  name  de  jedge  giv' 
him — an'  dey  warn't  a  varmint  in  dese 
woods  dat'd  monkey  wid  him.  He  wuz 
cunnin'  as  a  fox,  too,  you  see  him  so. 
Didn'  I  try  to  ship  him  to  town  one 
time  an'  'suaded  de  jedge  to  gimme  de 
address  on  a  tag;  I  tied  de  tag  roun' 
his  neck  an'  w'en  I  got  to  de  railroad 
station  wid  him — 'fore  Gawd,  dat  goat 
done  et  up  whar  he  gwine! 

"Mis'  Sam  Holloway  cum  nearer 
rtadin'  Brigham's  mail  dan  anybody 
else.  Mis'  Sam  wuz  mendin'  a  minner 
net  one  day  and  war'n't  studdin'  'bout 
goats,  w'en  'long  cum  old  Brigham  an' 
run  him  up  a  tree.  Mis'  Sam  sot  down 
on  a  limb  an'  looked  down  at  Brigham 
a  long  time,  den  he  sez — 'Brigham,  ole 
boy,  de  trubble  wid  you  is  you  got  too 
vivid  a  'magination.  Like  a  good  many 
hooman  outrages  you  is  powerful  su- 
persensitive an'  self-conscious  an'  you'ze 
alius  'maginin'  somebody's  slightin'  yer. 
You  make  a  strong  impression  upon 
folks  alright,  in  fact,  you  got  a  way 
uv  taintin'  de  atmersphere  wid  yore 
presence  dat  will  keep  people  fum  grow- 
in'  onmindful  uv  you;  but  darn  yore 
belligerent  soul,  nobody  wants  ter  as- 
sociate wid  yer.  It's  strange  ter  me 
why  life  in  dese  peaceful  woods  should 
have  developed  in  you  de  cyn'cism  uv  a 
Timon,  but  bless  yore  spoiled  an'  pam- 
pered 'gotism  ef  you  want  ter  hate  yore- 
self  in  solitude,  or  destroy  de  affections 
uv  yore  kids  onobserved,  or  ruminate  in 
malevolent  glee  upon  de  domestic  afflic- 
tions uv  yore  onfortunate  harem,  Barkis 
is  shorely  willin'  *,  an'  ef  you'll  jes' 
let  me  down  I'll  take  my  minner  net 
an'  remove  my  offendin'  person  off  yore 
bailiwick  wid  pleasure.  My  only  regret 
is  dat  Jedge  Snell  ain't  roostin'  up  here 
'stead  er  me.  Den  mebbe  he'd  consent 
ter  yore  funeral!' — I  dunno  jes'  zactly 
what    Mis'    Sam   meant,    but    Brigham 
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mus'      er  onderstood   him,   fer  he  kep' 
him  up  dat  tree  fer  over  er  hour. 

"I  tole  de  jedge  dat  old  Brigham 
wud  butt  an'  he  say,  'no  sech  thing.' 
Well,  time  dat  goat  seed  de  majer  pick 
up  a  stick  he  started  fer  him.  De  ma- 
jer jes'  did  have  time  ter  jump  out  de 
way  an'  de  stick  he  had  war'n't  no  good, 
so  w'en  ole  Brigham  breshed  by  de 
majer  tho'wed  hissef  on  top  uv  him  an' 
grabbed  him  by  de  horns.  Fer  a 
while  I  cud'n'  see  fum  whar  I  wuz 
'cross  de  crik,  w'ether  de  majer  had 
Brigham  or  Brigham  had  de  majer. 
Dey  bofe  wuz  a-heavin'  an'  a  pitchin' 
an'  a  snortin'  so  'twell  hit  looked  ter 
me  lak  de  majer  wuz  try  in'  ter  butt 
Brigham  in  de  face. 

"GenTmen,  de  leaves  an'  dus'  wuz 
flyin'  an'  dey  wuz  mad,  too,  b'li'v'  me. 
De  majer  th'owed  him,  do';  Brigham 
giv  one  er  dem  wil'  skin-de-cat  up- 
heavals jes'  lak  he  done  sniff  'monia, 
an'  de  majer  twissed  him  over  on  his 
back  an'  pinned  his  horns  down  to  de 
groun'. 

'"Bout  dat  time  de  jedge  cum  out  on 
de  cabin  po'ch  an'  w'en  he  got  'quainted 
wid  what  wuz  goin'  on,  sezee:  'What 
de  dickens  you  tryin'  ter  do,  Bass,  on- 
screw  dat  goat's  head  fum  his  shoul- 
ders? Don'  hurt  ma  goat,  man,  Brig- 
ham's  almo'  twenty  year  ole;  he  cud'n 
hurt  you  ef  he  tried;  turn  him  loose, 
fellah,  don'  you  go  hurt  de  pore  ole 
goat.' 

"De  majer  riz  his  head  up  out'n  Brig- 
ham's  whiskers ;  his  face  wuz  red  as  tur- 
key wattles.  'You  jugheaded  Igorrote 
you,'  sezee  to  de  jedge,  rammin'  Brig- 
ham's  horns  deeper  in  de  groun',  'why 
in   de   Devil-an'-Tom-Walker   don'   you 

cum  here  an'  he'p  me  turn  dis  d n 

goat  loose.' 

"De  jedge  th'owed  his  head  back  an' 
laughed  fit  ter  kill  hisse'f.  Den  he  git 
right  serious  an'  walked  over  to  whar 
de  majer  an'  Brigham  wuz  a-layin'  in 
dey  dog-fall.  Jedge  Snell  alius  wuz 
powerful    fon'    uv    dat    goat    somehow. 

"  '  'Shore  nuff,  Bas,'  sezee,  'turn  de 
goat  loose.  He  won'  hurt  yer ;  he  never 
bothers  me.' 

"  'Jim,'  says  de  majer,  smilin'  sorter 
sickly  atter  he  caught  his  bref,  'Brig- 
ham's    almos'    suffocatin'    w'en    yer    git 


close  ter  him — 'ketch  hoi'  uv  yer  goat's 
hin'  laigs  so  we  can  hoi'  him  widout 
hurtin'  him.' 

"  Hit  mout  wrench  his  back,  Bass,' 
says  de  jedge,  'you  fTxin'  ter  ruin  ma 
goat.' 

"  'I  ain'  gwine  ter  hurt  him  'tall, 
Jim,  hones'  I  ain','  says  de  majer  mighty 
'suasive. 

"  'I  don'  see  what  good  me  ketchin' 
his  hin'  laigs  is  goin'  ter  do  nohow,' 
growled  de  jedge.  'Is  you  aimin'  ter 
take  Brigham  fishirr'  wid  yer?' 

"De  majer  spit  out  a  chunk  er  sand 
but  he  didn'  say  nuthin'.  De  jedge  went 
roun'  an'  sparred  awhile  befo'  he  cu'd 
ketch  Brigham  by  de  laigs ;  he  finally  got 
him,  do. 

"  'Is  you  got  a  good  grip  on  his  laigs, 
Jim?'  says  de  majer. 

'  'Yaas,  I  got  a  good  grip  on  his 
laigs,'  says  de  jedge. 

"  'Is  you  shore  you  got  a  good  grip, 
Jim?'  says  de  majer." 

"  'Yaas,  I  c'u'd  hoi'  dis  pore  ole  goat 
till  Doomsday,'  says  de  jedge. 

"  'Well,  den,  jes'  hoi'  him  till  I  kin 
git  into  de  house,'  says  de  majer,  turnin' 
loose  Brigham's  head  an'  makin'  ev'y 
toe  shev  a  little  gittin'  to  de  cabin." 

Lem  scratched  his  head  reflectively. 
A  rare  twinkle  came  into  the  old  darky's 
eyes. 

"Boss,"  he  said,  "as  y'all  know,  dey 
don'  many  'musements  cum  to  de  coun- 
try, but  I'm  here  ter  tell  yer  dey  ain' 
never  had  nuthin'  in  no  circus  to  beat 
what  tuk  place  when  de  majer  turned 
loose  ole  Brigham's  business  end.  De 
jedge  c'u'd  sca'cely  realize  what  had 
done  happened  befo'  dat  goat  je'ked  his 
foots  loose  an'  swung  hisse'f  'round  in 
fightin'  persition.  I  heard  ole  Brigham 
squall  jes'  same  as  a  man,  an'  Jedge 
Snell  giv'  a  whoop  dat  started  all  de 
coon  dawgs  ter  howlin'.  De  jedge  made 
a  start  fer  de  cabin,  but  Brigham  had 
him.  He  landed  right  smack  on  de 
j edge's  equator  an'  de  boss  went  down 
lak'  a  fallin'  tree. 

"De   majer   wuz   actin'   lak'   he   wuz 
at  a  ball  game.     He  wuz  dancin'  a  wil' 
cachooky  on  de  cabin  po'ch  an'  t'h'owin'. 
his  hat  in  de  air. 

"  'Don'  hurt  de  pore  ole  goat,  man,' 
he  hollered  to  de  jedge.     'Pet  him,  he's 
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jes'  playin'  wkl  yer;  turn  yer  head 
aroun',  he  can't  hurt  dat.  No,  he  never 
bothers  you.  Jim,  do  you  think  his 
back's  wrenched,  ole  fellah?  Come  on, 
I'll  open  de  hospittle  do'  for  yuh;  mebbe 
you'll  land  on  a  cot.' 

"De  jedge  made  another  spurt  for  de 
cabin,  but  Brigham  landed  ag'in  befo' 
he  reached  de  steps.  He  lifted  de  jedge, 
heavy  as  he  is,  plumb  up  ag'in  de  door- 
jamb,  an'  de  majer  pulled  him  in  an 
shet  de  door,  while  ole  Brigham  went  on 
hurlin'  hisse'f  thoo  de  air  an'  buttin' 
holes  in  de  win'  jes'  same  as  ef  he  wuz 
crazy.  Ef  de  jedge  had'n  be'n  so  fat 
whar  he  hit  him,  dat  goat  w'u'd  er  crip- 
pled him  fer  life. 

"Naaw,  sir,  I   did'n  hear  what  tuk 


place  inside  de  cabin.  Atterwhile  de 
jedge  sneaked  out  de  back  door  an'  gath- 
ered up  a  han'ful  er  brickbats;  den  he 
peered  'roun'  de  corners  uv  de  cabin 
mighty  cautious  an'  w'en  he  seed  dat 
Brigham  had  done  went  away  he  limped 
out  an'  made  me  hitch  up  de  team  an' 
him  an'  de  majer  drove  ter  de  station  ter 
take  de  train,  whilst  I  drov'  de  surrey 
home.  Dere  wuz  right  smart  coolness 
'tween  'em,  but  dey  never  did  say  nuth- 
in'  'tall  to  each  other. 

"W'en  de  train  pulled  out  de  jedge 
walked  out  on  de  back  platform  an'  said 
to  me  wid  his  han'  on  his  mouf — Tern, 
w'en  you  git  back  don't  sit  down  to  yore 
vittels  till  you've  done  killed  dat  infer- 
nal goat!'  " 
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A  "GRAND"  GOOSE  STEW 


a 


SPORTSMEN  "  in  Sacramento, 
California,  rejoiced  in  a  goose 
stew  last  November  in  which 
1,500  wild  geese  were  offered  up  on  the 
altar  of  the  great  god  Appetite.  Two 
men  are  credited  with  having  killed  700 
birds.  There  is  no  bag  limit  for  geese 
in  California  except  for  the  black  sea 
brant,  and  one  or  two  performances  of 
this  sort  will  make  the  placing  of  such 
a  limit  purely  a  work  of  supererogation. 
We  would  recommend  to  our  California 
friends,  and  particularly  to  the  President 
of  the  State  Fish  and  Game  Commission, 
who  was  named  as  one  of  the  patrons 
of  this  Gargantuan  gorge,  a  little  study 
of  the  history  of  the  passenger  pigeon, 
the  heath  hen  and,  more  recently,  of  the 
prairie  chicken  and  the  woodcock.  In 
this  day  there  is  no  excuse  for  ignorant 
waste  of  game, 


BIRD    STUDY    IN    NEW    YORK 

IN  the  December  number  of  this 
magazine  brief  mention  was  made 
of  the  desirability  of  bird  study  in 
common  schools.  It  seems  that,  quite 
without  intention,  the  impression  was 
given  to  some  of  our  readers  that  noth- 
ing of  the  sort  is  now  being  done  in  the 
schools  of  New  York.  A  letter  from 
Mr.  J.  M.  Johnson,  of  the  Department 
of  Biology  of  the  Bushwick  High 
School,  gives,  in  very  succinct  form,  the 
present  status  of  such  study. 

"The  syllabus  in  Biology  for  the  high 
schools  throughout  the  State  requires 
that  the  habits,  economic  and  aesthetic 
value,  enemies,  and  methods  of  protec- 
tion of  birds  be  taught.  This  biology 
course  is  required  in  the  first  year  of 
every  pupil  taking  the  general  course, 
but  not  in  the  commercial  or  the  manual 
training  courses.     This  course  in  biology 
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might  well  be  termed  Civic  Biology, 
since  it  teaches  the  student  the  relation 
of  plants  to  plants,  of  animals  to  animals, 
of  animals  to  plants,  of  both  animals  and 
plants  to  mankind,  and  finally,  personal 
and  civic  hygiene.  It  is  a  thoroughly 
practical  course,  and  will  have  much  in- 
fluence in  the  future  upon  the  plant  and 
animal  resources  of  the  State. 

"Forestry  is  treated  to  the  extent  of 
teaching  the  pupil  the  need  of  forests  for 
many  purposes,  such  as  keeping  up  the 
water  supply  for  navigation,  water 
power,  and  drinking  purposes.  In  the 
elementary  school  birds  are  studied  un- 
der the  head  of  Nature  Study,  but  just 
how  widely  extended  that  work  is  I  do 
not  know. 

"My  interest  in  bird  study  and  pro- 
tection goes  back  to  my  boyhood  in  the 
country.  In  that  same  region  the  boy 
of  to-day  looks  upon  birds  in  quite  a  dif- 
ferent way  from  the  boy  of  former  years. 
He  is  a  protector,  not  a  destroyer,  of 
birds.  The  principal  enemies  of  the 
birds  in  that  part  of  the  country,  western 
Massachusetts,  are  cats  and  immigrants, 
just  as  both  are  throughout  the  United 
States." 

NOT    MUCH     FOOTBALL 

DOCTOR  C.  B.  HUTCHINS, 
of  Indiana  University,  held  a 
stop  watch  on  the  Chicago- 
Minnesota  football  game  last  fall  and 
discovered  that  the  actual  playing  time 
of  the  entire  game  was  13  minutes  and 
16  seconds.  This  covered  only  the  time 
when  the  ball  was  actually  in  motion. 
The  total  time  of  the  game  was  pre- 
sumably sixty  minutes.  Those  who  are 
disturbed  about  the  undue  physical 
strain  of  modern  football  should  take 
heart  again. 

SAN     FRANCISCO     PEDESTRIANS 

IF  you  will  really  enjoy  the  open,  get 
out  and  walk!  In  no  other  way 
are  you  so  much  your  own  master 
or  so  completely  in  touch  with  your  en- 
vironment. A  number  of  San  Francis- 
cans have  had  this  fact  borne  in  upon 
them,  and  the  Sierra  Club  local  walks 
are  the  result.  A  program  is  prepared 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  appoint- 
ing leaders  and  giving  time  of  meeting 


and  routes  for  each  day  selected.  In 
addition,  there  are  overnight  trips  for 
those  who  wish  to  take  a  longer  tramp 
or  to  "knapsack  it,"  as  the  program  puts 
it.  San  Francisco,  of  course,  is  fortu- 
nate in  being  surrounded  by  wonderful 
scenery  within  easy  radius  of  the  city, 
but  there  are  very  few  large  cities  in  the 
country  that  cannot  find  any  surround- 
ing country  road  and  trails  that  are 
worth  exploring.  The  Sierra  Club  does 
not  stop  with  mere  walking,  but  keeps  a 
close  eye  on  the  trails  and  footbridges. 

REAL    GAME    WARDENS 

WISCONSIN  is  able  to  report 
on  the  working  of  its  system 
of  selecting  game  wardens 
from  a  list  of  eligibles  furnished  by  the 
State  Civil  Service  Association,  and  the 
report  is  wholly  favorable.  Candidates 
were  required  to  identify  specimens  of 
fish  and  game  common  in  Wisconsin,  to 
identify  birds,  trees,  and  shrubs,  to  run, 
to  shoot  at  a  mark,  and  to  estimate  dis- 
tances. Men  with  particular  training 
or  preparation  as  trappers,  fishermen, 
and  so  on,  were  given  the  chance  to 
work  along  the  line  of  their  specialized 
knowledge.  Among  the  applicants  in 
the  first  year  were  found  men  who  were 
blind,  deaf,  and  lame;  some  who  came 
up  hopefully  for  appointments  had  been 
convicted  of  crimes  or  misdemeanors. 
These  classes  were  greatly  discouraged 
after  the  first  year,  and  now  that  the 
Department  is  well  out  of  the  mire  of 
politics  the  wrork  of  game  protection  is 
going  on  successfully. 

NEW    TENNIS    RANKING 

FOR  the  first  time  since  1900  the 
name  of  W.  A.  Larned  does  not 
appear  in  the  ranking  list  of  the 
United  States  National  Lawn  Tennis 
Association.  During  the  last  five  years 
of  this  period  Mr.  Larned  has  graced 
the  head  of  the  list,  a  position  now  held 
by  Maurice  E.  McLoughlin.  Next  to 
Mr.  McLoughlin  appears  R.  N.  Wil- 
liams, to  whom  belongs  the  unique  dis- 
t'nction  of  leaping  into  second  honors  in 
the  first  year  of  his  ranking.  The  other 
names  among  the  first  ten  are  familiar 
to  all  American  players.  Number  3  is 
W.  F.  Johnson,  who  has  ascended  from 
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Class  C  in  1911.  W.  J.  Clothier  ap- 
pears at  4.  His  last  ranking  was  in 
1909,  when  he  stood  at  2.  Number  5 
is  N.  W.  Nilcs,  a  promotion  of  one 
place  from  last  year,  followed  by  T.  B. 
Bundy  at  6,  who  last  year  was  3.  Fol- 
lowing in  order  are  Karl  H.  Behr,  Ray- 
mond D.  Little,  G.  P.  Gardner,  and 
G.  F.  Touchard. 

The  method  of  arranging  the  other 
players  by  classes,  without  attempting  to 
compare  the  men  within  each  class,  is  an 
improvement  over  the  old  system.  The 
only  change  this  year  from  last  is  that 
the  classes  are  numbered  instead  of  let- 
tered. A  glance  at  the  names  on  this 
list  and  a  review  of  the  performances  of 
the  past  season,  shows  how  far  we  have 
progressed  in  this  country  in  the  general 
average  of  the  tennis  played  and  in  the 
possibilities  of  the  new  material  that  is 
constantly  coming  to  the  front. 

A  NEW  IDEA  IN  COLLEGE  ATH- 
LETICS 
JC.  MacCRACKEN,  the  old 
Pennsylvania  football  player  and 
•  hammer  thrower,  comes  forward 
with  a  suggestion  for  classification  of 
colleges  with  regard  to  their  eligibility 
rules,  which  at  least  merits  considera- 
tion. He  proposes  to  divide  all  col- 
leges into  four  classes.  Under  Class  A 
would  be  those  having  the  following 
requirements:  Amateur  athletic  stand- 
ing; one-year  resident  rule;  three-year 
limit  on  'varsity  team ;  no  summer  semi- 
professional  sport ;  no  more  than  one 
scholastic  condition. 

Under  Class  B  would  come:  the  col- 
leges which  require  amateur  athletic 
standing;  no  summer  semi-professional 
sport;  not  more  than  one  scholastic  con- 
dition. 

Under  Class  C:  amateur  athletic 
standing;  not  more  than  one  scholastic 
condition. 

And  under  Class  D  would  come:  all 
the  colleges  which  have  no  requirement 
but  high  scholastic  standing. 

Games  could  be  arranged  between 
the  colleges  of  different  classes.  The 
advantage  claimed  for  it,  in  this  respect, 
would  be  that  it  does  away  with  the 
old  misunderstanding  and  hard  feeling 
that  seem  bound  to  arise  under  the  uni- 


form eligibility  rules.  A  Class  A  col- 
lege, playing  with  one  in  Class  D, 
would  know  perfectly  well  what  to 
expect  in  the  way  of  eligibility.  An- 
other effect,  upon  which  Dr.  Mac- 
Cracken  does  not  dwell,  is  the  proba- 
bility that  such  a  classification  would 
put  B,  C,  and  D  on  their  mettle  to 
climb  as  soon  as  possible  into  A. 

THE    PERFECT    WOMAN 

SHE  has  been  discovered  at  Cornell. 
Physical  perfection  only  is  meant, 
of  course.  The  question  of  per- 
fection in  other  respects  must  remain, 
as  always,  a  personal  matter.  Strange 
to  relate,  this  young  woman  has  no 
fads  in  diet  or  exercise.  She  eats  what 
she  likes  when  she  wants  it.  She  does 
not  like  sweets  or  tea  or  coffee.  As  to 
exercise,  she  takes  lots  of  it  of  the  kind 
she  likes.  This  is  rank  heresy!  The 
young  lady  is  declaring  in  effect  that 
one's  own  healthy  desires  are  a  better 
guide  than  doctors  or  teachers  of  physi- 
cal  culture. 

TAKE  A  VACATION  NOW 

WINTER  is  as  good  a  time  tor 
a  vacation  as  any  other.  Bet- 
ter, if  you  would  know  the 
tonic  that  is  in  below-zero  weather  and 
snow-covered  hills  and  ice-bound  lakes 
and  rivers.  Our  English  friends  flock 
to  Davos  and  Chamounix  or  turn  north 
to  Norway  every  winter.  There  they 
renew  their  youth  with  coasting  and 
skating  and  make  acquaintance  with  the 
ski. 

With  Canada  lying  all  along  our  bor- 
der and  plenty  of  opportunity  for  win- 
ter sports  within  our  own  Northern 
States,  there  is  no  excuse  for  any  man 
with  fair  command  of  his  time  and  a 
reasonable  income  to  endure  steam- 
heated  offices  and  houses  all  winter  long 
till  the  sun  brings  back  his  playtime 
again. 

THE    AEROPLANE    AND    LIFE-SAVING 

ONE  distinguished  American  avia- 
tor is  wont  to  declare  that  the 
aeroplane  will  not  be  sure  of  its 
place  in  the  world's  affection  until  it  has 
been  the  means  of  saving  life  instead  of 
destroying  it.     Apparently  the  time  is 
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not  far  distant.  Last  summer  a  biplane 
carried  a  doctor  cross-country  to  the  re- 
lief of  an  injured  boy  much  more  quick- 
ly than  even  an  automobile  could  have 
done  the  work.  Last  fall  all  ef- 
forts to  drop  a  life  line  on  a  wrecked 
schooner  off  the  Pacific  Coast  failed 
only  because  the  survivors  were  too  ex- 
hausted to  catch  the  rope  end  as  it 
trailed  across  the  deck.  In  November 
a  French  military  aviator  operating  with 
a  force  fighting  the  Tuaregs  in  the 
deserts  of  Algeria  bore  a  priest  and  the 
last  consolations  of  religion  to  a  wound- 
ed officer.  This  was  not  life-saving,  to 
be  sure,  but  it  was  a  worthy  feat. 

These  are  good  beginnings.  Soon 
will  come  the  great  chance  for  the  quick- 
witted amateur  to  place  his  machine 
alongside  the  wireless  telegraph  in  the 
world's  esteem.  Too  long  it  has  been 
the  death-dealing  toy  of  the  hippodrome. 

BAD  BOTH  WAYS 

AN  enterprising  keeper  of  a  shoot- 
ing resort  on  Chesapeake  Bay 
concludes  a  letter  to  a  prospective 
patron  with  this  pungent  sentence:  "If 
the  shooter  and  weather  is  right  you  can 
kill  ducks  equal  to  the  cost  of  the  trip." 
The  gentleman's  ethics  are  as  bad  as  his 
English.  The  worst  luck  we  can  wish 
him  is  that  he  may  get  exactly  the  kind 
of  sportsmen  whom  such  an  appeal  is 
likelv  to  influence. 


THE    INCOMPARABLE    TY! 

HATS  off  to  Ty  Cobb!  To  say 
that  a  man  is  batting  .300  has 
passed  into  a  proverb  of  excel- 
lence in  anything,  so  much  has  baseball 
speech  permeated  the  language  of  every 
day  in  this  country.  But  what  of  a  man 
who  bats  .410?  That  was  Tyrus  the 
Great!  Thus  his  record  runs:  Hits, 
227,  for  a  total  of  324  bases;  runs,  119; 
two-baggers,  30 ;  three-baggers,  23 ; 
home  runs,  7;  stolen  bases,  61.  Ty  has 
the  habit;  this  is  the  sixth  year  he  has 
led  his  league  in  batting  honors.  It  will 
be  a  sad  day  for  baseball  when  the  elec- 
tric Tyrus  flashes  no  more  along  the 
base  paths  or  shines  no  more  resplendent 
at  the  plate. 

HARDLY  SPORTING 

THE  newspapers  chronicle  the  con- 
struction of  spring-soled  shoes  for 
one  of  our  best-known  distance 
runners.  Why  not  add  to  this  a  special 
starting  spring  by  which  the  sprinter 
may  be  propelled  violently  from  the 
mark  wTith  a  shove  that  will  give  him 
two  or  three  yards  advantage?  How- 
ever, the  old-fashioned  idea  that  it  is  the 
fastest  man  who  wins  nine  times  out  of 
ten  will  probably  continue  to  be  correct 
— spring-soled  shoes  and  other  adventi- 
tious aids  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 


NEWS  OF  THE  OUTDOOR  WORLD 


Basket  Ball 

THE  Princeton  basket  ball  team  opened  its 
season  on  December  4  by  defeating 
Fordham  College,  35  to  14.  Game  played 
at  Princeton. 

The  Army  basket  ball  team  defeated  St. 
Lawrence  University  by  the  close  score  of 
23  to  22  in  a  game  played  at  West  Point, 
December   15. 

Manhattan  College  was  vanquished  by.  the 
Princeton  five  on  the  court  of  the  latter  uni- 
versity   on    December    11;    score,    29    to    14. 

The  Princeton  University  basket  ball  team 
defeated  the  New  York  University  five  on 
the  latter's  court  on  December  20th  by  a 
score  of   39   to   17. 

The  basket  ball  team  of  St.  Lawrence 
University  of  Canton,  N.  Y.,  defeated  Man- 
hattan College  for  the  fourth  straight  year 
on  the  De  La  Salle  Institute  court  by  a  score 
of   22   to   IX. 

The  Army  basket  ball  team  lost  its  game 
to  the  Crescent  A.  C.  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
by  a  score  of  20  to  22  points,  December  28. 

Hockey 
nr^HE  Harvard  hockey  team  won  a  4  to  o 
•*■      victory    from    the    Massachusetts    Insti- 
tute of  Technology  on   December   18. 

St.  Paul's  School  (Concord,  N.  H.)  won 
its  annual  hockey  game  from  Yale  at  the 
St.  Nicholas  Rink,  New  York  City,  on  De- 
cember 20.  All  four  tallies  were  made  in 
the  second  half. 

Princeton's  hockey  team  overwhelmed  Wil- 
liams at  the  St.  Nicholas  Rink,  New  York, 
December  21,  by  a  score  of  14  to  1. 

In  a  spirited  game  played  at  the  St.  Nich- 
olas Rink,  New  York  City,  December  11, 
the  Princeton  hockey  team  defeated  the 
Irish-American  Athletic  Club's  seven  by  a 
score  of  4  goals  to  2 


Toronto  University  won  a  close  game  of 
hockey  from  the  Crescent  Athletic  Club  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  at  St.  Nicholas  Rink,  De- 
cember 23.     Score,  5 — 4. 

McGill  University  defeated  Yale  in 
hockey  on  January  1  by  a  score  of  2  to  o. 
Game  played  at  the  Boston  Arena,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Exploration 
'Tp  HE  scientific  staff  of  Prof.  Hiram  Bing- 
*-  ham's  expedition  into  the  Great  Peru- 
vian Montana  returned  to  this  country  late 
in  December.  The  expedition — which  went 
into  the  field  last  summer  under  the  auspices 
of  Yale  University  and  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Society  of  Washington,  D.  C, — had 
as  its  chief  purpose  the  study  of  pre-Inca 
ruins  in  the  interior  of  Peru,  especially  the 
ancient  city  of  Machu  Picchu,  discovered  by 
Professor   Bingham   in    1911. 

In  addition,  considerable  work  was  to 
have  been  done  along  geological  and  topo- 
graphical lines  in  this  practically  unexplored 
region. 

The  work  was  all  at  a  high  altitude,  and 
continuous  bad  weather,  with  alternating 
rain  and  snowstorms,  proved  a  serious  handi- 
cap to  the  success  of  the  field  work,  while 
an  epidemic  of  smallpox  among  the  Andean 
Indians  hampered  the  anthropological  end 
of  the  expedition.  A  further  impediment  is 
said  to  have  been  the  hostile  attitude  of  the 
Peruvian  government  to  the  expedition  and 
its  refusal  to  allow  archaeological  specimens 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  country. 

In  spite  of  many  difficulties,  however,  some 
valuable  results  were  attained.  Mr.  Robert 
Stephenson,  topographer,  spent  three  months 
in  the  preparation  of  a  map  of  the  Machu 
Picchu  ruins  from  which  a  model  is  to  be 
constructed. 

Archaeological  evidence  was  found  corrob- 
orating Mr.  Bingham's  previous  belief  that 
the  builders  of  this  ancient  city  were  of  a 
race  which  considerably  antedated  the  Incas, 
whose  mountain  fortresses  in  the  same  re- 
gion were  razed  by  the  Spanish  conquista- 
dores. 
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Perils  of  exposure  to  pestilence  and  in- 
clement weather  and  danger  from  accident 
in  scaling  precipitous  mountain  trails  at  high 
altitudes  heretofore  accessible  only  to  the  na- 
tive llama,  seem  to  have  been  the  rule  in 
this  really  heroic  piece  of  scientific  work  and 
tend  to  place  it  on  a  plane  with  some  of  the 
early  expeditions  into  the  Andes — which, 
however,  had  usually  a  very  much  less 
praiseworthy  motive. 

Miscellaneous 
'Tp  HE  auxiliary  schooner  yacht  Iris, 
*-  owned  by  Mr.  S.  A.  Fletcher,  of  Indian- 
apolis, which  left  New  York  late  in  Novem- 
ber for  the  West  Indies  and  South  American 
ports,  arrived  at  Bermuda  during  the  first 
week  of  December,  after  a  passage  of  un- 
usual severity.  All  her  boats  had  been 
smashed  and  for  twenty-eight  hours  the 
yacht  was  hove  to  in  the  Gulf  Stream  with 
a  heavy  gale  blowing.  Iris  is  a  steel  vessel, 
built  in  1904,  and  equipped  with  a  100-horse- 
power   gasolene   motor. 

Philadelphia  defeated  Boston  in  a  court 
tennis  match  at  the  Philadelphia  Racquet 
Club,  December  1,  by  5  sets  to  4.  As  only 
two  matches  were  played  the  result  was  de- 
termined by  sets  instead  of  matches,  and  the 
local  players  got  revenge  for  the  defeat 
sustained  on  the  previous  Saturday  at  the 
hands  of  the  Bostonians. 

The  Larchmont  Yacht  Club's  shoot  at  clav 


birds  on  December  21  brought  out  a  well 
matched  field  of  twenty-four  competitors. 
D.  J.  McMahon  came  out  "high  gun"  with 
133  hits  out  of  a  possible  150  to  his  credit. 
The  Monthly  Cup  was  won  by  Ralph  L. 
Spotts,  and  the  Visitors'  Trophy  by  A.  L. 
Barnes  with  a  full  score  of  25. 

Josiah  O.  Low  won  the  national  handicap 
squash  tournament  held  on  the  courts  of  the 
Heights  Casino,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  Decem- 
ber 14.  In  the  final  match  of  the  tourna- 
ment under  the  direction  of  the  National 
Squash  Tennis'  Association,  Low  defeated 
Sanford  Stoddard  by  three  sets  to  one  by 
the  score  of  15 — 5,  15 — 8,  10 — 15,  15 — 6. 
The  total  tally  of  aces  was  55  for  Low  and 
34  for  Stoddard.  Both  of  the  contestants 
played  from  scratch,  Low  entering  from  the 
Casino  and  Stoddard  from  the  Bridgeport 
Club  of  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

The  70-yard  dash  record  has  been  lowered 
from  7  1-5  seconds  to  7  1-10  by  "Reggie" 
Walker,  the  winner  of  the  Olympic  100-meter 
race,  in  a  recent  meet  held  at  Johannesburg, 
South  Africa,  at  an  altitude  of  6,000  feet. 
Walker  also  ran  the  hundred  in  9  3-5  sec- 
onds. 

The  St.  Leo  team  of  the  St.  Louis  Soccer 
Association  won  this  year's  professional  soc- 
cer championship  by  defeating  the  West 
Hudson  team  of  Harrison,  N.  J.,  with  a  score 
of  4  to  2,  in  a  game  played  at  St.  Louis, 
December    29. 


March  !     And  the  wind  in  the  desolate  branches, 

March  !     A  nd  the  fields  lie  bleak  m  lne  harrowing  rain, 

But  the  branches  whisper  of  buds  that  are  swelling  to  leafage 
And  the  rain  bears  promise  of  blossoms  to  carpet  the  plain. 


From  a  Painting   bji   Bclmorc  Browne 

TAKING  AN   ALTITUDE  READING  WITH  THE  HYPSOMETER  ON 
MX.   McKINLEY 

Illustration  for  "Conquering  Mt.  McKinley." 
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II 

ACROSS     AN     UNKNOWN     PASS     WITH     ALASKAN 

DOG  TEAMS 


HEN  Professor  Par- 
ker and  I  decided  to 
make  another  at- 
tempt to  climb  Mt. 
McKinley  from  the 
Northern  side  we 
resolved  to  break  through  the  Alaskan 
Range  where  it  begins  to  shoulder  up 
toward  the  12,000  feet  peaks  that  sen- 
tinel the  northeastern  approach  to  the 
gieat  peak. 

Now  there  are  not  supposed  to  be  any 
passes  through  the  Alaskan  Range  any 
where  close  to  Mt.  McKinley.  The 
nearest  one  on  the  west  is  the  Happy 
River  Pass,  140  miles  away,  and  the 
nearest  known  pass  on  the  east  is  Broad 
Pass,  80  miles  distant.  Between  these 
two  breaks  there  stretch  about  200 
miles  of  as  grim  and  savage  a  mountain 
barrier  as  the  heart  could  desire.  Mt. 
McKinley  rolls  up  like  a  great  white 
cloud  in  the  center  of  this  unbroken  line 


of  jagged  peaks.  Once  Ed.  Barrill  and 
I  had  the  luck  to  get  through  the  range 
on  the  head  of  the  Yentna  River  between 
Happy  River  Pass  and  the  big  mountain. 
And  that  is  the  only  time  that  any  one 
has  been  known  to  cross  this  portion  of 
the  range.  The  route  we  followed  will 
never  be  popular,  as  we  had  to  swim  our 
horses  through  canons  where  we  could 
hear  the  sound  of  ice  blocks  knocking 
together  above  the  roar  of  the  rapids. 

On  the  northeast  of  McKinley  we 
heard  that  a  pass  existed,  but  that  was 
all  we  could  learn.  There  were  men 
who  said  that  they  "knew  a  man  who 
had  a  pardner  who  had  crossed  the 
range" — but  we  never  found  the  right 
man's  "pardner."  On  the  Susitna  River 
we  did  meet  a  man  who  told  us  that  he 
had  crossed  on  foot  during  the  summer 
time.  We  met  him  on  the  trail  while 
we  were  driving  our  dogs,  and  during 
the  minute   or   two   that  we  talked   to- 
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gether  he  said  that  he  had  broken 
through  the  mountains  and  returned  im- 
mediately as  he  merely  went  "to  take 
a  look-see."  He  had  gone  in  from  a 
nameless  river  that  joined  the  Chulitna 
from  the  north,  and  he  did  not  know 
whether  or  not  we  could  drive  dogs 
across.     And   as  we   said   "so   long"   he 


joined  hands  to  keep  us  from  going  for- 
ward. 

We  were  awakened  the  first  morning 
by  the  wild  shrieking  of  a  mountain  gale. 
The  wind  sang  a  grand,  deep  song 
among  the  sharp  peaks  and  desolate 
gorges,  and  great  spouts  of  snow  shot 
high  into  the  air  where  the  narrowing 
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Photo  by  La  Voy 

OUR  LAST  CAMP  IN  THE  TIMBER  ON  THE  SOUTH  SIDE  OF  THE  ALASKAN  RANGE 


added  that  "the  pass  was  a  damn  sight 
worse  going  down  than  it  was  going 
up!"  If  the  pass  we  found  is  the  same 
one — we  heartily  agree  with  him! 

I  have  spoken  elsewhere  of  our  long 
sled  journey  through  the  snow-buried 
lowlands  as  a  result  of  which  it  came  to 
pass  that  on  the  20th  day  of  March  we 
came  up  through  a  blinding  blizzard  and 
pitched  our  tent  at  the  foot  of  an  un- 
known glacier  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Alaskan  Range  that  fed  the  nameless 
river  which  we  had  followed. 

We  camped  in  the  last  grove  of  cot- 
tonwoods,  and  their  gnarled  and  twisted 
trunks  bore  witness  to  the  savage  storms 
which  swept  the  bleak  valley  we  had  en- 
tered. Great  mountains  shot  up  for 
thousands  of  feet  and  their  sides  were 
sheathed  with  snow  and  ice.  It  seemed 
as   if   the   mountains   and   elements   had 


mountain  walls  confined  the  wind. 
Aten  and  LaVoy  fought  backward 
through  the  blizzard  to  bring  up  our 
last  relay  before  the  trail  was  lost.  I 
tried  to  break  a  trail  ahead  to  the  gla- 
cier but  my  tracks  disappeared  as  soon 
as  I  lifted  my  snow-shoes  from  the  snow. 

On  the  following  day  the  "pouderie," 
as  the  old  voyageurs  would  call  it,  still 
continued.  I  hunted  a  possible  pass 
through  a  deep  gorge,  where,  in  the 
choking  clouds  of  snow  I  had  to  turn  my 
back  to  the  gale  to  fill  my  lungs.  My 
journey  was  unsuccessful,  however,  as  I 
saw  no  indications  of  a  break  in  the 
range.  This  left  only  the  unknown  gla- 
cier on  which  we  could  hang  our  hopes 
of  leaching  the  Yukon  side. 

Aten  and  LaVoy  had  urged  their 
frightened  dogs  through  the  cutting  ice 
dust,   and   dropped  their  loads  by  some 


Photo  by  H.  C.  Parker 

BACK   TO   TIMBER    AFTER    SEVENTEEN    DAYS    OF    ICE   AND    SNOW — CAMP   ON 
MC  KINLEY   FORK   OF   KANTISHNA  RIVER 


willows  below  the  glacier's  snout.  This 
was  a  good  deed,  for  during  the  follow- 
ing day  and  night  the  blizzard  raged 
so  fiercely  that  we  did  not  leave  our 
straining  tent.  Finally,  as  the  storm 
continued,  we  moved  our  duffle  between 
blizzards,  as  it 
were,  and  having 
sledded  up  some 
tent  poles  we 
pitched  our  tent 
in  the  last  thicket 
of  willows.  We 
were  becoming  in- 
ured to  storms  and 
flying  ice  dust,  for 
on  the  following 
day  we  advanced 
600  pounds  of 
equipment  to  the 
top  of  the  first 
steep  pitch  on  the 
glacier's  snout, 
and  it  was  difficult 
work,  as  in  places 

the  walls  were  so  steep  that  the  dogs 
could  scarcely  keep  their  feet.  Com- 
ing down,  Aten  led  the  dogs  and  I 
coasted  on  the  sled ;  it  was  blowing  a 
gale  at  the  time  and  I  had  to  shut  my 
eyes  against  the  cutting  snow  clouds,  but 
I  dropped  down  to  the  valley  floor  like 


-it  was  exciting 


Photo  by  Bclmore  Browne 

TOUGH   GOING 


an   arrow   from   a  bow 
sport. 

The    following   day   the   storm    again 

increased   to  a  blizzard.     All   day  long 

wre  lay  on  our  fur  robes  and  listened  to 

the  shrieking  of  the  wind  between  hotly 

contested  games  of 

dominoes. 

At  last  a  clear 
day  came,  and 
with  the  break  of 
dawn  I  was  ofT  in 
light  marching 
trim  to  see  if  I 
could  find  where 
our  glacier  went 
to.  I  climbed  the 
glacier  snout  slow- 
ly, breaking  a 
well-graded  trail 
for  the  dogs  to 
freight  on,  and 
then  I  hit  a  fast 
pace  up  the  gla- 
cier. The  ice  riv- 
er ran  like  a  Gargantuan  road  be- 
tween towering  mountain  walls ;  at  its 
head  a  forbidding  line  of  ice-encrusted 
precipices  barred  its  course,  but  to  the 
left,  or  south,  long  golden  splashes  of 
sunshine  slanting  down  across  the  blue 
cliffs  told  me  that  there  was  a  break  in 
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Photo  by  La  Voy 

A    TYPICAL    CAMP   OX    THE    ICE 
The  little  tent  was  our  only  shelter  during  the  winter  blizzards  that  swept  across  the   Ranges. 

that    direction.      This    fact    cheered    me  cial  basin  on  the  north,  or  right,  came 

slightly,   although    I    was   terror-stricken  into  view,  and   I  noticed  that  the  main 

at    the    thought    that   our   glacier   might  glacier   had   swung   around    in    a   gentle 

prove  to  be  impassable.  curve    until    it    was    running   due    west. 

As  I  advanced  a  suggestion  of  a  gla-  This  put  an  entirely  different  aspect  on 
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Photo   by  H.    C.  Parker 

SWINGING  DOWN   THE   NORTHERN   SLOPE  OF  THE  ALASKAN   RANGE 

The  hillsides  are   blown   clear   of   snow,   which   accounts   for   the   presence   of  big   game. 
[C4S] 
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SUNSET   IN    THE   ALASKAN    RANGE 


Note  the  contrast  between  the   brilliant  light  of  the   level   rays   upon  the  nearby  slope  and   the  deep 

shadows  on  the  distant  peaks. 


the  desirability  of  the  left-hand  break 
as  a  route,  for  it  would  lead  us  south 
and  away  from  the  northern  foothills. 

The  same  change  made  the  right-hand 
basin   the  only  avenue  of  success,  but  I 


had  little  hope  of  finding  a  pass  there, 
as  the  mountains  seemed  to  rise  in  per- 
pendicular ice-covered  cliffs. 

Never  in  my  life  have  I   been  rilled 
with  such  conflicting  emotions.     If  there 


Photo  by  B elm  ore  Browne 
SAYING  GOOD-BYE  TO  THE  "SUMMIT  CAMP"  ON  A  GLACIER  6,000  FEET  HIGH 

The   dogs   are    waiting  expectantly   to   take   their  allotted  places  in  harness. 
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was  no  pass  our  expedition  was  already 
an  absolute  failure,  for  we  would  be 
forced  to  use  our  mountain  food  before 
reaching  Mt.  McKinley. 

As  I  advanced  through  the  soft 
snow  more  and  more  of  the  barrier 
range  came  into  view.  Sometimes 
the  skyline  would  begin  to  sweep 
downward  as  if  it  were  going  to  break 
away,  and  I  would  run  in  my  eagerness 
until  the  range  would  begin  to  climb 
upwards  again,  and,  panting,  I  would 
drop  into  a  walk  and  curse  the  snow 
that  made  me  move  so  slowly.  Close 
to  the  northern  basin  which  was  still 
hidden  by  a  mountain  shoulder  I  ate 
some  dog  pemmican,  and  one  hard  tack 
washed  down  with  some  wrater  which  I 
melted  over  a  candle  in  my  tin  cup. 
From  this  point  I  could  see  that  the  left 
hand  route,  where  I  had  seen  the  prom- 
ising slants  of  sunshine,  was  impossible, 
while  the  only  break  in  the  barrier  range 
was  a  mighty  glacial  amphitheater  wTith 
perpendicular  walls  of  solid  ice.  My 
only  hope  was  the  right  hand  basin  and, 
after  a  short  smoke,  I  started  onward. 
Slowly  the  mountains  broke  away  and 
suddenly,  as  I  mounted  a  moraine,  the 
right  hand  basin  stretched  before  me 
and  there  lay  a  smooth  snowr  field  lead- 
ing gently  to  the  summit  of  the  range! 

Mad  with  joy  I  ran  faster  and  faster, 
my  heart  hammering  from  the  exertion 
and  excitement.  What  would  I  find  on 
the  summit — another  impassible  range? 
These  and  other  wild  thoughts  ran 
through  my  mind.  As  I  neared  the  crest 
of  the  range  I  was  almost  afraid  to  look, 
so  much  depended  on  what  I  would 
find.  I  thought  of  the  day  in  1906  when 
Barrill  and  I  reached  the  summit  of  this 
same  range  one  hundred  miles  to  the 
westward,  and  then  had  to  retreat  after 
feasting  our  eyes  on  the  northern 
"sheep-hills."  Here  I  was  again  on  the 
very  crest,  but  alone  in  the  blinding 
glare  of  unnumbered  snow  fields,  while 
on  that  other  day  we  had  toiled  upward 
over  sheep  pastures  spangled  with  wild 
flowers. 

When  only  a  few  feet  from  the  top,  I 
stopped  and  removed  my  fur  cap — to 
propitiate  the  mountain  gods — and  then 
I  stepped  up  to  the  summit.  Only  a 
blue  void  lay  below  me.     I  took  another 


step — the  void  deepened,  and  with  my 
heart  in  my  mouth  I  drew  gently  back — 
I  wras  standing  on  a  snow  cornice  that 
overhung  a  precipice!  For  a  minute  I 
was  completely  bewildered,  but  I  finally 
pulled  my  scattered  senses  together  and 
began  to  think  clearly.  The  first  thing 
to  do  wTas  to  find  a  place  where  the  cor- 
nice was  broken  so  that  I  could  study 
the  country  below  me.  Turning  to  the 
left  I  followed  the  ridge  until,  to  my 
delight,  I  found  a  point  where  the  cor- 
nice broke  away,  and  sitting  down  on 
the  very  summit  of  the  great  range  I 
looked  out  over  a  gleaming  sea  of  un- 
named peaks. 

The  scene  wTas  one  of  stupendous  and 
awful  grandeur.  Far  below  me  I  saw  a 
tangled  system  of  ice  rivers  that  drained 
the  mighty  mountain  sides.  To  my  left 
a  narrowT  arete  dropped  downward  from 
my  eyrie;  on  the  right  was  the  deep 
glacial  basin  that  I  had  looked  into  from 
the  snow  cornice ;  on  the  left  of  the  arete 
was  a  second  ice  filled  gorge ;  and  both 
these  glacial  basins  ran  northward — 
separated  by  the  arete — until  about  four 
miles  beyond  they  joined  a  large  glacier 
whose  course  wTas  hidden  by  projecting 
mountain  shoulders.  The  first  thing  to 
do  was  to  settle  once  and  for  all  time 
wThether  or  not  it  was  possible  to  descend 
into  either  of  the  glacial  basins.  Luckily 
I  had  my  ice  axe  with  me.  Taking  off 
my  snow  shoes  I  made  a  traverse  below 
the  cornice,  chopping  steps  in  the  hard 
ice  until  I  reached  the  crest  of  the  arete. 

I  could  now  see  that  a  descent  into 
the  left  hand  hollow  was  impossible,  as 
the  ridge  broke  off  into  great  schrunds 
and  ice  walls.  Following  the  arete  I 
descended  to  the  top  of  a  very  steep  but 
climbable  pitch,  and  below  me  I  saw 
gentle  snow  slopes  leading  downward  to 
the  snowy  floor  of  the  right  hand  basin 
— we  could  cross  the  pass!  I  tried  to 
yell  but  the  silence  of  the  vast  range 
choked  the  sound  in  my  throat.  I  re- 
member wishing  that  my  voice  could 
reach  to  our  camp  so  that  my  com- 
panions could  hear  the  glad  tidings.  The 
next  best  thing  was  to  hurry  home,  so 
reaching  the  summit  I  lashed  on  my 
snow  shoes  and  started  on  the  ten-mile 
run  to  camp. 

Now  that  we  had  found  the  pass  all 
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our  energy  and  resourcefulness  was 
needed  to  cross  it.  During  my  absence 
Aten  and  LaVoy  had  hauled  about  1,200 
pounds  of  duffle  to  the  top  of  the  gla- 
cier, and  on  the  following  day  they 
pushed  350  pounds  five  miles  up  the  ice 
river.  Then  another  blizzard  came 
sweeping  across  the  mountains;  our 
trails  were  wiped  out,  and  again  we 
spent  long  hours  listening  to  the  noise 


such  savage  fury  that  we  thought  our 
tents  would  go  to  pieces  at  any  moment, 
but  they  held  splendidly  and  we  soon 
felt  confident  of  riding  out  any  storm  the 
mountains  might  send  against  us.  The 
altitude  of  our  first  glacier  camp  was 
3,000  feet,  or  600  feet  above  brush  line. 
The  days  that  followed  were  a  con- 
tinuous round  of  toil.  I  would  break 
trails  ahead  only  to  have  them  lost  by 


Photo  by  La  Vox 
CAMP  ON  A   HIGH,   WIND-SWEPT   MOUNTAIN  TERRACE  CROSSING   THE  RANGE 


of  the  storm  and  playing  dominoes  or 
checkers.  But  our  fighting  blood  was 
beginning  to  rise  and  we  decided  to  ad- 
vance despite  it. 

It  shows  what  mountain  equipment 
can  do,  for  with  our  alcohol  stoves  and 
silk  tents  we  were  able  to  make  camp 
high  up  on  the  wind-  and  snow-lashed 
back  of  the  glacier.  Professor  Parker 
and  I  slept  in  our  little  mountain  tent, 
while  Aten  and  LaVoy  swung  our  old 
wall  tent  on  a  rope  stretched  between 
two  trail-sleds.  They  took  the  dog 
teams  into  the  tent  with  them,  thereby 
securing  both  warmth  and  diversion,  for 
a  big  fight  started  and  the  noise  was  tre- 
mendous until  the  hostile  teams  were 
torn  apart. 

During  the  night  the  wind  blew  with 


a  new  storm.  Aten  and  LaVoy  stuck 
doggedly  to  their  freighting,  and  slowly 
— relay  by  relay — our  pile  of  freight 
was  moved  upward  toward  the  pass. 
Our  second  glacier  camp  wTas  at  an  al- 
titude of  4,200  feet. 

While  the  sun  was  shining  and  we 
wTere  working,  the  temperature  often  felt 
as  wTarm  as  a  sunny  spring  day,  but  the 
instant  that  the  higher  peaks  began  to 
cast  their  deep  blue  shadows  the  tempera- 
ture would  drop  instantly  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  zero.  With  the  fall  in  tem- 
perature the  cold  air  began  to  move 
downward  toward  the  valleys,  causing 
savage  "glacier  winds,"  which  fact  prob- 
ably accounts  for  the  coldest  tempera- 
tures on  the  high  glaciers  occurring  in 
the  evening,  whereas  in   the  valleys  the 
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coldest  time  is  early  in  the  morning. 
On  the  3rd  of  April  we  pushed  our 
main  camp  to  a  height  of  6,000  feet. 
We  could  stand  by  our  tent  and  see  our 
trail  winding  away  down  the  steep 
slopes  of  snow  like  a  silver  wire  until 
it  was  lost  to  view  on  the  lower  glacier. 
When  Aten  and  LeVoy  would  start  on 
the  down  trail  for  a  load  of  freight,  the 
dogs  would  take  the  steep  grades  on  the 


freight  down  a  steep  1,000-foot  snow 
slope  that  forms  one  wall  of  the  glacier 
basin,  and  while  Aten  and  LaVoy  were 
bringing  up  our  remaining  freight  I 
packed  400  pounds  of  equipment  across 
the  pass.  Later  Aten  went  back  for  the 
last  load  and  LaVoy  and  I  soon  had  the 
bulk  of  our  belongings  on   top. 

The    "big   day"    of   our   crossing  was 
set  for  April  5th,  but  another  blizzard 


Photo  by  La   Voy 
LOWERING  A  LOADED  SLED  DOWN  A  STEEP  SLOPE   IN   THE  ALASKAN    RANGE 


gallop,  with  the  heavy  sledge  in  pursuit. 

The  temperature  in  this  camp  stayed 
close  to  zero  when  the  sun  was  not  shin- 
ing. A  gale  struck  us  the  first  night 
and  our  tents  could  not  have  stood  the 
strain  had  it  not  been  for  our  having 
dug  a  deep  shelter  into  the  mountain 
side. 

The  tents  were  covered  with  frost 
and  we  suffered  much  inconvenience  as 
it  stuck  to  our  clothes  and  then  melted 
when  we  got  into  our  sleeping  bags, 

After  the  storm  had  subsided  I  pros- 
pected a  good  route  across  the  summit 
and  down  over  the  steep  pitch  on  the 
arete,  chopping  deep  steps  to  facilitate 
the  carrying  of  heavy  loads.  To  save 
back  packing  our  entire  outfit  down  the 
arete   we   decided   to   slide   some   of   our 


hit  us  and  for  twenty-four  hours  the 
wind  shrieked  about  our  tents.  With 
the  coming  of  the  storm. I  was  attacked 
by  a  severe  case  of  snow  blindness  which 
— as  is  often  the  case — affected  my 
stomach  so  that  I  could  not  eat.  It 
was  bitterly  cold.  Our  rubber  shoe- 
packs  froze  solid  and  our  alarm  clock 
refused  to  work. 

In  the  evening  of  our  last  day  on  the 
summit  we  had  a  party.  Aten  broke  up 
an  empty  pemmican  case,  which,  helped 
out  with  a  bundle  of  willows  that  we 
had  used  for  marking  our  trail,  gave  us 
enough  wood  for  a  fire.  After  they  had 
set  up  the  camp  stove  in  the  big  tent 
they  invited  Professor  Parker  and  me  to 
"come  in  and  get  warm."  It  certainly 
was  a  weird  picture!     Four  men  and  a 
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pack  of  wolf-dogs,  in  a  storm  battered 
tent,  slung  on  two  sleds  6,000  feet  up  on 
an  icy  ridge!  The  red  hot  stove  cast  a 
crimson  glow  on  the  strange  gathering. 
Our  party  progressed  splendidly,  until 
"Laddie,"  Aten's  "leader,"  backed  into 
the  red  hot  stove! 
In  an  instant  the 
tent  was  filled 
with  a  choking, 
blinding  cloud  of 
smoke  from  the 
burned  hair.  A 
deep  growl  of  dis- 
approval  came 
from  the  pack  of 
dogs,  and  Profes- 
sor Parker  went 
head  first  through 
the  tent  door,  and 
refused  to  come 
back,  although  we 
urged  and  be- 
seeched  him  be- 
tween our  fits  of 
laughter  and  coughing, 
only  entertainment  in 
Range. 

The  morning  for  the  crossing  of  the 
divide  dawned  clear  and  cold.  We 
broke  camp  early,  and  soon  had  all  our 
duffle  on  the  summit.  Later  on  it  began 
to  storm,  and  all  day  long  we  worked  in 


koto  by  II.  C.  Parker 

"come  on,  you  fellows  !'" 


So   ended   our 
the     Alaskan 


clouds  of  blinding,  wind-driven  snow. 
The  question  of  the  day  was  wheth- 
er or  not  our  belongings  would  stand 
the  strain  of  shooting  down  over  the 
1,000-foot  drop  into  the  glacial  hollow. 
After  due  deliberation  I  took  a  can  of 
hard  tack  and 
pushed  it  over  the 
edge.  Awray  the 
can  sped — slowly 
at  first — but  as 
the  slope  grew 
steeper  the  can 
gained  momentum 
in  leaps  and 
bounds,  until, 
spinning  like  a 
p  i  n  -  w  h  e  e  1,  it 
dropped  from 
sight  over  the  steep 
slope.  Anxiously 
we  waited  until 
after  what  seemed 
hours  had  passed 
we  saw  a  dark 
spot  shoot  out  over  the  wThite  floor  of 
the  basin  far  below  us,  and  a  whirring 
noise  came  up  through  the  cold  air. 
Slower  and  more  slowly  the  tiny  spot 
moved  until  finally  it  came  to  rest  at  the 
end  of  the  long  white  line  that  marked 
its  course.  Our  experiment  was  a  suc- 
cess! 


Photo  by  H.   C.  Parker 


HELPING  THEM  OUT 


Photo  by  H.   C.  Parker 

RELAYING  OUR  SUPPLIES  ACROSS  THE   FIRST  GLACIER 


Emboldened  by  our  first  venture,  we 
decided  to  send  over  LaVoy's  broken 
sled  with  a  load  on  it.  To  keep  it  from 
traveling  too  fast  and  to  hold  it  straight 
on  its  course,  I  tied  two  fifty-pound 
packages  of  pemmicari  to  a  rope  and 
made  the  drag  fast 
to  the  rear  of  the 
sled  as  a  rudder. 
With  considerable 
apprehension  we 
pushed  the  sled 
down  to  the  top 
of  the  steep  pitch 
and  "let  'er  go!" 
The  old  sled  shot 
downward  like  a 
live  thing  and 
dropped  out  of 
sight.  Anxiously 
we  craned  our 
necks  to  see  it 
slide  out  on  a  gla- 
cier far  below  — 
but  we  waited  in 
vain.       Professor 

Parker  and  Aten  had  descended  the 
arete  by  the  steps  I  had  chopped  that 
morning  and  they  yelled  to  us  that  the 
sled  had  buried  itself  under  an  ice  cliff 
far  below,  but  that  it  seemed  to  be 
intact. 

After    that    we    were    more    cautious. 


Photo  by  H.   C.  Parker 

DOWN  A  CREVASSE 


We  rolled  down  the  solid  stuff  piece  by 
piece,  and  then  loading  our  alcohol  and 
fi  agile  dunnage  on  a  sled  we  began  the 
most  difficult  part  of  our  task.  We  had 
300  feet  of  good  rope  which  included 
200  feet  of  Swiss  Alpine  rope.  Sink- 
ing a  "gee  pole" 
deep  in  the  snow, 
we  lowered  the 
sled  as  far  as  it 
would  go.  I  then 
went  down  back- 
wards on  the  rope, 
hand  over  hand, 
until  I  reached  the 
sled.  As  our  first 
sled  had  upset 
about  one-third  of 
the  way  down,  I 
decided  to  cut  the 
second  sled  loose. 
Aten  had  by  this 
time  gathered  our 
duffle  into  a  pile 
— and  straight  for 
this  cache  the  sled 
sped !  It  must  have  traveled  at  the 
rate  of  a  mile  a  minute,  for  where 
we  were  standing,  800  feet  above,  we 
could  hear  it  hissing  through  the  air 
like  a  one-pound  shell.  If  it  had  hit 
the  cache  it  would  have  smashed  every- 
thing   to    bits,    but    it   swerved    just    in 
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time,  the  gee-pole  ring  just  touching 
the  edge  of  the  cache,  and  onward  it 
sped  down  the  valley  until  the  soft  snow 
brought  it  to  rest. 

After  the  excitement  was  over  LaVoy 
and  I  chuckled  as  Aten's  remarks 
reached  our  ears.  Their  long  journey 
through  the  cold  air  had  not  cooled 
them  one  whit!  So  partly  out  of  devil- 
try we  cut  the  second  sled  loose.  We 
had  not  the  slightest  idea  that  it  would 
go  anywhere  near  the  cache — although 
Aten,  to  this  day,  says  differently — but 
the  fact  remains  that  the  perverse  sled 
did  shoot  straight  for  the  cache.  Aten 
had  just  started  to  put  up  the  mountain 
tent  and  was  inside  arranging  the  pole 
when  he  heard  our  frantic  shouts,  and 
he  escaped  in  the  nick  of  time,  for  the 
leaping  sled  dashed  across  the  tent  and 
crashed  into  some  soft  roll  of  bedding 
at  the  end  of  the  cache! 

That  was  the  last  exciting  event  in  a 
great  day,  and  we  were  lucky  to  get 
across  the  pass,  for  that  night  another 
shrieking  blizzard  struck  us  and  we  were 
held  storm  bound  for  thirty-six  hours. 
During  the  first  night  a  mighty  gust  of 
wind  tore  the  wTall-tent  down  and  La- 
Voy and  Aten,  rather  than  leave  their 
robes  in  the  storm,  "lay  dogo"  while 
the  wind  drifted  them  deep  in  snow. 

To  our  joy  we  were  now  through 
for  the  present  with  up-hill  wTork — at 
least  our  path  lay  downwards  until  we 
reached  the  big  glacier.  The  small  gla- 
cier we  were  on  was  only  a  feeder  and 
it  rolled  downward  so  steeply  that  we 
were  forced  to  go  slowly.  On  the  steep 
pitches  we  unhooked  the  dogs  and  one 
man  rode  the  gee-pole  while  a  second 
braked  with  a  shovel  handle.  We  ad- 
vanced slowly,  now  toiling  across  a 
level  flat  and  then  plunging  down  some 
great  hill  while  the  snow  flew  up  in 
clouds.  It  would  have  been  fine  sport 
with  empty  sleds;  as  it  was  it  wTas  hard 
work.  We  camped  on  the  edge  of  the 
big  new  glacier  that  ran  east  and  west. 
Five  minutes'  walk  below  our  camp  was 
a  snow  dome  from  where  we  could  get 
a  good  look  down  the  glacier,  which 
ran  eastward,  and  at  its  lower  end  wre 
could  see  timber — solid  black  lines  of 
spruce  that  called  to  us  with  promises 
of  game   and   warm   fires.      But   it  was 


not  in  the  right  direction,  as  our  course 
was  westward  toward  Mt.  McKinley, 
and  we  realized  sadly  that  we  would 
have  to  climb  again  and  follow  the  big 
glacier  westward — if  such  a  thing  were 
possible. 

To  make  sure  I  made  a  reconnaissance 
up  the  glacier  and  saw  a  low  pass  at  its 
head.  According  to  my  observations  this 
pass  would  lead  us  to  the  Muldrow  Gla- 
cier w^hose  snout  was  mapped  by  Brooks 
in  1902.  Overjoyed  at  our  good  pros- 
pects I  started  homeward,  when  sud- 
denly the  snow  broke  under  my  snow 
shoes  and  down  I  dropped.  Luckily  I 
threw  out  my  arms  and  caught  myself 
in  time,  but  had  the  crevasse  been  a 
few  inches  wider  I  might  have  had  a 
serious  accident.  This  was  the  first 
crevasse  that  I  had  broken  into  since  the 
beginning  of  our  glacier  travel,  and  I 
made  up  my  mind  that  henceforward 
no  man  would  travel  over  untested  snow 
alone. 

The  following  morning  Professor 
Parker  and  I  started  out  for  the  pass 
that  lay  about  seven  miles  east  of  our 
camp.  We  were  roped  in  case  we  found 
another  crevasse.  On  our  wTay  east- 
ward we  passed  four  large  ice-feeders 
that  came  into  our  glacier  from  the 
south,  and  on  reaching  the  pass  all  our 
worries  were  swept  away  for  there  be- 
low us  lay  the  Muldrow  Glacier.  We 
knew  it  by  its  size  and  also  by  its 
course  as  it  swept  in  a  great  curve  to 
the  foot  hills  of  Mt.  McKinley  that 
rose  like  a  great  white  cloud  against 
the  southwest  sky. 

Finding  Muldrow  Glacier  meant  2 
lot  to  us.  It  made  the  first  part  of  oui 
journey  a  success,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  an  exploration,  and  it  also  in- 
sured our  reaching  Mt.  McKinley  in 
fighting  trim.  But  we  had  a  much 
deeper  cause  for  gratification,  as  we  had 
beaten  the  Alaskan  Range  after  manv 
hard  struggles  and  reverses.  In  1906 
we  had  been  hopelessly  defeated  in  our 
attempt  to  cross  at  the  head  of  the 
Yentna  River;  in  1910  we  had  again 
been  turned  back  by  the  great  seracs 
on  the  eastern  face  of  McKinley;  there- 
fore the  crossing  of  the  range  had  be- 
come a  personal  matter.  There  was  an- 
other   reason,    too,    that    made   our   eyes 
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shine  as  we  looked  down  over  the  rugged 
hills  that  sloped  to  the  north — it  was  a 
big  game  country! 

Only  those  who  have  traveled  the 
"long  trail"  will  thrill  at  the  magic  of 
those  words.  Through  all  our  explora- 
tions along  the  great  range  we  had  done 
our  work  on  dry  food.  In  all  our 
camps  we  had  talked  with  bated  breath 
of  the  sheep  and  caribou  herds  of  the 
northern  side.  In  time  we  grew  to  look 
on  the  northern  slope  as  our  "prom- 
ised land," — and  now  we  Were  stand- 
ing on  the  very  threshold  of  "the  happy 
hunting  ground" !  From  our  second 
pass  we  could  already  see  the  subtle 
differences  that  tell  the  experienced  eye 
that  game  is  at  hand.  The  mountains 
were  no  longer  covered  with  dense  car- 
pets of  soft  snow,  but  here  and  there  on 
the  northern  slopes  were  bare  patches  of 
brown  grass  where  the  winter  winds  had 
swept  the  snow  away — and  those  brown 
patches  meant  mountain  sheep  bands 
which  to  us  in  turn  spelled  warm  white 
skins  to  sleep  on  and  juicy  steaks  and 
rich  stews  for  the  inner  man. 

We  attacked  the  big  glacier  with  re- 
newed enthusiasm  and  three  days  later 
found  us  pitching  our  tent  on  the  wind- 
swept moraine  of  Muldrow  Glacier. 
We  were  a  wild-looking  crew  for  we 
had  fought  our  way  across  the  pass  in 
the  face  of  a  blizzard.  The  savage  wind 
drove  a  solid  cloud  of  ice  dust  across 
the  snow  and  at  times  we  could  not  see 
one  foot  ahead.  Aten  and  I  wrere  work- 
ing on  a  top-heavy  sled  and  at  times  the 
wind  blew  the  sled  over.  We  were 
coated  with  ice  from  head  to  foot  and 
were  lucky  to  pull  through  with  noth- 
ing more  severe  than  frozen  ears  and 
a  few  frost  bites. 

We  were  forced  to  leave  a  large  cache 
behind  on  the  summit  of  the  pass. 

The  following  are  entries  from  my 
diary  for  the  first  day  on  the  north  side 
of  the  range: 

"Camp  22,  April  13th — Just  awake 
and  breakfast  is  melting.  (We  had 
to  make  our  tea  from  melted  snow  and 
ice.)  The  blizzard  is  still  raging  and 
all  night  long  the  tent  rattled  and 
heaved.  Aten  slept  with  Parker  and  me 
in  the  mountain  tent.  Merl  rolled  up 
in  the  wall  tent  outside,  and  a  mournful 


picture  he  made  when  I  awakened  him. 
All  you  could  see  was  a  round  form 
under  the  snow-drifted  canvas  and  all 
about;  over  and  under  were  sleeping 
dogs  covered  with  snow  and  ice.  I  can- 
not bunt  in  this  weather.  Eight  hours 
inter — grand,  big  day!  This  morning 
(as  I  said  before)  we  awoke  to  the 
roar  and  thunder  of  the  gale,  and  the 
hiss  of  blizzard-driven  sleet. 

"After  breakfast  we  sat  in  our  cor- 
ners and  p.ayed  hearts — for  tobacco. 
About  9.30  A.  M.  Parker  bundled  up 
and  went  out  to  get  a  report  on  the 
weather.  He  returned  in  about  half 
an  hour  half  blinded  by  the  snow  and 
said  that  the  weather  was  awful.  As 
he  entered  the  tent  door  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  distant  mountain  sides  that 
looked  clear  enough  to  hunt  on,  so  I 
started  to  dress  although  he  advised  me 
not  to  go.  About  half  a  mile  below  our 
camp  I  thought  I  saw  a  band  of  sheep 
but  it  was  almost  impossible  to  see 
through  the  swirling  clouds  of  snow, 
and  I  decided  that  my  eyes  had  deceived 
me.  I  had  walked  a  few  hundred  yards 
further  when  I  rounded  a  shoulder  of 
the  mountain.  In  the  lee  there  wTas  less 
snow  and  I  saw  that  the  white  spots  I 
had  seen  through  the  driving  snow  were 
sheep!  They  saw  me  at  the  same  mo- 
ment and  dashed  up  the  mountain  side. 
I  had  not  a  second  to  spare  as  the  band 
was  200  yards  away,  but  I  began  to 
shoot  in  fear  and  trembling  as  I  still 
had  a  touch  of  snow-blindness  contract- 
ed on  the  upper  snow  fields,  and  mv 
snow-glasses  were  thick  with  frost. 
After  my  first  shot,  however,  my  cool- 
ness came  back  for  I  saw  a  spout  of 
snow7  just  under  the  band  where  my  bul- 
let had  struck. 

"Throwing  off  my  snow  glasses  I  fired 
again  and  saw  the  sheep  turn  and  leave 
the  band.  I  will  never  again  (I  fear) 
feel  such  a  surge  of  savage  triumph  as 
I  did  when  I  saw  that  the  sheep  wras 
hit.  No  man  who  has  not  felt  the  cruel 
hunger  that  we  have  felt  in  this  hard 
land;  who  has  not  felt  the  revolt  of 
living  on  ice  cold  canned  things  day 
after  day,  can  appreciate  the  longing 
with  which  we  looked  forward  to  juicy, 
steaming,  sizzling  steaks!  Add  to  this 
hunger    the    fact    that    mountain    sheep 
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meat  is  the  finest  meat  in  the  world,  and 
you  will  understand  how  I  felt." 

But  fully  as  great  as  the  desire  for 
flesh  is  the  joy  of  the  successful  hunter's 
return  to  a  "hungry  camp," — the  tri- 
umph of  staggering  camp-wards  under  a 
heavy  load  of  meat.  I  have  often 
walked  buoyantly  mile  after  mile  with 
a  heavy  meat  pack,  when  without  the 
stimulation  of  the  joyous  reception  that 
I  knew  was  awaiting  me  I  would  have 
had  to  rest  many  times  along  the  way. 


as  a  thick  wall  of  snow  was  roaring 
down  the  pass  beyond  our  protecting 
mountain  side,  my  remarks  were  met 
with  contemptuous  silence.  I  then  ban- 
tered them  by  saying  that  they  need 
not  go,  but  that  I  thought  I  would  take 
a  dog  team  and  try  it  myself.  The  at- 
mosphere had  by  this  time  reached  a 
point  where  fireworks  were  about  to  be- 
gin, so  I  played  my  trump  card.  "If 
we  don't  go  now,"  I  said,  "our  freight 
will  spoil." 


Photo  by  H.  C.  Parker 


PREPARING  FOR  A  BLIZZARD 


After  the  wounded  sheep  turned 
aside  the  band  swerved  away  from 
the  ridge  and  as  their  white  bodies 
came  against  the  sky  I  secured  two 
more.  Running  up  the  frozen  slope  I 
finished  the  wounded  animal  and  after 
marking  down  the  others  I  started  on 
the  run  for  camp. 

As  I  ran  I  thought  of  how  I  could 
best  surprise  my  companions,  as  I  knew 
that  the  sound  of  my  rifle  shots  had 
been  drowned  by  the  wind.  On  enter- 
ing our  little  tent  I  began  by  calling  the 
weather  names  and  grumbling  about  the 
difficulties  of  hunting  under  such  con- 
ditions. Then  I  added  that  although  the 
weather  wTas  bad  we  really  ought  to  be- 
stir ourselves  and  get  our  freight  off  the 
mountain.  My  comrades  thought  I  re- 
ferred to  our  dunnage  on  the  pass  and 


"What  will  spoil?"  Aten  and  LeVoy 
asked  together. 

"The  sheep  meat  I've  got  up  on  the 
hill,"  I  answered  slowly. 

For  a  minute  they  looked  at  me  wild- 
ly and  then  they  decided  I  was  fooling, 
but  they  finally  hitched  up  a  team  and 
followed  me  doubtfully  down  the  moun- 
tain side ;  but  when  we  reached  the  sheep 
our  spirits  broke  loose  and  we  executed 
a  "Wakamba  meat  dance"  around  the 
bodies. 

In  cold  wreather  one  has  a  craving  for 
fat  and  in  the  wilderness  one  is  less  par- 
ticular about  the  way  meat  is  cooked. 
Our  desire  for  fat  was  so  intense  that 
we  tried  eating  the  raw  meat  and  find- 
ing it  good  beyond  words  we  ate  freely 
of  the  fresh  mutton.  I  can  easily  un- 
derstand now  why  savage  tribes  make  a 
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practice  of  eating  uncooked  flesh.  We 
slid  the  sheep  down  a  snow  chute  to  the 
base  of  the  mountain  and  after  making 
the  tug  line  fast  to  their  horns,  the  happy 
dogs  pulled  them  to  the  sled  and  we 
were  soon  in  camp.  For  hours  after- 
wards we  fried  meat  over  our  alcohol 
lamp,  and  ate — each  man  taking  turns 
at  the  cooking  when  his  hunger  was 
temporarily  satisfied. 

The  next  morning  the  wind  had  mod- 
erated to  half  a  gale  so  we  decided  to 
bring  our  duffle  down  from  the  pass. 

When  we  started  to  hitch  up  after 
breakfast  there  were  only  a  few  dogs 
around  camp.  Losing  patience  over  the 
threatened  delay  I  went  down  to  where 
we  had  butchered  the  sheep,  knowing 
that  the  dogs  would  gather  there  for 
scraps. 

I  found  two  of  them  and  brought 
them  back  to  camp  and  started  up  the 
glacier  on  a  hunt  for  the  rest,  but  I  re- 
turned unsuccessful  to  find  that  Aten 
and  LaVoy  had  left  camp  on  the  same 
quest.  About  half  an  hour  later  they 
returned  and  I  heard  Aten  calling  to 
me  to  come  out  of  the  tent.  His  voice 
had  an  unfamiliar  sound  and  I  decided 
that  the  dogs  had  killed  some  wild 
beast. 

As  I  emerged  from  the  tent  a  sad 
sight  met  my  gaze.  Muck-luck,  Aten's 
left  wTheel  dog  and  the  best  animal  we 
owned,  lay  dead  on  the  gravel  and  by 
his  side  kneeled  Aten  with  tears  cours- 
ing down  his  weather-beaten  face. 
Muck-luck  wTas  a  clean  strain  Mala- 
mute,  courageous  to  the  point  of  mad- 
ness, and  willing  to  fight  any  number 
of  dogs  up  to  a  whole  sled  team.  He 
had  gone  down  alone  to  the  sheep 
grounds.  There  he  had  encountered 
LaVoy's  team  of  five  dogs  and  in  the 
fight  that  followed  he  had  fallen  before 
a  superior  number. 

It  was  a  great  loss  to  us  and  after 
trying  to  cheer  Aten  up  we  started  up 
the  pass.  As  usual  we  encountered  a 
stinging  snow-laden  gale,  but  we  forced 
our  way  upward  through  a  narrowT 
gully.  On  the  way  home  I  followed  the 
course  of  our  first  descent  and  found 
a  ten-pound  box  of  chocolate  that  we 
had  lost  during  the  blizzard.  I  reached 
camp  ahead  of  the  teams  and  by  the  time 


Aten  had  arrived  I  had  buried  Muck- 
luck  undej  a  great  cairn  of  boulders  and 
placed  a  sharp  shaft  of  granite  at  his 
head. 

Aten  soon  joined  me  and  thanked  me 
with  a  grip  of  his  hand  and  we  stood 
over  the  old  dog's  grave  crying  like  chil- 
dren. In  that  savage  life  so  little  ten- 
derness or  affection  entered  into  the 
daily  grind  that  a  man  loves  his  dogs 
passionately — and  it  is  well  that  he  does. 
We  named  the  pass  at  the  base  of  which 
the  grave  lies  "Muck-Luck  Pass,"  in 
memory  of  our  faithful  friend. 

We  soon  left  the  mountains  behind 
us.  As  we  were  uncertain  as  to  the 
movements  of  the  caribou  in  this  re- 
gion, I  shot  one  more  mountain  sheep  so 
that  we  would  have  enough  meat  to 
last  us  until  we  reached  our  base  camp 
on  Mt.  McKinley.  Strangely  enough 
we  were  now  handicapped  by  lack  of 
snow  as  in  this  dry  region  the  snowfall 
is  insignificant  and  the  terrific  winds 
blowing  down  from  the  mountains  had 
swept  the  valleys  clear.  We  followed 
the  frozen  water  courses  towards  the 
lowlands,  as  I  had  climbed  a  high  moun- 
tain and  seen  that  there  was  plenty  of 
snow  along  timber  lines  wThich  lay  about 
eighteen  miles  to  the  north  of  us. 

This  fact,  however,  forced  us  to  make 
a  long  detour  on  our  way  to  Mt.  Mc- 
Kinley; but  we  were  so  anxious  to  reach 
timber  and  feel  a  real  fire  once  more 
that  we  welcomed  the  extra  work. 

We  were  now  in  a  wilderness  para- 
dise. The  mountains  had  a  wild  pic- 
turesque look  due  to  their  bare  rock 
summits,  and  big  game  was  abundant. 
We  were  wild  with  enthusiasm  over  the 
beauty  of  it  all,  and  every  few  min- 
utes as  we  jogged  along  some  one  would 
gaze  fondly  on  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains and  ejaculate,  "This  is  sure  a 
white  man's  country!" 

In  one  of  these  camps  we  were  awak- 
ened by  the  short  excited  barks  of  our 
dogs  and  then  we  heard  a  pitiful  scream 
that  rose  in  a  shrill  crescendo.  Aten 
rushed  out  of  the  tent  in  time  to  see 
"Laddie"  leap  in  the  air  and  snap  up  an 
Arctic  hare  that  had  blundered  into 
camp   before   discovering   its   danger. 

On  April  17th  we  reached  a  grove  of 
stunted  cotton-wood  bushes  and  the  en- 
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try  in  my  diary  for  that  day  will  show 
the  childish  and  extravagant  delight 
with  which  we  welcomed  our  first  sight 
of  real  wood.  "Camp  25,  April  17th — 
Timber!  By  all  the  Red  Gods!  Tim- 
ber!! If  any  one  ever  reads  these 
scrawled  lines  I  wonder  if  they  will 
realize  what  it  means  to  us.  First  it 
means  success,  for  we  have  crossed  the 
Alaskan  Range  'from  wood  to  wood.' 
Secondly,  it  means  that  we  have  added 
slightly  to  the  world's  geographical 
knowledge — not  an  easy  thing  to  do  in 
these  days — for  we  have  added  two  new 
glacier  systems  to  the  map.  Then  comes 
the  delight  of  warmth  and  cooked  food 
after  seventeen  consecutive  days'  travel 
through  snow  and  ice  smothered  moun- 
tains. But  greater  than  this  is  the  tri- 
umphant feeling  of  having  at  last  beaten 
the  old  mountains  themselves;  of  hav- 
ing  withstood    their   piercing  cold,   and 


weathered  their  savage  blizzards ;  of  hav- 
ing dragged  our  sleds  across  the  faces 
of  their  virgin  snow  fields  and  glaciers; 
and,  lastly,  of  having  untangled  the 
route  through  their  twisting  canons  and 
passes." 

Besides  we  are  in  "God's  Country," 
with  the  whole  majestic  sweep  of  the 
Alaskan  Range  towering  over  us,  and 
culminating  in  the  great,  snowy  king 
of  mountains  —  McKinley.  Caribou 
tracks  roughen  the  sand  bars.  The  air 
is  pulsating  with  the  cackling  of  un- 
numbered billions  of  ptarmigans,  and  a 
bushy-tailed  old  fox  is  watching  our 
camp  from  the  river  bluff. 

We  are  now  on  the  McKinley  fork 
of  the  Kantishna  River;  our  struggle 
with  the  Alaskan  Range  is  a  thing  of 
the  past,  and  five  miles  below  us  are 
dark  lines  of  spruce — real  timber — 
awaiting  our  arrival !" 


Next  month's  installment  of  Mr.  Browne's   narrative  will  begin  the  actual  ascent  of 
Mt.  McKinley  itself. 


"  j^ — =*^^    RIDDLE  cakes  and  maple  syrup !"     It  sounded  good.     The  cakes  came, 
Jj  ^        and  with  them  a  smali  pitcher,  about  the  size  of  a  humming  bird's  nest, 

H  filled  with    a    sticky  brown  substance  faintly  sweet,  but  no  more   like 

II  maple  syrup  than  a  blueweed  is  like  a  fringed  gentian. 

Ml  -yf  But  1  ate  it  for  my  bedtime  supper,  and  went  out  of  the  restaurant 

^\^  //      into  the  damp  March  night,  walking  through  cross  streets  to  Washington 

^^^^^^^  Square.  Under  the  arc  lamps  in  the  Square  a  belated  snow,  already 
dirty,  was  mushily  melting  away,  and  a  dank  steam  was  rising  from  it,  and  from  the  wet 
asphalt,  even  here,  even  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  faintly  earthy  in  smell.  Through  the  mist 
the  black  boles  of  the  elms  rose  ghostly.     And  I  thought  of  the  sugar  grove  back  home  ! 

The  grove  ran  up  the  lower  slopes  of  a  mountain.  First,  above  the  level  intervale,  came 
a  pasture,  where  the  brook  bickered  in  the  open,  and  then  came  the  maples.  The  sugar 
house  was  on  the  edge  of  the  grove.  Inside,  at  one  end,  were  two  great  kettles  set  into  a 
brick  fire  pot.  Along  both  sides,  on  rough  board  shelves,  stood  the  sap  pails  when  not 
in  use — hundreds  of  them.  Against  the  fire  pot  leaned  two  long-handled  iron  dippers. 
Outside,  under  a  penthouse  roof  of  slabs,  was  a  noble  pile  of  cord-wood,  stacked  there  in 
winter  against  the  boiling  season.  The  grove  itself  ran  on  half  a  mile  up  the  slope  to  the 
hemlock  woods,  not  a  petty  plantation  of  saplings,  but  a  real  forest  of  great,  shaggy  maples, 
widely  spaced,  with  the  leafy  floor  beneath  them  kept  clear  of  underbrush — a  cool  retreat 
in  summer,  a  mighty  blaze  in  red  and  gold  in  autumn. 

But  it  was  in  March  that  the  sugar  grove  became  our  life  for  a  fortnight  or  more,  a 
glorious  holiday  of  hard  work  and  sweet  reward !  The  snow  was  still  deep  on  the  high 
summits  behind  us,  still  deep  in  the  mountain  woods,  when  the  signal  came.  But  it  was 
melting  down  in  the  valley,  and  up  the  pastures,  and  through  the  grove,  melting  by  day  and 
freezing  by  night,  so  that  we  started  off  on  snowshoes  at  sun  up,  and  plodded  home  at 
evening  with  our  snowshoes  on  our  backs.  One  morning,  when  the  sun  was  hot  and  the 
barnyard  steamed,  father  had  broken  a  twig  from  the  little  maple  before  the  house,  and  a 
white,  sweet  drop  of  sap  had  hung  from  the  bruise,  and  fallen  upon  his  tongue.  That  was 
the  signal  for  augers  and  spouts.  The  pails  were  cleaned  and  tested  for  leaks.  The  work 
began.  Sometimes  the  iron  spouts  gave  out,  and  wooden  ones  had  to  be  whittled  and 
drilled.  Once,  I  remember,  wishing  to  tap  some  trees  on  my  own  account,  I  made  spouts  by 
punching  the  brown  pith  out  of  some  sumac  shoots ;  and  they  served  the  purpose  well  enough. 

How  alive  the  sugar  grove  was  in  those  busy  days,  and  how  beautiful !  The  warmer 
the  day,  the  better  the  sap  ran.  Often  a  steam  from  the  melting  snow  made  the  distances 
misty  and  mysterious,  and  the  great  bare  trunks  far  oft  were  like  gray  ghosts,  while  those 
near  were  black.  The  snow  melted  to  bare  ground  near  the  roots,  and  a  damp,  pungent, 
earthy  smell  mingled  with  the  aroma  of  the  sap,  as  you  dipped  a  surreptitious  straw  into 
the  pail  on  your  afternoon  rounds. 

Then  the  first  sugaring !  The  big  black  kettles  were  full,  wood  was  piled  into  the  fire 
pit  beneath,  smoke  poured  from  the  field-stone  chimney,  slowly  the  sap  began  to  boil,  a 
sweet,  steamy  smell  filled  the  sugar  house,  the  great  iron  skimmers  were  plied,  and  as  the 
sap  boiled  down  and  down  into  the  kettles,  you  made  tests  by  pouring  a  ladleful  of  syrup 
into  a  mould  contrived  simply  by  thrusting  your  finger  into  a  little  heap  of  snow,  packed 
hard.  At  first  you  were  too  impatient,  and  it  wouldn't  congeal,  but  finally  the  boiling  sap, 
with  a  die-away  sizzle,  crystallized  into  a  finger  of  hot,  sweet  sugar — and  disappeared  down 
your  throat,  while  father  made  his  annual  joke  about  sucking  your  thumb! 

That  was  maple  sugar — no  doubt  about  it!  It  was  maple  syrup  back  there  in  the  big 
black  kettles,  now  being  cooled  and  put  into  cans  for  shipment.  The  people  who  bought 
that  in  the  far-off  cities  got  the  true  maple  flavor,  the  real  ambrosia  of  Olympus! 

"What  a  fool  I  am,"  thought  I,  "not  to  write  to  Franconia  for  a  gallon  of  it.  They 
are  sugaring  now,  no  doubt,  on  the  slopes  of  Cannon." 

But,  being  a  complacent  New  Yorker,  I  shall  probably  continue  to  eat  the  stuff  that 
is  set  before  me. 
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'LONGSHORE  WHALING   IN  THE 
GRENADINES 


By   FREDERIC  A.   FENGER 


Illustrated  with  Photographs  by  the  Author 


How  the  Negroes  of  the  Windward  Islands  Go  to  Sea  in  Open 
Boats  in  Pursuit  of  the  Humpback  Whale 


==^HERE  were  thirteen  of 
them  when  I  landed  on 
He  de  Caille — the  twelve 
black  whalemen  who 
manned  the  boats  and  the 
negress  who  did  the  cook- 
ing— and  they  looked  upon  me  with  not 
a  little  suspicion. 

What  manner  of  man  was  this  who 
sailed  alone  in  a  canoe  he  could  almost 
carry  on  his  back,  fearing  neither  sea 
nor  jumble,  the  hobgoblin  of  the  na- 
tive, and  who  now  chose  to  live  with 
them  a  while  just  to  chase  "humpbacks"? 
Jack  Wildman,  who  owned  the  island, 
was  talking  to  them  in  their  unintel- 
ligible patois,  a  hopeless  stew  of  early 
French  and  English  mixed  with  Por- 
tuguese, when  I  turned  to  Jose  Olivier 
and  explained  that  now  with  fourteen  on 
the  island  the  spell  of  bad  luck  which 
had  been  with  them  from  the  beginning 
of  the  season  would  end.  The  tone  of 
my  voice  rather  than  what  I  said  re- 
assured him. 

"Aal  roit,"  he  said,  "you  go  stroke 
in  de  A  active  to-morrow." 

On  my  way  northward  I  had  sailed 
into  the  roadstead  of  Sauteurs  at  the 
end  of  Grenada,  typical  of  the  tropics 
with  its  fringe  of  cocoa  palms  waving 
their  tops  high  above  the  roaring  beach. 
One  of  the  arms  that  pulled  me  up  onto 
the  jetty  from  the  bobbing  canoe  be- 
longed to  Jack  Wildman,  a  cocoa  buyer 
of  the  town,  who  in  five  minutes  with 
the  generosity  of  the  open,  told  me  that 
I  might  spend  as  much  time  as  I  wished 
with  the  whalers  on  his  island. 

Between  Grenada  and  Saint  Vincent, 


the  next  large  island  to  the  north,  lie  the 
Grenadines  in  that  seventy  miles  of  chan- 
nel where  "de  lee  an  wedder  toid"  al- 
ternately bucks  and  pulls  the  northeast 
trades  and  the  equatorial  current,  kick- 
ing up  a  sea  that  is  known  all  over  the 
world  for  its  deviltry.  He  de  Caille  is 
the  first  of  these. 

In  this  channel,  from  January  to 
May,  the  humpback  whale,  megaptera 
versabilis,  as  he  is  named  from  the  con- 
tour of  his  back,  loafs  on  his  way  to  the 
colder  waters  of  the  North  Atlantic. 
For  years  the  New  Bedford  whaler  has 
been  lying-in  among  these  islands  to 
pick  up  crews,  and  it  is  from  him  that 
the  negro  has  learned  the  art  of  catch- 
ing the  humpback. 

While  the  humpback  is  seldom  known 
to  attack  a  boat,  shore  whaling  from 
these  islands  under  the  ticklish  condi- 
tions of  wind  and  current,  with  the 
crude  ballasted  boats  that  go  down  when 
they  fill  and  the  yellow  streak  of  the 
native  which  is  likely  to  crop  out  at  just 
the  wrong  moment,  is  extremely  dan- 
gerous and  the  thought  of  it  brings  the 
perspiration  to  the  ends  of  my  fingers 
as  I  write  this  story.  One  often  sees  a 
notice  like  this:  "May  1st,  1909.— A 
whaleboat  with  a  crew  of  five  men  left 
Sauteurs  for  Union  Island ;  not  since 
heard  of." 

The  men  were  not  drunk,  neither  was 
the  weather  out  of  the  ordinary.  Dur- 
ing the  short  year  since  I  was  with  them, 
four  of  the  men  I  wThaled  with  have 
been  lost  at  sea.  With  the  negro  care- 
lessness is  always  a  great  factor,  but 
here   the   wind    and   current   are   a  still 
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greater  one.  For  nine  months 
in  the  year  the  trade  wind 
blows  from  the  northeast, 
seldom  less  than  fifteen  miles 
an  hour  and  often  as  high 
as  sixty  "wen  de  moon 
chyange." 

This  wind,  together  with 
the  equatorial  current,  aug- 
ments the  tide  which  twice  a 
day  combs  through  the  is- 
lands in  some  places  as  fast 
as  six  knots  an  hour.  Dur- 
ing the  intervals  of  weather 
tide  the  current  is  stopped 
somewhat,  but  a  sea  is  piled 
up  which  shakes  the  boat  as 
an  angry  terrier  does  a  rat. 
It  is  always  a  fight  for  every 
inch  to  windward,  and  God 
help  the  unfortunate  boat 
that  is  disabled  and  carried 
away  from  the  islands  into 
the  blazing  calm,  with  Hon- 
duras fifteen  hundred  miles 
to  leeward.  For  this  reason 
the  Lesser  Antilles  from 
Trinidad  to  Martinique  are 
known  as  the  Windward 
Islands. 

And  so  these  fellows  have 
developed  a  wonderful  abil- 
ity to  eat  their  way  to  wind- 
ward and  gain  the  help  of 
wind  and  tide  in  towing 
their  huge  catches  ashore. 
Even  a  small  steamer  could 
not  tow  a  dead  cow  whale  against  the 
current,  as  I  found  out  afterward.  While 
the  humpback  is  a  "shore  whale,"  the 
more  valuable  deep-water  sperm  whale  is 
also  seen  and  occasionally  caught.  True  to 
his  deep-water  instinct  he  usually  passes 
along  the  lee  of  the  islands  in  the  deeper 
waters  entirely  out  of  reach  of  the  shore 
whaler  who  may  see  his  spout  day  after 
day  only  a  few  tantalizing  miles  away. 
A  sperm  whale  which  by  chance  got  off 
the  track  was  actually  taken  by  the  men 
at  Bequia,  who  in  their  ignorance  threw 
away  that  diseased  portion,  the  amber- 
gris, which  might  have  brought  them 
thousands  of  dollars  and  kept  them  in 
rum  till  the  crack  of  doom. 

In    answer   to    a   signal    heliographed 
to  He  de  Caille,  seven  miles  away,  one 


CHART    OF    THE    GRENADINES,    WEST    INDIES LINE 

SHOWS   THE   AUTHOR'S   COURSE   IN    HIS 
SAILING    CANOE 


of  the  whaleboats  had  come  to  Sauteurs 
to  accompany  me  in  the  canoe.  Jack 
had  closed  his  shop  and  sailed  over  in 
the  whaleboat.  As  we  stood  and  talked 
with  Jose,  my  eyes  wandered  over  th? 
little  whaling  cove  where  we  had  land- 
ed, almost  landlocked  by  the  walls  of 
fudge-like  lava  that  bowled  up  around 
it.  The  ruined  walls  of  the  cabaret, 
where  in  the  days  of  Napoleon  rich 
stores  of  cotton  and  sugar  were  kept 
as  a  foil  for  the  far  richer  deposit  of 
rum  and  tobacco  hidden  in  the  cave  on 
the  windward  side,  had  their  story  which 
would  come  out  later  with  the  persua- 
sion of  a  little  tobacco. 

The  tryworks,  like  vaults  above 
ground  with  the  old  iron  pots  sunk 
into  their  tops,  gave  off  the  musty  rancid 
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"humpbacker"  under  sail 

smell  of  whale  oil 

that  told  of  whales 

that    had    been 

caught,     while     a 

line  drying  on  the 

rocks,    one    end    of 

it   frayed    like    the 

tail     of     a     horse, 

told  of  a  wild  ride 

that    had   come   to 

a  sudden  stop.    But 

most  interesting  of 

all   were    the   men 

— African  —  with 

here    and    there    a 

shade  of   Portuguese  and   Carib,  or  the 

pure    Yaribai,   superstitious   in   this  lazy 

atmosphere   where    the   mind   has   much 

time   to   dwell   on   tales   of  jumbie  and 

lajoblesse*  Catholic  and  sullen  from  the 

effects  of  a  disappointing  season.     So  far 

they  had  not  killed  a  whale  and  it  was 

now   the   twelfth   of   February. 

But  even  the  natives  were  becoming 
uneasy  in  the  heat  of  the  noon  and  at 
a  word  from  Jose  two  of  them  picked 
up  the  canoe  and  laid  her  under  the 
tryworks  roof  while  the  rest  of  us 
formed  a  caravan  with  the  outfit  and 
picked  our  way  up  the  sharp,  rocky  path 
to  the  level  above  where  the  trade  al- 
ways blows  cool. 

Here  Jack  had  built  a  little  two- 
storied  shack,  the  upper  floor  of  which 
he  reserved  for  his  own  use  when  he 
visited  the  island.  This  was  to  be  my 
home.  The  lower  part  was  divided  into 
two  rooms  by  a  curtain  behind  which 
Jose,  as  befitting  the  captain  of  the  sta- 

*The  spirits  of  negro  women  who  have  died  in 
illegitimate    childbirth. 


WATCHING  FOR  A  SPOUT 


tion,  slept  in  a  high  bed  of  the  early 
French  days.  In  the  other  room  was  a 
rough  table  where  I  could  eat  and  write 
my  log  after  a  day  in  the  whaleboats, 
with  the  wonderful  sunset  of  the  tropics 
before  me  framed  in  the  open  doorway. 
I  later  discovered  that  the  fractional 
member  of  the  station,  a  small  male 
offshoot  of  the  Olivier  family,  made  his 
bed  on  a  pile  of  rags  under  the  table. 
We  were  really  fourteen  and  a  half. 
In  another  sense  he  reminded  me  of  the 
fraction,  for  his  little  stomach — distend- 
ed from  much  banana  and  plantain  eat- 
i  n  g  —  protruded 
like  the  half  of  a 
calabash.  A  steep 
stair  led  through  a 
trap  door  to  my 
abode  above.  This 
I  turned  into  a 
veritable  conjur- 
er's shop.  From 
the  spare  line 
which  I  ran  back 
and  forth  along 
the  cross  beams 
under  the  roof,  I 
hung    clothes,    ba- 


GRENADINE    WHALEBOAT 

con,  food  bags,  camera,  guns  and  pots, 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  enormous  rats 
which  overrun  the  island.  On  each  side, 
under  the  low  roof,  were  two  small 
square  windows  through  which,  by  stoop- 
ing, I  could  see  the  Caribbean.  By  one  of 
these  I  shoved  the  canvas  cot  with  its  net 
to  keep  out  the  mosquitoes  and  taran- 
tulas— I  scarcely  know  which  I  dreaded 
most.  Bars  on  the  inside  of  the  shutters 
and  a  lock  on  the  trap  door  served  to 
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keep  out  those  Ethiopian  eyes  which  feel 
and  handle  as  well  as  look. 

Near  the  shack  was  a  cabin  with  two 
rooms,  one  with  a  bunk  for  the  cook. 
The  other  room  was  utterly  bare  ex- 
cept for  the  wide  shelves  around  the 
sides  where  the  whalemen  slept,  their 
bed  clothing  consisting  for  the  most  part 
of  worn  out  cocoa  bags. 

Almost  on  a  line  between  the  cabin 
and  the  shack  stood  the  ajoupa,  a  small 
hut  made  of  woven  withes,  only  par- 
tially roofed  over,  where  the  cook  pre- 
pared the  food  over  the  native  coal  pots. 
As  I  looked  at  it, 
I  thought  of  the 
similar  huts  in 
which  Columbus 
found  the  grew- 
some  cannibal 
cookery  of  the  Car- 
ibs  when  he  land- 
ed on  Guadeloupe. 
A  strange  place  to 
be  in,  I  thought, 
with  only  the 
Scotch  face  of 
Jack  and  the  fa- 
miliar look  of  my 


AFTER 
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A    CLOSER    VIEW 

own  duffle  to  remind  me  of  the  civiliza- 
tion whence  I  had  come.  And  even 
stranger  if  I  had  known  that  later  in 
one  of  these  very  islands  I  should  find  a 
descendant  of  the  famous  St.  Hillaire 
family  still  ruling  under  a  feudal  system 
the  land  where  her  ancestors  lived  like 
princes  in  the  days  when  one  of  them  was 
a  companion  to  the  Empress  Josephine. 
Even  our  meal  was  strange  as  we  sat 
by  the  open   doorway  and  watched  the 


BEFORE    AND— 

swift  currents  ed- 
dy around  the  is- 
land, cutting  their 
way  past  the 
smoother  water 
under  the  rocks. 
The  jack-fish,  not 
unlike  the  perch 
caught  in  colder 
waters,  was  gar- 
nished with  the 
hot  little  West 
Indies  peppers  that 
burn  the  tongue 
like  live  coals. 
Then  there  was  the  fat  little  manicou 
or  'possum,  which  tasted  like  a  sweet 
little  suckling  pig.  I  wondered  at  the 
skill  of  the  cook,  whose  magic  was 
performed  over  a  handful  of  coals  from 
the  charred  logwood,  in  an  iron  kettle 
or  two.  Nearly  everything  is  boiled  or 
simmered ;  there  is  little  frying  and  hard- 
ly any  baking. 

With  the  manicou  we  drank  the 
coarse  native  chocolate  sweetened  with 
the  brown  syrupy  sugar  of  the  islands. 
I  did  not  like  it  at  first,  there  was  a 
by-taste  that  was  new  to  me.  But  I  soon 
grew  fond  of  it  and  found  that  it  gave 
me  a  wonderful  strength  for  rowing  the 
heavy  boats,  cutting  blubber  and  the  ter- 
rific sweating  in  the  tropical  heat.  As 
early  as  1695  Pere  Labat  in  his  enthu- 
siasm truly  said,  "As  for  me,  I  stand  by 
the  advice  of  the  Spanish  doctors  who 
agree  that  there  is  more  nourishment  in 
one  ounce  of  chocolate  than  in  half  a 
pound  of  beef." 

At  sunset  Jack  left  for  Grenada  in  one 
of  the  whaleboats,   and   I   made  myself 
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TOWING    IN 


CALF 


snug  in  the  upper  floor  of  the  shack. 
Late  that  night  I  awoke  and  looking  out 
over  the  Carribean,  blue  in  the  strong 
clear  moonlight,  I  saw  the  white  sail  of 
the  returning  whaleboat  glide  into  the 
cove  and  was  lulled  to  sleep  again  by  the 
plaintive  chantey  of  the  whalemen  as 
they  sang  to  dispel  the  imaginary  terrors 
that  lurk  in  the  shadows  of  the  cove. 

"Blo-o-ows!"  came  with  the  sun  the 
next  morning,  followed  by  a  fierce 
pounding  on  the  trap  door.  Bynoe,  the 
harpooner,  had  scarcely  reached  the 
lookout  on  the  top  of  the  hill  when  he 
saw  a  spout  only  two  miles  to  wind- 
ward near  Les  Tantes.  The  men  were 
already  by  the  boats  as  I  ran  half  naked 
down  the  path  and  dumped  my  camera  in 
the  stern  of  the  Active  by  "de  bum 
(bomb)  box,"  as  Jose  directed.  With  a 
chain  of  grunts,  curses  and  "oh-he's" 
we  got  the  heavy  boats  into  the  water 
and  I  finished  dressing  while  the  crews 
put  in  "de  rock-stone"  for  ballast.  As 
we  left  the  cove  we  rowed  around  the 


north  end  of  the  island,  our  oars  almost 
touching  the  steep  rocky  shore  in  order 
to  avoid  the  strong  current  that  swept 
between  Caille  and  Ronde. 

When  Jose  said,  "You  go  stroke  in 
de  Aactive,"  I  little  knew  what  was  in 
store  for  me.  The  twenty-foot  oak  oar, 
carried  high  above  the  thwart  and  al- 
most on  a  line  with  the  hip,  seemed  the 
very  inbeing  of  unwieldiness.  The 
blade  was  scarcely  in  the  water  before 
the  oar  came  well  up  to  the  chest  and 
the  best  part  of  the  stroke  was  made 
with  the  body  stretched  out  in  a  straight 
line — we  nearly  left  our  thwarts  at  every 
stroke — the  finish  being  made  with  the 
hands  close  up  under  our  chins.  In  the 
recovery  we  pulled  our  bodies  up  against 


THE    CARENAGE   OF   ST.    GEORGES 


COMING  INTO  HARBOR 


the  weight  of  the  oar,  feathering  at  the 
same  time — a  needless  torture,  for  the 
long  narrow  blade  was  almost  as  thick 
as  it  was  wide.  Why  the  rowlock  should 
be  placed  so  high  and  so  far  forward  in 
relation  to  the  thwart  I  do  not  know; 
the  Yankee  whaler  places  the  rowlock 
about  a  foot  farther  aft. 

While  the  humpbacker  has  not  de- 
parted widely  from  the  ways  of  his 
teacher  a  brief  description  of  his  outfit 
may  not  be  amiss.  His  boat  is  the  same 
large  double-ended  sea-canoe  of  the 
Yankee  but  it  has  lost  the  graceful  ends 
and  the  easy  lines  of  the  New  Bedford 
craft.  Almost  uncouth  in  its  roughness, 
the  well-painted  topsides,  usually  a  light 
gray  with  the  black  of  the  tarred  bot- 
tom and  boot-top  showing,  give  it  a 
ship-shape  appearance;  while  the  orderly 
confusion    of    the    worn    gear    and    the 
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tarry  smell  coming  up  from  under  the 
floors  lend  an  air  of  adventure  in  har- 
mony with  the  men  who  make  up  its 
crew. 

The  crew  of  six  take  their  positions 
beginning  with  the  harpooner  in  the 
bow  in  the  following  order:  bow-oar, 
mid-oar,  tub-oar,  stroke  and  boatsteerer. 
For  the  purpose  of  making  fast  to  the 
whale  the  harpooner  uses  two  "irons," 
thrown  by  hand.  The  "iron"  is  a  sharp 
wrought  iron  barb,  having  a  shank  about 
two  feet  long  to  which  the  shaft  is  fast- 
ened. The  "first"  iron  is  made  fast  to 
the  end  of  the  whale  line,  the  first  few 
fathoms  of  which  are  coiled  on  the  small 
foredeck  or  "box."  This  is  the  heaving 
coil    and    is   known   as   the    "box   line." 


MY     HEADQUARTERS 

The  line  then  passes  aft  through  the 
bow  chocks  to  the  loggerhead,  a  smootn 
round  oak  bitt  stepped  through  the  short 
deck  in  the  stern,  around  which  a  turn 
or  two  are  thrown  to  give  a  braking 
action  as  the  whale  takes  the  line  in 
its  first  rush. 

From  the  loggerhead,  the  line  goes 
forward  to  the  tub  amidships  in  which 
150  fathoms  are  coiled  down.  The 
"second"  iron  is  fastened  to  a  short 
warp,  the  end  of  which  is  passed  around 
the  main  line  in  a  bowline  so  that  it 
will  run  freely.  In  case  of  accident  to 
the  first,  the  second  iron  may  hold  and 
the  bowline  will  then  toggle  on  the  first. 
Immediately  after  the  whale  is  struck, 
the  line  is  checked  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  heavy  boat  can  gather  headway,  usu- 
ally against  the  short,  steep  seas  of  the 
"trades,"  without  producing  too  great  a 


SOUTHWEST    FROM    CARRIACON 

strain  on  the  gear.  The  humpbacker 
loses  many  whales  through  the  parting 
of  his  line,  for  his  boat  is  not  only  heavily 
constructed  but  carries  a  considerable 
weight  of  stone  ballast — "rock-stone" — 
to  steady  it  when  sailing.  The  Yankee, 
in  a  boat  scarcely  heavier  than  his  crew, 
holds  the  line  immediately  after  the 
strike  and  makes  a  quick  killing.  x  He 
only  gives  out  line  when  a  whale  sounds 
or  shows  fight.  He  makes  his  kill  by 
cutting  into  the  vitals  of  the  whale  with 
a  long  pole  lance,  reserving  the  less 
sportsmanlike  but  more  expeditious  bomb 
gun  for  a  last  resort,  while  the  hump- 
backer  invariably  uses  the  latter. 

A  jib  and  sprit-sail  are  carried,  the 
latter  having  a  gaff  and  boom,  becketed 
for  quick  hoisting  and  lowering.  In- 
stead of  using  the  convenient  "taber- 
nackle"  by  which  the  Yankee  can  drop 
his  rig  by  the  loosening  of  a  pin  the 
humpbacker  awkwardly  steps  his  mast 
through  a  thwart  into  a  block  on  the 
keel. 

The  strike  may  be  made  while  row- 
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ing  or  under  full  sail,  according  to  the 
position  of  the  boat  when  a  whale  is 
"raised."  Because  of  the  position  of  its 
eyes,  the  whale  cannot  see  directly  fore 
and  aft,  his  range  of  vision  being  limited 
like  that  of  a  person  standing  in  the 
cabin  of  a  steamer  and  looking  out 
through  the  port. 
The  whaler  takes 
advantage  of  this, 
making  h  i  s  ap- 
proach along  the 
path  in  which  the 
whale  is  traveling. 
The  early  whale- 
men called  the  bow 
of  the  boat  the 
"head,"  whence  the 
expression,  "taking 
them  head  -  and  - 
head,"  when  the 
boat  is  sailing 
down  on  a  school 
of  whales. 

"Ease-de-oar!"  yelled  Jose,  for  we 
were  now  out  of  the  current,  bobbing  in 
the  open  sea  to  windward  of  Caille 
where  the  "trade"  was  blowing  half  a 
gale.  We  shipped  our  oars,  banking 
them  over  the  gunwale  with  the  blades 


LOBSTERS 


the  boat  pointed  skyward  one  instant  and 
the  next  buried  deep  in  the  blue  of  the 
Atlantic. 

"Becket  de  gyaf — run  ou'  de  boom — 
look  shyarp!"  With  a  mighty  sweep  of 
his  steering  oar,  Jose  pried  our  stern 
around  and  we  got  the  windward  berth 
on  the  starboard 
tack.  One  set  of 
commands  had  suf- 
ficed for  both 
boats ;  we  were 
close  together,  and 
they  seemed  to  fol- 
low up  the  scent 
like  a  couple  of 
joyous  Orchas. 
Now  I  began  to 
understand  the 
philosophy  of  "de 
rock-stone"  for  we 
slid  along  over  the 
steep,  breaking  seas 
scarcely  taking  a 
drop  of  spray  into  the  boat. 

As  I  sat  on  the  weather  rail,  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  study  the  men  in  their  ele- 
ment. The  excitement  of  the  start  had 
died  out.  We  might  have  been  on  a 
pleasure   sail    instead   of   a   whale   hunt. 


WHALE    MEAT    FOR    SALE 


ON    THE   BEACH 


aft.  The  other  boat  had  pulled  up  and 
it  was  a  scramble  to  see  who  would  get 
the  windward  berth. 

"You  stan'  af  an'  clar  de  boom,"  he 
said  to  me,  as  the  men  ran  the  heavy 
mast  up  with  a  rush  while  the  harpooner 
aimed  the  foot  as  it  dropped  through  the 
hole  in  the  thwart  and  into  its  step— a 
shifty   trick  with   the   dripping   nose   of 


In  fact,  there  was  no  whale  to  be  seen 
for  "de  balen  soun',"  as  Jose  said  in  ex- 
planation of  the  absence  of  the  little 
cloud  of  steam  for  which  we  were  look- 
ing. Daniel-Joe,  our  harpooner,  had  al- 
ready bent  on  his  "first"  iron  and  was 
lazily  throwing  the  end  of  the  short  warp 
of  his  "second"  to  the  main  line  while 
keeping   an    indefinite   lookout   over   the 
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starboard    bow.      He    might   have    been 
coiling  a  clothesline  in  the  backyard. 

The  bow-oar,  swaying  on  the  loose 
stay  to  weather,  took  up  the  range  of 
vision  while  we  of  the  weather  rail  com- 
pleted the  broadside.  Jose,  who  had 
taken  in  his  long  steering  oar  and 
dropped  the  deep  rudder  in  its  pintles, 
was  "feeling"  the  boat  through  the  long 
tiller  in  that  absent  way  of  the  man 
born  to  the  sea.  With  a  sort  of  dual 
vision  he  watched  the  sails  and  the  sea 


like  a  lot  of  big  black  cats  without  mak- 
ing the  slightest  knock  against  the  plank- 
ing of  the  boat. 

We  got  our  oars  out  and  waited. 
Captain  Caesar  held  the  other  boat  hove- 
to  a  little  to  windward  of  us.  Then  I 
remembered  the  lee  tide  and  knew  that 
we  must  be  somewhere  over  the  bull. 
Suddenly  Jose  whispered  "De  wale 
sing!"  I  thought  he  was  fooling  at 
first,  the  low  humming  probably  com- 
ing from  one  of  the  men,  but  there  was 
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to  windward  at  the  same  time.  "Wet 
de  leach,"  and  "Cippie,"  the  tub-oar, 
let  himself  down  carefully  to  the  lee 
rail  where  he  scooped  up  water  in  a 
large  calabash,  swinging  his  arm  aft  in 
a  quick  motion,  and  then  threw  it  up 
into  the  leach  to  shrink  the  sail  where 
it  was  flapping. 

Time  after  time  I  was  on  the  point 
of  giving  the  yell  only  to  find  that  my 
eye  had  been  fooled  by  a  distant  white 
cap.  But  finally  it  did  come,  that  little 
perpendicular  jet  dissipated  into  a  little 
cloud  of  steam  as  the  wind  caught  it, 
distinct  from  the  white  caps  as  the  sound 
of  a  rattlesnake  is  from  the  rustle  of  dry 
leaves.  It  was  a  young  bull,  loafing 
down  the  lee  tide  not  far  from  where 
Bynoe  had  first  sighted  him. 

Again  he  sounded  but  only  for  a  short 
time  and  again  we  saw  his  spout  half  a 
mile  under  our  lee.  We  had  oversailed 
him.  As  we  swung  off  the  wind  he 
sounded.  In  a  time  too  short  to  have 
covered  the  distance,  I  thought,  Jose 
gave  the  word  to  the  crew  who  un- 
shipped the  rig,  moving  about  soft-footed 


no  mistaking  the  sound.  I  placed  my 
ear  against  the  planking  from  which  it 
came  in  a  distinct  note  like  the  low  tone 
of  a  'cello.  While  I  was  on  my  hands 
and  knees  listening  to  him,  the  sound 
suddenly  ceased.  "Look!"  said  Jose, 
as  he  came  up  tail  first,  breaking  water 
less  than  a  hundred  yards  from  us,  his 
immense  flukes  fully  twenty  feet  out  of 
the  water. 

Time  stopped  to  my  excited  brain 
which  noted  the  cupid's-bow  curve  of 
the  flukes  dotted  with  their  large  white 
barnacles  like  snowballs  plastered  on  a 
wall,  while  in  reality  it  was  all  over  in 
a  flash — a  sight  too  unexpected  for  the 
camera.  Righting  himself,  he  turned  to 
windward,  passing  close  to  the  other 
boat.  It  was  a  long  chance  but  Bynoe 
took  it,  sending  his  harpoon  high  into 
the  air,  followed  by  the  snaky  line. 

A  perfect  eye  was  behind  the  strong 
arm  that  had  thrown  it  and  the  iron 
fell  from  its  height  to  sink  deep  into  the 
flesh  aft  of  the  fin.  As  the  line  became 
taut,  the  boat  with  its  rig  still  stand- 
ing   gathered     headway,    following    the 
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whale  in  a  smother  of  foam,  the  sails 
cracking  in  the  wind  like  revolver  shots 
while  a  thin  line  of  smoke  came  trom 
the  loggerhead.  Caesar  must  have  been 
snubbing  his  line  too  much  for  in  an- 
other moment  it  parted,  leaving  a  boat 
load  of  cursing,  jabbering  negroes  a  hun- 
dred yards  or  more  from  their  starting 
place.  The  bull  left  for  more  friendly 
waters.  The  tension  of  the  excitement 
having  snapped  with  the  line,  a  volley  of 
excuses  came  down  the  wind  to  us  which 
finally  subsided  into  a  philosophical,  "It 
was  de  will  ob  de 
good  Lard." 

Whaling  w  a  s 
over  for  that  day 
and  we  sailed  back 
to  the  cove  to 
climb  the  rocks  to 
the  ajoupa  where 
we  rilled  our  com- 
plaining stomachs 
with  manicou  and 
chocolate.  While 
we  ate  the  sun 
dropped  behind  the 
ragged  fringe  of 
clouds  on  the  hori- 
zon   and    the    day 

suddenly  ended,  changing  into  the  bril- 
liant starlit  night  of  the  tropics.  Even  if 
we  had  lost  our  whale,  the  spell  wa^  at 
last  broken  for  we  had  made  a  strike. 
Bynoe's  pipe  sizzled  and  bubbled  with 
my  good  tobacco  as  he  told  of  the  dan- 
gers of  Kick  'Em  Jenny  or  Diamond 
Rock  on  the  other  side  of  Ronde. 

The  men  drew  close  to  the  log  where 
we  were  sitting  as  I  told  of  another 
Diamond  Rock  off  Martinique  which 
had  been  fortified  in  1803  by  the  British 
and  enrolled  in  Hood's  fleet  as  H.  M.  S. 
Diamond  Rock,  and  how  the  gallant 
Maurice  had  harassed  the  French  fleet 
from  this  rock  for  sixteen  weeks  till  he 
was  forced  to  surrender  through  lack 
of  food.  Bynoe  in  turn  told  of  how 
he  had  helped  in  the  rescue  of  an  unfor- 
tunate from  another  Diamond  Rock  off 
the  coast  of  Cayan  (French  Guiana) 
where  the  criminal  punishment  used  to 
be  that  of  putting  a  man  on  the  rock  at 
low  tide  and  leaving  him  a  prey  to  the 
sharks  when  the  sea  should  rise.  But 
there    was    something    else    on     Bynoe's 


'OLD   BILL 


mind.  The  same  thing  occurred  to 
Caesar,  who  addressed  him  in  the  unin- 
telligible patois.  Then  the  harpooner 
asked  me: 

"An  you  not  in  thees  ilan'  before?" 
I  lighted  my  candle  lamp  and  spread 
my  charts  out  on  the  ground  before 
them.  As  I  showed  them  their  own 
Grenadines  their  wonder  knew  no 
bounds.  Charts  were  unknown  to  them. 
Now  they  understood  the  magic  by  which 
I  knew  what  land  I  was  approaching — 
even  if  I  had  never  been  there  before. 
Most  of  the 
names  of  the  is- 
lands are  French 
or  Carib;  even  the 
few  English  names 
were  unknown  to 
the  men,  who  used 
the  names  given  to 
the  islands  before 
the  taking  over  by 
the  British.  One 
which  interested 
me  was  Bird  Is- 
land, which  they 
call  Mouchicarri, 
a  corruption  of 
Mouchoir  Carre  or 
Square  Handkerchief.  This  must  have 
been  a  favorite  expression  in  the  old  days 
for  a  whitened  shoal  or  a  low-lying  island 
where  the  surf  beat  high  and  white, 
for  there  is  a  Mouchoir  Carre  off  Guade- 
loupe, another  in  the  Bahamas  and  we 
have  our  own  Handkerchief  Shoals. 
From  the  lack  of  English  names  it  is  not 
at  all  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  it 
was  a  Frenchman  who  first  explored  the 
Grenadines.  Columbus,  on  his  hunt  for 
the  gold  of  Veragua.  saw  the  larger  is- 
lands of  Grenada  and  Saint  Vincent  and 
named  them  without  having  set  foot  on 
them.  Martinique  was  the  first  well- 
established  colony  of  the  Lesser  Antilles 
and  from  there  a  boat  load  of  adven- 
turers may  have  sailed  down  the  islands, 
naming  one  of  them  from  their  own  is- 
land, because  of  its  striking  similarity 
of  contour,  rising  into  a  small  counter- 
part of  Pelee.  Also,  it  was  more  feasi- 
ble to  sail  down  from  Martinique  than 
to  buck  the  wind  and  current  in  the  long 
channel  from  Trinidad. 

As  the  fire  in  the  ajoupa  died  down, 
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the  men  drew  closer  and  closer  to  the 
friendly  light  of  my  candle,  away  from 
the  spooky  shadows,  and  when  I  bade 
them  good  night  they  were  behind  the 
tightly  closed  door  and  shutters  of  their 
cabin  by  the  time  I  had  reached  my  roost 
in  the  top  of  the  shack. 

For  several  days  after  our  first  strike 
the  cry  of  ''blows"  would  bring  us  "all 
standing"  and  we  would  put  to  sea  only 
to  find  that  the  whale  had  made  off  to 
windward  or  had  loafed  into  those  tan- 
talizing currents  to  leeward  where  we 
could  see  it  but  dared  not  go.  Finally 
our  chance  came  again — and  almost 
slipped  away  under  our  very  noses. 

We  had  been  following  a  bull  and 
a  cow  and  calf  since  sunrise.  At  last 
they  sounded  an  hour  before  sunset.  We 
had  eaten  no  food  since  the  night  be- 
fore and  all  day  long  the  brown-black, 
almost  hairless  calves  of  the  men  had 
been  reminding  me  in  an  agonizing  way 
of  the  breast  of  a  roasted  duck.  The 
constant  tacking  back  and  forth,  the  oc- 
casional unshipping  or  stepping  of  the 
rig,  the  two  or  three  rain  squalls  which 
washed  the  salt  spray  out  of  our  clothes 
and  made  us  cold  had  tired  us  and  dulled 
our  senses.  Suddenly  the  keen  Bynoe, 
with  the  eyes  of  the  pelican,  gave  the 
yell.  There  they  were,  scarcely  a  hun- 
dred yards  from  us.  The  bull  had  gone 
his  way.  I  was  in  Caesar's  boat  this 
time  and  as  Bynoe  was  considered  the 
better  of  the  two  harpooners  we  made 
for  the  calf  and  were  soon  fast. 

We  Catch  a  "Calf 

If  ever  a  prayer  were  answered 
through  fervency  our  line  would  have 
parted  and  spared  this  baby — although 
it  seems  a  travesty  to  call  a  creature 
twenty-eight  feet  long  a  baby.  But  it 
was  a  baby  compared  to  its  mother,  who 
was  sixty-eight  feet  long.  As  the  calf 
was  welling  up  its  life  blood,  giving  the 
sea  a  tinge  that  matched  the  color  of 
the  dying  sun,  the  devoted  mother  circled 
around  us,  so  close  that  we  could  have 
put  one  of  our  own  irons  into  her. 

It  is  always  this  way  with  a  cow  and 
calf.  The  first  or  the  more  skilful  boat 
secures  the  calf  while  the  devotion  makes 
the  rest  easy  for  the  other  boat.     There 


was  no  slip  this  time  and  the  program 
was  carried  out  without  a  hitch.  Jose 
bore  down  in  the  Active  and  Daniel- 
Joe  sent  his  iron  home  with  a  yell.  We 
stopped  our  work  of  killing  for  the 
moment  to  watch  them  as  they  melted 
away  in  the  fading  light,  a  white  speck 
that  buried  itself  in  the  darkness  of  the 
horizon.  It  was  an  all-night  row  for 
us,  now  in  the  lee  tide,  now  in  the  weath- 
er tide,  towing  this  baby — a  task  that 
seemed  almost  as  hopeless  as  towing  a 
continent.  But  we  made  progress  and 
by  morning  were  back  in  the  cove. 

Having  eaten  three  times  and  cut  up 
the  calf,  we  sailed  for  Sauteurs  late  in 
the  afternoon  for  news  of  Jose  and  the 
cow.  Jose's  flight  from  Mouchicarri 
where  we  had  struck  the  whales  had 
been  down  the  windward  coast  of  Gren- 
ada. We  were  met  on  the  jetty  by  Jack, 
who  told  us  that  the  cow  had  been  killed 
at  the  other  end  of  Grenada  and  was 
being  towed  to  St.  Georges.  He  had 
already  made  arrangements  for  the  lit- 
tle coasting  steamer,  Taw,  to  tow  the 
carcass  fronrSt.  Georges  to  He  de  Caille. 

And  so  the  cow  would  make  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  island,  the  first  part  very 
much  alive  towing  a  crew  of  negroes 
half  dead  from  fright,  the  rest  of  the 
way  being  towed  very  much  dead.  While 
we  were  rowing  our  hearts  out,  Jose 
and  his  crew  had  been  streaking  it  be- 
hind the  whale,  not  daring  to  pull  up 
in  the  darkness  for  the  "kill." 

At  dawn  they  dispatched  the  weakened 
animal  more  than  thirty  miles  from  their 
starting  point.  We  learned  later  that, 
although  the  wind  and  tide  had  helped 
them  and  as  they  neared  shore  other 
boats  put  out  to  help  them,  they  did 
not  reach  St.  Georges  till  eleven  o'clock 
that  night.  They  made  half  a  mile 
an  hour. 

As  we  turned  in  on  the  floor  of  Jack's 
cocoa  shop,  I  began  to  have  visions  of 
something  "high"  in  the  line  of  whale  on 
the  morrow.  I  knew  the  Taw.  She 
could  not  possibly  tow  the  whale  any 
faster  than  three,  miles  an  hour  and 
would  not  leave  St.  Georges  till  one 
o'clock  the  next  day.  The  distance  was 
twenty-one  miles  so  that  by  the  time 
they  could  begin  to  cut-in  the  whale 
would  have  been  dead  three  nights  and 
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two    days.      I   no   longer   regretted    the 
wild  night  ride  that  I  had  missed. 

The  next  afternoon  we  were  again 
in  the  whaleboat,  Jack  with  us.  Our 
plan  was  to  wait  near  London  Bridge, 
a  natural  arch  of  rocks  half  way  be- 
tween Sauteurs  and  Caille  and  a  little  to 
windward.  We  did  this  to  entice  the 
captain  of  the  Taw  as  far  to  windward 
as  possible  for  we  were  not  at  all  cer- 
tain that  he  would  tow  the  whale  all  the 
way  to  Caille.  If  he  brought  the  whale 
as  far  as  London  Bridge,  the  two  boats 
might  be  able  to  tow  the  carcass  dur- 
ing the  night  through  the  remaining 
three  miles  to  the  island  so  that  we 
could  begin  to  cut-in  in  the  morning. 

So  we  sailed  back  and  forth  till  at 
last,  as  the  sun  was  sinking,  we  made 
out  the  tiny  drift  of  smoke  eight  miles 
away.  They  were  not  even  making  the 
three  miles  an  hour  and  Bynoe  said  that 
the  tongue  must  have  swollen  and  burst 
the  lines,  allowing  the  mouth  to  open. 
We  could  not  understand  why  they  did 
not  cut  off  the  ventral  flukes  and  tow 
the  whale  tail  first.  But  the  reason 
came  out  later. 

The  moon  would  be  late,  and  we  con- 
tinued sailing  in  the  darkness  without 
showing  a  light,  to  prevent  the  captain 
of  the  Taw  from  casting  the  wThale 
loose  in  mid-channel,  with  Jose  in  the 
lone  boat,  where  he  knew  that  ten  whale- 
boats  could  not  drag  it  against  the  cur- 
rent which  was  now  lee.  We  lost  sight 
of  her  for  an  hour  or  so  but  finally  de- 
cided that  what  we  had  taken  for  the 
low  evening  star  was  her  masthead  light. 
In  another  hour  we  could  make  out  the 
green  and  red  of  her  running  lights. 
She  was  in  the  clutches  of  the  tide  di- 
rectly to  leeward  of  us.  She  was  also 
two  miles  off  her  course  and  we  won- 
dered why  the  captain  did  not  cast  the 
whale  adrift.  We  sailed  down  to  find 
out. 

First  the  hull  of  the  steamer  began 
to  take  shape  in  the  velvety  darkness; 
then  as  we  swung  up  into  the  wind  we 
made  out  the  whaleboat  some  distance 
behind.  As  the  bow  of  the  steamer  rose 
on  a  long  sea  her  deck  lights  aft  threw 
their  rays  on  a  low  black  object  upon 
which  the  waves  were  shoaling  as  on 
a  reef.    At  the  same  instant  a  stray  whiff 


from  the  trade  wind  brought  us  the  mes- 
sage. We  were  doubly  informed  of  the 
presence  of  the  cow. 

A    Whale   Which   Would  Be   Towed 

But  it  was  not  the  cow  that  drew  our 
attention.  On  the  aft  deck,  leaning  far 
out,  stood  the  captain.  His  features 
were  distinct  in  the  beam  of  the  range 
light.  Suddenly  he  started  as  though 
he  had  seen  something.  Then  he  bel- 
lowed, "Where  in  hell  did  you  come 
from?" 

"We've  been  waiting  for  you  to  wind- 
ward;  what's  the  trouble?" 

"Trouble?"  he  shrieked,  "trouble? — 
your  damned  old  whale  is  fast  and  I 
can't  get  it  off." 

We  guessed  the  rest.  As  Bynoe  had 
predicted,  the  tongue  had  swollen  and 
burst  the  lashing  that  held  the  mouth 
closed.  Next  the  towline  had  parted. 
This  happened  shortly  after  the  steamer 
had  left  St.  Georges  and  the  men  who 
were  towing  behind  in  their  boat  had 
begged  the  captain  to  pass  out  his  steel 
cable.  He  didn't  know  it  but  he  erred. 
The  whalemen  ran  the  cable  through 
the  jaw,  bending  the  end  into  a  couple 
of  hitches.  When  they  started  up 
again,  the  hitches  slipped  back  and 
jammed,  making  it  impossible  to  untie 
the  cable. 

Progress  was  slow  enough  under  the 
lee  of  Grenada  but  when  the  steamer 
got  clear  of  the  land  she  felt  the  clutches 
of  the  current  and  progress  to  the  north- 
ward was  impossible.  He  announced  to 
the  pleading  whalemen  that  he  was  sick 
of  the  job  and  was  going  to  cut  loose. 
But  he  couldn't.  There  was  not  a  tool 
aboard  except  the  engine-room  wrenches. 
Not  even  a  file  or  a  cold  chisel. 

Jack  asked  him,  "What  are  you  going 
to  do?" 

"Me?— it's  your  whale." 

"Yes,  but  you've  got  it.  I  don't  want 
it,  it's  too  old  now." 

And  old  it  was.  The  smell  even  went 
to  windward.  But  there  was  only  one 
thing  to  do  and  twelve  o'clock  found 
us  at  Sauteurs,  the  whale  still  in  pos- 
session of  the  Taw. 

The  scene  of  our  midnight  supper  in 
the  cocoa  shop  that  night  will  long  re- 
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main  in  my  memory  as  one  of  those 
pictures  so  strange  and  far  off  that  one 
often  wonders  whether  it  were  a  real 
experience  or  a  fantasy  suggested  by 
some  illustration  or  story  long  since  for- 
gotten. We  cooked  in  Jack's  little  sanc- 
tum, railed  off  at  one  end  of  the  shop, 
where  the  negress  brings  his  tea  in  the 
morning  and  afternoon.  At  the  other 
end  was  the  small  counter  with  the  led- 
ger and  scales  that  brought  out  the  very 
idea  of  barter.  On  the  floor  space  be- 
tween were  bags  of  cocoa  and  the  tubs 
in  which  the  beans  are  "tramped"  with 
red  clay  for  the  market.  Two  coils  of 
new  whale  line  and  a  bundle  of  spare 
irons  were  near  the  door  waiting  for 
our  return  to  the  island. 

Strewn  about  between  the  bags  and 
tubs  were  the  humpbackers  like  black- 
ened driftwood,  their  clothes  giving  the 
appearance  of  kelp.  Jose  and  his  crew 
were  already  fast  asleep,  while  the  oth- 
ers sat  up  against  the  bags,  watching  us 
like  hungry  dogs  for  the  food  that  we 
should  give  them.  As  we  ate  the  tinned 
beef  of  the  jungle  that  shook  hands 
across  the  sea  with  the  tea  of  the  sport- 
ing Baronet,  we  talked  of  things  of  the 
sea,  and  Bynoe,  unlettered  but  sage, 
shrewd  and  sharp,  put  in  a  word  now 
and  then  till  his  own  crew,  driven  to 
sleep  by  the  monotone  of  our  voices,  slid 
one  by  one  to  the  floor. 

At  last  the  chorus  of  snores  reminded 
us  that  we  ought  to  turn  in  and  we  drift- 
ed off  to  smooth  currentless  seas  filled 
with  whales. 

In  the  morning  Bynoe  announced: 

"Balen  *  not  too  bad,  we  cut  up  she." 
But  she  was  bad  enough  as  the  morning 
breeze  bore  testimony  through  the  open 
door  of  the  shop. 

Jack  said,  "We'll  be  Yankees  this 
morning,"  so  we  ate  our  breakfast  early, 
procured  a  cold  chisel  and  cut  the  steam- 
er loose.  As  she  left  the  roadstead  she 
gave  a  joyous  toot,  while  the  captain 
sent  us  a  parting  volley  of  his  choicest 
morning  oaths.  We  anchored  the  car- 
cass in  the  smoother  waters  behind  the 
reef  where  we  began  the  work  of  cut- 
ting-in. 

Cutting-in  a  freshly  killed  whale  with 


'From    the    French    balein.    meaning    whale. 


long-handled  spades  from  the  staging  of 
a  whaler  at  sea  is  a  greasy  job  at  best, 
but  we,  who  had  no  masthead  tackle  for 
stripping  the  blubber  like  the  spiral  peel 
of  an  orange,  were  not  simply  greasy — 
we  were  filthy.  As  we  swarmed  over 
the  slippery  sides  of  the  whale,  removing 
chunks  of  blubber  like  cakes  of  ice,  I 
thought  of  one  of  my  New  Bedford 
friends  who  used  to  boast  of  how  he 
revelled  in  crawling  into  the  "innards" 
of  a  whale  for  the  choice  oil  of  the  im- 
mense liver  and  the  possible  piece  of 
ambergris.  This  job  would  have  put  a 
stop  to  his  boast  forever.  But  it  did 
not  last  long  for  we  could  only  remove 
the  blubber  from  the  top  side.  The 
sharks  had  taken  care  of  the  underbody. 
We  had  the  assistance  of  other  boats 
which  carried  the  blubber  to  the  try- 
works  at  He  de  Caille  as  fast  as  we 
could  load  them. 

This  was  only  the  first  stage,  how- 
ever, for  it  is  really  the  flesh  that  the 
native  is  after.  He  cares  little  for  the 
oil  which  he  burns  in  the  trying  and 
which  commands  but  a  small  price. 
Strange  to  say,  in  this  hot  country  the 
negro  is  extremely  fond  of  whale  meat, 
which  brings  a  price  of  three  cents  a 
pound  in  the  markets.  Next  to  rum  they 
love  whalemeat. 

I  lasted  through  the  blubber  stage  and 
retired  gracefully,  making  the  follow- 
ing entry  in  my  notebook:  "The  whale- 
man has  only  four  senses,  sight,  taste, 
hearing,  and  touch." 

But  the  sense  of  smell  of  the  natives 
on  shore  was  not  underdeveloped. 
When  I  landed  on  the  jetty  I  found  the 
whole  town  holding  its  nose.  All 
afternoon  Jack  and  I  watched  the  men 
from  the  hill  in  back  of  the  town  dig- 
ging at  that  putrid  mountain  of  flesh 
which  was  being  carried  away  in  boat 
loads  till  there  was  little  left  above  wa- 
ter but  the  immense  intestines  and  blad- 
ders that  looked  like  a  fleet  of  balloons 
come  to  grief. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  next 
morning  the  odor  from  that  carcass 
opened  the  door,  walked  in  and  shook 
me  by  the  shoulders.  No  one  else  had 
done  it  and  I  sat  up  with  a  start. 
Shortly  after  a  courier  from  the  district 
board    brought    the    following   message: 
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(I    use    the   word   courier   for   it   is   the 
only  time  I  ever  saw  a  native  run.) 

St.  Patrick's  District  Board, 
Secretary's  Office,  24th,  February,  1911. 
John  S.  Wildman,  Esq., 

Sir: — In  the  interest  of  sanitation,  I 
am  instructed  to  request  that  the  whale's 
carcass  be  removed  from  the  harbor 
within  three  hours  after  the  service  of 
this  notice. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 
Your   obedient   servant, 

R.  L.  B.  A.,  Warden. 

We  were  not  unwilling  and  had  what 
wTas  left  of  the  cow  towed  out  into  the 
current  which  would  carry  it  far  into  the 
Caribbean  wThere  for  days  the  gulls 
would  gorge  themselves  and  scream  over 
it  in  a  white  cloud.  At  least  that  was 
our  intention,  but  by  a  pretty  piece  of 
miscalculation  on  the  part  of  Bynoe  the 
carcass  fetched  up  under  Point  Tanga- 
langa  where  the  last  pieces  of  flesh  were 
removed  on  the  eighth  day  after  the 
whale's  death. 

Our  work  done  at  Sauteurs,  we  sailed 
back  to  Caille  where  we  scrubbed  out  the 
boats  with  white  coral  sand  to  remove 
the  grease,  dried  out  the  lines  and 
coiled  them  down  in  the  tubs  for  the 
next  whale. 

At  last  my  real  ride  behind  a  hump- 
back came  in  that  unexpected  way  that 
ushers  in  the  unusual.  We  were  loaf- 
ing one  day  near  Mouchicarri,  lying-to 
for  the  moment  in  a  heavy  rain  squall, 
when  it  suddenly  cleared,  disclosing 
three  whales  under  our  lee.  They  were 
a  bull,  a  cow  and  a  yawlin  (yearling), 
with  Jose  close  on  their  track.  Bynoe 
hastily  backed  the  jib  so  that  we  could 
"haal   aft"   and  we  made  a  short  tack. 

Just  as  we  were  ready  to  come  about 
again  in  order  to  get  a  close  weather 
berth  of  the  bull,  the  upper  rudder 
pintle  broke  and  our  chance  slipped  by. 
Why  Caesar  did  not  keep  on,  using  the 
steering  oar,  I  do  not  know.  Perhaps 
it  was  that  "ydlow  streak"  that  is  so 
dangerous  when  one  is  depending  on  the 
native  in  a  tight  place,  for  we  should 
have  had  that  bull.     He  was  immense. 

The  rudder  was  quickly  tied  up  to 
the  stern  post,  but  it  was  only  after  two 
hours  of  tedious  sailing  and  rowing  that 


we  were  again  upon  them.  Once  more 
we  had  the  weather  berth  and  bore 
down  on  them  under  full  sail,  Bynoe 
standing  high  up  on  the  "box,"  holding 
to  the  fore-stay.  Except  for  the  occa- 
sional hiss  of  a  sea  breaking  under  us 
there  was  not  a  sound  and  we  swooped 
down  on  them  with  the  soft  flight  of  an 
owl. 

As  I  stood  up  close  to  Caesar,  I  could 
see  the  whole  of  the  action.  The  three 
whales  were  swimming  abreast;  blowing 
now  and  then  as  they  rose  from  a  shal- 
low dive.  The  tense  crew,  all  looking 
forward  like  ebony  carvings  covered 
with  the  nondescript  rags  of  a  ware- 
house, seemed  frozen  to  their  thwarts. 
Only  one  of  us  moved  and  that  was 
Caesar,  and  I  noticed  that  he  pushed  the 
oar  a  little  to  port  in  order  to  avoid 
the  bull  and  take  the  yawlin.  I  had 
guessed  rightly  about  the  yellow  streak. 
But  even  the  yawlin  was  no  play- 
thing and  as  he  rose  close  under  the 
bow  the  sea  slid  off  his  mountainous 
back  as  from  a  ledge  of  black  rock,  a 
light  green  in  contrast  to  the  deep  blue 
into  which  it  poured.  The  cavernous 
rush  of  air  and  water  from  his  snout 
almost  sprayed  Bynoe  in  the  face  as  he 
drove  the  iron  down  into  him.  He 
passed  under  us,  our  bow  dropping  into 
the  swirl  left  by  his  tail  and  I  could 
feel  the  bump  of  his  back  through  Ceae- 
sar's  oar. 

I  wondered  for  the  moment  if  the 
boat  would  trip.  There  seemed  to  be 
no  turning,  for  the  next  instant  the 
flying  spray  drove  the  lashes  back 
into  my  eyes  and  I  knew  we  were 
fast.  Blinded  from  the  moment,  I  could 
feel  the  boat  going  over  and  through  the 
seas,  skittering  after  the  whale  like  a 
spoon  being  reeled  in  from  a  cast.  When 
I  finally  succeeded  in  wiping  the  hairs 
out  of  my  eyes  there  was  nothing  to  be 
seen  ahead  but  two  walls  of  spray  which 
rose  from  the  very  bows  of  the  boat, 
with  Bynoe  still  clinging  to  the  stay 
with  his  head  and  shoulders  clear  of 
the  flying  water.  There  was  no  need 
to  wet  the  line;  the  tub-oar  was  bailing 
instead. 

How  the  rig  came  down  I  do  not 
know  and  I  marvel  at  the  skill  or  the 
luck    of    the    men    who    unshipped    the 
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heavy  mast  in  that  confusion  of  motions, 
for  my  whole  attention  was  called  by 
the  yelling  Caesar  to  the  loggerhead, 
which  somehow  had  one  too  many  turns 
around  it.  Caesar  was'  busy  with  the 
steering  oar,  for  the  men  had  now  set- 
tled down  a  little  forward  of  midships 
to  keep  the  boat  from  yawing.  So  I 
committed  the  foolhardy  trick  of  jump- 
ing over  the  line  as  it  whizzed  past  me 
in  a  brown  streak  and,  bracing  myself 
on  the  port  side,  I  passed  my  hand  aft 
along  the  rope  with  a  quick  motion  and 
threw  off  a  turn,  also  a  considerable 
area  of  skin,  of  which  the  salt  water 
gave  sharp  notice  later. 

The  line  was  eased  and  held  through 
this  first  rush.  As  the  whale  settled 
down  to  steady  flight  we  threw  back 
that  turn  and  then  another,  till  the  tub 
emptied  slower  and  slower  and  the  line 
finally  came  to  a  stop.  We  were  hold- 
ing. But  we  were  still  going;  it  only 
meant  that  the  yawlin,  having  gone 
through  his  first  spurt,  had  struck  his 
gait ;  it  was  like  a  continuous  ride  in  the 
surf.  By  this  time  the  boat  was  well 
trimmed  and  bailed  dry. 

"Haal  eeri,  now,"  came  from  Caesar, 
and  I  was  again  reminded  of  the  miss- 
ing skin.  By  the  inch  first,  then  by  the- 
foot  it  came,  till  we  had  hauled  back 
most  of  our  thousand  feet  of  line.  The 
walls  of  spray  had  dropped  lower  and 
lower,  till  we  could  see  the  whale  ahead 
of  us,  his  dorsal  fin  cutting  through  the 
tops  of  the  waves.  We  were  now  close 
behind  his  propelling  flukes  that  came 
out  of  the  water  at  times  like  the  screw 
of  a  freighter  in  ballast.  Caesar  told  me 
to  load  "de  bum  lance"  and  I  passed 
the  gun  forward  to  Bynoe.  He  held  it 
for  a  moment  in  pensive  indecision — 
and  then  placed  it  carefully  under  the 
box. 

He  now  removed  the  small  wooden 
pin  that  keeps  the  line  from  bobbing  out 
of  the  bow  chocks,  and  with  the  blunt 
end  of  a  paddle  carefully  pried  the  line 
out  of  the  chock  so  that  it  slid  back 
along  the  rail,  coming  to  rest  finally 
against  the  false  chock  about  three  feet 
abaft  the  stem.  We  were  now  racing 
parallel  to  the  whale  opposite  his  flukes. 
The  bow  four  surged  on  the  line  while 
I   took  in  the  slack  at  the  loggerhead, 


Caesar  wrestling  frantically  with  his 
steering  oar  that  was  cutting  through 
the  maelstrom  behind. 

We  were  now  fairly  opposite  the  yaw- 
lin, which  measured  nearly  two  of  our 
boat  lengths.  It  was  one  of  those  tick- 
lish moments  so  dear  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  lust  for  adventure — even  the  ne- 
groes were  excited  beyond  the  feeling  of 
fear.  But  at  the  sight  of  the  bomb  gun 
as  Bynoe  took  it  out  from  under  the 
box  a  feeling  of  revulsion  swept  over 
me  and  if  it  wTere  not  for  the  fatal  "rock- 
stone"  or  the  sharks  that  might  get  us, 
I  would  have  wished  the  gun  overboard 
and  a  fighting  sperm  off  Hatteras  on  our 
line. 

The  yawlin  kept  up  his  flight  in  dumb 
fear.  Fitting  his  left  leg  into  the  half- 
round  of  the  box,  the  harpooner  raised 
his  gun  and  took  aim.  Following  the 
report  of  the  gun  came  the  metallic  ex- 
plosion of  the  bomb  inside  the  whale. 
Our  ride  came  to  an  end  as  suddenly 
as  it  had  begun ;  the  yawlin  was  rolling 
inert  at  our  side,  having  scarcely  made 
a  move  after  the  shot.  The  bomb  had 
pierced  the  arterial  reservoir,  causing 
death  so  quickly  that  we  missed  the  usual 
blood  and  gore  which  usually  comes  out 
of  the  blow-hole  in  a  crimson  fountain, 
with  the  dying  gasps  of  a  whale.  Bynoe 
explained  that  one  could  always  tell  if 
the  spot  had  been  reached. 

"If  he  go  BAM !  he  no  good.  When 
he  go  CLING  de  balen  mus'  stop."  His 
way  of  expressing  it  was  perfect,  for  the 
cling  was  not  unlike  the  ringing  ham- 
mer of  trapped  air  in  a  steam  pipe,  but 
fainter. 

Luck  was  with  us  this  time,  for  we 
were  to  windward  of  Caille,  with  a  tide 
that  was  lee  to  help  us  home.  I  had 
seen  enough  of  humpbacking  and  that 
night  I  smoked  for  the  last  time  with 
the  men  and  packed  my  outfit.  Be- 
sides, I  had  a  small  mission  in  another 
part  of  the  Grenadines;  to  find  "Old 
Bill"  Wallace,  the  father  of  humpback- 
ing. He  was  still  living  on  Bequia, 
near  Saint  Vincent,  so  the  men  told 
me.  The  next  night  I  camped  on  lonely 
little  Mabouya.  I  loafed  on  Carriacou 
and  Union  and  although  there  is  a  weal- 
ing station  on  Cannouan  I  saw  no  evi- 
dence of  active  whaling  until  I  reached 
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Bequia.     On  the  way  I  did  not  see  any 

whales. 

/  Call  Upon  "Old  Bill" 

It  was  late  one  beautiful  moonlit 
night  that  I  slipped  into  the  quiet  wa- 
ters under  the  long  arm  of  West  Cape 
after  fourteen  hours  of  difficult  sailing 
from  Union.  Bequia  stood  up,  a  mass 
in  its  own  darkness,  which  became 
clearer  and  clearer  as  the  moon  rose,  till 
finally  I  could  see  the  outlines  of  the 
hills  and  valleys,  the  houses  and  trees 
almost  as  distinctly  as  in  daylight. 
Across  a  brilliant  blue  sky  the  trade 
clouds  rolled  as  on  a  curtain  on  their 
never-ending  march  to  the  Spanish  Main. 
It  was  after  eleven  when  I  reached  the 
jetty  standing  out  into  the  water  like 
an  immense  black  centipede. 

On  the  beach  inshore  was  a  small  fire 
around  which  I  could  make  out  several 
forms.  The  squeak  of  my  rowlocks  be- 
trayed my  presence,  for  they  suddenly 
got  up  and  one  of  them  said,  "Oh,  Lard, 
v'la!  dat  him!"  They  had  been  expect- 
ing me.  I  learned  afterward  that  one 
of  them  had  watched  me  through  an  old 
ship's  telescope  till  sundown,  when  the 
darkness  had  left  me  three  miles  off 
Bequia  and  still  fighting  the  current. 
For  nearly  six  hours  they  had  been  wait- 
ing patiently  around  that  fire.  They 
rushed  out  onto  the  jetty  to  look  closer. 
While  I  was  tying  the  canoe  to  a  con- 
venient pile,  I  managed  to  stem  their 
torrent  of  questions  with  an  inquiry 
after  "Old  Bill."  He  was  still  living 
on   the  island,  they  told  me. 

Too  tired  to  go  ashore  for  the  night, 
I  made  up  my  bed  in  the  cockpit  of  my 
canoe.  Cold  meat,  pilot  bread  and  wa- 
ter made  an  excellent  repast  for  a  stom- 
ach having  a  righteous  hunger  and  a 
supreme  feeling  of  content  came  over 
me  as  I  lay  in  my  blankets,  contemplat- 
ing the  magical  harbor  into  which  I  had 
found  my  way  like  a  tired  gull  which 
has  folded  its  wings  on  some  inland  pond 
out  of  the  wind  and  weather.  As  the 
babble  on  the  jetty  ceased  I  fell  asleep 
to  the  quiet  little  lap  of  the  water  on 
the  smooth  sand  inshore. 

"Old  Bill"  came  down  as  I  was  cook- 
ing breakfast  over  a  coal  pit  in  the  par- 


sonage. When  I  end  this  life  I  shall 
go  with  an  infinite  debt  to  lighthouse 
keepers,  Scotchmen  and  English  par- 
sons. I  gave  him  the  letter  I  had  car- 
ried from  Boston  in  my  portfolio.  It 
was  from  a  shipmate  of  his  son  who  had 
been  lost  at  sea.  In  it  were  two  pho- 
tographs of  young  Wallace  on  the  next 
but  last  of  his  voyages,  showing  the  ac- 
tive young  figure  at  the  "mincing"  board 
and  in  the  cross-trees.  As  the  old  man 
opened  the  letter  a  look  of  surprise 
came  over  him  and  he  held  the  photo- 
graphs in  trembling  hands.  It  was  like 
a  message  from  the  dead,  almost,  to  see 
his  son  at  work  on  the  whaler,  and  a 
far-off  look  came  into  his  eyes  as  he 
stood  there,  brought  back  so  suddenly 
to  the  vague  tragedy  that  had  been  the 
hardest  burden  of  a  hard  life. 

"I  am  old  and  broken  down  now,", 
he  said,  "and  not  much  use,  but  as  long 
as  these  old  hands  can  work  I'll  keep 
on  going  till  I  slip  my  moorings  and 
get  off  on  my  last  cruise."  Hard  work 
and  a  hard  life  had  been  the  lot  of  this 
relic  of  the  fast-vanishing  type  of  deep- 
water  sailor.  At  the  magical  age  of  fif- 
teen he  had  spewed  the  .silver  spoon 
from  his  mouth  and  left  it  on  the  hearth 
in  his  Scotland  home  to  taste  the  first 
sting  of  remorse  under  the  care  of  a 
Yankee  skipper.  He  finally  drifted  to 
Bequia  with  his  earnings  and  bought  a 
large  sugar  plantation.  But  the  seafar- 
ing man  rarely  prospers  on  land.  The 
failure  of  cane  sugar  in  the  islands,  fol- 
lowed by  a  disastrous  hurricane,  brought 
an  end  to  his  few  years  of  ease,  and  he 
had  to  turn  to  the  humpbacking  that  he 
had  taught  the  natives,  "Jumbie  crabs" 
he  called  them.  Now  too  old  to  go 
whaling,  he  is  rusting  away  like  the 
ships  he  used  to  sail,  waiting  to  "slip 
his  moorings." 

In  the  afternoon  I  climbed  the  hill 
to  his  house,  rebuilt  in  a  corner  of  the 
ruins  of  his  former  home,  as  if  backed 
off  in  a  corner  by  fate.  There  I  met 
his  blue-eyed  little  wife  and  drank  with 
them  the  bitter  tea  that  had  simmered 
on  the  coals  since  morning.  It  was  many 
years  since  he  had  talked  to  one  from  the 
States  and  as  the  afternoon  grew  old  his 
enthusiasm  over  the  adventures  of  his 
life  rose  to  the  fitting  climax  of  the  ac- 
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count  of  a  hurricane  ofr"  Delos  in  Africa. 
The  rickety  chair  would  no  longer 
hold  him  and  he  stood  in  the  doorway, 
dark  against  the  leveled  rays  of  the  set- 
ting sun,  a  fiery,  Quixotic  figure,  bran- 
dishing his  machete  to  illustrate  how, 
as  a  mate  on  the  almost  doomed  ship,  he 
had  stood  years  ago  in  that  tense  mo- 
ment with  uplifted  axe  ready  to  cut  the 
weather  shrouds.  She  was  "six  points 
higher  than  Jordan,"  he  had  thought,  as 
she  lay  there  with  her  lee  rail  under 
water,  not  a  rag  up,  held  down  by  the 
force  of  the  wind  on  her  spars.  Then — 
"be  th'  powers  o'  Malkenny's  cat"  she 
had   righted   herself   and   the   ship   was 


saved  without  losing  a  stick.  I  can  feel 
his  enthusiasm  now  and  I  wonder  if,  in 
the  eternal  fitness  of  things,  the  good 
saint  will  promote  him  to  the  captaincy 
of  the  ghost  of  that  ship  in  the  seas  of 
the  world  to  come. 

There  was  a  pathetic  touch  in  his  fare- 
well to  me,  for  I  had  brought  back  to 
him  the  sweet  memories  of  a  gallant  son. 
I  left  him  still  standing  in  the  doorway, 
the  machete  hanging  forgotten  from  one 
arm,  the  other  around  the  shoulder  of 
his  mild  little  wife.  The  next  morning 
I  said  "Yakaboo,"  which  means  good- 
bye, to  the  Grenadines  and  laid  my 
course  for  the  north. 
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THE   WEIRD   OF   BALDY 

MacVANNELL 


By  JAMES  BARR 


=^AKING  up  his  rough- 
haired  bearskin  gloves, 
Baldy  MacVannell  pulled 
them  on  masterfully  as 
ever  a  knight  pulled  on 
ringing  gauntlets.  Erect 
he  stood  his  full  six  feet 
three,  with  his  strong  jaws  tight  set  and 
his  clear  eyes  fixed  upon  the  door  of  his 
cabin.  Yes,  his  eyes  were  clear  as  ever 
shone  Highland  eyes,  and  that  is  eagle 
clear.  Yet  the  gaze  of  them  was  all  un- 
seeing. Over  the  strong  face  of  him 
gradually  there  filmed  an  expression  of 
weird,  wistful  eeriness,  a  strange  co- 
mingling  of  the  practical  and  the  mystic. 
His  clean-shaven  cheeks  and  chin  were 
russet  red  from  great  freckles,  his  hair 
uncompromisingly  red.  Even  through 
his  heavy  uniform,  the  muscles  of  him 
compelled  the  eye;  his  arms  hung  with 
gorilla-like  length,  so  that  the  fingertips 
all  but  touched  his  knees.  A  while  he 
stood  and  gazed. 

On  a  sudden  MacVannell  shook  off 
his  dreaming.  With  Highland  abrupt- 
ness and  grace  he  turned  on  his  heel  and 
patted  with  his  bunched  fingers  two  let- 
ters that  lay  on  his  desk.  One  of  these  was 
very  carefully  sealed,  the  other  unsealed ; 
but  each  lay  fully  addressed.  Glancing 
at  these  addresses  as  though  to  make 
sure  of  no  omission,  he  thrust  open 
the  cabin  door  and  proudly  as  ever  High- 
land chieftain  swung  kilts  before  his 
claymored  clansmen,  Baldy  MacVan- 
nell, Chief  Officer  of  the  liner  Kantyre, 
stepped  out  upon  the  deck  and  strode 
on  his  masterful  inspection  of  the  ship. 
The  Kantyre  lunged  through  a  gray 
sea.  Down  upon  her  starboard  bow 
swooped  fluster  after  fluster  of  snow 
skurries,  snow  dry  and  small  as  mustard 
seed  that  went  volleying  and  ricocheting 
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along  the  decks  and  split  over  to  lee- 
ward in  spectral  flurries.  In  the  pinch 
of  the  bows  stood  two  seamen,  each 
muffled  to  the  shape  of  a  polar  bear, 
who  peered  into  that  tiny  infinity,  that 
infinity  of  infinite  dire  possibilities  gir- 
dled by  the  wall  of  the  storm.  Ever 
down  upon  the  liner  hurried  the  great 
rollers,  humping  on,  humping  on,  as  if 
in  implacable  pursuit  of  some  quarry 
away  astern  there  at  the  end  of  the 
world.  The  Kantyre  rolled  resolutely 
and  slow,  occasionally  laying  her  shoul- 
der to  the  shoulder  of  a  roller  and  shud- 
dering stubbornly  at  the  shock.  The 
grey  of  dawn  floated  on  the  grey  of  the 
storm  that  floated  on  the  grey  of  the 
sullen  sea. 

Baldy  MacVannell,  now  on  the 
bridge,  strode  forward  and  back — the 
rugged  epitome  of  life  in  its  most  virile 
form.  His  Highland  eyes  swept  the 
decks  and  seemed  to  see  into  and  through 
the  straining  planks.  Never  once  did 
he  speak.  A  quick,  telling  glance,  and 
the  subordinate  hurried  off  to  do  that 
which  required  doing.  Others  obliged 
to  be  on  deck  swopped  their  arms  round 
their  muffled  bodies  to  keep  life  in  them, 
but  Baldy  MacVannell  not  once  so  much 
as  put  his  bearskin  glove  to  his  cheek. 
Never  had  he  looked  more  masterful, 
never  had  he  looked  more  in  command 
of  himself  and  of  the  mighty  liner  that 
sped  across  the  Great  Bank  with  her 
thousand  passengers  asleep  below.  Nev- 
ertheless, unobserved  by  those  about  him, 
every  now  and  then  those  Highland  eyes 
of  his  filled  with  an  eerie  look,  with  a 
weird  uncertainty  that  blotted  out  the 
sea  and  the  storm  and  the  ship  from 
his  mind.  For  Baldy  MacVannell, 
Highlander  and  Chief  Officer,  was  rich 
in  the  superstition  of  his  race.     And  this 
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February  day  was  the  day  of  days;  the 
Day  of  Fate  of  the  Clan  MacVannell. 

Yes,  this  very  day,  the  29th  of  Febru- 
ary, his  ancestor,  Chief  of  the  Clan  Mac- 
Vannell, had  been  hanged  because  that 
he  had  followed  Prince  Charlie  into  the 
very  heart  of  England.  And  the  son  of 
that  chieftain,  he  was  hanged,  too,  for 
that — but  whyfore  give  a  list  of  all  the 
MacVannells  who  had  awakened  to  see 
strong  and  clearly  the  daybreak  on  this 
particular  February  day,  and  before  the 
day  was  done  had  closed  eyes  forever; 
closed  them  in  all  manner  of  disasters, 
such  as  the  first  man  shot  in  the  firing, 
or  as  the  last  man  drowned  on  the  sink- 
ing ship.  Indeed,  Baldy  MacVannell's 
own  father  had  stood  quietly  on  the 
bridge  of  a  liner,  and  without  demon- 
stration of  joy  or  sorrow,  and  no  heroics 
whatever,  had  watched  the  last  ship's 
boat  and  the  last  of  the  saved  fade  out 
of  sight  in  just  such  a  blinding  snow- 
storm as  this,  the  while  the  doomed  liner 
grovelled  and  sprawled  in  the  face  of 
breakers  that  raised  their  shoutings  of 
victory  round  her. 

Baldy  MacVannell  was  thankful  that 
the  day  came  but  once  in  four  years,  but 
when  it  did  come  its  very  infrequency 
seemed  to  add  to  the  strain.  On  the  last 
three  times  that  he  had  survived  the 
day,  when  the  clocks  clapped  twelve  mid- 
night and  March  flew  in,  a  dun  cloud 
seemed  to  float  from  off  his  soul  so  that 
for  twenty-four  hours  afterward  he  could 
not  sleep,  no  not  one  wink,  and  had 
spent  his  time  exploring  the  recesses  of 
his  ship  and  never  a  sharp  word  nor 
angry  glance  came  from  him,  no  matter 
what  delinquent  he  stumbled  upon.  This 
period  passed,  Baldy  MacVannell  was 
the  ever-watchful  officer  for  the  next 
four  years. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  bridge  of  the 
Kantyre. 

All  at  once  awav  flew  the  snow,  the 
weak  sun's  rays  slanted  upon  the  waters 
and  at  that  very  instant  every  man  on 
look-out  shouted  one  wild  shout.  Mac- 
Vannell at  a  leap  covered  the  eight  feet 
that  separated  him  from  the  wheel. 
Dashing  the  quartermaster  sprawl- 
ing with  one  strong  hand,  the  Chief 
Officer  spun  the  wheel  hard  over  and 
shouted  to  a  junior  officer  on  the  bridge 


to  throw  the  indicator  "full  steam 
astern"  on  the  starboard  turbine. 

A  few  moments  the  Kantyre  seemed 
to  spring  straight  forward  as  though 
desirous  of  hurling  herself  fairly  aboard 
the  derelict.  Then  the  great  liner  hung 
for  a  moment,  before  grudgingly  be- 
ginning to  swing  to  starboard.  And  as 
she  swept  along  past  the  derelict  a  group 
of  shipwrecked  sailors,  huddled  miser- 
ably on  the  forecastle  ot  the  waterlogged 
ship,  waved  frantic  appeals  for  help  and 
threw  their  ragged,  salt-soaked  caps  high 
into  the  throat  of  the  gale.  For  they 
recognized  the  Kantyre  and  right  well 
they  knew  the  stamp  of  man  that  com- 
manded her.  Whatever  could  be  done 
to  save  them,  that  certainly  would  be 
done. 

MacVannell  had  all  the  turbines  go- 
ing full  speed  astern,  and  when  the  cap- 
tain's head  shot  up  from  the  deck  the 
Chief  Officer  stood,  his  hands  grasping 
the  rail  and  his  face  set  in  a  stare  like 
to  that  which  he  had  fixed  upon  his 
cabin  wall.  Again  as  had  happened  in 
the  cabin  he  brought  himself  to  with  a 
sudden  start. 

"Here's  good-bye  to  Baldy  MacVan- 
nell," he  exclaimed  aloud ;  then  turned 
to  meet  the  captain. 

Not  a  word  passed  between  the  two. 
But  one  glance,  one  meeting  of  the  eyes, 
and  MacVannell  turned  and  descended 
to  the  deck  the  while  the  bo'son's  whistle 
tumbled  the  sailors  along  the  deck  to 
man  a  boat.  At  the  same  instant  down 
came  the  snow  and  the  liner's  mighty 
whistle  snored  a  mighty  snore  to  cheer 
the  hearts  of  the  poor  fellows  crouched 
on  that  sad  forecastle. 

Already  the  decks  were  alive  with  of- 
ficers and  men.  Baldy  MacVannell 
stepped  up  to  the  purser  and  the  doctor 
who  happened  to  stand  together. 

"If  you  will  come  with  me  to  my 
cabin  it  will  be  kind  of  you,"  he  said, 
addressing  them  both  in  quiet  Highland 
accents. 

When  the  three  had  reached  the  cabin 
MacVannell  took  up  the  unsealed  of 
the  two  letters  and  from  the  envelope 
drew  forth  a  document.  Without  trou- 
bling to  sit  down  he  said : 

"It  will  be  kind  of  you  if  you  will 
just   witness   my   signature.      I   will   be 
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for  signing  my  will.  This  is  no  other 
than  the  29th  of  February." 

He  turned  his  face  to  his  friends  and 
across  it  lay  a  sad  grin. 

"The  day  of  the  Leap  Year  will  al- 
ways have  brought  something  drear  to 
the  MacVannells.  The  MacVannells's 
Fate  Day  they  will  be  forever  calling  it. 
And  this  will  be  the  twenty-ninth  day  of 
February.'' 

Both  doctor  and  purser  had  swung 
across  the  Atlantic  many  times  in  com- 
pany with  MacVannell  and  it  did  not 
surprise  them  in  the  least,  this  glint  of 
superstition  from  him,  for  long  ago  they 
had  divined  that  in  that  freckled,  strong- 
thewed  body  of  his  glowed  a  soul  that 
knew  of  fairies  and  all  weird  bodies  such 
as  ordinary  folk  can  neither  see  nor  un- 
derstand. 

"Oh,  you're  good  for  many  a  trip 
yet,"  said  the  doctor,  looking  MacVan- 
nell squarely  in  the  eyes,  yet  his  tone 
discovered  him  to  be  none  too  sure  that 
he  spoke  the  truth. 

"It  may  be,"  returned  MacVannell, 
"yes,  it  well  may  be." 

In  plain,  round  letters  he  wrote  his 
name,  the  doctor  and  the  purser  ac- 
knowledged themselves  witnesses.  Mac- 
Vannell replaced  the  will  in  the  en- 
velope and  lay  this  beside  its  neighbor. 

"Thank  you,  thank  you,"  said  Mac- 
Vannell, then  abruptly,  "I'll  just  on  deck 
with  me,  and,  and,  good-bye." 

The  next  minute  MacVannell  had 
stepped  into  the  boat  which  already  hung 
pendulum-like  from  the  davits,  with  her 
volunteer  crew  seated  with  their  oars 
atip. 

The  liner  had  not  yet  been  brought 
to  a  full  stop  and  the  captain  held  her 
immediately  to  windward  of  where  lay 
the  derelict.  The  snow  flurries  were 
strong  again,  and  men  with  glasses  kept 
an  anxious  watch,  fearing  that  what  was 
now  temporary  loss  of  sight  might  be- 
come permanent  because  of  the  thicken- 
ing weather.  Should  this  happen,  then 
to  send  a  boat  away  must  be  but  to 
throw  another  mouthful  of  men  into  the 
sea.  Every  now  and  then  that  ominous 
snore  groaned  out  from  the  liner's 
whistle,  bidding  the  shipwrecked  sailors 
to  keep  heart. 

Standing  there  tightly  grasping  a  life- 


line Baldy  MacVannell  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  anxious  faces  about  him.  As 
if  the  engines  of  his  brain  were  twin 
he  thought  at  one  and  the  same  time  in 
two  separate  trains  of  thought;  one  of 
the  duties  that  lay  before  him,  the  other 
of  the  strange  fate  that  had  ever  fol- 
lowed his  clan  and  turned  the  29th  day 
of  February  into  a  desperate  day.  Right 
well  he  knew  himself  doomed.  Clearly 
he  believed  that  he  hastened  to  his  last 
moments.  He  did  not  pity  himself;  he 
had  no  fatuous  regrets,  he  did  not  de- 
plore or  rebel  nor  even  for  one  ghost 
of  a  moment  did  it  cross  his  mind  to 
try  to  dodge  his  duty.  A  word  and  he 
might  have  stood  again  upon  the  bridge, 
his  place  in  that  swinging  boat  taken 
by  a  brother  officer  who  had  no  need 
to  fear  this  special  day.  Baldy  Mac- 
Vannell would  have  struck  the  man  who 
had  proposed  any  such  retreat. 

"When  will  it  be  that  I  am  to 
drown?"  his  brain  kept  saying  to  him. 
"Will  it  be  now  and  here  alongside  the 
Kantyre  or  will  it  be  by  the  side  of  yon 
derelict  out  there  in  the  storm.  It  will 
be  better  that  I  be  for  drowning  away 
from  the  sight  of  my  friends.  It  will 
be  better  that  I  be  for  drowning  out 
yonder  behind  the  snow  skurries." 

His  eyes  glanced  over  the  sea,  then 
picked  out  an  especial  wave.  At  the 
very  tick  of  time  his  order  rang  out 
clear.  As  the  boat  lowered  away, 
touched  the  water,  with  a  lunge  on  the 
steering  sweep  he  hurled  her  head  away 
from  the  liner  at  the  selfsame  instant  as 
the  crew  flung  themselves  flat  on  their 
backs  in  a  mighty  tug  at  the  oars.  A 
glow  of  triumph  leapt  to  MacVannell's 
face  at  the  masterful  way  he  had  man- 
aged the  dangerous  business  of  swing- 
ing clear  of  a  rolling  ship. 

"It  will  be  just  not  yet  awhile,"  he 
barked  aloud,  as  his  eyes  swept  the  close 
horizon.  "It  will  be  postponed  just  a 
little  while  at  the  very  worst,"  he  said. 

A  minute  after  dropping  the  liner  in 
the  snow  the  Chief  Officer  picked  up  the 
wreck  and  soon  was  bawling  through 
the  funnel  of  his  hands  words  of  cheer 
and  command  to  the  frost-bitten  sailors 
huddled  on  the  forecastle.  It  took  him 
no  long  time  to  learn  that  he  must  trust 
to  his  men  and  to  himself  alone.     The 
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shipwrecked  sailors  had  been  too  harsh- 
ly tousled  by  famine  and  frost  to  exert 
themselves  to  do  much — even  to  care 
much.  The  life  that  had  been  in  them 
was  all  but  spent  in  the  wild,  weary 
task  of  clinging  on  while  the  water  raced 
waist-high  among  them,  washing  for- 
wards and  back  in  a  dreary  dance  of 
misery.  And  now  MacVannell  deter- 
mined to  take  upon  himself  each  thing 
of  especial  danger. 

"It  will  be  the  same  in  the  end,"  he 
said  to  himself,  "and  it  may  be  that 
I  shall  save  some  poor  soul  among  us. 
It  will  be  better  for  me  to  do  it  all." 

Boots  and  coat  thrown  aside  and  a 
line  round  his  middle,  Baldy  MacVan- 
nell was  in  the  froth  of  the  sea  thrash- 
ing his  way  across  that  tumultuous  fifty 
feet  of  angry  water  that  intervened  be- 
tween the  boat  and  the  wreck.  Along- 
side at  last,  he  trod  water  until  the 
wreck  in  its  wTounded  rolling  thrust  bat- 
tered bulwarks  low,  when,  seizing  hold, 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  dragged  out  of 
the  water  by  the  returning  roll.  At 
once  upon  his  feet,  he  shook  himself  as 
a  dog  shakes,  at  the  same  time  crying 
defiantly,  "Old  Ocean,  not  yet!" 

The  next  instant,  bawling  for  his  crew 
to  come  in  nearer  and  mind  their  eye, 
lie  sprang  among  the  poor  wretches  on 
the  forecastle.  Never  waiting  to  say 
"By  your  leave,"  he  grasped  man  after 
man,  heaved  him  head  high,  and  as  an 
athlete  heaves  the  shot  he  hurled  each 
one  out  to  splash  into  the  sea  and  to  be 
seized  upon  and  fished  into  the  boat  by 
his  vigilant  men.  And  ever  upon  Mac- 
Vannell's  ears  beat  the  roar  of  the  liner 
as  she  trailed  a  semicircle  of  sound  round 
the  wreck  in  her  desire  to  take  up  a 
position  direct  to  leeward. 

Perceptibly  the  storm  grew  in  vio- 
lence. Every  second  it  seemed  to  in- 
crease in  fltfulness  and  fury.  The  snow 
came  blinding  and  swirled  as  though  a 
million  witches  danced  a  skirt  dance  on 
the  gale.  By  the  time  MacVannell  had 
hurled  half  the  men  into  the  sea  he 
vvas  startled  by  hearing  the  whistle  of 
the  liner  sound  as  though  she  still  held 
her  position  to  windward,  and  as  the 
minutes  passed  and  the  gale  increased, 
the  snore  began  a  veritable  will-o'-the- 
wisp  dance,  sounding  from  this  direction 


and  from  that  in  a  manner  hopelessly 
bewildering.  At  times  it  roared  so  close 
at  hand  as  to  lead  MacVannell  to  be- 
lieve that  the  liner  was  blundering 
aboard  the  wreck,  the  next  instant  it 
seemed  to  be  raising  its  voice  from  far 
across  the  waters. 

The  last  man  went  hurtling  through 
the  air  and  MacVannell  stood  eagerly 
watching  him  being  salved  from  the  sea. 
Then  he  snatched  up  the  end  of  the  tem- 
porarily abandoned  line,  tied  it  round 
his  middle,  saw  all  clear,  took  a  running 
leap  and  plunged  into  the  sea.  While 
still  in  the  air  his  brain  kept  repeating, 
"I  wonder,  I  wonder,   I   wonder." 

MacVannell  felt  surprised  when  he 
again  found  himself  in  the  stern  sheets 
of  the  boat,  steering  her  adown  the  gale 
from  the  now  deserted  wreck  to  where 
he  hoped  to  find  the  Kantyre. 

"Fate  will  be  for  keeping  me  a  long 
time  in  suspense,  but  whatever  the  fate 
of  me,  these  men  are  saved,  Fm  think- 
ing." 

And  skudding  before  the  face  of  the 
storm  while  the  dry  snow  charged  along 
the  boat  went  MacVannell,  his  strong, 
rough  men  and  the  poor,  famished  vic- 
tims of  the  wreck. 

MacVannell's  ears  were  set  sharp  and 
his  wits  kept  nimble  that  he  might  lo- 
cate the  liner  without  loss  of  a  mo- 
ment. For  the  souls  he  had  aboard  were 
precious  and  their  hold  on  their  bodies 
like  to  slip  at  any  moment.  Yet  the 
sound  came  baffling,  so  that  after  rowing 
for  twenty  minutes  he  seemed  no  nearer 
the  liner  than  he  had  been  when  aboard 
the  wreck.  Again  and  again  MacVan- 
nell ordered  "  'vast  rowing"  and  asked 
his  men  to  listen  and  to  advise,  but  this 
to  no  purpose.  All  were  puzzled.  The 
snow  came  blinding,  and  when  the  roar 
of  the  whistle  told  them  they  were  all 
but  aboard,  the  next  instant  it  told  them 
they  were  far  away.  Hither  and  thither 
the  men  rowed  desperately,  and  the  min- 
utes became  hours  and  the  wind  increased 
to  a  full  gale,  and  at  length  the  sea 
dictated  the  course  he  must  steer. 
Straight  in  the  face  of  the  waves  Baldy 
MacVannell  was  obliged  to  hold  the 
boat  and  to  fight  every  second  for  that 
second's  safety,  and  from  farther  and 
farther    away    the    drone    of    the    great 
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whistle  came  to  them,  until  at  length  it 
came  to  them  not  at  all. 

"It's  good-bye  to  you,  Kantyre"  said 
MacVannell  after  standing  alert  and 
straining  his  wits  to  catch  sounds  that 
would  not  sound. 

The  first  man  died  within  three  hours 
of  the  leaving  of  the  wreck,  and  with 
caps  raised  but  not  a  word  spoken,  the 
crew  dropped  the  body  into  the  sea. 
For  the  first  time  that  day  a  little  flame 
of  self-pity  burnt  in  the  brain  of  Mac- 
Vannell, for  well  he  knew  it  to  be  a 
weary,  long  death — the  death  that  comes 
to  a  man  in  a  small  boat  in  the  heart  of 
a  storm  in  the  heart  of  the  Atlantic  in 
the  heart  of  winter. 

Standing  there  with  the  great  steer- 
ing sweep  in  his  hand,  MacVannell  ran 
over  in  his  mind  the  various  deaths 
that  ancestors  of  his  had  met  on  this 
fateful  day  of  February  and  the  only 
lingering  one  he  could  remember  was  of 
him  who  lay  disabled  on  the  shoulder 
of  Ben  Vorlich,  disabled  beyond  crawl- 
ing, and  to  whom  the  ghoul  crows  had 
guided  a  shepherd  when  that  MacVan- 
nell was  nothing  but  a  skeleton.  Baldy 
MacVannell  thanked  God  that  he  was 
whole  of  limb  and  that  manly  duties 
stared  him  in  the  face.  While  he  was 
alive  he  would  be  alive,  when  dead  he 
would  be  dead.  Between  the  two,  the 
MacVannell  quick  and  the  MacVan- 
nell dead,  would  lie  no  time  of  linger- 
ing, pathetic  helplessness.  Yet,  Mac- 
Vannell had  plenty  of  time  to  brood 
upon  his  weird.  Facing  the  rollers,  his 
men  pulled  doggedly  on  to  keep  the 
frost  from  their  marrow,  and  as  the  day 
passed  and  the  night  went  on  one  by  one 
the  temporarily  rescued  sailors  were 
lifted  from  the  bottom  of  the  boat  and 
placed  into  the  ocean,  for  before  the  com* 
ing  of  MacVannell  their  vitality — all 
but  a  few  sparks — had  burnt  out.  Be- 
fore the  savage  morning  broke  the  last 
dead  man  swirled  'round  and  'round  in 
the  green  depths.  The  sailors  from  the 
Kantyre  never  ceased  to  pull  at  the  oars, 
for  MacVannell's  ambition  was  to  keep 
in  the  very  centre  of  that  mighty  high- 
way used  bv  the  ships  in  their  hurry  be- 
tween the  Old  World  and  the  New. 

Yes,  ample  time  had  MacVannell  to 
think  of  his  weird.     As  the  night  ad- 


vanced he  peered  at  the  dial  to  make 
sure  of  the  very  instant  when  the  fate- 
ful 29th  of  February  would  pass  into 
oblivion.  Not  that  the  death  of  that 
dread  day  and  him  still  alive  assured 
him  of  escaping  the  fate  of  the  MacVan- 
nells.  No,  no.  Him  of  Ben  Vorlich/s 
side  had  survived  the  day  perhaps  by 
many  days,  yet  could  not  escape. 

Nevertheless,  when  at  midnight  the 
minute  hand  of  his  watch  lay  evenly 
over  the  hour  hand,  MacVannell  con- 
sidered it  something  of  victory.  The 
day  of  days  had  begun  its  callous  work 
well,  but  failed  to  finish.  He  snapped 
the  watch  shut,  then,  raising  his  great 
right  fist  into  the  gale,  shook  it  fiercely 
toward  the  west,  whither  scurried  away 
the  day. 

"Damn  you,"  he  shouted,  to  the  con- 
sternation of  his  men,  who  thought  he 
was  going  daft,  "it  is  you  that  will  not 
have  accomplished  it,  you  will  just  have) 
but  begun  it." 

The  new  day  that  crawled  in  upon 
the  boat  from  the  east  was  as  the  old 
day  had  been,  blustering  and  callous  and 
coughing  snow.  In  the  dreary  dawn, 
at  half-past  seven,  from  out  the  heart  of 
the  storm  there  struck  upon  the  hearing 
of  MacVannell  and  his  men  the  sound 
of  seven  bells.  Two  minutes  later  a 
liner,  slashing  and  shouldering  the  lung- 
ing rollers  from  her  side,  passed,  a  dark- 
er grey  in  the  grey  of  the  morning! — 
thundered  past  so  close  to  them  that  just 
as  she  cleared  them  he  wake  seized  hold 
of  the  boat,  playing  pitch  and  toss  with 
it  in  a  smother  of  foam.  Right  well 
MacVannell  knew  the  Crimean,  own  sis- 
ster  ship  to  the  Kantyre,  now  speeding 
through  the  obscurity  to  raise  the  Old 
Head  at  Kinsale. 

Yes,  at  this  hour  McTavish,  Mac- 
Vannell's one-time  clachan  schoolmate, 
would  be  pacing  the  bridge  eager  as  a 
caged  hyena,  his  eye  and  his  ear  alert 
for  signs  and  sounds,  but  the  cry  for 
help  raised  by  the  boatload  of  men  was 
snatched  from  between  the  shouters' 
very  teeth  by  the  gale  and  flung  away 
to  the  useless  south. 

"It  is  McTavish  that  will  be  hearing 
strange  ringings  in  his  ears  for  half  an 
hour  and  more,  I  am  thinking,"  mut- 
tered Baldy  MacVannell.     "Maybe  one 
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day  he  will  guess  why."  Aloud  he 
roared,  "Good  day  to  you,  Angus,  and 
good-bye  to  you,  and  good  luck  to  you, 
Angus  McTavish.  They  will  be  little 
knowing,  the  passengers  you  carry,  lit- 
tle knowing  their  safety  in  your  hands. 
Slap  on  through  the  storm,  Angus,  and 
God  bless  you!" 

That  afternoon  the  first  of  the  Kan- 
tyre  men  went  overboard,  and  not  more 
than  half  an  hour  later — but  why  tab 
off  the  weary  goings  out-and-away  of 
those  hardy  men?  MacVannell  had 
taken  his  place  to  stroke  those  who  still 
automatically  splashed  oars  in  to  the 
grey-backed  rollers  and  lo!  just  before 
midnight  he  sat  the  only  soul  in  the 
boat. 

After  heaving  the  last  corpse  over- 
board MacVannell  did  not  again  seat 
himself  in  the  thwarts,  but  in  the  stern 
sheets  stood  and  with  a  heavy  sweep 
held  the  boat's  bows  fairly  in  the  fore- 
head of  the  hurtling  rollers. 

"It's  you  that  will  be  a  weary  time  in 
dying,  MacVannell,  a  dreary  time,  but 
not  such  a  dreary  time,  nor  such  a  dis- 
mal time  as  was  your  grandfather's 
perched  there  on  the  side  of  Ben  Vor- 
lich.  The  use  of  your  limbs  and  your 
body  and  your  brain  is  yours,  MacVan- 
nell. And  man !  but  your  comrades  have 
gone  out  gently,  gently.  It  will  be  not 
a  bad  death,  your  death  from  cold,  no, 
no,  not  a  bad  death  like  the  water's 
death,  or  the  bayonet's  death,  or  the  bul- 
let's, this  death  of  the  frost  and  the  cruel 
air.  If  you  were  but  a  wise  man,  Mac- 
Vannell, you  Would  curl  yourself  up  as 
if  in  the  lap  of  your  mother,  yes,  in  the 
lap  of  Nature  whose  babe  you  have  been 
this  many  a  day.  But  I  know  you,  Mac- 
Vannell, the  Highland  blood  in  you,  the 
dourness  of  the  hills  and  the  lochs,  and 
the  proudness  of  the  silent  glens,  oh,  no, 
they  will  never  be  for  letting  you  say 
that  fate  bested  you,  MacVannell.  You 
will  just  be  for  flashing  and  fighting  and 
fuming,  and  in  the  end  it  will  be  the 
same  end,  the  storm  and  the  gale  and 
the  sea,  it's  them  that  will  be  for  writing 
the  weird  of  Baldy  MacVannell,  Chief 
Officer  of  the  grand  liner  Kantyre. 

And  fight  he  did,  this  freckled,  red 
Highlandman.  Nor  hunger  nor  thirst 
nor  cold  nor  storm  struck  fear  into  his 


heart,  although  he  knew  right  well  that 
in  the  end  victory  must  rest  with  their 
combined  forces.  All  through  the  after- 
noon of  the  day  he  was  busy  singing 
quaint  Gaelic  songs  in  a  clear  tenor  voice, 
a  voice  so  full  and  rich  that  no  one  would 
have  credited  that  it  came  from  a  sea- 
faring man.  And  through  the  awful 
night  that  followed  he  sang,  and  laughed 
and  cursed.  All  the  time  he  stood  in 
the  bow  of  the  pitching,  lurching  boat 
and,  swinging  the  huge  sweep  high  in 
air,  brought  it  down  crash,  to  crush  in 
the  heads  of  waves  that  roared  from  out 
the  blackness.  And  when  late  next 
morning  an  old  tramp  steamer,  wallow- 
ing miserably  across  the  Newfoundland 
banks,  sighted  him  right  ahead  in  her 
very  track,  he  was  dancing  the  Highland 
Fling  on  the  middle  thwart  of  the  boat, 
light-toed  and  graceful  as  ever  it  was 
danced  before  a  queen  at  Braemar.  In- 
deed the  men  who  rescued  him  were  ob- 
liged to  take  his  boat  in  tow,  and  from 
the  deck  of  the  tramp  they  lassoed  him, 
and  landed  him,  fighting  and  sprawling, 
aboard  as  they  would  have  landed  a  po- 
lar bear.  For  he  would  not  see  them 
nor  hear  them  nor  heed  them,  nor  do 
anything  else  than  dance  madly  at  the 
Highland  Fling. 

Four  days  later  the  tramp,  russet  red 
from  rust  as  MacVannell  was  from 
freckles,  thrashed  into  the  narrows  and 
was  boarded  by  the  health  officer.  When 
Doctor  Keen  caught  sight  of  Baldy  Mac- 
Vannell he  stared  as  though  he  gazed 
upon  a  ghost. 

"My  God,  MacVannell!"  he  gasped, 
"you  alive!" 

A  grim  grin  of  triumph  slashed  across 
MacVannell's  face,  his  eye,  Highland 
blue,  sparkled. 

"I  will  be  the  first  of  my  clan  to  come 
out  alive,"  he  spoke  with  savage  triumph. 

"But  what  happened  to  the  ship?" 
asked  Doctor  Keen,  bewildered. 

"She  was  awash  and  hopeless.  We 
abandoned  her  at  once.  But  the  weather 
would  be  too  thick  for  us,  and  we  just 
lost  ourselves." 

"Abandoned  her?  I  do  not  under- 
stand. You  had  no  time  to  abandon  her, 
surely?" 

MacVannell  drew  his  bearskin  gloves 
across  his  eyes. 
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"Time!"  he  said,  "time!  Time  and 
eternity.  I  flung  the  men  into  the  sea, 
they  were  fished  out  and  we  did  our  besi 
to  fetch  the  Kantyre,  feeling  for  her 
through  the  snow,  but  the  storm  would 
be  too  much  for  us  and,  well,  one  by  one 
the  poor  shipwrecked  folk  would  be  for 
slipping  off  into  the  sea,  and  then  noth- 
ing would  do  but  that  one  by  one  my 
brave  men  would  be  for  slipping  off  after 
them." 

The  doctor  gazed  blankly  at  Mac- 
Vannell  then  turned  inquiringly  to  the 
captain  of  the  tramp. 

"It  is  as  he  says,  doctor." 
"But  the  Kantyre  blew  up." 
Baldy  MacVannell  had  the  doctor  by 
the  shoulders,  his  face  into  the  doctors 
face. 


"The  Kantyre,  has  she  not  come  in?" 

The  doctor  did  not  withdraw  his  face. 

"MacVannell,  she  will  never  again 
come  in.  The  men  on  the  Nantucket 
Lightship  saw  her  heave  out  of  the  water 
and  go  out  in  a  fluff  of  flame  as  though 
she  were  the  very  mouth  of  a  volcano." 

"And  no  soul  saved?" 

"No  soul  but  your  soul,  MacVannell, 
my  man." 

MacVannell  shoved  the  doctor  from 
him,  his  face  aglow  with  triumph  and 
awe. 

"The  weird  of  the  MacVannells  is 
lifted/'  he  shouted,  victory  and  distress 
ringing  in  his  tones,  "the  weird  of  the 
MacVannells  is  lifted!"  then  his  face 
fell  as,  in  a  whisper  he  added,  "but,  God, 
at  what  a  cost!" 


A  MARKET  GUNNER'S  DIARY 

Transcribed  from   the   Original  and   Edited 

By  PERCY  M.  CUSHING 


==S^HIS  is  the  hunting  diary 
of  an  old  man  long  since 
dead.  It  is  a  real  diary 
and  is  in  the  possession  of 
the  son  of  the  old  man, 
now  an  old  man  himself. 
It  tells  the  story  of  a  condition  that  can 
never  again  prevail — of  an  era  of  game 
abundance  that  has  gone  forever.  It 
tells  a  story  of  the  killing  of  game  that 
will  never  be  repeated.  It  is  not  a  love- 
ly story,  but  it  is  a  typical  one.  Briefly, 
it  is  the  story  of  the  market  hunter  of 
half  a  century  ago. 

It  deals  with  a  time  long  before  the 
passage  of  the  first  game  law — of  a 
time  when  the  men  who  gunned  for 
market  (and  in  those  days  all  men  who 
gunned  at  all  gunned  either  for  market 
or  for  their  own  food)  hunted  wild 
fowl  eleven  months  in  the  year.  It  is 
the  story  of  the  men  who,  later,  when 
game  began  to  grow  scarcer,  were  con- 
demned by  their  successors — those  who 
had  learned  to  shoot  for  sport — as  pot 
hunters.  Necessarily  this  diary  is 
brief,   and    to   a   certain    degree   lacking 


in  detail  and  description.  But  the  gray- 
haired  son  of  this  early  market  gunner, 
speaking  out  of  his  remembrance  of  those 
days  as  a  small  boy,  has  filled  in  the 
chinks  left  vacant  in  the  actual  chron- 
icle. 

The  scene  is  laid  on  the  Great  South 
Bay  of  Long  Island,  still  a  famous  feed- 
ing ground  for  w7ild  fowl,  whose  num- 
bers, though  still  counted  at  times  by 
the  thousand,  are  now  but  a  wasted 
spectre  of  former  vastness.  The  man 
who  kept  the  diary  lived  on  the  bay  be- 
fore the  first  railroad  ran  down  Long 
Island,  before  the  days  of  the  breech 
loader.  He  bought  powder  by  the  keg 
and  shot  by  the  bag;  cut  his  own  gun 
wads  from  buckram,  and  rammed  them 
down  his  muzzle  loader  with  a  black- 
ened ramrod  still  in  the  possession  of 
his  gray-haired  son.  He  bartered  for 
salt  pork  and  molasses  at  the  village 
store  with  the  feathers  plucked  from  the 
wild  ducks  he  slaughtered  with  the  muz- 
zle loader.  He  paid  the  neighbors  a 
penny  apiece  for  the  ducks  they  plucked 
for  him  when  his  bag  was  too  much  for 
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the  trained  fingers  of  his  wife  and  sons. 
He  contracted  for  a  whole  season's  kill 
with  men  who  drove  market  wagons 
forty  miles  down  Long  Island  and  back 
to  old  Catherine  market  on  the  East 
River  in  New  York.  He  lived  on  ducks 
and  salt  pork  in  duck  time,  and  on  salt 
pork  and  snipe  in  snipe  time.  Molasses 
mixed  with  pork  grease  was  his  maple 
syrup  for  his  pancakes  on  Winter  morn- 
ings. His  work  began  when  it  was  light 
enough  to  shoot  and  stopped  when  it 
was  too  dark  to  shoot  longer.  Killing 
ducks  was  to  him  like  laying  bricks  to 
a  mason.  The  more  he  killed  the  bet- 
ter the  day's  work.  And,  like  the  sup- 
ply of  bricks,  the  supply  of  birds  seemed 
limitless.  Here  is  a  portion  of  his  diary, 
lengthened,  filled  out,  edited,  with  the 
help  of  his  son,  but  nevertheless  built  on 
the  framework  of  the  actual  entries  in 
the  cramped  hand  of  one  more  accus- 
tomed to  a  gun's  trigger  than  to  a  pen. 

"October  3,  1360 — Weather  cool  and 
cloudy.  Wind  southeast.  Good  many 
black  duck  in  the  bay  this  week.  No 
broadbill  yet  to  amount  to  much.  Most 
of  the  ducks  are  south  of  the  islands. 
Henry  Drake  is  going  with  me  to-mor- 
row. It  looks  like  a  good  day.  Blow- 
ing, maybe,  two  reefs  now.  Surf  sounds 
very  plain.  Wind  will  hold  east.  We 
will  go  to  Sand  Point  Thatch,  the  wind 
holding.  Joshua  Homan  says  duck  are 
bringing  55  cents  a  pair  in  market.  My 
contract  with  Uncle  Wanser  is  50  cents, 
steady  through  the  year. 

"October  4 — Tired  to-night.  Blew 
gale  from  eastward.  Hard  work  pick- 
ing up.  stool.  Kill,  68  black  duck,  six 
gray  duck;  74  total.  Fair  for  early  sea- 
son. Got  52  this  day  last  year.  The 
boys  are  picking  birds  now.  Wanser 
will  be  here  by  sun-up.  It  was  a  good 
day  to  gun.  Henry  had  his  new  stool. 
We  rowed  across  from  Ben  Powell's 
creek.  Got  to  Sand  Point  near  two 
o'clock;  tide  was  flood  at  daylight. 
Henry  went  over  his  boots  and  got  wet. 
The  first  birds  came  early.  It  was 
too  dark  to  see  till  they  lit  in  the  stool. 

"I  told  Henry  to  take  what  were 
bunched  to  the  left.  I  took  a  dozen  to 
the  right.  I  shot  one  charge  with  the 
big  gun    (a  muzzle-loading  8-bore,   his 


son  said).  Could  not  see  to  shoot  again. 
Henry  shot  twice  with  his  10-bore.  We 
picked  up  nine.     I  got  six,  Henry  three. 

"They  began  to  come  thick  when  day 
made.  Henry  and  I  got  six  out  of  a 
bunch  of  gray  duck  that  lit. 

"We  got  fourteen  out  of  a  bunch  of 
black  duck.  Not  very  good.  They  lit 
in  the  stool.  We  let  them  swim  to- 
gether. If  Henry  had  a  big  gun  we 
would  have  done  better.  He  pushed  out 
to  pick  up,  and  a  flock  came  in  just  then. 
He  lay  down  in  his  skiff  and  I  near  shot 
him,  but  didn't.     Got  five  out  of  that. 

"Henry  got  back  with  two  cripples 
and  picked  up  my  five  on  the  way. 
After  that  we  didn't  do  much  for  a 
while.  Only  single  birds  and  pairs 
came,  and  we  didn't  shoot  much.  Pow- 
der's too  high.  Along  about  ten  o'clock 
I  saw  a  big  flock  come  over  the  beach. 
They  saw  stool  and  pitched.  We  let 
them  light  but  they  wouldn't  swim  to- 
gether. We  waited  ten  minutes  before 
they  got  right.  There  must  have  .been 
seventy- five.  When  they  did  get  right, 
Henry  whistled  and  they  stuck  their 
necks  up.  Then  we  shot.  I  picked  up 
nineteen.  We  got  a  few  more  and 
came   home.      Birds   fat   and   heavy. 

"October  5 — Uncle  Wanser  took 
birds  at  daylight.  We  got  $18.20  in  all. 
Fifty  cents  a  pair  for  black  duck,  forty 
for  gray  duck. 

"Poor  day  to-day.  No  wind  and 
warm.  I  went  out  in  afternoon  but 
only  got  four  pair.     We  need  a  storm. 

"November  1 — Blowing  from  east 
for  two  days,  and  rain.  Bay  full  of 
water.  Joe  Powell  came  in  to-day  with 
forty-one  broadbill  and  three  red  heads. 
Henry  and  I  going  to-morrow. 

"November  2 — We  fixed  in  Floyd's 
cove  to-day.  Wind  northwest,  moder- 
ate. Air  chilly.  We  had  a  good  day, 
108  birds,  mostly  broadbill.  I  lay  in 
the  battery  first  with  both  guns.  Henry 
tended.  I  kept  him  busy  picking  up. 
I  shot  the  small  gun  most  of  the  time, 
saving  the  old  gun  for  flocks.  The  birds 
stooled  like  old  hens.  I  shot  bad  some- 
times. Got  too  many  cripples.  That 
last  keg  of  powder  is  weak,  or  I  cut 
my  wads  too  small.  It  don't  kill  like 
it  ought  to. 

"Henry  did  better.     He  killed  them. 
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I  knew  it  was  that  powder.     Tired  to- 
night and  my  head  aches. 

November  8 — Biggest  day  we  ever 
had.  I'm  worn  out.  The  boys  have  be- 
gun to  pick  in  the  kitchen.  They've 
got  to  be  through  come  sun-up.  Uncle 
Wanser'll  be  here  then.  They  got  a 
job.  I  sent  Winnie  for  the  neighbors 
to  help.  Jimmie  Chichester  and  his  ma 
and  sister  are  coming.  So  are  Sol 
Wicks's  boys.  Also  Jeb  Hendrickson. 
They're  fast  pickers,  and  I  got  to  pay 
them  a  penny  a  head.  They  got  365 
birds  to  pick  before  daylight  and  Uncle 
Wanser  get  here.  It  was  the  biggest 
we  ever  did  in  one  day.  Henry  helped 
but  I  did  most  of  it.     He  tended. 

"We  fixed  on  Pelican  Bar  (just  north 
of  Fire  Island  Inlet,  now  right  across 
from  the  Summer  village  of  Bay  Shore). 
The  wind  was  to  the  west  and  blowing 
two  reefs.  The  birds  came  up  over 
East  Island  flat  steady.  I  had  both 
guns.  If  I  could  have  shot  faster  I'd 
had  half  as  many  again.  They  kept 
coming  right  in  all  the  time  I  was  sit- 
ting up  loading.  Loaded  first  one  gun 
then  the  other,  so  they  would  keep  cool. 
I  couldn't  get  the  shot  wadded  before  I 
had  to  shoot  at  birds  in  the  stool. 

"I  shot  pretty  good.  They  came  up 
against  the  blow  low  and  willing  to 
light.  I  let  them.  Some  big  flocks  com- 
ing in  from  outside  (over  Fire  Island 
Beach  from  the  ocean)  came  out  of  the 
air  but  were  so  scattered  I  couldn't  do 
much  with  them. 

"It  began  to  snow.  The  big  gun 
was  so  hot  the  snow  fizzed  on  it.  It 
burned  my  hand  through  my  mitten. 
Henry  brought  more  powder  and  bags 
of  shot  and  his  gun.  The  last  keg  was 
strong.  I  killed  four  brant  at  twenty 
rod.  Most  were  broadbill,  a  few  red 
heads.  Very  few  shelldrake  or  coot. 
Glad  of  that. 

"We  lost  a  good  many  cripples;  may- 
be thirty.  The  water  was  so  rough 
Henry  couldn't  see  them  when  they 
flatted   (skulked). 

"I  am  tired  out  and  sore  all  over. 
Head  aches  and  my  shoulder  pains  a 
good  deal.  Jess  (his  wife)  is  making 
a  tobacco  poultice.  Going  to  rest  to- 
morrow. 

"November     10 — Raw     and     cloudy. 


We  took  up  the  feathers  to  Smith's 
store  in  the  wagon  and  traded  for  shot 
and  a  keg  of  powder  and  a  ham  and  salt 
pork.  Also  flour  and  sugar.  Jess  saved 
enough  for  a  new  feather  bed  for  Tom 
(his  eldest  son,  then  seventeen  years 
old).  What  we  took  up  filled  Smith's 
feather  bin  most  full.  Shoulder  still 
lame.  Powell  and  the  Hendrickson  boys 
went  east  to-day  for  geese.  They  head- 
ed for  Cedar  Island  Cove.  Uncle  Wan- 
ser took  what  we  killed  yesterday  to 
the  city  with  two  wagons — 170  pair  of 
broadbill  at  30  cents  a  pair,  $51;  four 
pair  of  red  head  at  50  cents,  $2;  two 
pair  brant  at  60  cents,  $1.20;  six  pair 
coot  at  19  cents,  60  cents;  one  pair  old 
squaw  at  5  cents,  5  cents;  total,  $54.85. 
Wish  I  could  do  that  every  week. 

Out  for  Old  Squaw 

"December  10 — Most  everyone  in 
town  went  old  squawing  to-day.  The 
Powells  went  and  Jeb  Hendrickson  and 
the  Homans  and  Mose  Ketcham  and 
Henry  and  I  and  a  lot  of  others.  I 
took  some  of  the  skiffs  and  sharpies  be- 
hind the  Emma  S.  (his  gunning  sloop), 
and  Jeb  Hendrickson  took  the  rest,  and 
we  went  down  to  Whig  Inlet  (a  point 
north  of  Fire  Island  Inlet  across  from 
the  town  of  Babylon).  We  anchored 
our  skiffs  right  across  the  flats  and  the 
channel,  two  gunshots  apart,  and  when 
the  birds  began  to  go  outside  (they  fol- 
lowed the  inlet  out  into  the  ocean)  we 
had  some  fun. 

"They  came  steady  and  thick  and 
flew  low,  and  we  had  a  time  racing  to 
see  who'd  get  them.  (When  birds  were 
shot  down  sometimes  by  two  men,  each 
gunner  used  to  pull  up  anchor  and  row 
for  them  as  fast  as  he  could.  They  be- 
longed to  the  one  who  got  them  first.) 

"Henry  shot  next  skiff  east  of  me; 
Mose  Ketcham  was  next  west.  I  beat 
Mose  to  fourteen  we  knocked  out  of 
one  bunch  all  dead.  Five  were  spear 
tails  (old  male  birds).     Mose  was  mad. 

"We  had  enough  men  for  a  good  long 
line  and  everything  that  headed  out  of 
the  bay  gave  someone  a  shot.  They 
came  fast  and  twice  I  clean  missed 
nice  bunches.  Somebody  at  the  west 
end  got  a  brant  and  most  everyone  rowed 
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for  him.  Jeb  Hendrickson  got  him. 
When  the  birds  stopped  we  all  got  on 
Jeb's  boat  and  counted  up.  There  were 
240  birds,  all  old  squaw  except  one 
brant  and  a  few  coot.  It  was  fun,  but 
a  waste  of  time  and  powder.  Old 
squaw  only  bring  five  cents  a  pair.  Don't 
think  I'll  go  again  this  year;  neither 
does  Henry. 

"January  9 — Bay  froze  over  two  days 
ago,  but  thawed  some  to-day.  I  went 
alone  in  ice  dingy  to  big  air-hole  off  Un- 
que  (a  long  point  half  a  mile  west  of  the 
village  of  Amityville).  It  was  the  only 
hole  open  when  I  started  at  daylight, 
but  the  ice  broke  up  some  on  the  sloop 
channel  and  east,  they  said.  In  the 
morning  I  had  good  gunning  before  the 
birds  got  to  water  in  the  channel;  killed 
ninety-two.  Had  to  make  two  trips  in 
the  icy  dingy  to  get  them  ashore.  Piled 
up  about  fifty  on  the  ice  while  I  took 
in  the  first  lot. 

"I  used  my  new  hollow  stool.  Ten 
black  duck,  five  broadbill.  Birds  stopped 
flying  come  ten  o'clock.  I  got  forty 
black  duck ;  the  rest  whistlers  and  broad- 
bill.  Uncle  Wanser  pays  twenty-five 
cents  pair  for  whistlers.  The  birds 
came  fair.  I  might  have  killed  more  if 
the  ice  had  held  in  the  channel.  They 
didn't  come  like  they  did  last  year,  the 
14th.  Then  they  were  lighting  on  the 
ice  all  around  the  hole.  I  remember 
it  took  Henry  and  me  most  the  night 
making  trips  out  and  back  for  them. 
We   got  over   200. 

"March  1 — Cold  and  blowey.  Josh 
Robbins  got  his  ice  dingy  stove  up  when 
the  ice  broke  off  to-day.  He  got  car- 
ried out  on  a  cake,  of  ice,  but  crawled 
clear  on  Cedar  Island  and  got  to  Wil- 
liam Smith's  shanty.  Henry  and  I  went 
north  of  Bay  Island  but  came  back  be- 
fore the  ice  broke.  Henry  fell  in  and 
most  froze.  I  had  to  pound  him  to  keep 
him  awake.  He  was  all  ice  when  we 
got  ashore.  We  only  got  two  whistlers. 
It  was  a  mean  day. 

"March  3 — Jeb  Hendrickson  tried  to 
come  across  from  the  beach  and  got 
caught  in  ice  going  down  channel.  The 
Homan  boys  saw  him  from  West  Is- 
land but  couldn't  get  to  him.  It  took 
him  most  three  hours  to  shove  through 
the  drift  ice  to  shore,  and  he  was  froze 


fast  in  his  boat,  and  they  had  to  break 
him  out  with  ice  poles.  I  did  not  go 
out.  Henry  went  and  got  one  black 
duck.  Bay  full  of  drift  ice,  and  gun- 
ning poor. 

"March  10 — All  the  ice  out  of  bay 
now.  Wind  southwest.  Henry  and  I 
tried  to  get  birds  that  are  living  north 
of  Cedar  Island.  They  acted  bad.  We 
got  twelve,  four  red  heads. 

"March  14 — Birds  flew  good  to-day. 
Wind  southwest,  moderate.  Henry  and 
I  got  sixty-three.  Sixteen  brant. 
Henry  got  five  geese  from  Ox  Island, 
too.  Geese  dollar  a  pair,  Uncle  Wanser 
says. 

"March  22 — Fair  and  moderate.  We 
gunned  three  days  from  battery  and  got 
nine.  Birds  getting  scarcer  all  the  time. 
Used  to  be,  twenty  years  ago,  we  could 
kill  near  a  hundred  any  time.  Henry 
discouraged. 

"March  23 — Did  better  to-day.  Wind 
hauled  southeast  and  blew  hard.  Henry 
wanted  to  fix  for  geese.  We  did.  Got 
fifteen  and  four  brant  and  five  black 
duck.  Running  short  of  grub.  Start 
for  home  in  Emma  to-morrow. 

"April  2 — Took  Archie  (one  of  his 
sons)  shelldraking  to-day.  Old  man 
Flint  said  they  were  thick  in  Elder 
Creek.  They  were.  Must  have  been 
10,000  there.  We  fixed  from  the  bank 
and  got  forty-five.  Would  have  got 
more  if  Archie  could  shoot.  He's  got 
to  learn.  Delancey  Hallet  fell  out  ot 
his  boat  and  got  drowned  trying  to  pick 
up  cripple  off  Fire  Island.  Some  of  the 
boys  went  down  to  help  look  for  him. 
Timothy  Smith  went.  Delancey  helped 
hunt  for  Timothy's  brother  Job  when 
he  got  froze  to  death  in  his  ice  dingy  in 
Whig  Inlet.     I  got  a  bad  cold. 

"April  5— My  cold  all  well.  Blew 
easterly  gale  to-day.  I  went  alone  to 
Townsend  Island.  Fixed  for  brant  all 
day  and  got  sixteen.  They  would  not 
stool.  They  stooled  yesterday  there. 
The  Powells  got  forty-two.  John  Pow- 
ell got  a  goose  and  it  most  broke  his 
arm  when  it  flapped  him.  They  flap 
hard.     Birds  in  poor  shape. 

"April  7 — Uncle  Wanser  wouldn't 
give  sixty  cents  for  those  brant;  only 
fifty.  Said  they  were  poorest  he  ever 
saw.     Maybe  they  were.     Didn't  go  out 
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to-day.  Ate  too  much  dinner.  Jess 
made  pancakes  and  molasses  and  pork 
grease. 

"April  20— Henry  and  Jeb  Hendrick- 
son  and  I  killed  103  shelldrake  to-day. 
They  hardly  pay  for  the  powder  to  kill 
them.  Only  ten  cents  a  pair.  We  shot 
most  a  bag  of  shot  trying  to  kill  crip- 
ples.    A  shame  to  waste  like  that. 

"May  1 — Birds  begun  to  go.  Not 
many  are  left  now.  Weather  warm, 
wind  southwest.  Saw  some  plover  on 
Gilgo  (across  from  the  village  of  Am- 
ityville)  to-day.  Henry  was  out  and 
killed  a  mess. 

"May  15 — Fair  and  warm.  Wind 
northwest.  Henry  and  I  killed  seventy- 
five  plover.     We   got   thirty,  one  shot. 


We  want  storm  to  kill  some  now.  Un- 
cle Wanser  pays  fifteen  cents  a  pair  for 
them. 

"May  18 — Blew  gale  from  east  yes- 
terday. Rained  to-day  and  blew.  Jeb 
Hendrickson  and  I  killed  164  plover 
and  robin  snipe  at  Gilgo.  Joel  Wicks 
and  John  Powell  went  us  better.  They 
got  180.  Joel  got  forty-six  one  shot. 
The  Homan  boys  got  nine4ty-six.  Fair 
gunning  all  around.  But  it  won't  last. 
They'll  begin  to  move  in  a  week.  Then 
no  more  gunning  till  they  get  back  come 
July. 

"May  28 — Plover  and  robin  snipe 
most  all  gone.  Got  fifteen  Summer  birds 
(lesser  yellowlegs)  to-day.  Fair  and 
warm." 


\ 


EVERY  DOG  HIS  DAY 

By  CHARLES  T.  JACKSON 


UNK  EADS  and  his  dog, 
Bo,  wanted  to  go  to  the 
State  Fair  to-day  more 
than  any  day  of  the  week. 
It  was  Children's  Day 
and  Teacher  had  given 
tickets  to  all  the  kids.  But  when  Hunk 
went  to  the  fair  grounds  with  his  dog, 
Bo,  under  his  arm  the  man  at  the  gate 
wouldn't  let  him  in. 

"You  can't  take  that  dog  in  here," 
said  he,  and  all  the  West  Side  kids 
yelled  at  Hunk  and  his  dog,  Bo.  Hunk 
had  to  step  aside  in  the  line.  He  went 
across  the  street  and  looked  back  at  the 
big,  white  gates  and  the  flags  over  the 
fence  on  the  cupolas.  The  band  was 
playing,  and  he  could  smell  peanuts  and 
fresh  sawdust  and  hear  a  prize  cow 
bawling;  and  many  people  and  carriages 
and  motor-cars  were  streaming  in. 
Hunk  looked  down  to  see  Bo  smelling 
of  the  blue  ticket. 

"Aw,  Bo — we  don't  care!  If  they 
don't  let  you  in,  I  wouldn't  go  in — 
would  I,  Bo?  We'll  go  hunt  skunks, 
Bo — you  and  me." 

Now,  Hunk  said  this  to  please  Bo. 
He  did  want  to  go  to  the  fair  to-day  of 
all  days,  for  to-day  was  the  Dog  Show. 
Hunk  Eads  had  read  of  it  and  his  dad 
had  told  him  about  it  and  he  saw  the 
pictures  in  the  papers.  There  were 
some  incredible  things  in  the  papers. 
Patricia,  the  world-celebrated  Gordon 
setter;  Lord  Jim,  the  ten-thousand-dol- 
lar Airedale  terrier  that  belonged  to  the 
English  Ambassador;  French  bulls  and 
poodles  and  stag  hounds  and  mastiffs 
and  Bernards  of  mystifying  pedigree  and 
achievements,  the  details  of  which  Hunk 
loftily  dismissed.  Hunk  disdained  them 
all.  He  read  of  their  care  and  feeding 
with  implacable  contempt. 

"Aw,  Bo — all  them  kyoodles  is  no 
good!  What'd  a  feller  do  with  a  dog 
like  that,  anyhow?  I'd  like  to  see  'em 
hunt  skunks!" 


Still  Hunk  would  like  to  have  seen 
that  Dog  Show  better  than  anything  in 
the  world.  He  couldn't  understand 
how  a  man  would  blow  in  the  papers 
and  brag  about  how  much  his  dog  cost. 
Bo  hadn't  cost  Hunk  anything  except 
the  trouble  of  fishing  him  out  of  South 
Creek  two  years  ago,  when  the  kids  of 
the  Third  street  gang  pushed  the  pup 
under  the  ice. 

Hunk  had  no  more  thought  of  how 
much  Bo  was  worth  or  how  much  he 
could  have  sold  him  for  than  he  had  of 
his  Dad.  Dog  Show  dogs  must  be  dif- 
ferent. Hunk  would  have  liked  to  tuck 
Bo  under  his  arm  and  go  down  the  line 
of  dogs  at  the  show — one-thousand-dollar 
dogs,  three-thousand-dollar  dogs,  ten- 
thousand-dollar  dogs — look  at  them  all 
in  stony  silence  and  then  come  away 
again.  Then  he  would  have  looked  Bo 
over  when  they  got  home — Bo  with  his 
stubby  tail  and  cat-scratched  ears  and 
shape  that  hesitated  between  being  a  fox 
terrier  or  a  spike-tailed  pointer,  but  with 
eyes  that  never  looked  anywhere  except 
ahead  to  see  where  Hunk  was  going,  or 
behind  to  see  what  Hunk  wanted  to  do 
next. 

Then  Hunk  would  have  sat  on  the 
stoop  in  the  twilight,  listening  to  his 
mother's  last  warning:  "Now,  you 
wash  those  feet,  Henry,  before  you  dare 
crawl  into  bed — thank  goodness,  bare- 
footed days  are  pretty  near  over!" — 
Hunk  would  have  heard  and  not  heeded, 
as  usual,  for  he  was  absorbed  in  feeling 
how  much  of  his  hand  he  could  wallow 
down  Bo's  throat  without  choking  Bo ; 
while  Bo  was  feeling  how  hard  he  could 
chew  Hunk's  hand  without  hurting 
Hunk.  Then  Bo  would  sneak  upstairs 
after  Hunk  to  sleep  on  Hunk's  pants 
just  where  Hunk  dropped  them  by  the 
bedside;  and  Hunk  would  go  to  sleep 
with  one  hand  hanging  down,  still  all 
wet  and  slobbery,  so's  he  could  touch 
Bo's  ribs  just  where  an  upset  lye-can  had 
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once  taken  all  the  hair  oft".  Then  as 
Hunk  rolled  over  and  got  his  head  un- 
der the  pillow  to  sleep  right  he  would 
have  heard  and  felt  Bo's  last  content- 
ing sigh,  and  he  might  have  murmured: 

"Bo,  I  wouldn't — trade — trade — you 
off  fer  the  best — best — ten-thousand- 
dollar  dog  they — got — or  all  the  other 
velps  and  kyoodles — in  this — this — 
town!" 

Not  that  Hunk  loved  Bo.  No — no! 
Whoever  heard  the  right  sort  of  boy 
say  he  loved  his  dog?  Hunk's  invari- 
able mode  of  address  to  Bo  before  any 
of  the  West  Side  kids  was:  "Hi,  there, 
you  mangy  kyoodle — take  your  nose  out 
o'  there!"  or  "Aw,  here — Bo,  if  you 
don't  quit  chasin'  that  Johnson  cat  when 
the  ole  lady's  lookin'  I'll  burn  you  over 
the  slats  with  this  bat!"  or  "Aw,  cut  it 
out,  Bo!  If  you  tear  my  pants  any  far- 
der  I  won't  take  you  to  hunt  skunks  no 
more!" 

So  Hunk,  when  he  was  turned  away 
from  the  fair  grounds  gate  with  Bo, 
crossed  the  street  with  a  sigh.  It  was 
giving  up  a  good  deal  not  to  pass  into 
this  gilded,  domed  and  minaretted  city 
of  delight  behind  the  high  board  fence 
where  the  band  was  playing  and  he 
could  hear  the  slam-bang  of  the  sledges 
on  the  weight-lift  machines  and  the  calls 
of  the  side-show  spielers  and  the  whinny 
of  the  silky  horses  in  the  prize  stock  pa- 
vilion and  a  lonesome  blue-ribbon  calf 
bawling.  All  these  fine  sounds  came 
out  above  the  pleasant  noise  of  many 
people  going  in  and  wandering — folks 
who  had  no  dogs  under  their  arms  nor 
principles  whatever.  Still  Hunk  re- 
gretted nothing — on  matters  affecting 
Bo  there  was  nothing  to  compromise. 

"Aw,  Bo — I  don't  think  they's  any 
dog  worth  ten  thousand  dollars,  any- 
how— no  dog  they  got  in  there.  How'd 
you  like  to  be  put  in  a  box  like  Dad  said, 
and  be  insured  and  wear  ribbons  and 
have  to  jest  eat  biscuit — and  have  to  get 
washed?  Aw,  Bo — vou  wouldn't  stand 
fer  it!" 

Bo  went  on  ahead,  exploring  a  tar- 
weed  ditch  that  ran  along  the  fair 
grounds  fence.  Hunk  looked  prospect- 
ingly  along  that  fence;  he  and  all  the 
town  kids  had  prospected  that  fence  all 
week,  as  they  had  last  year  and  the  year 


before.  All  the  town  kids  and  all  the 
yelps  and  kyoodles  had  made  fruitless 
pilgrimages  along  outside  that  fence. 
There  was  no  chance.  At  each  corner  a 
guard  kept  an  eye  on  the  fence  as  well  as 
the  kids,  and  they  wouldn't  even  let  you 
inside  the  outer  barbed  wire  one.  Hunk 
merely  walked  down  the  pasture  to- 
wards the  slaughter-house,  but  along  the 
wire  fence  listening  to  all  the  fine  noises 
that  a  fair  can  make.  Along  with  the 
whinnies  and  brays  and  moos  and  baas 
and  cackles  that  came  to  him  from  the 
pavilions  along  this  side  of  the  grounds 
he  could  hear  now  a  continual  yapping 
and  barking  and  howling.  All  the  un- 
happy dogs  in  the  bench  show  were 
wailing  as  if  they  knew  that  somewThere 
outside  it  was  fine  and  sunny  and  there 
dogs  ought  to  be. 

"Aw,  Bo — hear  'em!  They  ain't 
worth  much.  They  sound  jest  like  all 
the  yelps  around  town.  You  an'  me, 
Bo — we'd  ruther  go  hunt  skunks." 

Bo  came  tearing  back  along  the  tin- 
can-festooned  creek  that  wandered  away 
through  the  pasture.  It  was  sort  of  an 
old  junk-pasture  where  all  sorts  of  ref- 
use was  dumped  from  the  town  and  fair, 
and  the  creek  was  just  that  kind,  too — 
seeped  and  spilled  out  from  under  the 
fair  grounds  fence,  scummy  and  uncer- 
tain, but  straying  off  past  the  slaughter- 
house into  the  woods  and  hills  until 
finally  it  shook  off  its  grimy  servitude 
and  began  singing  and  falling  and  hurry- 
ing with  all  sorts  of  adventures.  A 
creek  that  knew  Hunk  and  Bo  as  Hunk 
and  Bo  knew  it — and  they  could  all 
laugh  and  run  together  when  once  they 
got  safe  from  the  town. 

Bo  circled  wildly  in  on  the  forbidden 
ground,  ploughed  into  the  tarweed, 
scratching  his  spine,  his  feet  in  the  air, 
grinning  up  with  the  pure  delight  of 
living  and  possessing  a  boy  who  said: 
"Skunks?"  on  a  morning  like  this.  Then 
he  hopped  on  three  legs  down  into  the 
creek-bed  just  where  it  oozed  under  the 
high  fence,  protected  here  by  a  crisscross 
of  barbed  wire  and  drainboards  rough 
and  rotted.  Bo  smelled  in  under  this 
for  an  enticing  glimpse  of  the  fair.  And 
all  he  saw  was  the  back  of  some  building 
from  which  came  the  clamor  of  high- 
bred dogs  whose  stomachs  were  not  quite 
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right  and  whose  souls  were  all  wrong. 
Bo  gave  a  yap  of  cheerful  derision — and 
then,  suddenly — right  in  his  face  came 
back  a  surprised  "wu — uff!" 

Hunk  Eads  heard  that,  too.  He 
looked  across  the  wire  to  see  Bo  and  a 
stranger,  noses  together,  ears  cocked, 
giving  gruff  "Wu — uffs — uffs"  at  each 
other,  in  startled  suspicion,  challenge, 
cajolery  as  two  capable,  high-minded 
and  independent  dogs  will  do  on  meet- 
ing for  the  first  time. 

"Wu — uff — who-are-you?  Gr — rr — 
rr — want-to-fight  ?" 

"Gr — rr — rr  —  not-unless-you-do-but- 
Fm-ready — whu — uff !" 

-Gr— rrrr— rr!" 

"Gr— rr— rr— whu— uff !" 

Then:  "Aw,  you — Bo!  You  git  out 
o' that!" 

But  Bo  had  the  end  of  a  rotten  board 
in  his  mouth,  shaking  it,  and  the  stranger 
was  yawing  away  on  the  loose  barbed 
wire.  And  Bo  hauled  a  bit  of  board 
down  into  the  creek  mud  and  the  stran- 
ger pushed  into  the  wire  and  twisted  and 
kicked  and  finally  came  through  with  a 
manful  yelp. 

He  had  left  a  blue  ribbon  and  a  large 
gob  of  stiff  brown  hair  on  the  barbs. 
He  crawled  up  out  of  the  mud  and  tin 
cans  of  the  creek  as  if  mud  and  tin  cans 
were  an  eager  and  new  experience  to  a 
hungry  soul.  Bo  hopped  on  across  and 
the  stranger  followed  straight  to  Hunk. 
Once  in  the  pasture  he  stopped  and 
shook  himself  as  if  here,  on  the  green, 
under  the  sun,  among  the  cockleburrs 
and  smelling  a  boy's  stone  bruise,  life 
was  good. 

Hunk  stopped  and  looked  at  that  dog. 
Never  in  his  life  had  he  seen  such  a 
homely  dog.  The  stranger  was  loose 
and  clumsy  and  red-haired,  with  comical 
and  useless  whiskers,  but  he  had  in- 
quiring brown  eyes  and  a  humorous, 
speculative  grin.  He  paddled  around  in 
the  tarweeds  after  Bo  and  now  and  then 
looked  up  at  Hunk  as  if  to  say:  "Well, 
boy,  I'm  right  here  and  not  ashamed  of 
it — what'll  we  do  next?" 

"Hi,  you!"  Hunk  hailed  him,  "how'd 
you  ever  git  in  the  State  Fair?  The 
darndest,  ugliest,  sorry  old  dog  I  ever 
seen  in  my  life!     Ain't  he,  Bo?" 

Bo    said:      "Whu— uff."     Then    he 


smelled  of  the  place  on  the  stranger's 
hide  where  the  barbs  had  torn  off  his 
wiry  coat.  Then  they  smelled  noses. 
Then  they  went  on  after  Hunk  in  the 
most  matter-of-fact  way — Hunk's  dog, 
Bo,  and  the  Ambassador's  ten-thousand- 
dollar  Airedale  terrier,   Lord  Jim. 

"Aw,  you — Bo,"  said  Hunk,  "can  this 
feller  catch  skunks?" 

Now,  Lord  Jim  didn't  know  anything 
about  skunks.  He  had  never  heard  of 
skunks.  Skunks  never  moved  in  the 
Best  Circles.  Lord  Jim  never  moved 
anywhere  else.  Lord  Jim  belonged  to 
an  Airedale  clan,  born  and  bred  on  the 
Ambassador's  country  place  in  Somerset- 
shire, or  some  other  shire.  Lord  Jim 
didn't  know  or  care.  All  his  life  he 
had  been  cared  for  by  a  "man" — fed, 
washed,  combed,  exercised,  inspected, 
measured,  ribboned,  praised  and  price- 
marked.  But  somehow,  nobody  ever 
thought  of  loving  Lord  Jim.  He  was 
accustomed  to  sitting  around  places — 
kennels,  shows,  railroad  trains  or  steam- 
ships with  a  good-natured  grin  and  a 
ready  cheerfulness,  bored  but  making  the 
best  of  it.  The  Ambassador  was  busied 
with  empires  and  two-battleship  pro- 
grams, so  he  had  no  time  to  love  Lord 
Jim.  He  merely  paid  for  him.  The 
"man"  was  employed  to  wash,  comb, 
inspect  and  otherwise  safeguard  Lord 
Jim,  but  he  was  too  busy  to  love  him. 
And  all  the  Ambassador's  people  and 
friends  and  all  the  other  people  who  saw 
Lord  Jim  on  the  estate  or  kennel  shows 
merely  gazed  admiringly  or  with  respect  ; 
and  the  Ambassador's  best  bachelor 
crony  summed  the  matter  up  when  he 
said,  once,  pulling  his  mustaches: 

"My  word,  Ponsonby,  that  bally  beast 
of  yours  is  stupid." 

No  one  inquired  further.  The  Am- 
bassador brought  Lord  Jim  to  Washing- 
ton and  there  a  high  and  mighty  lady 
got  him  into  an  exclusive  kennel  show; 
and  then,  by  some  influence  or  other,  he 
was  taken  to  this  State  Fair  exhibit,  all 
properly  guarded,  insured,  cared  for. 
Lord  Jim  didn't  care  —  ministers  of 
state,  dog  biscuit,  coddling  women, 
world  politics — it  was  all  the  same  to 
him.  He  would  much  rather  smell  in 
a  rathole,  but  was  too  well-bred  to 
say  so. 
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He  had  smelled  in  a  rathole!  That 
was  why  he  was  now  here.  He  had 
been  comfortably  covered,  after  his  morn- 
ing wash  and  exercise,  in  a  safe  nook 
just  back  of  the  section  in  the  Dog 
Show  where  they  would  bring  him  out 
at  the  proper  time,  and  his  groom  was 
away  a  moment  in  the  washroom,  when 
Lord  Jim  saw  his  first  rat.  It  came  in 
through  the  wire  screen  partition  from 
the  adjoining  section,  and  as  the  curtains 
in  front  made  the  light  bad  this  plebeian 
rat  and  the  ten-thousand-dollar  Airedale 
watched  each  other  for  a  moment  or  two 
in  some  uncertainty.  Then  the  rat  slunk 
across  the  box,  and  Lord  Jim  was  inter- 
ested. He  stuck  his  nose  forward, 
smelled — and  suddenly  something  awoke 
in  his  brain  past  all  the  dog  diets  and 
kennel  club  points  that  ever  were.  He 
launched  himself  straight  forward  at 
that  rat  vanishing  in  the  gloom,  struck 
the  lower  corner  of  the  wire  screen,  the 
staples  flew  out  and  Lord  Jim  was  half 
under  before  he  knew  it.  The  rat  was 
dashing  away  down  an  empty  corridor; 
and,  as  it  was  easier  to  wiggle  through 
than  back  Lord  Jim  went  on.  The  rat 
gained  a  door  and  Lord  Jim  tore  after. 
The  rat  made  for  the  forty  feet  of  dingy 
sod  to  the  fence  and  Lord  Jim  sprinted. 
The  rat  got  under  the  old  boards  by 
the  drain,  and  Lord  Jim  hunted  with  si- 
lent diligence.  Then  muttering  to  him- 
self he  looked  under  the  fence  and  saw 
Hunk  Eads  and  Hunk's  dog,  Bo. 

Now,  that  is  the  lamentable  tale  of 
the  Two-Battleship  Ambassador's  Ten- 
Thousand  -  Dollar  Sunday  -  supplement- 
exploited  Airedale  terrier.  The  groom, 
who  did  not  find  Lord  Jim,  was  gone 
for  as  much  as  ten  minutes.  Then  he 
almost  died.  Then  he  spread  the  alarm, 
and  everyone  looked  everywhere  all  over 
that  fair  and  all  over  the  town  and  tele- 
phoned and  telegraphed  and  prayed  and 
supplicated,  and  did  everything  except  go 
down  past  the  slaughter-house  where 
Hunk  and  his  dog  Bo  were  hunting 
skunks. 

Lord  Jim  and  Bo  stopped  at  the 
slaughter-house,  and  when  Hunk  hailed 
them  from  the  creek  each  had  a  pig's 
ear.  It  tasted  good.  Better  than  any- 
thing Lord  Jim  ever  ate.  Right  out 
there  in  the  sunshine  and  free  air,  with 


nobody  around.  Hunk  sat  on  the  fence 
and  diagnosed  his  stone-bruised  heel 
while  Bo  and  Lord  Jim  lunched.  Then 
he  got  down  and  limped  on  down  the 
creek  among  the  wild  crab-apple  thickets. 

"Hi,  you — old  chin  whiskers,"  he  ad- 
monished Lord  Jim,  "git  a  wiggle  on 
you  and  hunt  skunks.  You're  big 
enough  to  rassle  'em  good." 

So  deeper  into  the  autumn  woods  they 
went.  Hunk  waded  in  the  rustly,  leaf- 
filled  hollows  and  Bo  and  Lord  Jim 
skurried  around  the  banks  and  smelled 
under  roots  and  in  fence  corners.  It 
was  a  fine  day  for  skunks,  and  the  short 
gingerbread  tail  of  Lord  Jim  waved  ex- 
ultantly far  in  the  van  through  weed 
patches,  collecting  more  cockleburrs  than 
all  the  yelps  and  kyoodles  in  town  could 
have  done.  They  got  in  his  long  whis- 
kers, and  after  a  while  Hunk  stopped 
the  raid  to  pull  them  off.  What  he 
couldn't  pull  off  he  cut  out  with  his 
knife,  after  which  Lord  Jim  grinned 
thankfully  but  did  not  look  so  well.  He 
crawled  under  culverts  where  Bo  could 
barely  wiggle  through  and  all  this  added 
mud  and  gum  from  the  tarweeds,  and 
by  mid-afternoon  when  Hunk  whistled 
Bo  back  from  a  fight  at  the  tannery, 
Lord  Jim  caused  him  surprise. 

"Ole  feller,  you're  a  sight — you  got 
in  more  dirt  than  Bo  would  in  six 
months.  You  don't  seem  to  know  much 
about  mudholes,  anyhow." 

They  went  across  more  pastures  and 
chased  cows  and  finally,  far  ahead,  Hunk 
heard  Bo  bark.  He  climbed  the  fence 
into  the  new  county  road  and  hurried 
down  a  quarter-mile  of  new-laid  tar,  all 
black  and  fine-smelling  in  the  sun.  In 
the  hollow  where  it  turned,  sure  enough 
Bo  was  barking  under  a  woodpile  just 
by  the  road.  Joyously  Hunk  drew  near. 
Bo  had  his  head  under  the  wood  and 
Lord  Jim  grinned  expectantly  from  the 
top. 

Yes,  sir — skunks. 

Hunk  Eads  could  smell   'em. 

Skunks  were  the  one  thing  that  Hunk 
and  Bo  were  forbidden  to  hunt,  which 
was  the  reason  they  hunted  'em.  The 
last  time  Hunk  hunted  skunks  his 
mother  made  him  eat  in  the  woodshed 
and  sent  his  clothes  out  to  be  boiled, 
thereby  losing  her  wash  lady-  and  also 
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Hunk  had  to  soak  Bo  for  hours  in  car- 
bolic water  and  get  licked  by  his  dad 
as  well.  But  Bo  and  Hunk  would  hunt 
skunks.  Skunks  were  the  last  Adven- 
ture. 

Hunk  smelled  skunks  the  very  first 
length  of  wood  he  threw  off  the  pile; 
and  he  began  to  smell  them  more  as  he 
threw  more  wood.  Round  and  round 
the  woodpile  circled  Bo  and  Lord  Jim. 
On  one  side  was  the  new  tar  road  and 
on  the  other  cockleburrs  and  gravel.  Bo 
and  Lord  Jim  distributed  tar  in  the 
burrs  and  burrs  in  the  tar  and  on  each 
other  and  over  the  cordwood  and  on 
Hunk's  clothes.  Hunk  worked  with  en- 
couraging yells,  for  to  hunt  skunks 
everyone  must  encourage  everyone  else. 
Round  and  round  the  woodpile  tore  Bo 
and  Lord  Jim,  watching  every  crevice 
of  the  lowering  sticks. 

Lord  Jim  did  not  know  what  it  was 
all  about,  but  he  tore  around  because 
Bo  did  and  because  Hunk  yelled.  In 
no  time  Hunk  had  half  that  cord  of 
wood  scattered  around  in  the  tarred 
road  and  the  dogs  splashed  in  and  out 
and  dashed  under  Hunk's  legs  expec- 
tantly, for  now  he  wTas  getting  down  to 
the  last  sticks.  Also  he  was  getting 
sick.  In  hunting  skunks  the  ecstasy  all 
comes  from  this  climatic  issue:  Will 
you  get  the  skunk  before  you  get  sick? 

Hunk's  battle  cries  were  coming  thick- 
ly now.  He  was  weak  and  dizzy,  and 
tried  to  hold  his  nose  and  pitch  cord- 
wrood  at  the  same  time,  which  cannot 
successfully  be  done. 

"Aw,  you — Bo!"  he  gasped — "you — 
better  watch — out!  I — Ooo — oh — 'way 
he  smells  he's  a — a — humdinger — Bo!" 

Bo  sneezed  and  wheezed  and  coughed 
— he  always  got  sick  first,  which  was 
pure  anticipation,  for  this  was  nothing 
to  what  Bo  got  later.  He  had  to  catch 
the  skunk.  Lord  Jim  stood  at  the  other 
end  of  the  woodpile,  drooling,  watching 
down  under  the  sticks.  Never  had  he 
smelled  anything  like  this;  he  was  sick 
clear  down  to  the  end  of  his  ten-thou- 
sand-dollar tail,  but  still  Lord  Jim 
would  have  stayed  by  Hunk  if  it  rained 
skunks.  No  one  else  ever  let  him  eat 
pig  ears  or  run  in  the  cockleburrs.  So 
Lord  Jim  looked  pallidly  at  Bo  and  still 
smiled — but  with  effort. 


"Now,  hi — you  fellers!"  Hunk's  voice 
struggled  through  a  delicious  delirium, 
his  head  spinning,  the  world  upside 
down,  his  insides  squirming  to  get  out, 
his  breath  gone  altogether:     "When — I 


-lift   this   big  stick,   you — rassle- 


lm 


.  .  .  I — I'm  goin'  ter — run!"  Then 
his  eye  fell  on  Bo,«  whose  eyes  were 
popping  out  of  his  head.  "Aw,  Bo — 
let  ole  whiskers  do  it.  He — he's  big- 
ger'n  you  are  and — he — don't  have  to — 
go  home — to  mother!" 

Then  Hunk  gripped  the  last  cord- 
wood  stick.     "Now — rassle  'im!" 

Hunk  dashed  the  last  cover  aside  and 
then  dashed  for  the  road. 

Back  of  him  he  heard  the  mad  battle. 
Round  and  round  and  round  —  Lord 
Jim  and  Bo  and  the  skunk.  Over  and 
over  wTith  that  skunk  in  the  tar  and 
cockleburrs.  Lord  Jim  never  knew  why 
he  did  it.  He  just  saw  the  skunk  and 
grabbed  feverishly. 

Farther  and  farther  up  the  hill  Hunk 
retreated  valiantly,  watching  the  com- 
bat. "I  got  tar  on  my  pants  now  al- 
ready— and  that's  enough  for  mother," 
he  reflected. 

Then  down  in  the  wreck  of  that 
woodpile  scattered  in  the  road,  silence 
reigned.  The  skunk  wras  flattened.  Bo 
lost  no  time.  He  staggered  weakly 
down  to  the  creek  and  crawled  in.  He 
lapped  and  coughed  and  then  came  out 
to  roll  and  plough  in  the  dirt  and  gravel. 
Lord  Jim  didn't  know  what  to  do.  He 
had  no  further  interest  in  the  skunk. 
So  he  wrobbled  up  the  hill  and  was  sur- 
prised when  Hunk  fled,  yelling  wildly. 

"Old  ginger  whiskers,  don't  you  come 
near  me!  I  smell  'most  as  bad  now  as 
the  last  time  I  come  home!"  And  upon 
the  fence  Hunk  sat.  Bo  came  along, 
but  he  had  rubbed  the  first  palpitant, 
ecstatic  fragrance  of  that  skunk  into 
the  creek  bed  dirt.  Lord  Jim  didn't 
know  the  rules  of  a  skunk  hunt.  He 
went  on  back  to  town  and,  undimmed 
and  unsubdued,  walking  carefully  forty 
paces  from  Hunk  Eads,  for  Hunk,  now 
the  ardor  of  the  chase  was  done,  had  be- 
gun troubledly  to  think  of  home  and 
mother. 

"Aw,  I'll  tell  her  this  ole  whiskers 
dog  did  it,  Bo!  We  don't  smell  bad 
as  he  does,  do  we,  Bo?     That  ole  feller, 
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he  don't  know  enough  to  brash  himself 
off  after  he  hunts  skunks." 

Then  they  went  on  towards  town. 
When  they  got  a  mile  from  the  wood- 
pile they  all  felt  better.  The  air 
seemed  fresher  here;  and  yet  when  they 
passed  the  tannery  office,  Hunk  in  the 
lead,  the  lady  stenographer  looked  up. 
When  Bo  came  along  she  pressed  her 
handkerchief  to  her  lips.  When  Lord 
Jim  came  along  she  shut  the  window 
and  was  pale.  And  they  were  all  on  the 
other  side  of  the  road,  too.  After 
skunk  hunts  Hunk  Eads  always  went 
home  by  secluded  ways  and  alleys,  sub- 
dued, yet  eager  to  please  mother.  It 
was  useless  to  try  to  deceive  mother. 
She  would  know  he  had  hunted  skunks. 
So  would  the  neighbors.  So  would  all 
the  folks  on  every  street  he  passed.  All 
the  West  Side  kids  yelled  to-night,  as 
they  always  yelled: 

"Hi,  Hunk,  did  you  get  the  skunk?" 

"Aw,  sure.  What  you  think  me  and 
Bo  hunt  skunks  for?  I  got  the  best 
skunk  dog  you  ever  see.  You  see  that 
hombley  ole  feller  follerin'  me  and  Bo? 
He's  a  good  skunk  dog,  too, — only  he's 
so  full  of  tar  and  burrs  and  gravel  now 
he  can't  hardly  hist  hisself  along.  Only 
I  wisht  he  wouldn't  foller  me  home  to 
mother.  ...  If  you  kids  know  any  guy 
'at  wants  a  good  skunk  dog — hi! — fel- 
lers, there  comes  the  cop !" 

Now  the  cop  saw  and  smelled  Hunk 
Eads  simultaneously.  He  stopped  on 
the  other  corner  and  mopped  his  head 
wearily.  He  was  a  tired  cop.  He  had 
been  chasing  and  rounding  up  dogs  ever 
since  nine  o'clock.  So  had  all  the  other 
cops.  They  were  under  strict  orders 
from  the  chief.  Why,  the  afternoon  pa- 
pers had  a  front  story  on  it !  The  Am- 
bassador's Ten-Thousand-Dollar  Aire- 
dale— where  was  he? 

The  cop  looked  at  Hunk  and  Bo  and 
Lord  Jim.  "Hey,  you  kids,  you  seen 
any  strange  dog  around  here?" 

The  town  kids  watched  each  other 
and  the  cop,  injuredly  embarrassed,  as 
the  town  kids  always  did  when  ad- 
dressed by  the  law.  Whatever  was  the 
matter,  of  course  some  of  them  had  a 
finger  in  it.  Hunk  Eads  looked  stolidly 
at  the  cop.  Bo  scratched  his  ear.  Lord 
Jim  smelled  of  himself. 


"Say,  you,"  began  the  cop — "you  Eads 
kid,  there!  You  been  hunting,  ain't 
you?  Surrerin'  Johnson !  Wait  till  your 
dad  sees  you!" 

"Aw,  my  dad  don't  care — much.  He 
c'n  smoke  so  he  don't  have  to  smell  me — 
much.  It's  mother  'at  always  has  to 
smell  a  feller." 

"I  guess  she  will."  The  cop  cau- 
tiously approached  and  waved  his  stick 
at  Hunk's  canine  companions.  "And 
I'm  going  to  have  them  two  kyoodles  of 
yours  pinched  by  the  board  o'  health — 
that's  what  I'm  going  to  do.  And  say, 
did  you  see  any  prize  dog  down  there? 
They  lost  one  at  the  fair  and  it  busted 
up  the  Dog  Show." 

Now,  when  the  cop  came  near,  Lord 
Jim  got  up.  He  sat  down  and  got  up, 
and  sat  down  and  got  up  continually, 
for  if  he  didn't  stick  fast  to  the  sidewalk 
he  stuck  fast  to  himself.  The  oil  and 
tar  on  Lord  Jim  had  gathered  waste  pa- 
per, weed-seeds,  autumn  leaves  all  the 
way  from  the  slaughter-house  to  the 
First  Church,  Scientist,  and  now  he 
could  but  club  the  walk  dismally  with 
his  stubby  tail  when  the  cop  approached. 
Still  he  looked  trustfully  at  Hunk  Eads, 
and  still  more  trustfully  at  the  cop,  for 
policemen,  in  Lord  Jim's  world,  had 
ever  treated  him  with  respect. 

But  this  policeman  glared  indignantly 
at  Lord  Jim. 

"Say,  you  Eads  kid!"  he  roared,  "you 
can't  do  this  now!  Everybody's  com- 
plainin'  about  you.  And  you  ain't  got 
a  license  on  that  durn  tar  baby,  either. 
I'm  going  to  take  him  down,  and  if  your 
pa  wants  him  he'll  have  to  come  and 
pay  the  tax." 

"Beat  it!"  sung  Hunk  to  Lord  Jim, 
"git  out  of  here,  old  whiskers!" 

But  the  more  he  tried  to  kick  Lord 
Jim  along  the  street,  the  more  trustfully 
Lord  Jim  eyed  the  cop.  From  under 
his  coattails  the  cop  took  a  leash  of  wire 
and  rope  and  fastened  it  about  the  new 
dog's  neck. 

"Aw,  here,"  protested  Hunk,  valiant- 
ly. "He  ain't  hurtin'  you,  that  dog 
ain't.     He's  a  good  skunk  dog,  too." 

"We  don't  need  any  more  skunk  dogs 
on  the  West  Side!" 

So  down  the  street  they  went,  the  cop, 
groaning   nobly    in    the   pursuit   of    his 
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duty?  Lord  Jim  wobbling  along,  puck- 
ering painfully  as  the  tar  dried  on  his 
ribs,  and  behind  them  Hunk  and  his  dog 
Bo  and  all  the  West  Side  kids.  Al- 
ready the  cop  felt  mean  and  dizzy  and 
Iveak,  but  he  was  doing  his  duty  nobly. 

And  when  they  came  to  the  station 
the  cop  was  speaking  thickly,  sickly, 
holding  his  club  to  his  nose,  his  helmet 
lurching  over  his  forehead,  hauling  Lord 
Jim  stickily  behind.  In  front  of  the  sta- 
tion was  an  automobile  in  which  were 
two  women  to  whom  the  chief  was  talk- 
ing, and  when  the  first  fragrance  of  the 
West  Side  cop  and  his  cavalcade  was 
wafted  along  they  all  looked  up  interest- 
edly. They  stopped  talking,  the  ladies 
closed  their  eyes  giddily,  and  the  wild- 
eyed  man  sitting  with  the  chauffeur,  who 
had  been  valet  to  the  Ambassador's  ten- 
thousand-dollar  Airedale,  felt  himself 
sinking  strangely.  But  he  had  had  those 
spells  all  day. 

Sepulchrally  the  cop  walked  past.  At 
him  the  chief  glowered  without  a  word. 
The  desk  sergeant  stuck  his  head  out  the 
door  and  muttered. 

"Fer  th'  luv  av  yer  job,  Cassidy, 
what's  that  ye  got  now?" 

"I  dunno.  I'm  sick.  Jerry  Eads' 
boy's  been  hunting  again.  And  ye  said 
to  bring  all  the  dogs.  This  may  be  wan, 
but  I  doubt  it." 

"Officer  Cassidy!"  roared  the  chief, 
"take  it  away!  Don't  ye  see  the  lady's 
fainting?" 

"So  am  I,  and  divil  the  sympathy  I 
get.  How  can  I  go  home  to  me  wife 
now?" 

"Take  it  away!"  howled  the  chief, 
"or  it's  before  the  Trial  Board  ye  go!" 

At  the  end  of  his  string  Lord  Jim 
puckered  dismally.  At  his  end  of  the 
string  Officer  Cassidy  pulled  sorrow- 
fully. Lord  Jim  tried  to  get  up,  and  be- 
cause he  was  stuck  he  groaned,  and  be- 
cause he  groaned  the  disheveled  man  in 
the  car  opened  his  eyes  and  stared.  Then 
he  sat  up.  Then  he  gurgled  frightfully 
and  fell  out  of  the  car.  And  the  next 
minute  he  was  down  on  his  knees  before 


Lord  Jim,  letting  out  wild  Cockney 
yelps,  howls,  entreaties,  prayers,  curses 
on  all   Hamerica. 

"B'lime  me!  'Is  Lordship!  'Ow— 
ow! 

The  two  ladies  looked  and  shrieked — 
and  collapsed.  Officer  Cassidy  cast  one 
long,  wan,  seasick  look  at  Lord  Jim 
and  his  man  and  then  fled  into  the  sta- 
tion-house past  the  desk  sergeant,  who 
tried  to  bar  him. 

And  without  the  station  the  chief 
gazed  with  the  vast,  tense  contempt  of 
the  Irish  on  Lord  Jim  and  his  man. 
"And  is  that  ut?  That — and  ye 
tur-rned  the  town  upside  down  for?" 
Then  to  Hunk  Eads  and  his  dumb- 
founded retinue:  "Ye  little  divil,  ye 
get  home  out  of  here  fast  as  ye  can. 
When  ye  can  come  around  smellin'  like 
a  Christian  lad  there's  fifty  dollars  for 
ye  for  finding  the  da-ag.  The  honor 
of  the  city  is  saved — but  God  help  Cas- 
sidy!" 

A  private  car  rolled  out  of  town  the 
next  day.  From  his  seat  opposite  a  pale 
but  now  well-composed  lady  who  occa- 
sionally entertained  Ambassadors  sat 
Lord  Jim.  The  train  went  past  the 
slaughter-house  out  upon  which  Lord 
Jim  looked  interestedly.  The  lady  and 
Lord  Jim's  man,  B'lime  Me,  wouldn't 
have  known  a  slaughter-house  when  they 
saw  one.  But  Lord  Jim  saw  more — a 
small  boy  and  a  small  dog  trying  to  poke 
a  rake  handle  under  an  ancient  drain. 
Lord  Jim  had  been  soaked,  shaved, 
scraped,  medicated,  deodorized.  He 
reeked  of  all  the  perfumes  of  Araby 
now.     Otherwise 

But  somehow  he  felt  a  thrill  away 
down  to  the  end  of  his  tail,  which  now 
was  as  hairless  as  a  banana.  He  tried 
to  wag  it  away  down  under  the 
swathes  of  medicated  cotton.  Ouch !  It 
hurt.     Everything  hurt. 

But  how  Lord  Jim  did  look  back  at 
Hunk  Eads  arid  his  dog  Bo  poking 
away  at  whatever  it  was  under  that 
rotten  old  drain! 
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From   the  Journals  of 

CAPTAIN   NATHANIEL  WEBBER 
A  Ship   That  Failed  and  the  Wreck   of  the  "Brilliant" 


FTER  I  had  made  three 
successful  voyages  from 
New  York  to  Mobile 
in  the  schooner,  my 
owners  were  so  pleased 
that  they  went  ahead 
and,   without   consulting  me,   secured   a 

cargo  of  lime  for  B Brothers  of 

New  Orleans.  When  I  heard  of  this  I 
was  very  indignant,  because  summer  was 
at  hand  and  with  it  the  fever  season  in 
all  the  southern  ports.  If  I  went  there 
and  took  the  fever  I  knew  that  the  own- 
ers would  not  pay  one  cent  of  doctor's 
bills — I  had  already  had  a  trial  of  that — 
and  if  I  died  my  wife  and  two  children 
would  be  left  alone  among  strangers. 
"So,"  I  thought,  "if  you  want  to  use 
me  in  this  shabby  manner  without  even 
consulting  my  judgment,  we  shall  see 
how  the  shoe  fits  on  the  other  foot." 
I  do  not  like  revenge,  but  when  I  see  a 
person  trying  to  use  me  as  a  tool,  with- 
out regard  for  my  health,  life  or  feel- 
ings, I  have  no  right  to  submit  to  it! 

Accordingly,  I  went  to  see  some  of 
my  friends  and  soon  fell  in  with  a  man 
who  wanted  me  to  take  command  of  a 
brig  called  the  Mary  Hart,  built  in 
North  Carolina  and  belonging  to  New 
Orleans,  but  bound  at  this  time  for  Ja- 
maica with  a  cargo  of  lumber  and  flour. 
I  told  him  I  would  take  her  and  then 
I  went  and  told  my  former  owner  that 
I  would  not  go  in  his  schooner  to  New 
Orleans.  "If  I  had  known  that  before," 
said  he,  "I  would  not  have  taken  the 
cargo." 

"Oh,  but  you  took  the  cargo  without 
consulting  me"  I  replied ;  "I  may  do  bet- 
ter in  the  Hart  or  I  may  do  worse,  but 
in  any  case  it  is  clear  that  you  made 
a  mistake  when  you  thought  you  could 
make  a  fool  of  me." 
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The  Mary  Hart  had  her  cargo  on 
board  and  everything  in  readiness  for 
sea,  so  I  had  only  to  go  to  the  Customs 
House  and  clear  for  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
and  take  the  pilot  and  get  under  way. 
We  sailed  from  New  York  the  26th  of 
August,  1831. 

During  the  night  it  freshened  up  pret- 
ty well  from  the  southeast  and  as  the 
vessel  was  very  deep,  what  with  her 
cargo  below  hatches  and  a  high  deck- 
load  of  cedar  joists,  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore the  seas  began  to  sweep  over  her 
forecastle-head  and  deluge  the  decks. 
At  midnight  I  sent  the  carpenter  down 
into  the  hold  to  see  if  there  was  any 
danger  of  the  cargo  shifting,  because 
there  was  by  this  time  a  very  heavy  sea 
running  and  I  dared  not  carry  enough 
sail  to  prevent  her  rolling — since  I  feared 
that,  deep  laden  as  she  was,  the  gear 
aloft  would   not  endure   the  strain. 

As  the  deck  hatches  were  all  covered 
over  by  the  lumber  which  we  were  car- 
rying, the  carpenter  had  to  saw  out  a 
plank  in  the  cabin  floor  and  let  himself 
down  through  that.  Later  I  discovered 
there  was  a  trap  door  in  another  part 
of  the  cabin,  but  although  the  mate  had 
been  in  this  same  vessel  for  the  past  five 
years,  he  did  not  know  of  its  existence. 
A  most  shiftless  and  incapable  fellow  he 
proved. 

At  length  the  carpenter  reported  to 
me  that  although  he  had  found  the  car- 
go all  in  good  shape  it  was  evident  that 
the  hatch  covers  on  the  spar  deck  had 
been  put  on  without  being  battened 
down,  because  the  water  streamed  down 
around  the  edges  every  time  a  sea  came 
aboard.  Here  indeed  was  a  nice  fix. 
Ten  feet  of  lumber  on  top  of  the  hatches 
and  them  not  tight/ 

Mr.    H ,  the  first  officer,  was  for 
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jettisoning  cargo,  but  I  would  not  hear 
of  it,  because  I  opined  that  all  that  fine 
lumber  was  worth  more  than  the  old 
hulk,  and  I  would  rather  see  her  become 
a  derelict  with  the  deck  load  still  intact 
so  that  it  could  be  salved  by  a  passing 
ship  than  to  let  it  all  go  overboard  and 
be  lost. 

Mr.  H believed  that  the  gen- 
eral cargo  below  decks  would  be  enough 
to  sink  her,  or  that  the  staving  and  chains 
over  the  deck  load  would  carry  away 
once  she  was  waterlogged,  in  which  case 
she  would  surely  sink — but  I  thought 
the  chance  worth  taking. 

"It  was  your  place  to  have  seen  that 
the  hatch  covers  were  properly  set  on 
before  ever  the  deck  load  came  aboard," 
I  told  him,  "and  now  if  you  and  I 
drown,  it  is  your  own  fault;  there  is 
room  enough  for  the  hands  and  the  petty 
officers  in  the  long  boat." 

Mr.   H had   stowed   his   deck 

load  right  over  the  pumps  also,  but  there 
was  a  small  pump  aft  at  the  break  of 
the  poop  which  could  be  got  at,  so  I 
directed  the  watch  to  work  that  in  shifts, 
and  then,  having  altered  the  course  so 
that  the  brig  was  heading  for  the  Dela- 
ware Capes,  I  went  below  and  turned 
in,  as  there  was  nothing  more  I  could 
do  and  I  foresaw  that  I  might  need  all 
my  energy  later.  The  wind  now  being 
fair  on  our  starboard  quarter  (under 
the  changed  course),  it  was  possible  to 
carry  more  sail  and  the  vessel  traveled 
famously.  I  calculated  that  we  should 
fetch  Cape  May  by  noon  next  day  if  we 
could  keep  her  afloat  that  long. 

I  had  hardly  been  asleep  more  than 
an  hour  when  a  sea  of  unusual  force 
boarded  the  brig  and  threw  her  down  so 
hard  onto  her  beams'  ends  that  it  cast 
me  out  of  my  berth.  The  slowness  with 
which  she  recovered  her  bearings  told 
plainly  that  there  was  great  store  of 
water  in  the  hold.     A  moment  later  Mr. 

H burst    into   my   room   with   a 

white  face  and  eyes  which  showed  terror 
in  the  glint  of  the  swinging  lamp. 

"You  forget  yourself,  sir,"  I  told  him 
sharply.  "It  is  customary  for  an  officer 
to  rap  before  entering  the  captain's 
cabin." 

"But,  sir,  she  is  going  to  founder," 
he  cried. 


"Founder,  be  d d!"   I  said,   "did 

you  ever  hear  of  wood  sinking?"  Which 
I  think  relieved  his  mind  no  little.  "Go 
back  on  deck  where  you  belong  and  tell 
the  men  I  shall  be  up  presently." 

Despite  my  remarks  to  Mr.  H , 

I  wrapt  up  my  sextant,  log  book  and 
some  few  personal  belongings  which  I 
valued  and  tied  them  securely  in  a  shawl 
before  I  went  back  on  deck. 

It  was  still  pitch  dark  and  the  sea 
was  much  swollen.  The  wind,  more- 
ever,  had  not  only  increased  in  violence, 
but  had  backed  around  to  the  north  so 
as  to  head  us  off,  and  every  few  moments 
a  harder  gust  would  draw  down  from 
the  west  of  north  so  that  I  had  to  order 
her  head  swung  off  as  far  as  N.  W.  in 
order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  being  caught 
aback  and  dismasted. 

When    Mr.   H saw    this    he 

called  out  in  the  hearing  of  the  men 
(who  had  come  aft,  as  the  whole  deck 
was  awash  forward)  "My  God,  the  wind 
is  heading  us,  we  cannot  even  make  the 
land!" 

The  men  took  up  the  cry  and  began 
to  call  out  to  abandon  the  ship  and  sim- 
ilar notions.  At  such  a  time  discipline 
is  likely  to  become  relaxed  if  the  mas- 
ter does  not  keep  firm  control.  One  of 
the  men  pressed  forward  to  take  a  look 
at  the  compass,  but  I  sent  him  into  the 
lee  scuppers  with  a  cracked  head  for  his 
unsailorly  manners.  Then  I  called  the 
hands  together  and  directed  them  under 
the  boatswain's  management  to  rig  vangs 
from  the  mastheads  and  lift  the  long 
boat  out  of  its  nest  in  the  deck  load 
and  secure  it  in  a  position  from  which 
it  could  be  easily  and  quickly  swung  out 
and  lowered  if  the  brig  should  founder. 

Mr.    H ,    the    steward    and    the 

cook,  a  six-foot  Jamaica  negro  who  took 
the  whole  business  as  a  frolic,  were  di- 
rected to  break  out  food  and  water  suf- 
ficient for  ten  days'  rations  for  a  dozen 
men  and  to  stow  the  same  in  the  long 
boat. 

While  this  was  being  done  I  called 
the  carpenter  into  my  cabin  and  asked 
him  how  fast  the  water  came  in  through 
the  hatches. 

"Half  a  dozen  buckets  every  time  a 
sea  comes  aboard,  sir,"  he  said. 

"And  you  found  eight  foot  of  water 
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in  the  hold  just  now  when  you 
sounded?" 

"Yes,  sir,  eight  foot  and  gaining;  the 
pumping  does  not  make  any  difference 
to  it,  sir." 

"But  eight  feet  of  water  is  many  thou- 
sands of  bucketfuls;  surely  that  could 
not  all  have  come  into  her  through  the 
hatches  during  the  last  few  hours." 

"No,  sir,  there  is  a  rotten  spot  in  her 
somewhere  that  has  given  in — that's 
where  the  leak  is — she  is  surely  done 
for." 

"Very  good,"  I  told  him.  "Say  noth- 
ing of  that  to  the  men,"  and  went  back 
on  deck. 

When  the  boatswain  had  got  the  long 
boat  in  place  for  launching  I  set  all 
hands  taking  short  tricks  at  the  pump  to 
keep  them  busy  until  the  time  should 
come  when  they  would  have  to  leave  the 
ship. 

Meanwhile  the  first  streak  of  daylight 
began  to  show  and  the  wind,  after  pip- 
ing up  to  a  fury  for  a  couple  of  hours, 
began  to  moderate  and  the  sea  fell  down. 
As  soon  as  the  vessel  had  got  back  on 
something  like  an  even  keel  and  there 
was  light  to  work  by  I  started  all  hands 
getting  the  timber  off  the  fore  hatch 
and  piling  it  aft. 

Once  the  hatch  was  clear  I  had  the 
cover  removed  and,  suspending  an  empty 
cask  in  a  sling  from  the  fore-spencer 
gaff,  I  directed  them  to  lower  it  into  the 
water  in  the  hold.  The  head  of  the 
cask  was  knocked  in  and  it  instantly 
filled  with  water.  Then  all  hands  tailed 
onto  the  hoist  and  ran  the  cask  up  to 
the  deck,  where  the  mate  stood  ready  to 
capsize  it.  In  this  way  we  were  able  to 
bail  the  ship  at  a  rate  of  about  sixty 
gallons  every  fifteen  seconds,  which  was 
much  faster  than  the  pumps  would  work. 

By  sunrise  the  wind  was  gone  entire- 
ly and  we  lay  with  sails  thrashing  and 
yard  arms  jerking  at  the  braces  as  the 
brig  rolled  in  the  trough  of  a  heavy 
ground  swell. 

The  day  proved  exceedingly  hot  and 
the  men  were  nearly  done  by  noon,  but 
it  was  evident  that  the  more  we  gained 
on  the  water  in  the  hold  the  less  the  leak 
became,  which  showed  pretty  clearly  that 
it  was  in  some  of  the  higher  seams;  and 
with  this  encouragement  we  worked  on, 


each  man  getting  five  minutes  rest  to  the 
hour  and  no  one  excepted. 

By  night  two  men  at  a  pump  were 
able  to  keep  the  vessel  clear  of  water, 
and  the  next  day  saw  us  back  off  Sandy 
Hook  with  a  fine,  fresh  southwest  breeze 
to  speed  her  up  the  bay. 

The    owners    were    surprised    at    my 

early  return  and  Mr.  F asked  me 

sarcastically  if  I  had  made  a  good  voyage 
and  what  the  profits  were. 

"An  excellent  voyage,"  I  replied, 
"five  thousand  one  hundred  dollars." 

"What?"  he  exclaimed.  "How  do 
you  make  that?" 

"Five  thousand  dollars  by  saving  the 
cargo  and  a  hundred  dollars  for  the  gear 
on  your  rotten  old  hulk,"  I  replied  and 
walked  out  of  their  office. 

The  owners  sent  around  next  day  and 
told  me  that  they  had  placed  the  Mary 
Hart  in  drydock  to  be  completely  over- 
hauled and  that  they  wished  me  to  re- 
main in  command  of  her.  I  went  down 
and  looked  her  over  and  found  the  quar- 
ter timbers  so  decayed  that  you  could 
drive  a  two-inch  spike  into  them  any- 
where with  a  blow  of  the  fist,  so  I  sent 
my  respects  back  to  the  owners  and  told 
them  that  they  would  have  to  seek  a 
master  for  her  elsewhere. 

The  "Brilliant" 

It  was  not  long  before  my  friends 
(who  did  not  want  to  have  me  go  to 
sea  in  such  a  rotten  old  bait  trap)  had 
found  another  command  for  me — the 
fine  new  flush-decked  brig  Brilliant,  one 
of  the  first  of  her  type  to  be  built.  We 
were  bound  for  New  Orleans,  as  the 
season  (October)  was  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced by  the  time  she  was  completed 
to  make  it  safe  to  go  there  again. 

The  cabin  accommodations  were  ex- 
cellent, so  I  carried  a  number  of  passen- 
gers, among  them  a  Mrs.  B ,  who 

owned  a  milliner's  shop  in  New  York 
and  was  on  her  way  with  two  of  her 
daughters  to  establish  another  one  in 
New  Orleans. 

She  was  a  very  charming  woman  and 
took  great  interest  in  the  navigation  of 
the  brig  and  everything  pertaining  there- 
to, in  which  I  undertook  to  give  her  in- 
struction to  the  best  of  my  poor  ability. 
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In  due  course  we  arrived  at  New  Or- 
leans and  discharged  (not  without  re- 
gret) our  passengers  and  turned  the  car- 
go over  to  the  consignee.     Before  I  left 

Mobile,  Mrs.  B had  taken  a  large 

store  there  and  when  I  went  to  bid  her 
good-bye  she  shed  tears  and  desired  me 
to  come  and  bring  her  back  in  the  spring, 
which  I  promised  to  do  if  I  could,  but 
how  little  do  we  know  when  we  part 
with  friends  whether  we  shall  ever  meet 
again ! 

It  was  the  first  of  December  by  the 
time  we  had  put  Hatteras  abeam,  bound 
north,  and  bitter  cold  weather,  too,  with 
heavy  northerly  gales.  All  hands  were 
kept  busy  most  of  the  time  chopping  ice 
off  the  decks  and  bulwarks  and  beating 
it  off  the  running  rigging,  which  had 
to  be  kept  clear  at  every  cost.  The  head 
winds  gave  us  a  tedious  time  of  it,  but 
finally  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  of 
December  we  raised  Navesink  Highlands 
and  were  up  with  them  by  noon. 

I  was  looking  forward  to  a  speedy 
ending  to  our  suffering  and  hardship  and 
was  thinking  how  good  it  would  be  to 
have  supper  on  shore  with  my  family 
once  more,  when  in  the  space  of  an  hour 
the  wind,  which  all  morning  had  been 
fair  from  the  west-northwest,  veered 
around  into  the  northeast  and  began  to 
blow  a  gale,  with  a  blinding  snow  so 
that  you  could  not  see  across  the  deck. 

I  was  below  when  the  snow  squall 
set  in  and  the  brig  on  a  course  for  Sandy 
Hook.  But  it  was  out  of  the  question 
to  try  to  beat  up  into  New  York  Harbor 
in  such  a  smother,  and  I  asked  the  mate 
what  bearings  he  had  taken  on  the  land 
before  the  snow  started  so  that  I  could 
locate  the  ship's  exact  position  and  know 
whether  it  would  be  best  to  stand  in  a 
little  closer  or  to  heave-to  where  she  was. 

He  said  that  the  squall  had  come  so 
quickly  that  he  had  not  thought  to  get 
any  bearings,  but  that  it  would  prob- 
ably blow  over  before  long  and  that  we 
were  a  good  piece  off  shore,  so  that  it 
would  be  safe  enough  to  stand  on  in  for 
a  while  and  gain  the  shelter  of  a  lee. 
However,  I  figured  that  if  the  wind  was 
coming  off  east  the  most  important  thing 
was  to  get  to  windward  of  our  harbor, 
which  being  accomplished,  it  would  not 
take  long  to  run  down  to  the  channel 


once  it  came  clear.  Accordingly,  I  put 
her  about  onto  the  port  tack  and  let  her 
jog  along  east  under  shortened  canvas, 
thinking  to  carry  well  clear  of  the  Long 
Island  shore  and  at  the  same  time  keep 
a  weather  gauge  on  New  York. 

The  squall,  however,  showed  no  sign 
of  moderating,  but  as  evening  came  on 
and  darkness  approached  the  wind  only 
increased  in  force  and  it  became  bit- 
terly cold,  so  that  the  snow  cut  like  par- 
ticles of  ice;  and  the  men  suffered  so 
badly  and  the  vessel's  decks  were  so  con- 
tinually awash  that  they  could  not  handle 
the  sounding  lead. 

Hoie-to  0~  jrk 

Once,  in  the  darkness,  we  almost  col- 
lided with  a  large  bark  which  was  hove- 
to  like  ourselves  but  on  the  other  tack, 
and  another  time  the  stern  of  a  small 
schooner  suddenly  loomed  up  right  under 
our  jib  boom  end,  but  she  put  her  helm 
up  and  got  clear  of  us  just  in  time. 

By  four  a.  m.  the  wind  was  fair  east 
and  to  avoid  working  too  far  off  the 
coast  I  ordered  the  brig  put  about  so  as 
to  lie  on  the  other  tack  for  a  while. 
She  was  now  headed  just  about  north 
and  was  going  ahead  slowly  under  only 
fore-staysail  and  reefed  spanker.  I 
judged  myself  at  least  ten  miles  off  the 
Long  Island  coast  and  was  only  waiting 
for  daylight  and  a  glimpse  of  the  shore 
before  I  should  swing  her  off  and  drive 
for  New  York;  but  I  had  figured  with- 
out the  strong  flood  tide  which  must 
have  been  setting  us  up  to  windward 
most  of  the  night. 

Suddenly  came  the  lookout's  cry  of 
"Breakers  on  the  starboard  bow,  sir." 

It  was  too  late  to  tack  ship,  so  I  made 
an  attempt  to  wear,  but  hardly  had  the 
helm  been  put  hard  up  and  the  vessel 
gathered  good  headway  when  there  came 
the  cry,  "Breakers  to  larboard,  su 
Then,  "breaking  water  dead  ahead!" 

There  in  a  semicircle  before  and  about 
us  was  a  turmoil  of  surf  which  thun- 
dered so  that  one  could  hardly  have 
heard  a  pistol,  shot  off  in  his  hand.  The 
roar  of  the  gale  and  the  blackness  of  tht 
night  had  prevented  our  sensing  the  dan 
ger  in  time.  Presently  a  great  combing 
sea  picked  the  brig  up  and  hurled  her 
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bodily  toward  the  shore,  while  the  masts 
and  spars  crashed  down  about  our  heads 
and  we  were  all  thrown  to  the  deck. 
The  brig's  forefoot  struck  the  sand  first 
and  turning  on  this  as  a  pivot,  the  seas 
slewed  her  stern  around  (dashing  clear 
over  it),  so  that  she  lay  partly  on  her 
side  parallel  to  the  beach,  from  which, 
however,  we  were  separated  by  about  a 
hundred  yards  of  surf. 

It  was  a  terrible  situation.  How  long 
would  she  hold  together?  It  seemed  as 
though  every  plank  and  timber  would 
be  wrenched  from  its  neighbor  by  each 
successive  sea  which  struck  us. 

We  got  the  long  boat  out  and  made  a 
hawser  fast  to  her  to  try  for  the  shore, 
the  plan  being  to  let  the  men  lie  in  the 
bottom  of  her  and  be  carried  ashore  by 
the  surf;  then  the  boat  could  be  hauled 
back  by  the  hawser  for  another  load. 

We  had  one  passenger  who  was  weak 
in  the  back.  He  was  dreadfully  fright- 
ened and  wanted  to  be  helped  into  the 
boat  at  once.  I  tried  to  persuade  him 
that  it  was  better  to  wait  and  let  some 
of  the  hands  try  it  first,  but  how  hard 
it  is  to  convince  people  to  be  calm  at 
such  a  time!  I  told  him  I  was  not  go- 
ing to  go  at  present,  but  he  wished  to 
go,  so  we  put  him  in  and  a  sailor  to  take 
care  of  him,  as  he  was  not  able  to  help 
himself.  Pretty  soon  a  large  sea  came 
rolling  in,  parted  the  hawser  and  landed 
the  boat  high  and  dry  on  the  Keach, 
where  he  quickly  got  all  over  his  fright. 


Fortunately,  the  tide  was  falling  now 
and  as  it  receded  the  brig  got  less  pun- 
ishment from  the  seas,  otherwise  she 
would  quickly  have  broken  up.  When 
it  got  to  be  properly  daylight  I  could 
see  two  men  on  shore.  It  was  one  of 
those  small  sand  knolls  which  front 
Babylon,  Long  Island,  across  a  bay  about 
four  miles  wide.  Presently  there  came 
more  men,  to  the  number  of  abou 
twenty-five,  and  at  dead  low  tide  it  wai, 
possible  to  get  from  the  brig  to  the  land 
on  the  sand  which  the  action  of  the 
waves  had  heaped  up  like  a  causeway 
between  her  and  the  shore. 

We  got  all  our  people  ashore  and  am- 
ple provisions,  also  the  cabin-house, 
which  we  set  up  on  the  knoll,  and 
brought  the  galley  stove  ashore  and  se. 
up  in  it,  so  that  we  were  quite  comfort- 
able. Not  two  hundred  yards  down  the 
beach  was  the  wreck  of  a  small  schooner 
which  had  been  lost  with  all  hands,  in- 
cluding the  captain  and  his  wife.  It 
was  the  same  one,  I  think,  which  we  had 

nearly  run  down  during  the  night. 
****** 

Captain  Webber  was  exonerated  from 
any  blame  in  the  loss  of  the  Brilliant 
and  was  highly  complimented  for  his 
coolness  and  resourcefulness  in  saving 
his  people  and  the  ship's  cargo,  practi- 
cally all  of  which  he  got  ashore  by  a  very 
ingenious  method.  Within  a  month  he 
was  at  sea  again  in  command  of  the  brig 
Osprey,  bound  for  Le  Havre. 


The  next  Story  from  Captain  Webber's  life  to  appear  in  OuTlNG  will  be  the  voyage 
of  the  ship  Washington  to  China  in  1833. 
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IV 
THE  LAND  OF  DO  WITHOUT 


TfOMESPUN  jeans  and 
linsey  used  to  be  the  uni- 
versal garb  of  the  moun- 
tain people.  Nowadays  you 
will  seldom  find  them,  ex- 
-Hcept  in  far-back  places. 
Shoddy  "store  clothes"  are  cheaper  and 
easier  to  get.  And  this  is  a  sorry  change, 
for  the  old-time  material  was  sound  and 
enduring,  the  direct  product  of  hard  per- 
sonal toil,  and  so  it  was  prized  and 
taken  care  of;  whereas  such  stuff  as  a 
backwoodsman  can  buy  in  his  crossroads 
store  is  flimsy,  soon  loses  shape  and 
breaks  down  his  own  pride  of  personal 
appearance.  Our  average  hillsman  now 
goes  about  in  a  dirty  blue  shirt,  waspy 
and  ragged  trousers  toggled  up  with  a 
nail  or  two,  thick  socks  sagging  untidily 
over  rusty  brogans,  and  a  huge,  black, 
floppy  hat  that  desecrates  the  landscape. 
Presently  his  hatband  disappears,  to  be 
replaced  with  a  groundhog  thong,  woven 
in  and  out  of  knife  slits,  like  a  shoe- 
string. 

When  he  comes  home  he  "hangs  his 
hat  on  the  floor"  until  his  wife  picks  it 
up.  He  never  brushes  it.  In  time  that 
battered  old  headpiece  becomes  as  pliant 
to  its  owner's  whim,  as  expressive  of  his 
mood,  as  a  clown's  cap  in  the  circus. 
Commonly  it  is  a  symbol  of  shiftless- 
ness  and  unconcern.  A  touch,  and  it 
becomes  a  banner  of  defiance  to  law  and 
order.  To  meet  on  some  lonesome  road 
at  night  a  horseman  enveloped  to  the 
heels  in  a  black  slicker  and  topped  with 
one  of  those  prodigious  funnels  that  con- 
ceals his  features  like  a  cowl,  is  to  face 
the  Ku  Klux  or  the  Spanish  Inquisition. 

When  your  mountaineer  is  properly 
filled  up  on  corn  liquor  and  feels  like 


challenging  the  world,  the  flesh  and  the 
devil  he  pins  up  the  front  of  his  hat 
with  a  thorn,  sticks  a  sprig  of  balsam  or 
cedar  in  the  thong  for  an  aigrette  and 
then  gallops  forth  with  bottle  and  pis- 
tol to  tilt  against  whatsoever  may  dare 
oppose  him.  And  on  the  gray  dawn  of 
the  morning  after  you  may  find  that  hat 
lying  wilted  in  a  corner,  as  crumpled, 
spiritless  and  forlorn  as — its  owner, 
upon  whom  we  charitably  drop  the  cur- 
tain. 

I  doubt,  though,  if  anywhere  in  this 
wide  world  mere  personal  appearance  is 
more  deceitful  than  among  our  moun- 
taineers. The  slovenly  lout  whom  you 
shrink  from  approaching  against  the 
wind  is  one  of  the  most  independent  and 
self-satisfied  fellows  on  earth,  as  quick 
to  resent  alms  as  to  return  a  blow.  And 
it  is  wonderful  what  soap  and  clean 
clothes  will  do!  About  the  worst  speci- 
men of  tatterdemalion  that  I  ever  saw 
outside  of  trampdom  used  to  come  into 
town  every  week,  always  with  a  loaded 
Winchester  on  his  shoulder.  He  may 
have  washed  his  face  now  and  then,  but 
there  was  no  sign  that  ever  he  combed 
his  mane.  I  took  him  for  one  of  those 
defectives  alluded  to  in  a  previous  chap- 
ter; but  no,  I  was  told  he  was  "nobody's 
fool."  The  rifle,  it  was  explained,  never 
left  his  hand  when  he  was  abroad:  they 
said  that  a  feud  was  brewing  "over  on 
'Larky,"  and  that  this  man  was  "in  the 
bilin'."  Well,  it  boiled  over,  and  the 
person  in  question  killed  two  men  in 
front  of  his  own  door. 

When  the  prisoner  was  brought  into 
court  I  could  not  recognize  him.  A 
bath,  the  barber  and  a  new  store  suit 
had  transformed  him  into  a  right  good- 
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looking  fellow — anything  but  a  tramp, 
anything  but  a  desperado.  He  bore  him- 
self throughout  that  ordeal  like  the 
downright  man  he  was,  made  out  a  clear 
case  of  self-defense,  was  set  at  liberty 
and  promptly  reverted  to  a  condition  in 
which  he  is  recognizable  once  more. 

The  women  of  the  back  country  usu- 
ally go  bareheaded  around  home  and 
often  barefooted,  too,  as  did  the  daugh- 
ters of  Highland  chiefs  a  century  or  two 
ago,  and  for  the  same  reason:  simply 
that  they  feel  better  so.  When  'Visit- 
in'  "  or  expecting  visitors  their  extremi- 
ties are  clad.  They  make  their  own 
dresses  and  the  style  seems  never  to 
change.  When  traveling  horseback  they 
use  a  man's  saddle  and  ride  astride  in 
their  ordinary  skirts  with  an  ingenuity 
of  "tucking  up"  that  is  beyond  my  un- 
derstanding (as  no  doubt  it  should  be). 
Often  one  sees  a  man  and  a  woman  rid- 
ing a-pillion,  in  which  case  the  lady 
perches  sidewise,  of  course. 

If  I  were  disposed  to  startle  the  read- 
er, after  the  manner  of  impressionistic 
writers  who  strive  after  effect  at  any 
cost,  I  could  fill  a  book  with  oddities  ob- 
served in  the  mountains,  and  that  with- 
out exaggeration  by  commission  or  omis- 
sion. Let  one  or  two  anecdotes  suffice; 
and  then  we  will  get  back  to  our  aver- 
ages again.  I  took  down  the  following 
incident  varbatim  (save  for  proper 
names)  from  lips  that  I  know  to  be 
truthful.  It  is  introduced  here  as  a 
specimen  of  vivid  offhand  description  in 
few  words: 

"There  was  a  fam'ly  on  Pick-Yer- 
Flint  that  was  named  Higgins,  and  an- 
other named  the  McBees.  They  mar- 
ried through  and  through  till  the  whole 
gineration  nigh  run  out;  though  what 
helped  was  that  they'd  git  mad  some- 
times and  kill  one  another  like  fools. 
They  had  great  big  heads  and  mottly 
faces — ears  as  big  as  sheepskins.  Well, 
when  they  dressed  up  to  come  to  church 
the  men — grown  men — 'd  have  shirts 
made  of  this  common  domestic,  with 
the  letters  AAA  on  their  backs;  and 
them  barefooted,  and  some  without  hats, 
but  with  three  yards  of  red  ribbon 
around  their  necks.  The  sleeves  of  their 
shirts  looked  like  a  whole  web  of  cloth 
jest     sewed     up     together;     and     them 


sleeves'd  git  full  o'  wind,  and  that  red 
ribbon  a-fiyin' — O  my  la! 

"There  was  lots  o'  leetle  boys  of  'em 
that  kem  only  in  their  shirt-tails.  There 
was  cracks  between  the  logs  that  a  dog 
could  jump  through,  and  them  leetle  fel- 
lers'd  git  'em  a  crack  and  grin  in  at  us 
all  through  the  sarmon.  'T  ain't  no 
manner  o'  use  to  ax  me  what  the  tex* 
was  that  day!" 

I  may  explain  that  it  is  still  common 
in  many  districts  of  the  mountain  coun- 
try for  small  boys  to  go  about  through 
the  summer  in  a  single  abbreviated  gar- 
ment and  that  they  are  called  "shirt-tail 
boys." 

Some  of  the  expedients  that  mountain 
girls  invent  to  make  themselves  attract- 
ive are  bizarre  in  the  extreme.  Without 
invading  the  sanctities  of  toilet,  I  will 
cite  one  instance  that  is  interesting  from 
a  scientific  viewpoint.  They  told  me 
that  a  certain  blue-eyed  girl  thought  that 
black  eyes  were  "purtier"  and  that  she 
actually  changed  her  eyes  to  jet  black 
whenever  she  went  to  "meetin'  "  or 
other  public  gathering.  While  I  could 
see  how  the  trick  might  be  worked,  it 
seemed  utterly  absurd  that  an  unschooled 
maid  of  the  wilderness  could  possibly 
acquire  either  knowledge  or  the  means 
to  accomplish  such  change.  Well,  one 
day  I  was  called  to  treat  a  sick  baby. 
While  waiting  for  the  medicine  to  react 
I  chanced  to  mention  this  tale  as  it  had 
been  told  me.  The  father,  who  had 
blue  eyes,  solemnly  assured  me  that  there 
was  "no  lie  about  it,"  and  said  he 
would   convince   me   in   a   few  minutes. 

He  stepped  to  the  garden  and  plucked 
a  leaf  of  jimson  weed.  His  wife  crushed 
the  leaf  and  instilled  a  drop  of  its  juice 
into  one  of  his  eyes.  I  took  out  my 
watch.  One  side  of  the  eyeball  red- 
dened slightly.  The  man  said  "hit 
smarts  a  leetle — not  much."  Within 
fifteen  minutes  the  pupil  had  expanded 
like  a  cat's  eye  in  the  dark,  leaving  a 
rim  of  blue  iris  so  thin  as  to  be  quite 
unnoticeable  without  close  inspection. 
The  eye  consequently  was  jet  black  and 
its  expression  utterly  changed.  My 
host  said  it  did  not  affect  his  vision  ma- 
terially, save  that  ''things  glimmer  a 
bit."  I  met  him  again  the  next  day 
and  he  still  was  an  odd-looking  creature 
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indeed,  with  one  eye  a  light  blue  and 
the  other  an  absolute  black.  The  thing 
puzzled  me  until  I  recalled  that  the 
Latin  name  of  jimson  weed  is  Datura 
stramonium;  then,  in  a  flash,  it  came  to 
me  that  stramonium  is  a  powerful  my- 
driatic. 

If  our  man  killer,  hitherto  mentioned, 
had  had  blue  or  gray  eyes  and  had  not 


chosen  to  stand  trial,  then,  with  a  cake 
of  soap  and  a  new  suit  and  a  jimson 
leaf  he  might  have  made  himself  over 
so  that  his  own  mother  would  not  have 
known  him.  These  simple  facts  are  of- 
fered gratis  to  writers  of  detective  tales, 
whose  stock  of  disguises  nowadays  is  so 
threadbare  and  (pardon  me)  so  absurd. 
The  mountain  home  of  to-day  is  the 
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"there  is  but  one  window 

log  cabin  of  the  American  pioneer — not 
such  a  lodge  as  well-to-do  people  affect 
in  Adirondack  "camps"  (which  cost 
more  than  framed  structures  of  similar 
size),  but  a  pen  that  can  be  erected  by 
four  "corner  men"  in  one  day  and  is 
finished  by  the  owner  at  his  leisure.  The 
commonest  type  is  a  single  large  room, 
with  maybe  a  narrow  porch  in  front  and 
a  plank  door,  a  big  stone  chimney  at 
one  end,  a  single  sash  for  a  window  at 
the  other  and  a  seven  or  eight-foot  lean- 
to  at  the  rear  for  kitchen. 

Some  of  the  early  settlers,  who  had 
first  choice  of  land,  took  pains  in  build- 
ing their  houses,  squaring  the  logs  like 
bridge  timbers,  joining  them  closely, 
smoothing  their  puncheons  with  an  adze 
almost  as  truly  as  if  they  were  planed, 
and  using  mortar  instead  of  clay  in  lay- 
ing chimney  and  hearth.  But  such 
houses  nowadays  are  rare.  If  a  man  can 
afford  so  much  effort  as  all  that  he  will 
build  a  framed  dwelling.  If  not,  he 
will  content  himself  with  such  a  cabin 
as  I  have  described.     If  he  prospers  he 


may  add  a  duplicate  of  it  alongside  and 
cover  the  whole  with  one  roof,  leaving 
a  ten  or  twelve-foot  entry  between. 

In  Carolina  they  seldom  build  a  house 
of  round  logs,  but  rather  hew  the  inner 
and  outer  faces  flat,  out  of  a  curious  no- 
tion that  this  adds  an  appearance  of  fin- 
ish to  the  structure.  If  only  they  would 
turn  the  logs  over,  so  that  the  flat  faces 
joined,  leaving  at  least  the  outside  in 
the  natural  round,  the  house  would  need 
hardly  any  chinking  and  the  effect  would 
be  far  more  pleasing  to  good  taste.  As 
it  is  they  merely  notch  the  logs  at  the 
corners,  leaving  wide  spaces  between 
which  are  supposed  to  be  filled  up  with 
splits,  rocks,  mud — anything  to  keep  out 
the  weather.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  few 
houses  ever  are  thoroughly  chinked  and 
he  who  would  take  pains  to  make  a 
workmanlike  job  of  chinking  would  be 
ridiculed  as  "fussin'  around  like  an  old 
granny-woman."  Nobody  but  a  tender- 
foot feels  drafts,  you  know. 

It  is  hard  to  keep  such  a  dwelling 
clean,  even  if  the  family  be  small.  The 
whole  structure  being  built  of  green  tim- 
ber throughout,  soon  shrinks,  checks, 
warps  and  sags,  so  that  there  cannot  be 
a  square  joint,  a  neat  fit,  a  perpen- 
dicular face  or  a  level  place  anywhere 
about  it.  The  rcof  droops  in  a  season 
or  two,  the  shingles  curl  and  leaky 
places  open.  Flooring  shrinks  apart, 
leaving  wide  and  irregular  cracks 
through  which  the  winter  winds  are 
sucked  upward  as  through  so  many  flues 
(no  mountain  home  ever  has  a  cellar 
under  it).  Everywhere  there  are  cran- 
nies and  rough  surfaces  to  hold  dust 
and  soot,  there  being  probably  not  a  sin- 
gle planed  board  in  the  whole  house. 

But,  for  all  this,  there  is  something 
very  attractive  and  picturesque  about  the 
little  old  log  cabin.  In  its  setting  of 
ancient  forests  and  mighty  hills  it  fits, 
it  harmonizes,  where  the  prim  and  pre- 
cise product  of  modern  carpentry  would 
shock  an  artistic  eye.  The  very  rough- 
ness of  the  honest  logs  and  the  home- 
made furniture  gives  texture  to  the  pic- 
ture. Having  no  mathematically  straight 
lines  nor  uniform  curves,  the  cabin's 
outlines  conform  to  its  surroundings. 
Without  artificial  stain,  or  varnish,  or 
veneer,    it   is   what    it   seems,    a   genuine 
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thing,  a  jewel  in  the  rough.  And  it  is 
a  home.  When  wind  whistles  through 
the  cracks  and  snow  sifts  into  the  cor- 
ners of  the  room  one  draws  his  stumpy 
little  split-bottomed  chair  close  to  the 
wide  hearth  and  really  knows  the  com- 
fort of  fire  leaping  and  sap  singing  from 
big  birch  logs. 

Every  room  except  the  kjtchen  (if 
there  be  a  kitchen)  has  a  couple  of  beds 
in  it:  enough  all  told  for  the  family  and, 
generally,  one  spare  bed.  If  much  com- 
pany comes,  some  pallets  are  made  on 
the  floor  for  the  women  and  children  of 
the  household.  In  a  single-room  cabin 
there  usually  is  a  cockloft,  reached  by  a 
ladder,  for  storage  and  maybe  a  bunk  or 
two.  Closets  and  pantries  there  are 
none,  for  they  would  only  furnish  good 
harborage  for  woods-rats  and  other  ver- 
min. 

Everything  must  be  in  sight  and  ac- 
cessible to  the  housewife's  little  sedge 
broom.  Linen  and  small  articles  of  ap- 
parel are  stored  in  a  chest  or  a  cheap 
little  tin  trunk  or  two.  Most  of  the 
family  wardrobe  hangs  from  pegs  in  the 
walls  or  nails  in  the  loft  beams,  along 
with  strings  of  dried  apples,  peppers, 
bunches  of  herbs,  twists  of  tobacco, 
gourds  full  of  seeds,  the  hunter's  pouch 
and  other  odd  bric-a-brac  interesting  to 
"furrin"  eyes.  The  narrow  mantel- 
shelf holds  pipes  and  snufT  and  various 
other  articles  of  frequent  use,  among 
them  a  twig  or  two  of  sweet  birch  that 
has  been  chewed  to  shreds  at  one  end 
and  is  queerly  discolored  with  some- 
thing brown  (this  is  what  the  mountain 
woman  calls  her  "tooth  brush" — a  snuff 
stick,  understand). 

For  wall  decorations  there  may  be 
a  few  gaudy  advertisements  lithographed 
in  colors,  perhaps  some  halftones  from 
magazines  that  travelers  have  left  (a 
magazine  is  always  called  a  "book"  in 
this  region,  as,  I  think,  throughout  the 
South).  Of  late  years  the  agents  for 
photo-enlarging  companies  have  invaded 
the  mountains  and  have  reaped  a  har- 
vest; for  if  there  be  one  curse  of  civili- 
zation that  our  hillsman  craves,  it  is  a 
huge  tinted  "family  group"  in  an  abom- 
inable rococo  frame. 

There  is  an  almanac  in  the  cabin,  but 
no  clock.     "What  does  man  need  of  a 
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clock  when  he  has  a  good-crowin' 
rooster?"  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  in 
this  roughest  of  backwoods  countries  I 
have  never  seen  candles,  unless  they 
wrere  brought  in  by  outsiders  like  my- 
self. Beef,  you  must  remember,  is  ex- 
ported,  not  eaten,  by  our  farmers,  and 
hence  there  is  no  tallow  to  make  candles 
with.  Instead  of  these,  every  home  is 
provided  with  a  kerosene  lamp  of  nar- 
row wick,  and  seldom  do  you  find  a 
chimney  for  it.  This  is  partly  because 
lamp  chimneys  are  hard  to  carry  safely 
over  the  mountain  roads  and  partly  be- 
cause "man  can  do  without  sich  like, 
anyhow."  But  kerosene,  also,  is  hard 
to  transport,  and  so  one  sometimes  will 
find  pine  knots  used  for  illumination ; 
but  oftener  the  woman  will  pour  hog's 
grease  into  a  tin  or  saucer,  twist  up  a 
bit  of  rag  for  the  wick  and  so  make  a 
"slut"  that,  believe  me,  deserves  the 
name.  In  fact,  the  supply  of  pine  knots 
within  convenient  distance  of  home  is 
soon    exhausted,    and    anyway,    as    the 
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mountaineer  disdains  to  be  forehanded, 
he  would  burn  up  the  knots  for  kindling 
rather  than  save  any  for  illumination. 

Very  few  cabins  have  carpet  on  the 
floor.  It  would  hold  too  much  mud 
from  the  feet  of  the  men,  who  would 
not  use  a  scraper  if  there  w7as  one.  Beds 
generally  are  bought,  nowadays,  at  the 
stores,  but  some  are  home-made,  with 
bed-cords  of  hickory  splints.  Tables  and 
chairs  mostly  are  made  on  the  spot  or 
obtained  by  barter  from  some  handy 
neighbor.  In  many  homes  you  will  still 
find  the  ancient  spinning-wheel,  with  a 
hand-loom  on  the  porch  and  in  the  loft 
there  will  be  a  set  of  quilting  frames 
for  making  "kivers." 

Out  in  the  yard  you  see  an  ash  hop- 
per for  running  the  lye  to  make  soap, 
maybe  a  few  bee  gums  sawed  from  hol- 
low logs,  and  a  crude  but  effective  cider 
press.  At  the  spring  there  is  a  box 
for  cold  storage  in  summer.  Near  by 
stands  the  great  iron  kettle  for  boiling 
clothes,  making  soap,  scalding  pigs  and 
a  variety  of  other  uses.  Alongside  of 
it  is  the  "battlin'  block"  on  which  the 
family  wash  is  hammered  with  a  beetle 
("battlin'  stick")  if  the  woman  has  no 
washboard,  which  very  often  is  the  case. 

Naturally  there  can  be  no  privacy, 
and  hence  no  delicacy,  in  such  a  home. 
I  will  never  forget  my  embarrassment 
about  getting  to  bed  the  first  night  I 
ever  spent  in  a  one-room  cabin,  where 
there  was  a  good-sized  family.  I  did 
not  know  what  was  expected  of  me. 
When  everybody  looked  sleepy  I  went 
outdoors  and  strolled  around  in  the 
moonlight  until  the  women  had  time  to 
retire.  On  returning  to  the  house  I 
found  them  still  bolt  upright  around  the 
hearth.  Then  the  hostess  pointed  to  the 
bed  I  was  to  occupy  and  said  it  was 
ready  whenever  I  was.  Well,  I  "shucked 
off  my  clothes,"  tumbled  in,  turned  my 
face  to  the  wall,  and  immediately  every- 
body else  did  the  same.  That  is  the  way 
to  do:  just  go  to  bed!  I  lay  there  awake 
for  a  long  time.  Finally  I  had  to  roll 
over.  A  ruddy  glow  from  the  embers 
showed  the  family  in  all  postures  of 
deep,  healthy  slumber.  It  also  showed 
something  glittering  on  the  nipple  of  the 
long,  muzzle-loading  rifle  that  hung 
over  the  father's  bed.     It  was  a  bright, 


new  percussion  cap,  where  a  greased  rag 
had  been  when  I  went  out  for  my  moon- 
light stroll.  There  was  no  need  of  a 
curtain  in  that  house.  They  could  do 
without. 

I  have  been  describing  an  average 
mountain  home.  In  valleys  and  coves 
there  are  better  ones,  but  up  the  small 
branches  everywhere  you  will  find  many 
that  are  worse.  Thousands  of  back- 
woods families,  large  ones  at  that,  exist 
in  "blind"  cabins  that  remind  one  some- 
what of  Irish  hovels,  Norwegian  saeters, 
the  "black  houses"  of  the  Hebrides,  the 
windowless  rock  piles  inhabited  by  Cor- 
sican  shepherds  and  by  Basques  of  the 
Pyrennees.  Such  a  cabin  has  but  one 
room  for  all  purposes.  In  rainy  or 
gusty  weather,  when  the  two  doors  must 
be  closed,  no  light  enters  the  room  save 
through  cracks  in  the  wall  and  down 
the  chimney.  In  our  damp  climate  such 
an  interior  is  always  fusty,  or  even  wet. 
In  many  cases  the  chimney  is  no  more 
than  a  semicircular  pile  of  rough  rocks 
and  rises  no  higher  than  a  man's  shoul- 
der, hence  the  common  saying,  "You 
can  set  by  the  fire  and  spit  out  through 
the  chimbly."  When  the  wind  blows 
"contrary"  one's  lungs  choke  and  his  eyes 
stream  from  the  smoke. 

In  some  of  these  places  you  will  find 
a  "pet  pig"  harbored  in  the  house.  I 
know  of  one  case  where  the  pig  was 
kept  in  a  box  directly  under  the  table, 
so  that  scraps  could  be  chucked  to  him 
without  rising  from  dinner.  In  this 
same  house  pigs  were  butchered,  and  the 
offal  lay  on  the  floor  all  night,  notwith- 
standing that  two  preachers  were  there 
as  invited  guests,  and  had  to  sleep  either 
next  to  the  entrails  or  out  doors. 

Hastening  from  this  extreme,  we  shall 
still  find  dire  poverty  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception  among  the  multitude 
of  "branch-water  people."  One  house 
will  have  only  an  earthen  floor;  another 
wTill  be  so  small  that  "you  cain't  cuss  a 
cat  in  it  'rhout  gittin'  ha'r  in  yer  teeth." 
Utensils  are  limited  to  a  frying-pan,  an 
iron  pot,  a  bucket  and  some  gourds. 
There  is  not  enough  tableware  to  go 
around,  and  children  eat  out  of  their 
parents'  plates,  or  all  "soup-in  together" 
around  one  bowl  of  stew  or  porridge. 
Even  to  families  that  are  fairly  well-to- 
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do  there  will  come  periods  of  famine, 
such  as  Lincoln,  speaking  of  his  boy- 
hood, called  "pretty  pinching  times." 
Hickory  ashes  then  are  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  soda  in  biscuit. 

When  salt  gives  out,  a  woman  told 
me,  "many's  the  time  I've  put  water  in 
the  salt-gourd  to  salt  my  beans."    Once, 
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when  I  wTas  boarding  with  a  good  fam- 
ily, our  stores  ran  out  of  everything  and 
none  of  our  neighbors  had  the  least  to 
spare.  We  had  no  meat  of  any  kind 
for  two  weeks  (the  game  had  migrated) r 
and  no  lard  or  other  grease  for  nearly  a 
week.  Then  the  meal  and  salt  played 
out.     One  day  we  were  reduced  to  po- 
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tatoes,  which  were  parboiled  in  fresh 
water  and  then  burnt  a  little  on  the  sur- 
face in  a  frying-pan,  as  substitute  for 
salt.  Another  day  we  had  not  a  bite 
but  string  beans  boiled  in  unsalted  water. 
Hospitality  in  the  mountains  knows 
no  bounds,  even  with  famine  in  plain 
sight.     A  family  that  was  cleaned  out 


of  meal  by  entertaining  a  party  of  hunt- 
ers lived  some  time  thereafter  on  shorts. 
Another  household  similarly  took  pota- 
toes "straight"  three  times  a  day. 

Yet,  however  destitute  the  mountain 
people  may  be,  they  are  never  abject. 
The  mordant  misery  of  hunger  is  borne 
with  a  sardonic  grin.    After  a  course  of 
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such  diet  as  described  above  a  woman 
laughingly  said  to  me:  "Kep,  I'm  git- 
tin'  the  dropsy — the  meat's  all  droppin' 
off  my  bones."  During  the  campaign  of 
1904  a  brother  Democrat  confided  to 
me  that  "the  people  'round  hyur  is  so 
poor  that  if  free  silver  was  shipped  in 
by  the  carload,  we  uns  couldn't  pay  the 
freight."  So  when  a  settlement  is 
dubbed  Poverty,  it  is  with  no  sugges- 
tion of  whining  lament,  but  with  the 
stoical  good  humor  that  shows  in  Hard- 
scrabble,  Needmore,  Poor  Fork,  Long 
Hungry,  No  Pone  Valley  and  No  Fat 
Mountain — all  of  them  real  names. 

Occasionally,  as  at  "hog-killin'  time," 
the  poorest  live  in  abundance,  while  the 
fresh  meat  lasts ;  occasionally,  as  at 
Christmas,  they  will  go  on  sprees.  But, 
taking  them  the  year  through,  the  high- 
landers  are  a  notably  abstemious  race. 
When  a  family  is  reduced  to  dry  corn 
bread  and  black  coffee  unsweetened — so 
much  and  no  more — it  will  joke  about 
the  lack  of  meat  and  vegetable.  And 
when  there  is  meat  two  mountaineers 
engaged  in  hard  outdoor  work  will  con- 
sume less  of  it  than  a  Northern  office 
man  would  eat.  Indeed,  the  heartiness 
with  which  "furriners"  stuff  themselves 
is  a  wonder  and  a  merriment  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  hills.  When  a  friend  came 
to  visit  me  where  I  was  boarding  the 
woman  higgled  an  aside  to  her  hus- 
band:    "Bob,  git  the  almanick  and  see 


when  that  feller  '11  full!" 
(as  though  she  were  bidding 
him  look  to  see  how  many 
days  it  would  be  till  the 
moon   would   be   full). 

In  truth,  it  is  not  so  bitter 
a  hardship  to  be  poor  where 
everyone  else  is  in  the  same 
fix.  One  does  not  lose  caste 
nor  self-respect.  He  is  not 
tempted  by  a  display  of  good 
things  all  around  him,  nor  is 
he  embittered  by  the  haugh- 
tiness and  extravagance  of 
the  rich.  And,  socially,  the 
mountaineer  is  a  democrat 
by  nature;  he  feels  equal  to 
any  man,  as  all  men  are 
equal  before  him.  Even 
though  hunger  be  eating  like 
a  slow  acid  into  his  vitals, 
he  still  will  preserve  a  high  spirit, 
a  proud  independence,  that  accepts  no 
favor  unless  it  be  offered  in  a  neighborly 
way,  as  man  to  man.  I  have  never  seen 
a  mountain  beggar ;  never  heard  of  one. 
Charity,  or  anything  that  smells  to  them 
of  charity,  is  declined  with  patrician  dig- 
nity or  open  scorn. 

In  the  last  house  up  Hazel  Creek 
dwelt  "old  man"  Stiles.  To  my  knowl- 
edge he  was  on  the  verge  of  destitution 
— and  he  an  aged  man  with  a  large  fam- 
ily on  his  hands.  His  eldest  son,  a  vet- 
eran from  the  Philippines,  had  been  in- 
valided home  and  died  there.  Jack  Co- 
burn,  in  the  kindness  of  his  heart,  sent 
away  and  got  a  blank  form  of  applica- 
tion to  the  Government  for  funeral  ex- 
penses, to  which  the  family  was  entitled 
according  to  law.  He  filled  it  out,  all 
but  the  signature,  and  rode  away  up  to 
Stiles's  to  have  the  old  man  sign  it. 
But  Stiles  peremptorily  refused  to  ac- 
cept from  the  nation  what  was  due  his 
dead  son.  "I  ain't  that  hard  pushed 
yit,"  was  h's  first  and  last  word  on  the 
subject. 

This  may  seem  to  be  the  very  per- 
versity of  ignorance;  but  it  was,  in  fact, 
renunciation  on  a  point  of  honor,  and 
native  pride  refused  to  see  the  matter 
in  any  other  light.  As  for  ignorance, 
let  us  remember  that  in  this  country  of 
saddle  bags  and  summer  sleds  there  has 
never  been  so  much  as  a  stage  coach  or 
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a  canal  boat  to  encourage  travel.  Here 
in  Appalachia  are  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  genuine  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
Revolution  who  never  have  been  in  a 
town  of  five  hundred  inhabitants  nor 
traveled  a  macadam  road,  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  mature  men  and  women  who 
never  have  read  a  newspaper — aye,  can- 
not read.  Although  all  are  farmers,  yet 
few  have  ever  used,  and  many  have 
never  seen,  a  well,  a  stove,  a  wash  boiler, 
a  rotary  churn,  a  sewing  machine,  a  seed 
drill,  a  reaper,  a  mower,  a  corn  sheller 
or  a  flour  mill.  Conceive,  then,  if 
you  can,  what  their  other  deprivations 
must  be. 

It  is  common  nere  for  a  traveler,  ask- 
ing for  a  match,  to  find  that  there  is 
none  in  the  house,  nor  even  the  pioneer's 
flint  and  steel.  Should  the  embers  on 
the  hearth  go  out,  someone  must  tramp 
to  a  neighbor's,  perhaps  a  mile  or  two 
away,  and  fetch  fire  on  a  torch.  So  ordi- 
nary is  this  that  it  has  led  to  a  saying 
that  is  addressed  to  any  caller  who  has 
no  time  for  a  leisurely  chat:  "Have  you 
come  to  borry  fire,  that  you're  in  sich  a 
tormentin'  hurry?"  The  shifts  and  ex- 
pedients to  which  women  are  put  from 
lack  of  utensils  and  vessels  arc  simply 
pathetic.  John  Fox  tells  of  a  young 
preacher  who  stopped  at  a  cabin  in  Geor- 
gia to  stay  all  night.  His  hostess,  as  a 
mark  of  unusual  distinction,  killed  a 
chicken  and  dressed  it  in  a  pan.  She 
rinsed  the  pan  and  made  up  her  dough 
in  it.  She  rinsed  it  again  and  went  out 
and  used  it  for  a  milk  pail.  She  came 
in,  rinsed  it  again,  and  went  to  the 
spring  and  brought  it  back  full  of  wa- 
ter. She  filled  up,  the  glasses  on  the 
table  and  gave  him  the  pan  with  the 
rest  of  the  water  in  which  to  wash  his 
hands.  The  woman  was  not  a  slattern ; 
it  was  the  only  utensil  she  had."  Such 
poverty  is  exceptional,  yet  it  is  an  all 
but  universal  rule  that  "anything  that 
cannot  be  cooked  in  a  pot  or  fried  in  a 
pan  must  go  begging  in  the  mountains." 
Once  I  helped  a  woman  to  make  kraut. 
We  chopped  up  a  hundred  pounds  of 
cabbage  with  no  cutter  but  a  tin  coffee 
can,  holding  this  in  the  two  hands  and 
chopping  downward  with  the  round 
edge.  Fifty  times  probably,  I  stopped  to 
hammer   the    edge   smooth    on    a   round 


stick.  Verily,  this  is  the  land  of  make- 
it-yourself  or  do-without. 

The  mountaineer,  born  and  bred  to 
Spartan  self-denial,  has  a  scorn  of  lux- 
ury, regarding  its  effeminacies  with  the 
same  contempt  as  do  the  nomadic  Arabs. 
And  any  assumption  of  superiority  he 
will  resent  with  blow  or  satire.  A  rag- 
ged hobbledehoy  stood  on  the  Vander- 
bilt  grounds  at  Biltmore,  mouth  open 
but  silent,  watching  a  gardener  at  work. 
The  latter,  annoyed  by  the  boy's  vacu- 
ous stare,  spoke  sharply:  "What  do 
you  want?"  Like  a  flash  the  lad  re- 
torted: "Oh,  dad  sent  me  down  hyur 
to  look  at  the  place — said  if  I  liked  it, 
he  mought  buy  it  for  me." 

Once,  as  an  experiment,  I  took  a  back- 
woodsman from  the  Smokies  to  Knox- 
ville  and  put  him  up  at  a  good  hotel. 
Was  he  self-conscious,  bashful?  Not  a 
bit  of  it.  When  the  waiter  brought 
him  a  juicy  tenderloin,  he  snapped:  "I 
don't  eat  my  meat  raw."  It  was  hard 
to  find  anything  on  the  long  menu  that 
he  would  eat.  On  the  street  he  held  his 
head  proudly  erect,  and  regarded  the 
crowd  with  an  expression  of  "Tetch  me 
gin  ye  dar'."  Although  the  surround- 
ings were  as  strange  to  him  as  a  city  of 
Mars  would  be  to  us,  he  showed  neither 
concern  nor  approval,  but  rather  a  fine 
disdain,    like    that    of    Diogenes   at    the 
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country  fair:  "Lord,  how  many  things 
there  be  in  this  world  of  which  Diogenes 
hath  no  need!" 

Naturally,  such  ancestry  has  bred  a 
race  of  keen  traders  and  careful  buyers, 
and  this  trait  persists  even  among  the 
well-to-do.  When  the  two  master  pas- 
sions of  close  trading  and  blood  revenge 
happen  to  spring  up  coincidently,  there 
are  queer  results.  One  day  last  sum- 
mer several  of  us  wrere  tilted  up  before 
the  hotel  where  I  live,  enjoying  our 
after-dinner  pipes.  Suddenly  a  horse- 
man came  galloping  in  from  Alarka, 
spreading  the  news  of  the  double  "kill- 
ing" that  was  mentioned  earlier  in  this 
chapter.      The   victims   had    kinsfolk    in 


town.  Soon  we  saw  two  of  these,  man 
and  wife,  puffing  toward  us  on  the  dead 
run.  As  the  man  dashed  into  a  stable 
to  get  a  horse,  he  shouted  to  his  wife: 
"Go  buy  me  some  thirty-eight  special 
S.  and  W.  cartridges!"  She  ran  a  few 
strides  and  then  halted  to  call  back: 
"How  many?"  "Six,"  ordered  the  man. 
She  was  panting  again  toward  the  hard- 
ware store  when  he  jerked  himself  up 
and  yelled  to  her:  "No,  git  a-plenty — 
git  a  dozen!"  And  so,  presently,  with 
twelve  cartridges,  he  sallied  forth  after 
a  man  who  was  known  to  be  heavily 
armed,  and  who  already  had  snuffed  out 
two  lives  as  quickly  as  you  would  snap 
your  fingers. 


THE   WILDERNESS    CALL 

By  L.   R.   SARETT 

Y\THEN  the  ducks  are  all  a-squawkin'  on  the  silver  lakes  at  night, 

And  the  air  is  sort  o'  brisk-like,  tanged  with  pine  and  frost  and  fight, 
And  the  forest  leaves  are  turnin'  into  red  and  gold  and  brown, 

And  the  pa'tridge  are  a-drummin'  and   a-scurryin'   on   the  groun' 

Do  you  ever  feel  like  hikin'  for  the  woods,  and  twilight  sun, 
To  breathe  down  deep,  to  pull  an  oar,  and  tinker  with  a  gun? 

When  the  night  owl  starts  a-hootin',  and  the  whip-poor-will's  awake, 
And  the  squirrels  have  quit  their  fussin',  and  the  loon  laughs  from  the  lake, 
And  the  frisky  buck  is  splashin'  in  the  lilied  shore  near  by, 

And  the  bull-frog  starts  a-chuggin',  and  the  fire's  a-roarin'  high 

Do  you  ever  feel  like  smokin',  kind  o'  quiet-like  and  still, 

A-dreamin'  dreams  and  thinkin'  things  that  make  you  throb  and  thrill? 


Now  you  talk  about  your  fightin'  Greed,  'bout  Business,  civic  strife 

The  sport  of  rulin'  nations  and  of  gettin'  fame  in  life. 

Do  you  know  the  joy  of  fightin'  Things  that  snoop  aroun'  and  growl? 

Of  swingin'  through  dark,  wintry  storms,  and  hearin'  things  that  howl- 

Of  squattin'  by  the  starlit  lake  as  your  moose  goes  crashin'  by 

Of  quarrelin'  with  wee  furry  folk,  of  singin'  to  the  sky? 


No?    Then  turn  with  me  to  the  wilderness,  to  the  hills  of  the  sighing  pine, 
Where  we'll  cruise  the  lonesome  timber,  know  each  star  and  flower  and  vine ; 
Where  we'll  learn  the  joy  of  livin'  by  the  sunlit  brook  and  pool, 
In  the  Kingdom  of  the  Forest,  where  sheer  brawn  and  courage  rule. 
Then  turn  with  me  to  the  Wilderness,  through  wood,  on  land,  on  sea, 
To  drink  life  deep,  where  man's  a  man,  red-blooded — lusty — FREE! 


THE  PAINTINGS  OF 
BRUNO  LILJEFORS 

By    HENRY    GODDARD    LEACH 

Secretary   of  the  American   Scandinavian    Foundation. 

The  American  sportsman  who  hunts  with  a  camera  beside  his  gun — 
or  even  with  a  camera  alone — is  in  these  days  becoming  a  familiar  figure. 
Sweden,  however,  has  gone  us  one  better.  That  nation  of  artists  and 
sportsmen  has  produced  a  hunter  who  captures  his  game  on  canvas, 
who  photographs  the  wild  creatures  he  sees  in  the  woods  and  goes  home 
to  his  studio  to  reproduce  them  in  glowing  colors — with  character  and 
interpretation  which  can  never  be  imitated  on  mere  film  or  plate. 

Continental  critics  place  Liljefors  at  the  head  of  the  animal  painters 
of  Europe.  Some  even  put  him  above  the  eighteenth  century  artists  of 
Japan.  The  Swedish  hunter-artist  was  born  in  1860  in  the  university 
town  of  Upsala.  But  he  never  attended  a  lecture ;  his  father  was  a 
gunpowder  merchant  and  the  powder  seems  to  have  entered  his  blood  and 
driven  him  from  early  childhood  into  the  woods.  To-day  he  lives,  with 
his  wife,  the  life  of  a  solitary  hunter  in  an  almost  inaccessible  wilderness 
on  the  rocky  Baltic  coast.  He  hunts  to  paint,  and  paints  to  hunt,  and 
not  even  his  wife  knows  which  is  his  ruling  passion. 

The  paintings  reproduced  in  the  following  pages  adequately  illustrate 
the  genius  of  Liljefors.  Look  at  the  Winter  Hare  in  his  white  pro- 
tective coloration,  scampering  across  the  open  snow,  with  confident  yet 
cautious  glance ;  one  can  almost  feel  the  warmth  of  his  fur.  How  canny 
are  his  Crows  perched  in  the  pine  boughs;  how  cruel  the  stare  of  the 
Falcon  offering  her  victim  to  her  gluttonous  young  in  a  shelving  cliff 
over  the  fjord.  The  Fox  and  Woodcock  and  Woodgrouse's  Wooing 
also  reveal  secrets  of  nature  hidden  to  any  except  the  hunter. 

Liljefors  does  not,  like  Landseer,  idealize  his  animals  and  give  them 
the  emotions  of  mankind.  He  paints  the  beast  as  a  brute  and  a  barba- 
rian, a  creature  none  the  less  interesting,  however,  for  his  own  instincts 
and  individuality. 

Several  paintings  by  Liljefors  are  being  exhibited  in  American  mu- 
nicipal galleries  this  year  by  the  American  Scandinavian  Society.  To 
see  his  work  at  its  best,  however,  one  must  visit  Sweden.  Liljefors  him- 
self said  the  first  and  last  word  about  his  life  when  he  once  declared : 
"I  paint  the  animal  as  a  portrait." 
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THE    GROUSE  S    WOOING 


CROWS     RESTING 


WHY  THE  AUXILIARY  CRUISER 
IS  HERE  TO  STAY 

By    J.    T.    ROWLAND 

Some    Hints    for    the    Amateur    on    Sail-and-Power    Seamanship 

As  Applied  to  Cruising 


EY,  you  with  the  gasolene 
breeze,  give  us  a  tow!" 
The  place  may  be  any- 
where on  our  several  thou- 
sand miles  of  coastline 
and  the  time  any  peaceful 
summer's  day  when  sails  hang  limp  and 
a  ubiquitous  sun  blisters  the  deck,  while 
a  mountain  range  of  muttering  cumuli 
banks  the  western  horizon.  Then  in- 
deed is  the  little  auxiliary  motor  a  source 
of  benediction  to  its  owner.  In  the  ele- 
gant metaphor  of  the  high  seas,  it  is  "a 
sight  for  sore  eyes"  generally. 

Yet  of  all  the  uses  to  which  the  true, 
salted-down,  seagoing  cruiser  puts  his 
auxiliary  power,  this,  the  one  most  famil- 
iar to  the  average  landsman,  is  perhaps 
least  important.  Not  that  it  is  negligi- 
ble— far  from  it — no  one  is  fool  enough 
to  want  to  get  caught  out  in  a  summer 
afternoon  hurricane  when  there  is  a 
good  harbor  within  a  couple  of  miles; 
but  the  point  is  that  this  is  an  emergency 
use  and  an  emergency  is  something  a  bit 
out  of  the  ordinary.  There  are  several 
ways  in  which  the  auxiliary  is  of  great 
service  in  the  regular  day's  work  of 
cruising  even  when  one  has  a  breeze; 
and  as  most  landsmen  afloat  and  not  a 
few  real  sailormen  are  unfamiliar  with 
the  modern  game  of  sail-and-power  sea- 
manship the  subject  seems  worthy  of  dis- 
cussion. Like  many  another  which  ap- 
pears  simple   at   first   glance   it  presents 
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some  very  nice  little  problems  on  closer 
acquaintance. 

Let  it  be  said  at  the  start  that  we  are 
assuming  the  case  of  the  man  who  is  on 
a  cruise  and  trying  to  "make  a  passage," 
not  that  of  the  luxurious  afternoon  sailor 
to  whom  time  is  of  no  account  and  who 
would  rather  take  a  chance  on  being  be- 
calmed than  to  mar  his  craft  by  the  un- 
pleasant features  of  a  motor.  The  latter 
individual  is  quite  to  be  pardoned  for 
looking  with  scorn  upon  any  sailboat 
which  turns  a  screw  while  there  is  a 
breeze — for  him  it  would  be  a  most  un- 
sportsmanlike action.  Yet  this  is  not  so 
for  the  cruiser,  intent  on  making  a  long 
run  before  night,  and  who,  as  we  will 
attempt  to  show,  can  sometimes  double 
his  rate  of  progress  on  his  course  by  the 
judicious  combination  of  sail  and  power. 

It  was  the  fisherman  who  first  made 
this  discovery,  though  probably  few  of 
them  could  explain  the  mechanics  of  the 
thing.  I  remember  one  morning  several 
years  ago  when  auxiliaries  were  scarce, 
I  was  beating  up  for  Newport  along  the 
straight  shore  from  Watch  Hill  in  an 
old  time  centerboard  sloop.  The  breeze 
was  fresh  and  enough  east  of  north  so 
that  I  could  not  quite  make  good  a 
course  up  the  beach,  but  had  to  proceed 
by  a  series  of  steps — a  long  reach  to  the 
eastward  followed  by  a  short  hitch  in- 
shore. My  boat  had  a  well  setting  suit 
of  new  sails  and  I  became  greatly  puz- 
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zled  at  the  sight  of  another  sloop,  evi- 
dently a  sword-fisherman  from  the  "pul- 
pit" on  the  end  of  her  bowsprit,  which 
was  coming  up  astern  of  me,  heading  at 
least  a  point  and  a  half  closer  to  the 
wind.  Not  only  was  she  gaining  on  me 
in  actual  speed  but  her  ability  to  point 
higher  enabled  her  to  make  a  straight 
course  of  it  while  I  had  to  beat  and  cover 
about  half  again  as  much  distance. 

Soon  the  sloop  overhauled  us  and  we 
saw  that  she  had  a  "kicker."  This  ex- 
plained her  superiority  of  speed,  but  it 
puzzled  us  then  as  it  has  many  another 
since  to  see  why  the  fact  that  a  vessel  is 
being  driven  ahead  by  a  force  external 
to  the  wind  should  make  her  hold  her 
sails  full  on  a  course  upon  which  an- 
other's flapped. 

Sailors  will  tell  you  that  a  boat  "gets 
a  better  draft  on  her  canvas"  when  she 
is  being  propelled  by  power,  but  like  all 
such  stock  explanations  this  is  merely 
another  way  of  stating  the  question. 
Whence  the  better  draft  of  air?  Ob- 
viously it  cannot  be  that  she  is  making 
it  herself,  because  the  wind  which  a 
boat  "makes"  by  being  driven  through 
still  air  is  of  necessity  a  head  wind; 
therefore,  the  tendency  on  this  score 
would  be  to  make  the  apparent  breeze 
more  ahead  and  less  favorable  than  even 
the  true  breeze. 

Moreover,  there  is  this  tendency  and 
it  is  quite  noticeable  when  the  wind  is 
very  light  and  the  boat  is  being  driven 
ahead  fast.  But  when  the  wind  has  a 
velocity  of,  say,  over  six  or  seven  knots 
there  is  another  element  coming  into 
play  which  more  than  offsets  this  un- 
favorable one.  It  is  this:  There  is  a  tend- 
ency on  the  part  o'f  even  the  best  of 
sails  to  hold  "dead  air."  Now  the  sail, 
like  the  turbine,  is  driven  by  impact, 
not  by  the  iveight  of  the  wind,  and  the 
presence  of  dead  air  within  its  concavity 
acts  as  a  cushion  which  deadens  and 
minimizes  the  driving  effect  of  the  im- 
pact of  the  wind. 

When,  however,  the  sail  is  on  a  boat 
moving  quickly  ahead  it  is  being  con- 
tinually swept  free  of  this  dead  air  and 
there  is  a  stream  of  live  air  playing  upon 
it  instead.  This  means  that  the  effective 
strength  of  the  wind  is  increased,  and 
this  in  turn  means  that  the  sail  can  be 


trimmed  in  much  closer  and  still  do  ap- 
preciable work  than  would  be  the  case 
if  the  wind  had  less  working  power. 
To  sum  up,  the  engine  drives  the  boat 
ahead  faster,  which  makes  the  sail  more 
efficient,  which  enables  the  sail  to  be 
sheeted  down  closer,  which  in  turn  en- 
ables the  boat  to  point  higher.  Is  that 
clear?  Then  we  can  put  it  down  as  the 
first  law  that  an  engine  enables  a  boat 
to  sail  closer  to  the  wind. 

It  is  doubly  a  help  to  a  small  boat 
which  has  to  show  some  canvas  to  get  to 
windward  against  a  "breeze  of  wind," 
but  which  has  rather  more  than  she  can 
lug,  even  with  the  last  reef  tied  in.  When 
this  is  the  case  the  man  at  the  helm  has 
no  choice  but  to  luff  her  through  the 
puffs,  and  when  she  is  luffed  the  little 
vessel  would  be  in  danger  of  losing  way 
and  becoming  temporarily  unmanageable 
with  the  likelihood  of  a  knockdown  as 
an  immediate  result,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  engine  which  keeps  steerage  way  on 
her  until  the  puff  is  past. 

Where    the    Engine    Is    Needed    Most 

There  is  still  another  way  in  which 
the  auxiliary  helps  a  sailing  vessel  go  to 
windward.  Above  we  have  said  noth- 
ing about  the  sea.  Law  1  applies  equally 
well  to  rough  water  or  smooth.  It  is 
true,  though,  that  an  engine  is  a  great 
aid  in  eating  to  windward  through  a 
choppy  sea  in  an  entirely  different  way. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  a  relatively  small 
component  of  the  force  of  wind  exerted 
upon  a  sail  when  close  hauled  is  actually 
applied  to  driving  the  vessel  ahead.  It 
is  only  because  this  force  is  so  completely 
continuous  and  because  the  motion  of  a 
vessel  under  sail  can  be  made  to  accom- 
modate itself  to  the  movement  of  the 
sea  that  progress  against  a  head  sea  can 
be  made  at  all.  Here  is  where  the  skill 
of  the  helmsman  and  the  lines  of  the 
ship  play  such  an  important  part.  The 
progress  of  a  sailing  vessel  to  windward 
at  sea  is  a  matter  of  skilful  insinuation 
rather  than  of  brute  force — hence  the 
fascination  of  the  game. 

But  frequently  one  will  meet  a  sort 
of  a  cross  chop  in  which  the  best  of 
handling  and  the  fairest  of  models  will 
not  enable  a  vessel  to  pick  a  way  through 
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to  windward.  I  recall  one  time  in  the 
schooner  yacht  Endymion  when  we  only 
made  36  miles  on  our  course  in  24 
hours  off  Cape  Race.  The  wind  was 
not  so  strong  but  what  we  could  carry 
all  four  lower  sails,  but  the  sea  was 
abominable — the  schooner  would  just  be 
gathering  good  headway  when,  crash, 
she  would  drive  bows  under  into  a  steep 
combing  sea  which  no  human  skill  could 
have  met  gracefully.  This,  of  course, 
stopped  her  dead  and  it  would  be  some 
minutes'  before  she  got  going  again — 
when  another  impossible  sea  would  check 
her  once  more.  With  auxiliary  power 
she  could  have  driven  through  these  oc- 
casional seas  and  kept  going — also,  what 
momentum  was  lost  would  have  been 
more  quickly  recovered.  This  is  where 
the  auxiliary  does  its  greatest  service. 
Sail  makes  a  vessel  ride  the  sea  grace- 
fully and  easily  and  the  engine  supplies 
the  drive — that  is  the  absolutely  ideal 
combination. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  vessel 
will  labor  more  heavily  when  being 
driven  by  power  under  these  conditions, 
and  the  skipper  must  use  his  judgment 
about  its  use;  but  if  she  will  stand  the 
driving  the  combination  of  sail  and 
power  will  certainly  force  a  vessel  to 
windward  much  faster  than  will  either 
one  alone.  The  two  appear  to  supple- 
ment each  other  perfectly. 

For   Harbor   and   Channel   Sailing 

There  is  another  way  in  which  auxil- 
iary power  is  of  occasional  but  very 
great  service,  which  can  best  be  illus- 
trated by  relating  an  actual  experience. 
Last  summer  we  were  standing  across 
Cabot  Strait  from  Cape  North  to  Cape 
Anguille,  Newfoundland,  in  a  30-foot 
waterline  auxiliary  yawl  when  it  came 
on  to  blow  very  heavily  out  of  the  north- 
west and  I  thought  it  best  to  run  for  the 
shelter  of  St.  Paul's  Island,  a  few  miles 
away  under  our  lee.  This  is  a  rocky 
hilltop  only  a  few  miles  long  and  with 
no  harbor  on  its  eastern  side  except  a 
small  cove  with  a  nasty  bunch  of  reefs 
in  its  mouth.  When  we  had  rounded 
the  northern  end  of  the  island,  I  saw 
from  the  way  the  wind  was  drawing 
down  off  the  land  that  it  would  be  neces- 


sary to  tack  between  the  reefs  in  order  to 
fetch  an  anchorage  in  the  cove,  and  this 
was  such  a  risky  proposition  with  the  sea 
which  was  running  even  here  on  the  lee 
side  of  the  island  that  it  seemed  better 
simply  to  heave-to  and  take  advantage  of 
such  shelter  as  the  island  afforded,  with- 
out anchoring  at  all. 

Then  I  suddenly  remembered  the  en- 
gine, which  we  had  not  needed  for  some 
time.  As  soon  as  we  had  that  going  it 
was  a  very  simple  matter  to  work  in 
through  the  reefs,  although  the  sea  was 
dashing  mast  high  only  a  few  yards  from 
the  vessel's  side.  Up  at  the  head  of  the 
cove  we  found  a  quiet  anchorage  and 
blessed  our  little  "kicker"  right  heartily 
for  a  peaceful  night  and  some  much 
needed  rest.  Giving  as  it  does  com- 
plete mastery  of  a  vessel  to  proceed  in 
any  direction,  the  engine  is  an  incal- 
culable help  in  navigating  intricate  or 
uncharted  waters — and  when  you  need 
it  on  such  an  occasion  you  are  apt  to 
need  it  badly. 

So,  apart  from  the  usefulness  of  auxil- 
iary power  in  driving  a  boat  in  calm 
weather,  we  see  that  there  are  three 
other  very  important  services  which  it 
renders  to  the  cruiser — (1)  It  enables 
him  to  sail  closer  to  the  wind  and  save 
distance  between  ports;  (2)  it  helps  a 
vessel  against  a  head  sea  by  furnishing 
the  driving  power  which  the  close- 
hauled  sail  lacks,  and  by  keeping  the 
vessel  from  losing  her  momentum  every 
time  she  butts  into  an  uncompromising 
sea,  and  (3)  it  is  of  the  greatest  possible 
service  in  tortuous  or  crowded  water- 
ways which  could  not  safely  be  traversed 
under  sail  alone  without  a  leading 
breeze. 

As  it  is  to  these  three  counts  that  the 
cruiser  can  lay  most  of  the  blame  for  de- 
lay and  worry  it  is  surely  no  wonder  that 
the  auxiliary  is  gaining  every  year  in 
popularity  as  the  ideal  form  of  cruising 
boat. 

A  curious  way  in  which  an  engine  once 
stood  me  in  good  stead  comes  to  mind  as 
I  write  and  I  will  include  it  here  more 
for  its  oddity  than  any  other  reason,  al- 
though it  is  by  no  means  a  bad  wrinkle 
to  keep  in  mind.  We  were  running  for 
harbor  in  the  Spotted  Islands,  Labrador, 
before  what  promised  soon  to  become  a 
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full  gale  of  wind  (S.E.).  The  boat  was 
a  yawl  35  feet  overall  and  was  a  brute 
to  handle  off  the  wind.  The  sea  had 
leaped  up  into  a  nasty,  high  combing 
chop,  due  in  part  to  the  south-setting 
Polar  current,  and  it  was  all  any  of  us 
could  manage  to  keep  the  vessel  from 
broaching-to  as  she  tore  down  into  each 
successive  steep-walled  valley. 

Such  a  contingency  might  have  been 
disastrous  and  we  were  becoming  some- 
what uneasy  when  it  occurred  to  one  of 
the  fellows  that  the  engine  might  help 
our  steering  by  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  the  rudder.  The  engineer  thought  I 
had  gone  daft  when  I  told  him  to  start 
her  up,  because  our  speed  was  already 
dizzying,  but  he  followed  orders  and 
immediately  the  little  craft  became  as 
sweet  to  handle  as  a  modern  knockabout 
Banker.  I  don't  know  precisely  what 
the  action  was  but  it  certainly  worked 
and  well  repaid  us  for  burning  gas  when 
we  had  a  fair  wind! 

The  most  probable  explanation  of  the 
engine's  help  in  the  case  just  noted  is  as 
follows:  The  propeller  opening  in  the 
deadwood  was  large  and  the  rudder  was 
a  small  bronze-plate  affair  of  the  sort 
so  popular  on  power  boats,  but  which 


should  never  under  any  circumstances 
be  put  on  an  auxiliary.  With  the  water 
all  churned  up  by  flowing  past  this  open- 
ing in  the  deadwood  the  little  rudder 
(which  was  not  deep  enough  to  reach 
down  into  solid  water)  was  rendered 
practically  ineffective.  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  the  propeller  began  to  drive  a 
stream  of  solid  water  against  the  rudder 
the  latter  recovered  its  efficiency  and 
did  its  wTork.  If  a  boat  is  going  to  be 
sailed  at  all  it  ought  obviously  to  have  a 
rudder  which  will  be  efficient  under 
either  sail  or  power,  but  such  unfor- 
tunately is  not  always  the  case  with  the 
present  mania  for  subordinating  sail  to 
power. 

Well-planned  installation  of  engine 
and  tanks  and  conscientious  pipe-fitting 
work  can  be  made  to  eliminate  prac- 
tically all  risk  of  fire  and  explosion,  and 
with  the  motor  tucked  away  under  the 
companion  steps  or  cockpit  flooring  it  is 
quite  out  of  the  way  when  not  in  use. 
For  the  real  cruiser  who  wants  to  get 
somewhere  in  the  course  of  a  summer 
vacation  and  not  merely  dawdle  about 
within  sight  of  his  own  harbor  its  value 
is  certainly  beyond  measure  as  an  ad- 
junct to  an  able  sailing  craft. 


BUYING  AND  SELLING  DOGS 

By  WILLIAMS   HAYNES 
How  to  Determine  a  Fair  Price — Some  Common  Abuses 


UR  English  forefathers, 
from  whom  we  have  in- 
herited most  of  our 
sporting  instincts  and 
traditions,  valued  a  good 
dog  highly.  They  paid 
some  tidy  sums  (mainly  for  Foxhounds 
and  Greyhounds)  for  dogs  that  they 
thought  well  of  and  which  could  win 
in  their  sporting  competitions;  but  they 
would  be  mightily  surprised  could  they 
know  the  prices  we  pay  to-day  for  crack 
field  and  show  dogs.  The  keener  com- 
petition of  our  modern  field  trials  has 
increased  the  market  value  of  our  sport- 
ing varieties,  and  the  bench  shows  have 
stimulated  a  demand  for  breeds  that  a 
century  ago  were  little  known  and  less 
valued. 

But  one  does  not  have  to  hark  back 
a  hundred  or  more  years  to  find  people 
who  are  greatly  startled  at  the  cost  of 
a  good  dog.  I  have  had  many  a  chuckle, 
thinking  how  hard  a  certain  woman 
once  took  the  announcement  of  the  price 
of  a  famous  Boston  Terrier.  It  was  at 
the  New  York  Show— in  1905,  I  think 
— when  Ch.  Fosco  had  cleaned  up  a 
pretty  bunch  of  blues  and  had  changed 
hands  for  a  check  that  ran  into  four 
figures.  The  evening  after  the  Boston 
Terrier  classes  had  been  judged,  three 
or  four  of  us  were  standing  in  front  of 
the  new  champion's  bench,  discussing 
this  latest  sensation.  A  regally  gowned 
woman,  who  looked  quite  capable  of 
having  been  the  original  model  for  all 
comic  drawings  of  Madam  Nouveau 
Riche,  came  waddling  down  "Boston 
Row,"  scanning  the  dogs  through  a  pair 
of  gold  lorgnettes.  She  saw  us  standing 
in  front  of  Fosco  and  the  bright  array 
of  prize  cards  on  his  bench  caught  her 
eye.     She  looked  at  the  dog  a  moment 
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and  then  spoke  to  the  kennel  boy  who 
was  with  him. 

"Is  that  dog  for  sale?"  she  asked. 

"Nope,"  answered  the  boy,  "he's  just 
been  sold." 

"Indeed!"  and  then  she  added,  as 
much  as  to  say  that  it  was  rather  a  pity, 
for  she  had  taken  quite  a  fancy  to  him, 
and  she  was  able  and  willing  to  pay  a 
whole  heap  of  cash  for  him,  "How  much 
did  you  get?" 

The  boy  grinned  and  swelled  with 
pride  as  he  replied,  "Two  thousand  five 
hundred,  ma'am." 

The  poor  woman's  eyes  popped  and 
she  sucked  in  a  big  gulp  of  air,  for  all 
the  world  like  a  sunflsh  out  of  water. 
"Lord !"  she  gasped,  "why — why,  he's 
worth   as  much  as  my   furs!" 

Somebody  snickered,  and  she  recov- 
ered her  grand  pose  at  once  and  walked 
off  with  a  great  show  of  hauteur. 

Most  people  who  are  not  familiar  with 
thoroughbred  dogs  and  the  dog  fancier's 
ways  are  surprised  more  at  what  they 
are  pleased  to  consider  the  exorbitant 
prices  asked  for  ordinary  puppies  than 
at  the  fancy  figures  paid  for  some  few 
celebrated  dogs.  They  are  interested  in 
the  five-thousand-dollar  beauties  and 
wonder  that  "anyone  would  be  crazy 
enough  to  pay  that  much  for  any  dog"; 
but  it  is  the  twenty-five  or  fifty  dollars 
for  an  ordinary  dog  for  a  companion  that 
takes  them  off  their  feet.  This  is  but 
natural,  for  to  most  people  a  dog  whose 
value  runs  into  four  figures  is  something 
as  foreign  as  a  dog  from  Mars.  A 
ditch-digger  is  not  nearly  so  much  sur- 
prised at  the  cost  of  a  six-cylinder  motor 
as  he  would  be  at  the  price  of  a  pot  of 
coffee  at  the  St.  Regis. 

As  a  matter  of  plain  fact,  is  a  man  a 
rank  swindler,  making  capital  out  of  our 
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sentiments,  when  he  advertises  "A  litter 
of  three-months-old  puppies  for  sale,  by 
Ch.  Dash  out  of  Blank,  she  by  Ch.  So- 
and-so;  dogs,  $30.00;  bitches,  $20.00"? 
Leaving  all  sentimental  considerations 
out  of  the  question  and  even  disregard- 
ing any  extra  premium  to  be  paid  for 
special  show  points,  what  is  a  well-bred, 
well-raised,  healthy  puppy  worth  in  ac- 
tual dollars  and  cents? 

The  Cost  of  a  Puppy 

Let  us  take  a  typical  case  as  an  ex- 
ample. A  fancier  has  a  year-old-bitch, 
fairly  typical  of  her  breed  and  with  a 
pedigree  that  tells  she  has  come  for  sev- 
eral generations  from  the  best  stock. 
She  is,  however,  hardly  up  to  the  stand- 
ard of  bench-show  requirements.  This 
is  the  typical  brood  bitch — mind,  I  do 
not  say  that  she  is  the  best  brood  bitch, 
but  she  is  typical  of  the  average  matron 
from  whom  most  thoroughbred  puppies 
are  bred.  It  is  conservative  to  place  her 
value  at  fifty  dollars.  At  eight-years- 
old  she  will  be  past  her  days  of  useful- 
ness, so  there  will  be  an  annual  "de- 
terioration" in  her  value  of  twelve  and 
a  half  per  cent.,  or  in  this  case  of  six 
dollars  and  twenty-five  cents.  The  in- 
terest on  the  money  invested  in  her  will 
be  two  dollars  and  a  half  (five  per  cent, 
of  fifty  dollars). 

The  exact  cost  of  her  keep  will  be 
very  largely  determined  by  individual 
circumstances.  It  is  safe  to  place  the 
cost  at  a  dollar  a  week.  During  a  year, 
one  can  easily  allow  ten  dollars  for  vet- 
erinary's  bills,  medicines,  disinfectants, 
soaps,  etc. 

Few  breeders  are  foolish  enough  to 
mate  their  bitches  every  six  months  for 
year  after  year,  but  in  order  to  be  on 
the  safe  side  we  will  assume  that  this  is 
done  in  this  particular  case.  The  aver- 
age stud  fee  is  twenty-five  dollars,  and 
there  will  usually  be  some  small  ex- 
press charges  to  pay.  Statistics  gathered 
in  England  during  the  course  of  several 
years  show  that  there  are  an  average  of 
four  puppies  born  in  each  litter.  Allow- 
ing two  litters  a  year,  the  average  num- 
ber of  puppies  will  be  eight.  It  costs 
about  five  dollars  a  month  to  raise  a 
litter  of  puppies. 


Let  us  summarize  these  figures: 

Interest  on  dam  (5%  of  $50).  $  2.50 
Deterioration   in  dam    (12^2% 

of  $50)    6.25 

Keep  of  dam  (52  weeks  at  $1)  52.00 

Stud  fees   (2  at  $25) 50.00 

Expressage     5 .00 

Rearing  puppies   (2  litters  to  3 

months  at  $5) 30.00 

Medical  ( dam  and  pups  full  yr. )  10.00 


$155.75 


This  means  that  at  three  months  old 
every  single  one  of  the  eight  puppies  will 
have  actually  cost  their  breeder  nineteen 
dollars  and  forty-seven  cents. 

Probably  no  one  will  be  more  sur- 
prised at  these  figures  than  the  dog  fan- 
cier himself.  I  know  that  when  I  first 
calculated  the  actual  cost  of  some  of  my 
own  puppies  the  figures  startled  me.  If 
anyone  thinks  that  I  have  been  liberal  in 
my  estimates,  let  him  but  collect  some 
cost  data  in  his  own  kennels  and  do 
some  figuring  for  himself.  He  will  prob- 
ably find  that  his  own  puppies  are  above 
the  average  I  have  taken,  and  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  above  figures 
do  not  include  any  charges  for  time  and 
trouble,  for  advertising  the  pups  for  sale, 
or  for  boxing  and  shipping  them  when 
sold.  Moreover,  because  there  are  no 
available  figures,  there  is  no  allowance 
made  for  loss  by  death,  either  in  the 
dam  or  puppies. 

It  is  very  natural  to  suggest  that  the 
five-thousand-dollar  dogs  will  raise  a 
breeder's  income  very  materially.  This, 
however,  cannot  be  counted  upon.  Dogs 
of  the  quality  sufficient  to  command 
high  prices  are  bred  but  seldom.  He  is 
a  very  successful  breeder  who  gets  one 
youngster  in  twenty-five  that  will  be 
able  to  do  any  considerable  winning  at 
the  shows.  Not  one  dog  in  five  thou- 
sand ever  wins  the  right  to  be  hailed  a 
"Champion  of  Record." 

It  should  be  remembered,  moreover, 
that  the  breeder  of  a  crack  dog  is  not 
usually  the  man  who  makes  the  most 
money  out  of  him.  There  are  hundreds 
of  cases  where  the  breeder  has  exchanged 
for  a  mere  song  a  puppy  who  has  later 
been  sold  for  a  very  remarkable  advance 
in    price.     Still    further,    the   very   big 
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checks  that  are  supposed  to  have  been 
exchanged  over  a  dog's  head  are  often 
exaggerated.  I  was  present  at  the  sale 
of  a  certain  famous  bulldog  and  know- 
that  the  price  paid  was  a  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  ($750.00),  and  yet  the  ken- 
nel papers  next  week  announced  that  he 
had  been  sold  to  America  for  two  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  to  this  day  most  peo- 
ple think  this  was  the  price  paid. 

The  dog  fancier  who  works  on  the 
principle  that  he  can  afford  to  sell  the 
ordinary  run  of  puppies  for  ten  dollars, 
because  he  will  be  able  to  make  it  up  on 
one  or  two  real  flyers  that  he  will  breed 
is  extremely  foolish.  He  will  wake  up 
some  fine  morning  to  discover  that  he 
has  sold  the  best  puppy  that  he  ever  bred 
for  a  trifle,  and  that  the  sum  total  of  all 
his  sales  has  not  come  anywhere  near  to 
paying  his  feed  bills.  It  does  not  re- 
quire higher  mathematics  to  prove  that 
if  three-months-old  puppies  have  been 
raised  at  an  actual  outlay  of  nearly 
twenty  dollars,  their  breeder,  unless  he 
be  quite  indifferent  to  dollars  and  cents, 
cannot  afford  to  dispose  of  them  for 
half  that  amount. 

Whether  or  not  a  well-bred,  well- 
raised,  healthy  puppy  is  worth  as  a  com- 
panion what  his  breeder  must  ask  for 
him  is  quite  a  different  question. 

When  one  is  keeping  a  dog  there  is  a 
heap  of  solid  satisfaction  in  owning  one 
for  which  no  explanations  have  to  be 
made.  More  and  more  people  are  learn- 
ing something  about  the  points  of  the 
various  breeds,  and  they  are  quick  to 
notice  a  friend's  dog.  There  is  not  a 
bit  of  fun  in  being  forced  to  say  that 
your  dog  is  part  spaniel  and  part  terrier 
"I  don't  know  just  what  he  is.  You 
see,  the  butcher  gave  him  to  me  when 
he  was  a  puppy.  He  was  an  awfully 
cute  little  beggar."  All  puppies,  even 
the  most  mongrel  of  the  mongrels,  are 
attractive  little  chaps,  but  oh  the  mon- 
strosities that  some  of  them  grow  into! 
It  is  certainly  very  much  more  pleasant 
to  be  able  to  say,  when  asked  about  your 
dog,  that  he  is  a  son  of  Ch.  Dash  and  his 
mother's  sire  was  Ch.  So-and-so,  who 
won  at  the  New  York  Show  last  win- 
ter. But  aside  from  this  personal  feel- 
ing— vanity,  if  you  wish — there  are 
many  very  good  reasons,  real,  hard,  log- 


ical reasons,  for  keeping  a  thoroughbred. 
There  has  been  a  tremendous  amount 
of  foolishness  said  and  written  about 
the  supposed  frailty  and  stupidity  of 
thoroughbred  dogs.  It  is  a  fact  that  in- 
breeding in  any  animal,  if  followed  for 
successive  generations,  will  result  in  loss 
of  vigor  and  degeneration  of  brain  pow- 
ers. The  ultimate  result  of  long-contin- 
ued in-breeding  will  be  the  production 
of  weaklings  and  even  monstrosities, 
which,  if  they  live,  are  incapable  of 
breeding.  In  a  few  breeds,  the  craze 
for  fancy  points  has  caused  in-breeding 
to  be  carried  too  far.  This,  however, 
is  the  shining  exception  and  not,  as  some 
people  seem  to  think,  the  rule  among 
most  thoroughbred  dogs. 

Thoroughbred    Versus    Mongrel 

The  thoroughbred  has  behind  him 
generations  of  good  care,  generations  of 
proper  associations,  generations  of  sound, 
healthy  ancestors.  Good  food  and  clean- 
liness have  a  cumulative  value  that  tends 
to  give  the  thoroughbred  a  sounder  con- 
stitution than  the  doubtfully  bred  dog. 
Dog  fanciers  do  not  breed  from  any  ex- 
cept healthy  stock,  for  to  do  so  is  to  court 
disaster.  If  blood  does  tell,  if  there  is 
any  merit  in  selective  breeding,  if  hered- 
ity counts  for  anything,  then  obviously 
the  thoroughbred  has  a  few  dozen  streets 
handicap  over  the  mongrel. 

As  far  as  brains  and  cleverness  go 
there  is  no  comparison — old  ladies  with 
fat-laden,  wheezing  nondescripts  and 
boys  with  flea-bitten,  mangy  curs  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  The  gutter 
pup  may  have  the  sharpness  of  the  street 
arab,  but  the  real  dog  has  the  intelligence 
of  your  own  children.  He  has  better 
brains,  better  instincts  and  better  man- 
ners. He  is,  in  fact,  well  bred  in  all 
that  those  words  mean.  If  you  are  still 
a  doubting  Thomas,  go  to  anyone  who 
has  had  a  wide  and  unprejudiced  ex- 
perience with  dogs.  Ask  him  whether  a 
thoroughbred  or  a  cur  makes  a  more  sat- 
isfactory companion.  There  is  no  doubt 
what  the  answer  will  be. 

In  buying  a  dog  for  a  companion,  it 
will  usually  be  more  satisfactory  to  get 
a  puppy  that  is  about  six  months  old. 
One  younger  than  that  is  too  much  of 
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a  baby.  Up  to  six  months  a  puppy 
should  be  fed  ''often  and  little."  Teeth- 
ing troubles  will  also  be  over  at  this 
time,  and  the  youngster  is  old  enough 
to  be  taught  those  lessons  in  dog  man- 
ners that  all  dogs  must  learn. 

It  is  safest  and  usually  cheapest  to  go 
to  some  reputable  kennel  when  you  are 
hunting  for  a  dog.  The  epithet  "dog 
dealer"  has  not  a  very  pleasant  conno- 
tation, but  one  need  not  go  in  fear  and 
trembling  to  any  reputable  breeder.  The 
American  Kennel  Club  is  a  strict  ruler 
in  the  kennel  world.  Any  fraud  is 
promptly  and  mercilessly  punished.  But 
more  important  than  the  power  of  the 
A.K.C.  is  the  change  that  has  taken 
place  within  the  dog  fancy  itself.  Time 
was  when  "dog  fancier"  was  synony- 
mous with  all  that  is  low,  tricky  and 
dirty,  the  very  dregs  of  the  sporting 
world.  To-day  the  dog  fancy  is  com- 
posed of  very  different  people,  and  we 
see  the  celebrated  lawyer,  the  well- 
known  banker,  the  great  manufacturer, 
together  with  the  society  leader  and  the 
workingman's  "missus,"  all  showing  in 
the  same  ring.  A  relic  of  the  old  days 
is  to  be  found  in  the  "dog  stores"  that 
flourish  in  most  of  our  cities.  These 
are  usually  run  by  men  who  know  little 
and  care  less  about  dogs.  They  are 
dealers  pure  and  simple,  and  they  are 
quite  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
American  Kennel  Club.  There  are 
some  few  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  the 
novice  will  do  well  to  shun  these  places 
as  he  would  the  plague. 

If  one  is  ignorant  of  the  points  of  the 
breed  that  he  is  buying,  he  will  find 
that  the  prices  asked  by  a  reliable  breed- 
er will  be  a  rough  indicator  of  their 
physical  excellence.  But  buying  any 
young  puppy  is  more  or  less  like  buying 
a  pig  in  a  poke,  though  by  six  months  a 
capable  judge  ought  to  have  little  diffi- 
culty in  picking  out  the  good  ones  from 
the  "rotters."  When  one  is  buying  a 
dog  as  a  pal,  show  quality  is  not  so  im- 
portant, provided  the  dog  is  at  least 
fairly  typical.  The  novice  cannot  do 
very  much  better  than  to  locate  a  well- 
bred  litter  of  puppies  of  the  breed  he 
has  chosen  and  then  pick  out  the  puppy 
that  happens  to  catch  his  fancy.  Re- 
member  that   love   is   a   contagious   dis- 


ease with  dogs,  and  the  more  you  love 
him  the  more  your  dog  will  love  you. 
The  problem  of  the  embryo  fancier, 
who  is  planning  to  start  a  kennel,  is  very 
different  from  that  of  the  man  looking 
for  a  house  dog.  If  he  has  a  long  purse, 
he  will  probably  build  elaborate  kennels 
and  extensive  runs  and  hire  some  man 
to  take  care  of  his  dogs.  The  best  ad- 
vice he  can  have  is  to  be  very  careful  in 
the  selection  of  his  kennel  manager  and 
to  manfully  withstand  the  temptation  to 
buy  old  worn-out  champions  with  great 
reputations. 

To  Start  a  Kennel 

The  more  modest  fancier  will  do  best 
if  he  starts  in  by  buying  one  bitch  for 
which  he  should  pay  just  as  much  as  he 
can  afford.  The  ideal  is  a  bitch  bred  in 
the  purple,  as  the  saying  is,  about  a  year 
and  a  half  or  two  years  old,  a  proven 
mother,  and  measuring  up  close  enough 
to  the  Standard  to  have  won  at  the  shows. 
One  good,  sound,  healthy  bitch  of  this 
stamp  will  be  many  times  more  useful  in 
laying  the  sure  foundation  for  a  success- 
ful kennel  than  two  or  three  mediocre 
specimens,  costing  about  as  much  as  the 
one.  It  is  natural  to  want  to  avoid  put- 
ting all  of  one's  eggs  in  one  basket,  but 
in  this  case  it  is  best  to  do  this.  One 
wants  to  see  to  it  that  they  select  the 
basket  wisely  and  then  watch  it  care- 
fully. 

The  old  fallacy  that  "any  old  bitch 
with  a  pedigree"  will  make  a  good  brood 
bitch  has  been  proved  untrue  time  and 
again,  and  the  best  puppies  come  from 
the  best  stock.  The  fancier  who  by  get- 
ting a  really  superior  bitch  and  from  her 
gradually  building  up  a  strain  developed 
by  himself,  is  establishing  his  kennels  in 
the  surest  and  most  satisfactory  way.  A 
fancier  with  a  strain  he  has  bred  himself 
can  be  confident  what  he  can  expect 
from  it.  With  his  intimate  knowledge 
of  its  back  blood,  he  can  more  accurately 
foretell  the  results  of  his  matings.  It  is 
kennels  that  house  carefully  selected  and 
wisely  bred  strains  like  these  that  we 
need  most  of  all  in  America.  They  can 
do  worlds  for  the  thoroughbred  dog  and 
the  dog  fancy.  Such  a  kennel  is  always 
profitable,  and  there  is  more  honor  for  a 
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fancier  in  breeding  one  champion  than 
in  having  bought  twenty. 

After  the  kennels  have  been  once  es- 
tablished and  a  litter  or  two  of  puppies 
have  been  bred,  there  will  be  some  dogs 
to  be  disposed  of,  and  a  word  or  two  on 
the  subject  of  sales  may  be  useful. 
There  are  three  things  that  every  man 
selling  dogs  ought  to  bear  constantly  in 
mind.  First,  know  the  cost  and  value 
of  your  dogs.  Second,  have  a  fixed  price 
and  live  up  to  it  religiously.  Third, 
avoid  misunderstandings,  which  are  dis- 
astrous and  inexcusable. 

The  figures  that  I  have  given  show 
that  puppies  cost  more  money  than  one 
would  at  first  glance  suspect.  A  breeder 
ought  to  figure  out  just  what  each  litter 
of  pups  has  cost  him,  and  should  make 
it  an  invariable  rule  to  put  a  price  on 
them  that  will  at  least  cover  the  costs. 
Simple  addition  and  division  will  give 
you  the  cost  of  a  puppy,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  formulate  any  rule  by  which 
you  can  derive  his  value.  When  I  was 
a  very  young  fancier  I  asked  a  very  old 
fancier,  a  man  who  probably  sells  more 
than  two  hundred  dogs  a  year,  this  very 
question.  I  have  never  forgotten  his  re- 
ply, "A  dog  is  worth  just  as  much  as  you 
can  get  for  him."  But  such  a  maxim 
does  not  help  matters  very  much,  how- 
ever much  truth  it  may  contain.  The 
best  way  is  to  know  the  cost  of  the  dog, 
to  put  a  fair  valuation  on  his  quality, 
and  from  these  two  fix  a  price. 

Stick  to  One  Price 

Once  you  have  decided  the  price  to  be 
asked  for  a  certain  dog,  stick  to  that 
figure.  One  price  to  Tom,  another  tc 
Dick,  and  still  a  third  to  Harry  is  mani- 
festly unfair.  Such  a  policy  is  sure  to 
hurt  a  kennel.  In  most  breeds  of  thor- 
oughbred dogs  there  is  enough  demand 
to  have  a  marked  effect  on  the  supply, 
and  dog  prices  are  continually  being 
more  and  more  standardized.  The  ken- 
nel that  sells  dogs  just  as  any  merchant 
would  sell  his  goods,  i.e.,  on  a  sound, 
businesslike  basis,  will  do  so  to  its  own 
advantage. 

Before  leaving  this  question  of  sales, 
cannot  some  protest  be  raised  against  the 
silly  custom  of  tacking  a  fabulous  price 


on  to  a  dog  entered  at  a  show?  Very 
often  in  the  show  catalogs,  we  see 
after  the  particulars  always  printed 
about  the  entry,  the  statement  "For  sale, 
price  $3,000,"  or  some  such  ridiculous 
figure.  Everyone  who  knows  anything 
about  it  at  all  knows  that  three  hundred 
dollars  in  real  money  would  effect  a  sale 
that  would  break  records  for  speed,  if 
nothing  else.  Just  what  the  object  of 
this  elaborate  display  of  ciphers  and  dol- 
lar-marks can  be  is  not  very  clear. 
Surely  it  cannot  be  done  to  "influence" 
the  judge  when  all  dog  fanciers  know 
that  these  prices  are  fictitious.  It  cannot 
be  considered  any  serious  advertisement 
that  the  dog  is  for  sale,  else  why  put  a 
prohibitory  figure  in  the  announcement? 
It  certainly  does  not  impress  the  dog  fan- 
ciers, and  it  does  seem  a  rather  empty 
honor  to  fool  a  few  of  the  general  pub- 
lic who  visit  the  show  and  read  the  cata- 
log, for  what  the  general  public  does 
not  know  about  dogs  fills  a  great  big 
volume.  Possibly  it  is  merely  a  polite 
way  of  saying,  "This  dog  is  not  for 
sale  at  any  price,"  but  this  does  not  hold, 
for  sometimes  these  dogs  are  sold  "at 
greatly  reduced  rates."  Whatever  the 
object  may  be,  it  is  a  very  foolish  cus- 
tom and  should  be  discouraged. 

The  third  thing  which  dog  sellers 
ought  to  remember  is  to  avoid  all  mis- 
understandings. Ninety  per  cent  of  all 
the  complaints  that  we  hear  from  people 
who  think  they  are  shabbily  treated  in 
their  dog  purchases  arise  from  misunder- 
standings. The  purchaser  who  has  been 
"stung"  has  bought  a  dog  who  does 
not  live  up  to  his  expectations.  Investi- 
gation usually  shows  that  he  has  ex- 
pected more  than  he  had  a  right  to. 
This  is  a  very  common  fault  with  nov- 
ices, who  seem  to  be  of  a  naturally  opti- 
mistic nature  that  leads  them  to  expect 
a  "world  beater"  for  the  price  of  a 
"good  sort."  A  personal  experience  will 
illustrate  this  point.  I  once  received  a 
letter  from  a  gentleman  with  a  very 
Scotch  name,  asking  if  I  had  a  Scottish 
Terrier  puppy  for  sale.  He  explained 
at  some  length  that  he  knew  the  dogs 
well  and  wanted  one  for  old  times'  sake. 
After  due  correspondence  I  shipped  him 
an  eight-weeks-old  puppy,  and  received 
in  reply  a  most  scathing  letter,  claiming 
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that  the  pup  was  not  a  Scottish  Terrier, 
because  forsooth  his  ears  were  not 
pricked  and  his  coat  was  not  wiry.  I 
explained  that  the  puppy  was  certainly  a 
thoroughbred,  and  that  if  by  the  time  he 
was  six  months  old  his  ears  had  not 
"come  up"  and  he  did  not  show  unmis- 
takable signs  of  growing  a  real  wire  coat, 
I  would  be  pleased  to  take  him  back, 
refund  the  purchase  price,  and  even  pay 
a  dollar  a  week  for  his  board.  A  couple 
of  months  later  I  had  a  letter  full  of 
apologies  and  very  emphatic  in  the  state- 
ment that  I  could  not  buy  back  that 
particular  Scottie  for  ten  times  the  orig- 
inal price.  This  man,  however  well  he 
may  have  known  matured  Scottish  Ter- 
riers, could  not  have  had  much  expe- 
rience with  puppies. 

When  describing  a  dog  for  sale,  espe- 
cially in  a  letter  or  a  printed  advertise- 
ment, always  try  to  underestimate  his 
good  points.     This  may  be  against  one's 


natural  inclinations,  but  purchasers  will 
make  it  up  in  their  enthusiastic  rejoic- 
ings over  a  dog  that  turns  out  better 
than  they  had  expected.  The  less  de- 
scription you  write,  the  better  off  you 
will  be.  Let  a  dog's  breeding,  his  wins, 
and,  if  possible,  some  description  from 
a  kennel  paper's  show  reports,  tell  of 
his  excellencies.  The  price  you  put  on 
him  will  be  more  eloquent  than  pages  of 
description  as  to  how  highly  you  value 
him.  Be  scrupulously  careful  that  there 
is  no  possible  misunderstanding  as  to 
price  or  payments.  Be  chary  about 
guaranteeing  that  a  bitch  is  in  whelp. 
Express  charges  are  something  about 
which  you  should  always  be  careful  to 
have  a  clear  agreement.  Remember  that 
although  both  you  and  the  purchaser 
may  be  acting  in  all  honesty  and  good 
faith  that  misunderstandings  are  sure 
to  leave  a  bad  impression,  and  that  usu- 
ally they  are  avoidable. 
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PART  III 


'HILE  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  keep  the 
left  shoulder  ad- 
vanced and  the  left 
side  turned  toward 
an  opponent  when 
feeling  him  out  or  boxing  on  the  defen- 
sive, for  purposes  of  offense  it  is  better 
to  keep  the  chest  squarer  in  front  of 
him;  that  is,  to  stand  with  both  shoul- 
ders more  equally  distant  from  him,  as 
then  you  are  in  a  better  position  to 
hook  with  either  right  or  left  and  to 
throw  the  shoulders  behind  your 
punches.  This  will  be  evident  to  any 
one  when  punching  the  dead  bag  where 
the  natural  inclination  to  equalize  the 
force  behind  the  alternate  right  and  left 
hooks  is  so  strong  that  beginners  have 
a  tendency  to  stand  with  not  only  the 


shoulders  but  also  the  feet  equally  dis- 
tant from  the  bag. 

This  position  of  facing  an  adversary 
squarely  is  better,  too,  for  using  the 
straight  right,  a  good  punch  for  long 
range  boxing,  and  one  that  many  find 
difficulty  in  avoiding,  probably  for  the 
reason  that  nearly  everybody  expects  the 
right  to  hook  or  swing.  The  straight 
right  is  illustrated  in  'Fig.  19.  The 
palm  is  usually  turned  down  more  than 
with  the  left  jab,  but  as  with  the  jab 
the  effectiveness  of  the  straight  right  will 
depend  on  the  speed  and  snap  with 
which  it  is  delivered.  It  may  be  di- 
rected at  the  face  or  body,  usually  over 
the  heart. 

Fig.  19  also  shows  a  method  of  block- 
ing this  blow  with  the  left  forearm 
which  is  the  left  counterpart  of  the  well- 


-Blocking  left  hook  to  body. 


Fig.   10 — Blocking  a  right  hook  to  jaw. 


known  right-hand  guard  for  the  jab  de- 
scribed in  Part  I  of  these  papers.  When 
directed  at  the  face  the  straight  right 
may  be  blocked  by  the  right  palm,  in 
the  same  way  as  is  described  in  the  first 
paper  for  a  right  cross-counter.  (See 
Fig.  10. 

The  best  block  for  this  blow  when 
directed  at  the  heart  is  the  left  arm  held 
firmly  over  that  region.  (See  Fig.  15.) 
The  right  forearm  across  the  body  with 
the  glove  over  the  heart  is  a  good  pro- 
tection, as  in  Fig.  8.  A  straight  right 
for  the  face  may  be  avoided  by  slipping 
the  head  to  right  or  left  and  countered 
by   right   or   left   hooks.     The   straight 


right  cannot  in  any  sense  take  the  place 
of  the  left  jab,  unless  employed  against 
a  left-handed  man  who  stands  with 
right  foot  advanced  instead  of  the  left. 
The  face  of  the  man  who  uses  the  left 
jab  is  protected  from  a  right  hook  or 
swing  to  some  extent  by  his  shoulder 
and  arm,  while  the  straight  right  ex- 
poses the  face  to  these  damaging  blows. 
The  straight  right  is  best  used  as  an 
alternate  punch  with  the  straight  left. 
A  volley  of  well-directed  straight  right 
and  left  punches  will  usually  crumple 
up  the  onslaught  of  the  most  determined 
slugger. 

The  right  uppercut  (Fig.  18)  is,  with 


Fig.  15— Blocking  left  hook  to  body  with  left  fore- 
arm  across   stomach. 
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Fig.    18- 


-Stepping    inside    of    a    right    hook,    and 
countering  with   uppercut. 


Fig.    6— Blocking    a    left    uppercut. 

the  exception  of  the  cross-counter,  the 
severest  blow  known  to  the  boxer.  It 
is  a  sure  knockout  when  landed  accu- 
rately— that  is,  on  the  point  of  the  chin. 
The  knees  are  usually  slightly  bent,  and 
as  the  body  straightens  upward  the  blow 
is  delivered  at  close  range.  It  is  most 
effective  when  employed  by  a  tall  man 
against  a  shorter  opponent. 

Probably  no  legitimate  blow  is  used 
so  much  in  violation  of  the  rules  which 
call  for  clean  breaking  between  boxers. 
Under  the  rules  which  provide  for  a 
clean  break,  which  are  those  of  the 
Amateur  Athletic  Union,  and  also  those 
under  which  professional  bouts  are  sanc- 
tioned in  New  York  State,  a  boxer  is 
not  permitted  to  hold  with  one  hand  and 
punch  with  the  other.     He  may  hit  only 


Fig.    19— Blocking  a   straight   right. 

when  both  hands  are  free,  so  that  upper- 
cutting  when  breaking  from  a  clinch, 
the  best  opportunity  for  an  uppercut,  is 
disbarred.  The  device  of  hooking  the 
left  around  an  adversary's  neck,  jerking 
his  head  down,  and  uppercutting  him 
with  the  right  is  nothing  short  of  a  re- 
vival of  the  old  London  prize-ring  trick 
of  getting  a  man's  head  "in  chancery," 
as  it  was  called,  and  should  mean  the 
instant  disqualification  of  anyone  em- 
ploying it.  The  right  uppercut  may  be 
blocked  with  the  right  or  left  palm,  as 
is  illustrated  in  Fig.  6  for  the  left  upper- 
cut,  or  with  the  left  forearm,  as  in 
Fig.  20. 

The  right  hook  to  the  body  (Fig.  21) 
is  usually  directed  to  a  point  on  the  ribs 
below  the  left  breast.     It  is  now  pri- 


Fig.    20 — Blocking    a    right    uppercut. 


Fig.    21— Right   hook   to   body. 
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Fig.    22 — Blocking    right    hook    or    swing    to    body. 

marily  a  knockout  blow,  but  when  re- 
peated has  the  effect  of  weakening  an 
opponent  and  slowing  him  up.  Right 
and  left  hooks  to  the  body  are  often 
used  to  get  an  adversary  to  drop  his 
guard,  thus  exposing  his  jaw.  The 
right  or  left  forearm  across  the  body 
will  protect  it  from  this  blow,  which  can 
then  be  countered  by  whipping  the  free 
hand  to  the  jaw.  Another  block  is 
shown  in  Fig.  22.  Counter  with  right 
to  the  jaw. 

The  left  uppercut  to  the  jaw  has  been 
discussed  in  Parts  I  and  II  of  this  series. 
There  is  a  left  hook  to  the  jaw,  the 
counterpart  of  the  right  hook  to  that 
point  delivered  with  the  elbow  high. 
This  blow  and  a  block  for  it  or  for  a 
left  swing  are  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  23. 
This  left  hook  can 
often  be  stopped 
with  a  timely 
straight  right. 

A  left  hook  or 
swing  to  the  jaw  is 
often  followed  up  so 
swiftly  by  a  right  to 
the  same  place,  that 
the  second  punch  is 
on  its  way  before 
the  first  one  lands, 
or  the  right  is  fol- 
lowed immediately 
by  a  left.  In  the 
same  way  a  straight 
punch     with     either 


Fig.    23 — Blocking  left  hook  or   swing  to   jaw. 

hand  is  often  followed  up  instantly  by  a 
similar  punch  or  a  hook  from  the  other 
hand.  These  are  known  as  one-two 
punches,  and  the  effectiveness  of  the 
plan  of  delivering  two  punches  in  rapid 
succession  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  block- 
ing the  first  blow  the  defender  must 
often  expose  himself  to  the  second.  It  is 
excellent  practice  for  the  beginner  to  ar- 
range with  his  partner  that  each  in  turn 
shall  attempt  any  combination  of  one- 
two  leads  while  the  other  blocks.  Fig. 
24  shows  a  right  and  left  hook  de- 
livered in  quick  succession  and  both 
blocked. 

A  good  deal  of  space  has  been  given 
in  this  and  in  the  preceding  papers  to 
blocking,  for  the  reason  that  with  most 
beginners  learning 
how  to  block  comes 
with  much  greater 
difficulty  than  learn- 
ing how  to  hit,  and 
a  man  who  knows 
no  other  way  to  stop 
punches  except  with 
his  face  can  hardly 
be  considered  profi- 
cient in  the  art  of 
self-defense.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  in 
boxing,  as  in  war- 
fare, a  good  offense 
is  the  best  defense. 
In  other  words,  the 
best  way  to  block  is 


Fig.   24-— Double   block  of   right  and  left  hook 
or    swings    in    quick  succession. 
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to  hit  the  other  fellow  first.  Rapid,  ac- 
curate hitting,  together  with  good  foot- 
work, will  make  much  blocking  unnec- 
essary. That  will  be  the  concern  of  the 
other  man. 

Many  young  fellows  have  the  idea 
that  the  best  equipment  for  a  boxer  is 
ponderous  strength,  especially  of  the 
arms  and  shoulders,  and  they  go  in  for 
heavy  gymnasium  work  with  that  end  in 
view.  This  sort  of  training  will  soon 
rob  them  of  that  suppleness  and  loose- 
ness of  limb  which  is  their  best  asset. 
Strength  is  essential,  of  course,  but  it  is 
such  strength  as  gives  speed  and  endu- 
rance rather  than  the  ability  to  lift 
weights  and  break  chains.  The  best 
training  for  the  would-be  boxer  is  box- 
ing, plenty  of  it.  In  this  way  only  can 
he  acquire  that  fine  perception  of  dis- 
tance and  time,  together  with  the  ability 
to  send  in  a  stiff  punch  from  any  angle 
so  necessary  to  the  man  who  would  excel 
or  attain  more  than  mediocre  skill  in 
this  branch  of  athletics. 

All  exercises  that  develop  speed  and 
precision,  and  ease  of  movement,  bag- 
punching,  skipping,  running,  handball 
are  good.  Punching  the  dead  bag  is 
sufficient  for  heavy  work,  and  bending 


exercises  for  the  abdomen  are  necessary. 
The  abdomen  is  the  one  region  where 
the  boxer  can  afford  to  be  muscle-bound. 
Shadow  boxing,  that  is,  going  through 
the  movements  of  boxing  without  a  part- 
ner, is  good  training. 

In  boxing  with  a  partner  I  would 
not  advise  pulling  punches,  that  is,  hold- 
ing back  the  full  force  of  the  blows.  It 
is  better  to  use  gloves  sufficiently  large 
and  well-padded  that  they  will  not  in- 
jure an  opponent.  There  is  now  an  ex- 
cellent pneumatic  glove  on  the  market 
which  permits  the  delivery  of  a  solid 
punch  without  marking  or  cutting  the 
users.  These  should  be  in  every  gym- 
nasium. After  you  have  acquired  some 
skill  work  with  every  kind  of  partner, 
with  men  who  are  taller  than  yourself 
and  with  men  who  are  shorter,  with 
heavier  men,  and  lighter  men.  You  will 
learn  something  new  from  each,  and 
most  from  those  who  have  an  advantage 
over  you.  It  was  not  altogether  bad 
advice  I  once  heard  called  from  the  gal- 
lery to  a  boxer  who  showed  himself 
rather  reluctant  to  take  a  chance  with 
a  more  skilful  adversary.  The  adviser 
shouted  "Go  in,  get  knocked  out,  and 
get  some  experience," 


THE  SORE  THROAT  BOY 


By  WILLIAM  BRADY,  M.  D. 
(Sport"    Cooper  s    Danger    Signal    and    Its    Result 


PORT"    COOPER    was    the 

boxing  and  swimming  cham- 
pion of  our  crowd.  I've  seen 
him — freckle-faced,  red-headed, 
pug-nosed,  a  trifle  bow-legged 
but  quick  as  a  cat — "trim" 
boys  a  head  taller  than  himself  in  formal 
battle;  and  in  the  water  he  was  a  ver- 
itable frog.  Sport  was  just  a  tightly 
wrapped  bundle  of  muscle  with  the  ten- 
acity of  a  bulldog.  He  could  remain 
under  water  longer  than  any  kid  in  the 
clan,  hiding  in  the  roily  depths  until  we 
would  begin  to  fear  he  was  stuck  in  the 
mud,  or  "caught  with  cramps"  in  spite 
of  all  preliminary  rites  against  that  dread 
contingent. 

Had  it  not  been  for  his  throat  Sport 
would  indeed  have  been  a  sure  enough 
hero.  No  matter  how  numerous  or  how 
admirable  a  boy's  general  accomplish- 
ments may  be,  there  is  something  about 
a  sort  throat  habit  that  counterbalances 
his  heroism  in  the  minds  of  his  fellows. 
Boys  have  an  uncanny  way  of  weighing 
each  other's  qualities,  and  a  boy's  estima- 
tion of  his  gang  partner  is  usually  99.44 
per  cent,  correct.  Each  member  of  the 
"gang"  keeps  a  sort  of  mental  card  index 
system  of  the  other  members,  in  which 
each  good  point  is  severely  weighed 
against  each  bad  point  and  the  sum  totals 
are  balanced  against  each  other  to  deter- 
mine each  candidate's  relative  position  in 
the  eligible  list.  Sport's  throat  was  the 
straw  that  kept  him  off  the  top  of  our 
list. 

Of  course  I  can  understand  now  that 
Sport  wasn't  to  blame  for  his  throat — 
his  parents  were,  as  you  shall  see — but 
boys  don't  discriminate  as  to  causes  of 
delinquency.  Sport  had  the  throat,  how- 
ever he  came  by  it,  and  he  was  accord- 
ingly accredited  with  the  effeminacy,  the 
stigma  or  mark  of  deficiency  that  neces- 
sarily goes  with  a  sensitive  throat. 
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There  is  that  about  a  red  flannel  rag 
which  inspires  contempt  in  a  boy's  mind, 
and  justly  so.  Red  flannel  signifies  mol- 
lycoddleism  and  fear  of  the  weather.  A 
red  flannel  rag,  or  any  other  color  of 
cloth  around  a  boy's  throat  proclaims  him 
a  weakling  and  a  source  of  danger — a 
person  to  avoid.  And  so  poor  Sport, 
spite  of  all  his  athletic  prowess  and  other 
emulable  traits,  fell  from  grace  simply 
because  of  his  mother's  abiding  faith  in 
the  curative  value  of  salt  pork  and  red 
flannel. 

One  or  two  half-repressed  barks  from 
Sport  in  the  night  called  for  an  immedi- 
ate application  of  salt  pork  and  flannel. 
And  it  was  unsafe  to  remove  the  dressing 
inside  of  a  week,  no  matter  how  prompt 
the  cure.  Hence  Sport  had  to  go  swim- 
ming as  often  as  not  with  his  clothes  on, 
his  neck  dress  at  any  rate,  and  I  fear  the 
effect  on  the  fishes  in  the  old  Sucker 
Brook  was  all  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  could  have  desired!  And  no 
doubt  the  failure  of  the  treatment  was 
attributable  ofttimes  to  the  freshening 
effect  of  the  bath  on  the  salt  pork. 

Like  all  his  little  brothers — there 
were  ten,  all  told — Sport  enjoyed  what 
the  world  insists  on  calling  a  "cold  in 
the  head"  most  of  the  time  from  Thanks- 
giving to  May  Day — that  being  the  pe- 
riod in  which  his  home  was  artificially 
heated,  I  want  to  emphasize.  And  every 
time  Sport's  "cold"  underwent  a  tem- 
porary exacerbation — that  is,  spread  from 
his  narrow  nasal  cavities  to  his  sensitive, 
coddled  throat — all  his  brothers  promptly 
came  down  with  "fresh  colds"  too,  and 
the  requisition  on  the  pork  barrel  and 
the  rag  bag  was  something  awful.  Even 
at  the  low  price  of  pork  in  those  halcyon 
days  you  can  imagine  what  an  expensive 
brood  those  ten  snuffing  rascals  were! 

A  characteristic  thing  about  Sport's 
home  in  cold  weather  was  that  it  was  al- 
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ways  hot — so  very  hot  that  we  kids  didn't 
like  to  play  there,  which  was  fortunate 
for  us,  I  imagine.  You  see,  his  mother 
had  ten  or  more  "colds"  to  contend  with 
much  of  the  time  and  it  would  never, 
never  do  to  let  the  house  cool  down  a 
bit.  The  windows  were  not  only  kept 
closed  all  winter,  but  the  sashes  were 
stuffed  with  worn  out  flannel  rags  to  ex- 
clude any  possible  draughts.  And  a 
rug  was  always  rolled  against  the  door 
as  a  further  protection  for  the  unfor- 
tunate inmates. 

Croup  was  the  most  popular  pastime 
in  Sport's  household.  My  mother  kept 
a  bottle  of  goose-oil  for  just  such  engage- 
ments. Scarcely  a  week  passed  in  winter 
time  but  that  Sport  or  one  of  his  brothers 
came  to  the  door  along  toward  half-past 
bedtime  with  the  familiar  message: 

"Mrs.  Brady,  now — now — Ma  wants 
to  know  if  she  kin  borry  the  goose-oil 
— Johnny's  got  the  croup  again — 'n' — " 
(snuffle,  snuffle)  " — 'n'  she's  fraid  Jim- 
my's goin'  to  have  it,  too."  Mother 
would  send  the  goose-oil,  and  it  invari- 
ably saved  a  life — that  is,  if  croup  ever 
did  prove  fatal.  Goose-oil  is  a  sovereign 
remedy  for  croup.  Have  you  never  tried 
it?  Any  boy  who  has  experienced  the 
goose-oil  treatment  certainly  won't  want 
to  have  croup  any  more  if  he  can  possibly 
help  it. 

I  can't  remember  how  many  of  Sport's 
family  have  succumbed  to  one  or  another 
of  the  Indoor  Plagues.  His  father  died 
of  "ammonia  on  the  lungs,"  one  or  two 
brothers  were  carried  off  by  diphtheria, 
there  was  a  case  or  two  of  consumption 
in  the  family,  and  his  mother  barely  sur- 
vived a  chest  abscess  following  on  pleu- 
risy. There  are  only  four  out  of  the 
twelve  left,  which  is  really  a  remark- 
able evidence  of  endurance  when  you 
consider  how  much  fresh  air  they 
didn't  breathe  all  winter  long  year 
after  year. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  misguided 
coddling  of  Sport  and  his  throat,  he 
grew  up,  entered  a  publishing  office  and 
learned  the  business  from  the  ground 
floor  up.  The  boss  said  Nix  to  the  red 
flannel  rag  right  off  the  bat — and  then 
and  there  was  the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  Sport's  sore  throat.  His  mother  just 
knew  he'd  catch  his  death  o'  cold  going 


around  without  his  flannel  that  way,  but 
the  boss  said: 

"Cold  or  no  cold,  we  don't  want  any 
anarchists  around  this  shop!" — so  Sport 
canned  the  rag,  and  lived  happily  ever 
after. 

His  mother  tells  me  I'm  crazy  to  tell 
folks  "colds"  are  catching — and  I  am.  I 
want  everybody  to  know  it.  "Colds"  are 
catching — too  catching — not  from  the 
germ-free  air  of  the  great  out-doors,  but 
from  the  germ-laden  handkerchief  and 
the  sneezed-out  droplets  of  germ-carrying 
moisture  from  Cold  Carrier  No.  1  in 
the  over-heated,  unventilated  household. 
Sport's  mother  further  declares  that  I'll 
have  much  to  answer  for  in  the  next 
world  if  I  go  on  teaching  foolish  young 
people  that  dampness,  draughts  and  bad 
weather  and  wet  feet  are  not  causes  of 
ill  health.  But  my  conscience  is  per- 
fectly clear  on  that  score ;  I  believe  some 
of  my  medical  sins  will  be  compensated 
hereafter  by  the  good  I  do  in  so  teaching. 

If  there  was  ever  a  boy  in  this  world 
better  protected  against  these  supposi- 
tious causes  of  "colds"  than  Sport  Coop- 
er, he  was  kept  in  an  incubator!  Yet 
Sport  had  more  "colds"  to  the  square 
week  than  all  the  rest  of  our  boy  clan 
combined.  All  our  mothers  had  a  cer- 
tain respect  for  wet  feet  and  draughts,  of 
course — was  there  ever  a  mother  who 
hadn't? — but  none  of  them  were  quite 
so  careful  to  exclude  the  night  air  as  was 
Sport's  mother.  A  draught  is  merely 
another  name  for  ventilation,  you  know. 
Don't  you?  Well,  that's  precisely  what 
a  draught  is.  If  you  can  discover  any 
scheme  to  ventilate  a  room  without  ad- 
mitting draught,  you  just  hurry  right 
down  to  the  patent  office  with  it,  and 
your  fortune  is  assured. 

As  I  look  back  on  the  old  days  I  can 
understand  what  a  human  pestilence 
Sport  was  in  the  neighborhood.  I  sup- 
pose he  carried  more  "colds"  from  house 
to  house  than  one  could  possibly  com- 
pute. At  any  rate,  he  kept  his  own 
household  well  supplied  with  lively 
"cold"  microbes;  that's  obvious.  And 
isn't  it  uncanny  how  that  red  flannel 
around  his  neck  gave  us  boys  a  sort  of 
subconscious  impression  that  he  was  a 
menace?  Not  that  we  had  any  notion 
of   diphtheria   germs — though   doubtless 
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he  entertained  them  many  a  time  when 
the  symptoms  were  only  those  of  an  "or- 
dinary cold  in  the  head" — but  there  was 
something  about  the  color  that  instinct- 
ively suggested  personal  danger,  so  we 
carefully  avoided  swapping  gum  with 
Sport  in  the  winter  time. 

Sport's  mother  was  sincere  about  it, 
I  must  give  her  that  credit;  never  was 
there  a  more  devoted  mother,  except  my 


own.  She  scrupled  not,  but  selected  the 
fieriest  shade  of  flannel  in  her  rag-bag. 
Nowadays,  I  regret  to  say,  some  mothers, 
acting  counter  to  their  own  innermost 
convictions,  substitute  a  less  fearsome 
shade  of  neck  cloth  for  the  good  old- 
fashioned  sign  of  danger.  But  don't  you 
be  deceived.  Whatever  the  color  of 
coddling  clothes,  beware  the  sore  throat 
boy. 


WINDING  A  FISHING  ROD 

By  CHARLES  A.  KING 


NE  of  the  pleasures  dear 
to  the  heart  of  the  true 
disciple  of  Izaak  Walton 
is  the  overhauling  of  his 
fishing  tackle  during  the 
odd  moments  of  the  win- 
ter, while  the  finny  denizens  of  the  riv- 
ers and  lakes  are  safe  from  his  wiles,  and 
the  making  of  such  improvements  and 
repairs  as  his  experience  may  suggest  and 
his  skill  permit. 

Next  to  the  grain  and  character  of 
the  wood  of  which  the  rod  is  made,  the 
windings  add  more 
than  anything  alse 
to  its  strength  and 
reliability ;  and  as 
these  must  be  made 
by  hand  the  angler 
will  find  it  profit- 
able to  replace  any 
which  have  become 
worn  or  in  the  slightest  degree  frayed. 
At  b  of  A  is  shown  the  first  step,  in 
which  the  line  is  laid  over  the  rod  and 
held  in  place  by  the  thumb  of  the  left 
hand,  being  careful  that  the  line  crosses 
the  rod  in  the  direction  indicated.  To 
make  the  end  tie  at  I  of  B  at  least  three 
or  four  turns  should  be  made  around  the 
rod  and  over  the  end  of  the  line  bi, 
pulling  each  turn  tight  and  being  sure 
that  it  lies  smoothly  in  its  place  as  at  c. 
Without  moving  the  left  thumb,  hold 
the  line  against  the  rod  at  d  with  the 
left  forefinger,  and  pull  end  /  through 
under  the  turns  at  c  until  the  loop  b  lies 
closely  against  the  turns  as  at  e  of  C. 


Lay  end  I  to  the  left  out  of  the  way  and 
prepare  for  the  other  end  tie  by  making 
a  loop  of  the  line  large  enough  to  extend 
over  the  end  of  the  rod,  allowing  extra 
line  to  wind  around  the  rod  several  times 
as  shown  at  D.  Lay  end  2  across  the 
rod  in  the  direction  indicated,  holding  it 
in  place  at  /  with  the  thumb.  Wind 
several  turns  of  the  line  around  the  rod 
as  at  g;  holding  these  turns  in  their 
places  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of 
the  left  hand,  pull  end  2  through  until 
the  last  turn  lies  in  its  place  at  h. 

Rub  the  winding 
over  the  end  ties 
with  a  smooth  knife 
handle,  keeping  a 
gentle  strain  upon 
the  ends  in  the  di- 
rection in  which 
they  lie  until  the 
form  of  the  ends 
cannot  be  seen  through  the  winding. 
With  a  sharp  knife  cut  off  ends  1  and  2 
between  the  turns,  after  which  the 
winding  may  be  given  a  coat  of  shellac 
or  hot  glue  and  laid  away  until  per- 
fectly hard,  when  it  may  be  varnished  or 
finished  in  the  same  way  as  the  rest  of 
the  road. 

It  is  obvious  that,  as  the  chief  diffi- 
culties lie  in  the  beginning  and  ending 
of  the  winding,  as  many  turns  as  desired 
may  be  made  between  them.  This  same 
method  may  be  applied  in  winding  any 
broken  rod,  tool  handle  or  round  wood 
which  has  been  "fished,"  and  for  which 
the  maximum  of  strength  is  desired. 
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AT  THE  FEET  OF  NAN-NA-BOU-JOU 

By  KIRK  B.  ALEXANDER 

Illustrated  with  Pjiotockaphs 

IV 
Flirting  uyith  Lake  Superior — The  Permanent   Camp 


O  doubt  one  could  derive 
a  number  of  interesting 
and  quite  unique  sensa- 
tions from  an  attempt  to 
paddle  a  chafing  dish 
into  a  head  wind  on  al- 
most any  considerable  body  of  water. 
However,  a  light  canoe,  coquetting  with 
the  veering  breeze  and  buffeted  by  the 
sturdy  seas  and  backwash  of  Lake  Su- 
perior, offers  about  all  the  standard  va- 
rieties of  diversion  that  one  can  rea- 
sonably demand  of  one  congested  after- 
noon. 

George  Andre,  in  his  bobbing  canoe, 
clung  closely  to  the  shore.  Tom  and 
Jean,  dutiful  young  Chippewas,  fol- 
lowed George  with  their  canoes.  Billy 
and  I,  in  our  canoe,  looked  at  the  wind- 
ing shore  line  and  the  detour  the  In- 
dians were  making,  and  determined  to 
take  the  short  cut. 

Gill,  Jimmy  and   Xavier,    in   the  big 


dory,  were  plowing  through  the  head- 
seas  and  occasionally  slapping  down  on 
them  with  a  wet  thwack. 

Billy  is  a  good  canoe  man.  Rather, 
Billy  used  to  be  a  good  canoe  man — 
before  a  well-won  ease  of  mind  and 
sound  bodily  comfort  had  begun  dis- 
tributing avoirdupois  about  Billy,  mostly 
well  above  a  rapidly  disappearing  waist- 
line. Now,  embonpoint  is  quite  as 
quickly  discerned  and  commented  upon 
above  the  center  of  gravity  in  a  canoe 
as  it  is  in  a  too  snug  bathing  suit.  With 
this  essential  distinction,  too,  that  while 
in  the  latter  case  it  may  be  a  source  of 
some  passing  embarrassment  to  the  wear- 
er, in  an  eighteen-foot  canoe  in  a  chop- 
py sea  all  hands  on  board  are  instantly 
advised  of  a  shifting  superstructure, 
highly  unstable. 

Every  few  minutes  I — in  the  bow — 
would  chop  a  paddle  stroke  in  the  mid- 
dle in  a  convulsive  effort  to  counteract 
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the  weight  of  Billy's  shifting  ballast. 
The  thing  that  irritated  me  most  in  my 
highly  nervous  state,  I  remember,  was 
the  fact  that  Billy  himself  was  so  ut- 
terly unconscious  of  these  very  many 
phenomena  of  oscillation.  Panics  and 
hair-breadth  recoveries  of  our  equilib- 
rium kept  coming  faster  and  faster.  I 
couldn't  stand  the  strain  another  sec- 
ond. I  think  I  suggested  to  Billy  that 
we  go  ashore  so  he  could  have  lots  of 
room  and  solid  ground  for  his  little  at- 
tacks of  St.  Vitus'  dance.  Billy  said 
simply: 

"I  can't  keep  my  feet  awake  when 
I'm  sitting  on  'em." 

That  unhappy  remark  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  a  perfect  epidemic  of  somno- 
lence in  that  canoe.  My  feet  hadn't 
even  felt  drowsy  until  Billy  spoke  of 
his  feet.  In  two  minutes  both  of  mine 
were  snoring.  Billy  reported  the  spread 
of  the  "sleeping  sickness"  with  madden- 
ing literalness. 

"It's  up  to  my  left  knee  now." 

Then  my  own  knees  would  begin  to 
nod  and  numb  up. 

We  took  turns  steadying  the  canoe 
frantically  while  the  other  man  tried 
to  ease  a  throbbing  foot  or  leg,  and 
every  time  Billy  shifted,  the  canoe  trem- 
bled as  with  vertigo.  After  two  miles 
of  agony  we  simply  had  to  go  ashore. 
We  landed  in  a  rocky  little  cove  and 
found  George  Andre  there.  Oh — para- 
dox of  Indian  stoicism !     The  lower  half 


of  George,  too,  was  wrapped 
in  the  arms  of  Morpheus! 
George  pulled  our  canoe  out 
on  the  rock  and  then  Billy 
and  I  literally  rolled  out, 
precisely  like  petrified  men. 
It  was  fifteen  minutes  before 
circulation  was  restored,  and 
that  was  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
fraught  with  acute  sensa- 
tions. 

We  reloaded  our  canoe. 
George  gave  us  a  tent  as  a 
knee-cushion,  and  by  build- 
ing seats  with  duffle  bags  we 
eased  our  backs.  Then  we 
started  out  after  the  other 
canoes  and  the  dory,  already 
abreast  the  next  point.  Tom 
and  Jean  were  perhaps  a  half 
mile  ahead  and  going  strong  by  the  time 
we  had  got  really  under  way. 

The  winds  draw  around  the  rocky 
headlands  of  Lake  Superior  until  direc- 
tions mean  practically  nothing.  When 
George  and  Billy  and  I  stuck  our  ca- 
noe noses  out  and  around  that  long 
granite  point  toward  which  for  centu- 
ries we  had  been  straining  our  lament- 
ing backs — well,  we  got  it — and  "got  it 
good."  The  wind  and  seas  were  no 
longer  ahead.  Both  smacked  us  rough- 
ly on  the  starboard  quarter  and  rollers 
came  frothing  in,  until  we  were  sweep- 
ing along  diagonally,  in  long,  dizzy 
leaps.  I  could  see  that  George,  twenty 
feet  to  leeward  in  his  canoe,  didn't  care 
for  it. 

When  George  lets  the  corners  of  his 
mouth  droop  a  little  it  means  one  of 
three  things — you  made  a  poor  cast,  he 
isn't  sure  of  the  trail  or  Superior  is 
beginning  to  get  ugly.  I  was  just  won- 
dering if  it  mightn't  be  a  good  plan  to 
leave  a  six  o'clock  call  with  the  night 
clerk  for  Billy's  feet,  when  a  playful 
comber  treated  my  back  to  four  gallons 
of  Superior  water.  Billy  sandwiched  a 
chuckle  into  his  paddle  grunts.  The 
double  charm  of  the  incident  was  the 
fact  that  the  water  draining  down  my 
back  formed  a  pool  for  me  to  kneel  in. 
I  looked  toward  George  for  applause 
and  saw  just  the  top  of  his  head  sliding 
behind  the  wave  that  had  just  sand- 
bagged me.     It  was  no  place  for  an  in- 
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nocent  canoe  at  all.  Then  Billy  got 
one  in  the  lap  and  I  took  up  the  chuckle 
where  he  had  left  off. 

The  humor  of  the  situation,  however, 
was  oozing  rapidly.  For  the  next  hour 
a  real  giggle  would  have  meant  labor, 
even  had  we  had  time  for  it.  The 
amount  of  water  an  eighteen-foot  canoe 
can  carry,  particularly  when  mixed  with 
tents  and  duffel-bags  and  about  320 
pounds  of  human  beings,  is  fairly  finite. 
Another  souser  frizzed  over  our  heads 
and  slushed  aboard.  Then  I  heard  for 
the  first  time  the  unpleasant  slushing 
of  b'lge  water  whenever  we  rolled. 
George's  mouth  by  this  time  was  almost 
an  inverted  V  and  he  was  hovering  over 
our  canoe  like  a  distraught  hen  foster- 
mothering  a  pair  of  swimming  duck- 
lings. Then  we  tried  to  leave  the  rocks 
and  the  boiling  backwash  sideswiped  us 
and  tumbled  aboard  over  the  lee  rail. 
Worse  yet,  the  treacherous  eddies 
whirled  us  into  the  trough  of  the  sea 
and  a  vertical  cliff  is  not  an  alluring 
landing  place.  The  entire  conversation 
Billy  and  I  exchanged  during  that  busy 
hour  was: 

"We've  got  to  go  through — eh?" 

"Sure." 

When  we  turned  the  last  rocky  point 
so  that  the  seas  could  chase  us  instead 
of  assaulting  us,  and  headed  in  toward 
the  beach   that  was  our  goal,  we  were 


down  in  the  water  so  far  and  were  so 
loggy  with  water  aboard  that  I  feared 
the  tumbling  combers,  racing  from 
astern,  would  overtake  and  swamp  us  in 
sight  of  safety.  George  saw  it,  too, 
and,  shouting,  pointed  to  the  shore  on 
our  left,  where  there  was  smoother  wa- 
ter. Tom  and  Jean  came  out  to  their 
armpits  and  ran  us  through  the  surf 
that  boomed  on  the  beach. 

"I  think  I  prefer  swimming,"  said 
Billy,  wringing  out  his  mackinaw.  "It 
offers  more  exercise  for  the  legs."  Then| 
we  all  went  into  the  surf  to  lug  the 
dory  out  onto  the  beach,  while  Jimmy 
helpfully  cracked  us  over  the  head  with 
the  oars  which  he  had  fouled  in  the  row- 
locks. 

We  got  the  outfit  and  boats  well  up 
the  beach,  out  of  reach  of  the  boiling 
surf.  George  counted  noses  and  ca- 
noes, then,  lifting  his  voice  to  be  heard 
above  the  tumult  of  the  storm,  George 
said  slowly  and  thoughtfully: 

"I  t'ink  we  be  big  tarn  fools." 

It  is  quite  amazing  how  timely  and 
logical  most  of  George's  observations 
are,  really. 

At  last  we  were  at  "Permanent 
Camp."  We  could  have  as  many  tents 
and  changes  of  clothes  and  things  to  eat 
and  drink  and  smoke  and  read  and  talk 
about  as  we  liked,  and  the  best  reef 
fishing  on  Lake  Superior — all  very  lux- 
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urious  camping.  Twice  a  week,  weath- 
er permitting,  the  shore-plying  steamers 
bring  you  supplies,  mail,  even  ice. 
When  rough  weather  prevents  reef  cast- 
ing, there  is  a  little  river  with  some 
deep,  dark  holes  to  explore.  Also  there 
is  a  lake,  full  of  pound  to  pound-and-a- 
half  trout,  two  miles  and  a  half  up  the 
trail.  For  years  now,  the  prospect  of 
ten  days  in  that  Permanent  Camp 
has  lightened  the  toughest  preliminary 
canoe  trip. 

It  is,  we  find,  good  fun  and  good  dis- 
cipline to  work  hard  and  travel  light 
for  two  weeks  on  short  rations  of  "bad 
habits"  and  feel  that  you  are  earning 
the  plenty  in  store  for  you  at  Perma- 
nent Camp. 

We  found  all  our  camp  furniture 
permanent  fixtures,  just  where  we  had 
left  them  a  year  ago  and  two  years  ago 
and  the  year  before  that.  That  meant 
the  tent  poles,  the  dining  table  and 
chairs  driven  into  the  sand,  the  rock 
oven,  the  washstand  under  the  spruce 
tree,  the  settee  on  the  site  of  the  nightly 
campfire,  the  rod-rack,  even  the  sun- 
dial which  two  years  ago  His  Lordship 
had  fashioned  with  loving  care.  So  we 
were  at  home. 

There  was  something  else  awaiting 
us  at  Permanent  Camp,  too — all  the 
blackflies  and  midges  (pingush,  the 
Chippewas  call  them)  south  of  the  Arc- 
tic Circle.  They  were  holding  a  con- 
vention there.  It  seemed  absurd,  im- 
possible, that  we  should  have  roved  for 
a  week  over  heavy  trails  and  thrcugh 
swamps  in  the  interior  without  encoun- 
tering a  blackfly  or  a  midge,  only  to  be 
assaulted  on  this  breeze-swept  stretch  of 
the  Superior  shore.  They  had  all  the 
cunning  of  their  pestiferous  race,  too, 
those  blackflies.  They  didn't  rush  out 
upon  us  with  a  Comanche  yell  as  we 
climbed  up  the  beach.  Not  a  bit  of  it. 
Each  blackfly  said  to  his  hungry  brother: 
"Hold  your  sting,  old  top,  until  we 
get  'em  right." 

The  which  they  unquestionably  did. 
They  got  Billy,  Gill  and  me  just  as  we 
gaily  romped  up  the  beach,  yelling  for 
towels  after  a  somewhat  long-deferred 
dip  and  soaping  in  Lake  Superior.  And, 
at  the  same  signal,  they  sneaked  up  be- 
hind Jimmy  and  fell  upon  him  just  as 


he  shaved  the  lather  off  one  side  of  his 
face,  beneath  the  spruce  tree.  The  black- 
flies left  as  suddenly  as  they  came — when 
the  temperature  dropped  with  the  sun. 
Then  the  midges,  a  million  invisible 
winged  pin-pricks,  took  up  the  task  of 
teasing  the  tenderfeet.  We  smudged 
them  and  cuffed  them  and  cussed  them. 
They  came  through  mosquito  bars  in 
delighted  droves.  The  language  re- 
leased in  those  two  tents  that  night 
w7ould  under  less  inspirational  circum- 
stances have  taxed  far  richer  vocabu- 
laries. 

Jimmy  had  an  adventure,  too,  that 
night.  One  must  know  Jimmy  to  ap- 
preciate the  magnitude  of  such  an  event 
as  an  adventure  of  any  kind  whatever 
in  Jimmy's  well-ordered  life.  Two  min- 
utes after  you  met  Jimmy  you'd  say, 
"Here's  a  man  adventure-proof."  In 
the  first  place,  Jimmy  wouldn't  tolerate 
anything  so  frivolous  and  irregular  as 
an  adventure.  In  the  second  place,  Jim- 
my wouldn't  know  an  adventure  if  he 
saw  one.  That's  what  you'd  say.  That's 
what  we  should  have  said.  Just  the 
same,  Jimmy  had  an  adventure — a  visi- 
tation from  a  wild  brother,  something 
larger  than  a  No-see-um  and  much  more 
curious. 

Jimmy  told  us  about  it  at  breakfast 
next  morning.  Said  Jimmy  thought- 
fully: 

"A  funny  thing  happened  last  night, 
fellows." 

Porridge  spoons  paused  in  midair. 

"I  woke  up.  It  was  bright  starlight 
and  there  was  an  animal  sitting  along- 
side my  bed,  watching  me.  The  ani- 
mal sat  there  looking  me  right  in  the 
eye."  Here  Jimmy  reproduced  the  noc- 
turnal visitor's  rapt,  searching,  perhaps 
even  enamored  gaze. 

We  were  delighted  with  Jimmy's 
dramatic  recital  and  said  so.  So  Jimmy, 
encouraged,  continued : 

"We  must  have  looked  steadily  at 
each  other  for  a  minute." 

We  waited  for  the  tragic  denoue- 
ment. When  it  didn't  come,  Bill  said, 
"Well?" 

"Well,  that  was  all,"  said  Jimmy. 

"What  kind  of  an  animal  was  it?" 
asked  Gill,  obviously  to  relieve  the 
strain. 
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"I'm  not  sure,"   said  Jimmy. 

"How  big  was  it?"  I  inquired. 

"Well,  that's  the  funny  thing  about 
it,"  said  Jimmy.  "You  see,  I  was  lying 
on  my  side  and  I  couldn't  get  any  per- 
spective. I  couldn't  tell  how  high  it 
stood." 

Here  was  an  interesting  and,  I  still 
believe,  a  unique  predicament  in  natu- 
ral history   research. 


months  ago  by  telegram  and  letter  and 
long-distance  telephone.  The  shore 
steamer  might  poke  her  nose  around  the 
point  any  minute  and  we  had  the  extra 
tents  to  put  up  and  balsam  boughs  to 
cut  and  camp  to  straighten  up. 

All  hands  were  in  the  midst  of  home 
letters — grotesque  combinations  of  affec- 
tionate commonplaces  and  thrilling  nar- 
rative— the  same  to  be  given  to  the  pur- 
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"You  must  have  some  theory  as  to 
the  kind  of  animal,"  said  Billy. 

"Well,"  and  Jimmy  chose  his  words 
carefully,  "I've  thought  that  it  might 
have  been  a  beaver  or  a  woodchuck  or 
a  mouse." 

"Perhaps  it  was  a  moose,  I  suggested. 
"You  know,  Jimmy,  there's  very  little 
difference   in   the   spelling,   anyway." 

Billy  and  Gill  wrere  indulgent  enough 
to  laugh.  Jimmy  had  finished  his  ce- 
real in  silence  and  was  reaching  for  his 
second  rasher  of  bacon  wThen  he  said: 

"I  can't  see  w7hat  the  deuce  the  spell- 
ing's got  to  do  with  it." 

We  had  lots  to  do  that  first  morn- 
ing in  Permanent  Camp.  Nate  was 
coming  up  on  the  steamer — all  the  way 
from  something  Dey  street,  New  York 
City,  for  ten  days'  playtime  on  the 
North  Shore — and  bringing  a  guest,  yet 
really  a  pioneer  on  the  North  Shore, 
with    him.     To-dav    was    the    dav    set 


ser  to  mail,  when.  George  Andre,  from 
his  lookout  high  on  the  cliff,  sang  out: 

"Der  she  come!". 

We  rowed  alongside  the  steamer  and 
caught  Nate  and  the  Silver  Doctor  as 
they  dropped  over  the  rail.  Their  lug- 
gage and  their  loot  filled  two  boats  (the 
one  they  brought  and  our  ample  dory) 
to  the  gun'ale.  Their  loot  was  bounty. 
A  well-groomed  Santa  C]aus  wras  Nate, 
which  is  characteristic  of  Nate.  He  had 
grape  fruit  and  steaks  and  chops  and 
really  wonderful  candy  gowned  in  dain- 
ty, filmy  stuff  which,  in  the  calloused 
paws  of  bearded  men,  mingled  writh  its 
environment  as  harmoniously  as  a  fried 
egg  in  a  lace  handkerchief.  And — Nate 
brought  a  bottle — brought  it  600  miles 
— of  Murfin  cocktails,  mixed  by  the  club 
steward  himself  with  loving  care  for  his 
patrons  in  the  wilderness!  We  decided 
to  save  those  cocktails  for  dinner  and 
make  it  something  of  a  ceremonial.     Gill 
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JEAN    SOULIERE    (COOK)    AND    A 
THREE-POUNDER 

and  Jimmy  were  commissioned  to  bury 
the  cocktails  with  caution  and  care  in 
the  sand  near  the  lake  to  keep  them 
chilled.  They  marked  the  spot  of  in- 
terment with  a  stake  and  went  about 
their  business  carefree  and  expectant. 

With  all  his  austerity,  Nan-Na-bou- 
jou  is  not  above  a  casual  cocktail.  He 
kicked  up  an  on-shore  breeze  with  a 
surf  and  washed  the  cocktails  out  to  sea. 
Gill  and  Jimmy  were  panic-stricken. 
George  discovered  the  palatable  treasure 
in  ten  feet  of  water.  He  rigged  a  grap- 
pling iron  with  oar  and  landing  net 
and  did  acrobatic  stunts  in  the  tumbling 
surf.  We  stood  on  the  beach  gnawing 
finger-nails  and  Gill  and  Jimmy  sobbed 
on  each  other's  shoulders.  Then  came 
a  shout.  George  brought  up  the  net, 
clutched  its  priceless  contents  and,  as  a 
big  roller  hit  him,  plunged  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boats.  Happy  cheers  burst 
fiom  the  gallery  on  the  beach. 

There  is  a  lake  near  Permanent 
Camp;  in  fact  there  are  many  lakes  hid- 


den away  behind  the  ridges.  But  this 
lake  is  the  thing  that  happens  only  once, 
usually,  in  a  man's  lifetime.  It  is  some 
years  ago  now  that  George  Andre  first 
told  us  about  it;  also  some  years  since 
we  first  visited  it.  But  Nate,  somehow, 
had  always  missed  it,  and  the  Silver  Doc- 
tor, too. 

We  started  down  the  shore  one  morn- 
ing, just  as  the  sun  came  over  the  big 
cliffs  to  the  east  of  camp — started  in 
both  the  boats  and  two  canoes.  Three 
miles  down  the  shore  we  found  the 
rocky  inlet  we  were  hunting  and  then 
the  blaze  on  the  big  birch  that  marked 
the  beginning  of  the  trail.  We  beached 
the  boats  and  gathered  up  rod-cases, 
cameras,  lunch,  frying-pan  and  teapot 
for  the  portage.  We  took  one  canoe. 
For  a  mile  and  a  half,  through  dark, 
silent  groves  of  cedar  and  pine  and  hem- 
lock, you  climb  steadily  upward.  It  isn't 
a  hard  climb  for  a  young  man  nor  an 
easy  one  for  a  fat  one,  but  it  is  im- 
measurably simpler  than  most  North 
Woods  trails. 

You  emerge  quite  suddenly  on  the 
;hore  of  the  little  lake,  which  is  almost 
crescent-shape  and  perhaps  a  half  mile 
long.  On  the  rear  side  is  a  sand  beach 
which  of  course  you  reject  as  a  trout 
possibility  and  plan  to  reach  the  rocky 
shore  on  the  far  side,  where  you  know 
instinctively  are  deep  pools  and  trout. 
There  is  a  trail  around  to  the  rocks, 
too — our   old    trail. 

That  which  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
now  you  will,  of  course — I  am  positive 
of  it — receive  precisely  as  Nate  and  the 
Silver  Doctor  and  everybody  I  have  ever 
told  has  invariably  received  it.  That  is, 
with  a  polite  smile,  a  little  annoyed  and 
very  bored,  as  much  as  to  say: 

"I  am  sorry,  old  man,  but  you  have 
overdone  it.  You  should  have  had  the 
judgment  to  let  somebody  else  prove  you 
a  liar." 

It  is  necessary  to  go  back  some  years 
in  order  to  explain  how  we  discovered 
that  which  now  amazed  Nate  and  the 
Silver  Doctor. 

Some  years  ago  George  had  led  us  to 
this  lake  because  once,  from  the  beach 
side,  he  had  seen  a  fish  jump  near  the 
rocks,  and  he  thought  the  fish  must  be 
a  trout.     So  for  an  hour,  that  time,  we 
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cast  from  the  rocks  and  from  the  canoe. 
We  had  caught  a  half  dozen  trout — 
very  beautifully  marked  ones,  that  rich 
mahogany  of  deep,  black  water.  One 
of  that  historic  party — Freddie — had 
wearie'd  of  many  troutless  casts.  He 
would  smoke.  He  rummaged  through 
his  pockets  for  a  pipe,  pouch  and 
matches.  While  so  engrossed,  he  let  his 
flies  sink  in  about  ten  feet  of  amber- 
like water.  When  lighted  up,  he  picked 
up  his  rod  and  found  two  trout  on  his 
leader.  We  were  scattered  along  the 
rocky  shore  about  a  hundred  feet  apart 
when  Freddie  announced  his  discovery. 
Of  course  we  all  began  sinking  our  flies. 
Results,  generally  speaking,  were  ex- 
traordinary. Then  we  made  another 
discovery.  The  trout  down  in  the  dark- 
er water  were  amazingly  partial  to 
Montreal  flies.  Naturally,  we  decided 
to  give  them  a  Montreal  debauch.  We 
discarded  every  other  fly  and  each  man 
had  two  or  three  Montreal s  on  his  lead- 
er. Then  frank  and  uproarious  riot 
began. 

This  was  what  we  had  in  store  for 
Nate  and  the  Silver  Doctor  and  Gill 
and  Jimmy,  and  great  was  our  delight 
to  behold  their  polite  skepticism  turned 
to  wonder.  The  process  of  extraction 
was  simplicity  itself.  You  equipped  your 
leader  with  a  battery  of  No.  6  Mon- 
treal. You  stripped  about  fifteen  feet 
of  line  off  your  reel  and  cast  straight 
out  from  the  rocks.  Then  you  watched 
your  flies  settle  slowly  in  the  dark  wa- 
ter. Just  as  the  flies  disappeared  in 
the  shadowy  depths  you  would  strike, 
and  always  you  would  feel  the  surprised 
resistance  of  a  pound  of  muscle  and  fe- 
rocity  on    the   other   end    of   your   line. 

George  Andre  first  tried  to  answer 
all  emergency  calls  for  the  landing  net 
by  clambering  over  the  rocks.  Then  he 
abandoned  that,  and  in  the  canoe  estab- 
lished a  regular  route  between  "fishing 
stations."  Saturnalia  lasted  for  about 
an  hour — all  the  fish  being  about  a 
pound  and  gorgeously  colored.  Then, 
as  if  by  general  signal,  they  stopped  bit- 
ing. Brown  Heckles,  Parmachenee 
Belles,  alluring  Bees,  all  were  scorn- 
fully rejected.  The  trout  of  Lake  An- 
dre suddenly  decided  that  there  was  some 
sinister   motive   and    terrible,    irresistible 


THE  VETERANS   BREAK 
CAMP 

force  up  there — behind  the  meal  ticket. 

And  that  is  precisely  what  the  trout 
of  Lake  Andre  always  do.  They  work 
themselves  up  to  a  pitch  of  positive  hys- 
teria. For  that  first  hour  they're  not 
above  climbing  the  bank  and  going 
through  your  coat  pockets.  I  have  seen 
four  trout  pursue  a  pair  of  hooked 
brothers  right  up  to  the  landing  net. 
But  after  that  hour  there  isn't  a  sign 
of  trout  life  in  Lake  Andre.  You  can 
move  to  the  other  end  of  the  lake  if  you 
like  and  get  the  same  chilly  reception. 
The  word  has  gone  forth  through  the 
depths. 

So  we  lunched  luxuriously  on  the 
rocks  of  Lake  Andre  and,  each  man 
with  his  catch  strung  on  a  twig  over 
his  shoulder,  hit  the  trail  for  the  Su- 
perior shore  when  the  afternoon  shad- 
ows began  slanting  across  mysterious 
and  adorable  and  temperamental  little 
Lake  Andre. 

There  is  a  great  rock  on  the  Superior 
shore,  very  near  the  place  where  starts 
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in  the  trail  to  Lake  Andre.  I  have 
thought  and  said  and  written  a  great 
deal  about  that  rock.  It  is  an  enchant- 
ed rock — a  sort  of  trout  Valhalla.  For 
five  years  now  I  have  never  failed  to 
hook  a  monster  trout  in  the  shadow  of 
that  rock.  It  has  become  a  fetish,  a  su- 
perstition, nay,  a  positive  conviction  with 
me.  Erosion  has  split  a  mountain  there. 
Great   cubes    of    granite    have    tumbled 


of  Enchanted  Rock.  That  is  character- 
istic of  North  Shore  sportsmanship.  It 
is  good — basically  and  genuinely  sound. 
My  flies  went  in  the  second  cast — and, 
oh,  the  thrill  of  the  very  memory! 
There  was  a  tremendous  swirl  and,  as 
I  struck  my  rod  went  double.  George, 
of  course,  turned  and  headed  for  deep 
water.  The  fish,  we  knew,  was  a  big 
one.       Yet    his    conduct    was    strange. 
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dowTn  into  Lake  Superior.  The  En- 
chanted Rock  stands  close  to  a  lesser 
brother.  They  are  scarcely  four  feet 
apart — yet  there  is  deep,  dark  wTater  be- 
tween them.  It  is  a  lurking  place  for  a 
Leviathan. 

Of  course  we  had  to  have  a  try  at  it 
that  afternoon  as  we  came  down  from 
Lake  Andre.  Billy  sat  in  the  stern  of 
our  boat.  George  Andre  rowed  and  I 
was  in  the  bow.  We  began  prepara- 
tions when  we  were  yet  a  hundred  yards 
away.  George  selected  the  way  to  ap- 
proach with  least  noise.  We  put  on  big 
reef  flies — No.  4  Parmachenee  Belle, 
Willie  H.  and  Jenny  Lind.  We  came 
up  cautious^.  I  showed  Billy  the 
spot,  but  his  little  three-ounce  stream 
rod  was  too  light  to  throw  the  heavy 
flies  into  the  opening.  He  saw  he  was 
going  to  splash  and  refused  to  take  the 
chance  of  alarming  the  brooding  spirit 


There  were  no  mad  dashes  for  freedom. 
He  didn't  even  try  to  break  water.  But, 
when  I  cautiously  tried  his  mood  and 
strength  with  the  reel,  I  could  scarcely 
budge  him.  Then,  inch  by  inch,  I 
dragged  him  in,  merely  a  dead  weight. 

Billy,  peering  over  the  gun'ale  with 
the  nets  exclaimed: 

"Why!     You've  got  two  lunkers!" 

That  explained  a  lot.  The  two  three- 
pounders — and  they  must  have  struck 
simultaneously — had  simply  been  fight- 
ing each  other,  and  when  they  finally 
came  to  the  landing  they  scarcely  had  a 
wiggle  left. 

So  there  winged  away  the  days  on  the 
reefs  and  on  the  stream,  days  when  it 
rained  and  we  overhauled  tackle  or 
played  auction  beneath  the  dining  fly, 
nights  when  we  looked  into  the  blazing 
campfire  and  heard  George  tell  tales  of 
his  boyhood  experience  with  wolf  pack 
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and  moose  on  the  Long  Trail  to  "the 
Bay." 

Too  soon — much  too  soon — came  the 
day  for  camp  breaking  and  pack  making, 
for  the  Caribou  was  to  stop  for  us 
somewhere  within  the  sweep  of  twenty- 
four  hours.  At  noon  the  steamer  had 
not  come,  though  the  wind  and  surf  had. 
The  sea  increased  in  the  afternoon  and 
embarking   through    the   welter   on   the 


smoked,  talked,  slept  and  waited  on  the 
sand.  Midnight  came.  I  awoke  because 
I  was  cold.  The  fire  was  burning  low. 
Sleeping  men  were  all  about  me  and 
over  us  was  the  profound,  expectant  hush 
of  a  Northern  night.  The  surf  had 
risen  a  little,  too.  I  could  hear  the 
boom  on  the  beach. 

I  was  lighting  my  pipe,  when  far,  far 
down  the  lake  shore,  very  faint  but  very 
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beach  would  have  been  risky  and  wet. 
About  five  o'clock  George  sighted  the 
steamer's  smoke.  She  pulled  around  the 
point.  We  scampered  to  the  beach  and 
decided  to  take  a  chance  with  the  surf. 
We  looked  again  at  the  Caribou  and 
saw  that  she  was  going  past! 

That  meant  she  was  going  on  up  to 
Michipocoten  Harbor,  the  captain  prob- 
ably figuring  that  we  couldn't  put  off  in 
that  surf,  and  would  pick  us  up  on  her 
way  back  down  the  shore. 

Lake  Superior  breeds  patience.  We 
settled  down  to  wait.  We  went  back  to 
"light  housekeeping."  We  went  back 
to  the  stream  to  fish  and  the  dining  fly 
for  auction  bridge.  The  Indians  gath- 
ered driftwood  for  a  great  beacon  fire 
on  the  beach.  When  the  Northern  stars 
came  out,  brilliant  and  cold,  we  banked 
canoes  around  the  fire — a  sort  of  Dutch 
oven  effect — got   out   our  blankets   and 


thrilling,    I    heard    a   steamer's    whistle 
twice   repeated. 

The  beach  was  all  life  again.  We 
built  high  the  fire  and  had  boats  and 
canoes  loaded  when  the  lights  of  the 
Caribou  came  around  the  point.  I 
looked  at  my  watch  and  it  was  two 
o'clock.  The  Indians  turned  the  boats 
bow  outward  and  loaded  them  heavily 
astern.  That  gave  them  buoyance  in 
the  bow  to  ride  the  surf.  We  grabbed 
hold,  ran  the  boats  through  the  first 
comber  and  wriggled  aboard  before  the 
next  sea  caught  us.  Then  we  looked 
back.  The  firs  lighted  the  pines  and 
spruce  and  cliffs  of  our  deserted  camp 
and  silhouetted  the  four  Indians  stand- 
ing like  statues  at  the  fringe  of  the 
beach.  Each  Indian  held  up  a  canoe, 
much  as  a  small  boy  holds  his  sled  when 
he  is  about  to  take  a  diving  slide  on  his 
<!tummv."      Each    Indian    would    wait 
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until  the  wave  began  to  recede,  then 
he  would  dive  with  his  canoe  and  shoot 
out  into  the  smooth  water  beyond.  One 
by  one  they  leaped  from  the  fire's  glare 
and  came  paddling  out  into  the  dark 
night  to  join  us. 

That  was  our  last  look  at  Permanent 
Camp,   our   last   vivid,   colorful    impres- 


sion of  vacation  days.  And  it  is  vivid 
and  colorful  enough,  too,  to  survive  in 
memory  the  assaults  of  all  civilization's 
drab  commonplaces  and  Winter  grind — 
until  another  Summer  is  born  and  Kas- 
kas-ka-nig-gee  again  calls  in  the  flower- 
ing thickets  and  the  Red  Gods  make  their 
medicine  again. 


THE    END 


TENTS  I'VE  TRIED 

By  C.  L.  OILMAN 
The    Evolution    of    the    "One-Pole"    Tent 


TOT  all  tents  I've  tried — 
from  the  initial  effort  to 
simulate  a  "big  top"  with 
a  rag  carpet  and  a  few 
clothes-poles,  clear 
through  to  service  as  a 
war  correspondent  with  the  Boy  Scouts 
— will  figure  here,  but  only  three  tents 
tried  and  found  good  for  canoe  cruis- 
ing through  the  northern  Minnesota 
wilderness. 

Nobody  wants  to  stow  tent  poles  in 
a  canoe  or  lug  them  over  a  portage.  So 
it  follows  that  the  tent  for  this  pur- 
pose must  be  pitched  with  poles  procured 
at  the  camp  site. 

Nobody  cares  to  prolong  camp-mak- 
ing by  a  futile  effort  to  make  crooked, 
limber  saplings  fit  smoothly  inside  a  tent. 
The  answer  is  that  the  acceptable  woods 
tent  must  be  suspended  from,  not  draped 
over,  its  poles. 

Your  professional  woodsman  is  a  con- 
servative person.  His  woodcraft  is  not 
so  much  a  matter  of  rising  to  the  occa- 
sion by  inspiration  as  the  fitting  to  the 


occasion  one  of  many  long-established 
precedents.  And  the  tent  of  the  pro- 
fessional woodsman — the  timber  cruiser, 
land-looker  and  prospector — is  almost 
inevitably  of  one"  type. 

For  two  men  it  will  be  a  wedge  tent, 
seven  by  seven  on  the  ground,  about  five 
feet  high,  of  eight-ounce  duck,  weighing 
ten  pounds  and  having  a  "taped  ridge." 
Sometimes  it  may  have  a  wall,  less  often 
it  may  be  made  of  "silkaline,"  but  no 
matter  how  shape  and  material  may 
vary,  the  taped  ridge  persists. 

As  originally  made,  in  the  days 
when  the  work  had  to  be  done  by  the 
purchaser,  the  "tapes" — usually  five 
pairs — were  simply  canvas  strips  about 
a  foot  long.  Two  forked  uprights  of 
approximately  correct  length  supported 
the  ridge  pole.  Any  crookedness — and 
there  always  was  plenty  of  it — in  the 
ridge  pole  was  counteracted  in  the  tying 
of  the  tapes  around  it.  By  this  method 
it  was  possible  to  suspend  a  tent  smooth- 
ly from  the  most  sway-backed  frame.    * 

At  the  present  time  tents  are  manu- 


THE    PREVALENT    TYPE AN       A 


TENT    SUSPENDED    BY    TAPES    SEWN     ALONG 
THE  RIDGE 


factured  with  tape  loops  along  the  ridge. 
With  such  a  tent  a  fairly  straight  pole 
is  desirable. 

In  pitching,  the  tent  is  first  pegged 
out  around  the  bottom,  then  the  ridge 
pole  is  run  through  the  loops  and  raised 
to  its  proper  height.  While  forked  poles 
of  correct  length  driven  into  the  ground 
are  the  most  obvious  end  supports,  they 
are  by  no  means  the  only  ones. 


The  best  way  is  always  the  easiest 
way.  One  end  of  the  ridge  pole  may 
be  supported  in  the  crotch  of  a  con- 
venient tree  or  merely  lashed  to  its 
tiunk.  A  pair  of  crotched  poles  set 
shear  fashion  give  easy  height  adjust- 
ment. 

This,  then,  is  the  simple,  conventional 
and  effective  form  of  tent  approved  and 
proven    by    the    professional    woodsman. 


THE  ONE-POLE  TENT A  TRIUMPH  OF  SCIENTIFIC  LAZINESS 
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THE  ROPE  RIDGE  RIGID — ONE  WAY  OF  STIFFENING  A   LIMP  BACK-BONE 


It  suits  him  and  he  has  too  much  work 
to  do  to  spend  time  experimenting  with 
systems  which  may  or  may  not  be  bet- 
ter. 

But  experimenting  is  at  least  half  the 
fun  of  pleasure  cruising.  A  tape  ridge 
and  three  poles  is  simple  enough.  But 
why  not  see  what  can  be  done  with  two 
poles.  There  is  a  tent  with  a  rope  ridge 
which  the  glib  young  man  behind  the 
counter  at  the  sporting  goods  store — 
who  never  set  foot  ofr  a  paved  street  all 
his  life  and  would  perish  miserably  if 
stranded  seven  blocks  from  a  soda  foun- 
tain— cheerfully  asserts  can  be  hung  up 
between  two  trees. 

It  can.  But  it  will  be  a  little  too 
high  at  the  ends  and  a  little  too  low  in 
the  middle  to  serve  as  anything  but  an 
example  of  how  a  tent  shouldn't  be 
pitched. 

But  it  is  quite  possible  to  get  first- 
class  results  with  a  rope  ridge — better 
than  with  tapes  and  at  less  labor  cost. 
Just  peg  out  the  tent.  Pick  up  any 
two  stout  poles  a  foot  or  so  taller  than 
the  tent.  Make  a  clove  hitch — if  you 
don't  know  how  take  a  look  at  the  pic- 
ture in  any  unabridged  dictionary — with 
the  prolongation  of  the  rope  ridge  around 
one  of  these  poles  at  what  looks  like  the 
proper  height.  Heave  one  end  of  the 
tent  into  the  air ;  if  the  rope  isn't  bound 
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around  the  pole  at  the  right  place,  loosen 
the  hitch  and  shift  it.  When  you're 
right,  guy  out  the  rope  to  any  handy 
hitching  post.  Walk  around  to  the  other 
end  of  the  tent  and  repeat.  At  the  first 
attempt  you  probably  will  have  to  do  a 
little  jockeying  and  shifting  to  get  the 
canvas  perfectly  taut.  But  it  won't  take 
much  experience  to  teach  you  to  get  it 
right  the  first  time.  • 

Showing  a  couple  of  companions  how 
to  set  one  end  of  such  a  tent  sufficed 
on  one  trip  made  this  summer.  The 
next  time  they  put  up  the  tent  they  did 
it  alone  in  a  gale  at  the  top  of  an  ex- 
posed knoll.  And  during  three  days  of 
wind  storm  so  severe  as  to  make  canoe 
travel  of  dubious  safety  that  tent  stood 
staunch  and  unshaken. 

But  reducing  the  poles  to  two  is  not 
the  limit.  My  own  particular  pet  tent 
goes  up  with  but  one  pole.  The  one- 
pole  tent  has  been  long  in  evolving. 
General  H.  H.  Sibley  started  it  by  de- 
signing a  conical  tent  supported  by  a 
single  pole  in  the  center  for  his  cam- 
paign against  the  Sioux  across  what  is 
now  North  Dakota  and  was  then,  and  is 
yet,  a  poor  country  for  growing  tent 
poles.  The  Sibley  tent,  requiring  the 
transportation  of  but  one  instead  of 
three  poles,  has  held  its  place  in  the 
army  for  fifty  years. 
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But  driving  tent  pegs  in  a  perfect  cir- 
cle takes  time.  It's  easier  to  peg  out  a 
square  than  a  circle.  So  some  inventive 
person,  still  on  the  trail  of  the  one-pole 
tent,  changed  the  cone  of  the  Sibley  to 
a  pyramid  and  called  the  result  a  "min- 
er's tent."  But  the  pole  still  stayed  in- 
side, where  it  was  very  much  in  the 
way  when  the  tent  was  reduced  to  wil- 
derness size.  In  fact,  when  you  try  to 
move   around  it  seems  all  pole. 

Last  came  a  man  in  St.  Paul,  only 
ten  miles  from  the  old  Northwest  Fur 
Trading  Company  post  at  Mendota 
whence  General  Sibley  sallied  against 
the  Sioux.  Perhaps  his  first  name  is 
George.  Anyhow  his  last  name  is.  And 
certainly  George  did  it.  Simplest  thing 
in  the  world  after  you've  seen  it  done. 
He  just  stepped  around  behind  a  miner's 
tent  and  shoved  the  apex  forward  un- 
til, instead  of  being  over  the  center  of 
the  base  it  was  squarely  above  the  center 
of  the  front  base  line. 

The  result  is  a  tent  which  can  be  hung 
from  a  single  outside  pole.  Viewed  from 
the  front  it  looks  like  the  front  end  of 
a  rope-ridge  wedge.  But  when  you  get 
around  to  one  side  you  see  that  it  slopes 
straight  down  from  the  peak  to  the  back 
base  line. 

My  own  George  shelter  tent  with 
guy  rope,  pegs,  sod-cloth,  mosquito  cur- 
tain  and   the   dirt   of   two   years'   active 


service  weighs  just  six  pounds.  The 
material  is  balloon  silk. 

Pitching  is  simple.  Peg  it  out  with 
one  peg  at  each  corner  and  one  in  the 
center  of  each  seven-foot  side.  Then 
cut  an  eight-foot  pole,  sometimes.  Usu- 
ally it  isn't  necessary  to  do  that,  because 
centuries  of  forest  travel  have  peppered 
the  wilderness  with  camp  sites  where 
from  two  to  twenty  poles,  the  legacy  ot 
preceding  campers,  lie  ready  cut. 

A  clove  hitch  around  such  a  pole,  a 
little  jockeying  to  get  the  peak  raised  to 
its  full  seven  feet  above  the  ground,  the 
securing  of  the  far  end  of  the  guy  rope 
to  any  convenient  anchor  and  the  tent 
is  up.  Up  to  stay  through  any  wind 
which  may  blow. 

This  tent,  unlike  the  wedge,  gives 
headroom  enough  to  do  away  with  the 
Pullman  berth  method  of  dressing. 
With  its  vertical  front  turned  away  from 
the  wind  its  flaps  may  be  opened  to  the 
camp-fire.  Its  steeply  pitched  sides  and 
back  turn  rain  readily.  Two  people 
can  share  it  comfortably  in  hot  weather 
and  three  in  cold — and  it's  possible  to 
crowd  in  a  fourth. 

For  a  six-pound,  one-pole  tent  this  is 
going  some — and  it  strictly  adheres  to 
the  original  proposition  that  the  woods 
tent  is  a  tent  which  can  be  suspended 
from  rough  poles,  cut  on  the  spot — and 
no  others  need  apply. 
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WATER  SOCCER,  THE  COMING 

GAME 


By  L.  deB.  HANDLEY 


Illustrated  with    Photographs 


E  rapid  growth  of  inter- 
est in  swimming  in  this 
country  has  caused  so 
steady  an  increase  in  the 
ranks  of  those  who  in  sum- 
mer and  winter  seek  health- 
ful exercise,  recreation  and  competitive 
rivalry  in  the  water  that  the  necessity  is 
now  felt  of  finding  some  type  of  aquatic 
game  warranted  to  appeal  both  to  the 
trained  athlete  and  to  the  far  larger  class 
of  men  and  boys  who  have  adopted  na- 
tation for  a  pastime. 

This  may  appear  an  easy  matter  at 
first  blush.  In  reality  it  is  one  which 
presents  many  difficulties.  Not  only 
must  there  be  taken  into  consideration 
the  totally  different  conditions  existing 
in  the  way  of  facilities  in  various  parts 
of  the  United  States,  but  also  the  tastes 
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and  qualifications  of  the  several  grades 
of  our  watermen.  Every  effort  made  in 
the  past  to  suit  the  majority  has  failed 
signally. 

The  game  wanted — the  ideal  game — 
is  one  which  answers  the  following  re- 
quirements: First,  that  it  afford  enjoy- 
ment to  the  player  and  entertainment  to 
the  spectator;  second,  that  it  be  open  to 
all;  third,  that  it  be  adapted  to  small  in- 
door pools  as  well  as  open  water ;  fourth, 
that  it  help  to  develop  skill  in  swimming 
and  watermanship ;  fifth,  that  it  offer  op- 
portunities for  both  competition  and  pas- 
time. 

American  water  polo  is  a  fine,  manly, 
spectacular  contest  and  has  been  popular, 
but  it  is  too  restricted  in  scope  to  fill  the 
bill.  It  demands  so  much  of  its  devotees 
that    few    can    or   care   to   take    it   up. 
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Strength,  weight 
and  nerve  above 
the  average  are  es- 
sential, besides  an 
amphibious  nature, 
and  this  combina- 
tion of  attributes  is 
seldom  found. 
Also,  the  play  is 
usually  rough  and 
no  man  will  sub- 
mit to  the  punish- 
ment involved  for 
the  pleasure  of  it. 
The  sport  is  fit 
only  for  competi- 
tive purposes  in  its  present  status. 

The  Canadian  type  of  water  polo, 
which  has  won  some  partisans,  must  suf- 
fer the  same  indictment,  for  it  allows 
hand-to-hand  encounters,  though  in  a  les- 
ser degree.  Like  its  American  namesake, 
it  eliminates  the  swimmer  who  lacks  bulk 
and  power  or  the  inclination  to  risk 
bruises  and  hurts. 

As  to  aquatic  baseball,  pushball  and 
kindred  sports,  they  are  unquestionably 
amusing,  but  not  conducive  to  serious 
play  and  their  very  character  denies  them 
recognition,  irrespective  of  their  follow- 
ing. 

On  the  other  hand,  association  water 
polo — better  known  as  soccer — and  bas- 
ket polo,  a  recent  adaptation  of  water 
basketball,  have  much  to  recommend 
them  and  seem  worthy  of  universal  fa- 
vor. Both  call  for  speed,  endurance  and 
nice  skill  in  handling  the  ball  instead  of 
brute  strength  and  ability  or  willingness 
to  stand  punishment,  so  that  none  is 
barred  from  them  and  the  small  man  has 
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as  much  chance  as 
the  giant  to  attain 
c  h  a  m  p  i  o  n  ship 
form.  They  will 
also  prove  admir- 
able means  of  im- 
proving waterman- 
ship and  develop- 
ing the  body  thor- 
oughly and  sym- 
metrically while 
affording  pleasant 
recreation.  Finally, 
the  total  elimina- 
tion of  tackling 
not  only  keeps  the 
ball  constantly  above  water,  making  all 
plays  visible  and  clear  even  to  the  un- 
initiated watcher,  but  enables  the  novice 
to  enter  the  game  without  fear  of  the 
consequences  and  permits  friendly 
matches  to  be  organized  on  the  spur  ot 
the  moment — irrespective  of  the  pro- 
ficiency of  the  entrants. 

Intrinsically,  there  is  little  to  choose 
between  the  two  games.  Soccer,  how- 
ever, has  been  adopted  by  the  Interna- 
tional Federation  of  Swimmers  and  is 
one  of  the  events  invariably  included  in 
Olympic  schedules,  so  that  it  offers  to 
Americans  the  opportunity  of  battling 
for  world-wide  supremacy — a  thing  they 
have  so  far  been  debarred  from.  This 
is  an  advantage  not  to  be  overlooked, 
particularly  as  a  victory  over  the  best 
foreign  teams  is  not  improbable.  Our 
sprinters  lead  all  nations  and  speed  is 
one  of  the  chief  factors  in  playing  soc- 
cer successfully,  for  the  man  who  can 
outdistance  his  antagonist  has  many 
more  chances  to  score.     European  play- 


FLIPPING  THE  BALL  BACK 


PLAYER      DRIBBLING      THE    BALL 


A    FAST    SHORT-ARM    PASS 


MAKING  READY  TO  PASS 


ers  are  notably  slow  and  a  team  formed 
from  among  our  best  short  distance  men 
would  get  about  so  much  faster  as  to 
amply  compensate  for  any  slight  infe- 
riority in  handling  the  ball.  No  less  an 
authority  than  Mr.  George  Dockrell, 
the  well-known  Irish  internationalist, 
expressed  the  opinion  on  a  recent  visit 
here  that  with  a  couple  of  years  of  ap- 
plication Americans  would  rank  with 
the  leaders. 

All  good  reasons,  these,  why  those 
concerned  should  set  shoulders  together 
to  the  wheel  and  obtain  for  soccer  a  fair 
trial.  The  Amateur  Athletic  Union 
has  taken  the  first  step  by  striking  from 
its  list  of  standard  sports  American  wa- 
ter polo  and  substituting  the  Federation 
game,  but  this  is  not  enough.  Unsup- 
ported legislation  is  powerless  to  achieve 
results ;  the  co-operation  of  every  swim- 
mer and  club  is  necessary. 

Easterners  have  already  spoken  their 
willingness  to  back  the  action  of  the  gov- 
erning body,   but  Westerners  are  loath 


to  fall  in,  claiming  that  soccer  cannot 
be  played  properly  in  the  short  pools 
predominant  in  their  district.  Such  is 
hardly  the  case.  Area,  not  length,  need 
be  considered,  and  as  most  of  the  con- 
demned sixty-foot  baths  measure  from 
thirty-five  to  forty  feet  in  width,  they 
really  spread  a  larger  surface  than  the 
seventy-five  by  twenty-five  foot  natato- 
riums  in  which  fine  exhibitions  have 
been  witnessed.  It  is  safe  to  assert  that 
an  experiment  will  soon  carry  convic- 
tion. 

Soccer  is  played  between  two  teams 
of  seven,  each  made  up  of  three  for- 
wards, three  backs  and  one  goal  tender. 
The  forwards  are  relied  upon  to  do  the 
scoring,  the  backs  are  entrusted  with  the 
task  of  preventing  the  opposing  for- 
wards from  tallying,  and  the  goal  tend- 
ers attend  to  the  actual  parrying  of 
shots  aimed  at  their  goal. 

The  object  of  the  game  is  to  gain 
points  by  throwing  an  inflated  leather 
ball,   identical  to  the  regulation  basket- 


SHOOTING  A   GOAL   FROM   A   TREAD- 
WATER  POSITION 


HOW    TO    PASS    THE    BALL    WHILE 
SWIMMING 
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ball,  through  open  spaces  ten  feet  by 
three  marked  by  a  wooden  frame  and 
situated  at  each  end  of  the  field  of  play. 
The  size  of  this  field  is  optional,  though 
an  area  of  about  two  thousand  square 
feet  is  to  be  recommended  when  choice  is 
possible. 

How  It  Is  Played 

A  game  is  started  by  lining  up  the  two 
teams  behind  their  respective  goal 
boundaries,  placing  the  ball  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  pool  and  allowing  both  sides 
to  race  for  it  at  a  given  signal.  The 
man  who  secures  the  ball  flips  it  over 
his  shoulder  to  his  own  backs,  where  it 
is  held  while  the  forwards  dash  into  the 
enemy's  territory.  Then  it  is  passed  to 
the  one  who  appears  to  be  in  best  posi- 
tion to  score  and  the  match  is  on  in 
earnest. 

It  is  fast,  pleasing  work  thereafter, 
full  of  life  and  action.  The  ball  flits 
back  and  forth  in  quick  flights,  with  the 
players  in  hot  pursuit,  and  suddenly 
whizzes  through  the  air  on  a  hard, 
wicked  throw  that  either  lands  true  and 
scores  or  is  stopped  with  a  resounding 
whack  by  the  goal  tender  and  sent  back 
into  the  melee. 

The  forwards  know  that  to  obtain  a 
clean  shot  they  must  rid  themselves  of 
their  bodyguard,  ever  ready  to  interfere, 
and  the  backs  realize  that  the  safety  of 
their  goal  depends  on  covering  their 
rivals  closely,  so  twelve  of  the  players 
are  constantly  on  the  move,  usually  in 
pairs,  one  trying  to  get  free,  the  other 
as  anxious  to  prevent  it,  and  thrashing 
arms  and  legs  churn  up  the  water  into 
seething  foam.  It  takes  stamina  to  stand 
the  pace  and  one  must  be  in  the  pink 
of  condition  to  last  out  the  two  seven- 
minute  periods,  for  the  three  minute  in- 
termission between  halves  barely  allows 
one  to  get  his  breath. 

As  has  been  mentioned,  tackling  is 
absolutely  forbidden.  An  opponent  may 
be  ducked  when  in  possession  of  the  ball, 
but  never  held,  and  if  he  takes  the  ball 
under  water  with  him  a  foul  is  declared 
on  him.  This  does  away  with  irritating 
pauses.  The  leather  is  usually  passed 
immediately,  or  the  receiving  player  pro- 
ceeds to  advance  it  by  dribbling,  i.  e.t 


placing  the  ball  in  front  of  him  on  the 
water  and  then  swimming  with  arms 
on  either  side  of  it,  bunting  it  along  with 
face  or  forehead.  The  alternate  thrash 
of  the  arms  is  sufficient  to  keep  it  mov- 
ing in  the  desired  direction. 

To  catch  or  even  touch  the  ball  si- 
multaneously with  both  hands  is  not  per- 
mitted, except  to  the  goal  tenders,  so 
that  the  player  must  juggle  the  wet, 
slippery  sphere  off  the  surface  with  one 
hand,  balance  it  for  a  moment  on  the 
palm  and  then  launch  it  gently  to  a 
teammate  or  drive  it  spinning  at  the 
enemy's  stronghold.  This  requires  clev- 
erness, especially  when  an  opponent  is 
close  by  ready  to  interfere.  If  one  is 
treading  water  it  is  best  to  place  the 
open  hand  on  the  ball  and  with  a  down- 
ward twist  cause  it  to  roll;  as  the  hand 
clings  to  the  leather,  the  ball  will  rest 
on  the  palm  as  soon  as  the  semicircle  has 
been  described  and  it  can  be  easily  lifted. 
When  one  approaches  the  ball  sprinting, 
however,  there  is  not  the  time  to  as- 
sume the  treadwater  position,  and  the 
only  way  to  make  a  swift  pass  or  throw 
is  to  swim  by  the  ball  until  it  is  at  the 
height  of  the  shoulder,  then  lay  the  hand 
under  it,  palm  up,  and,  rolling  the  en- 
tire body,  give  impetus  to  the  ball  by 
swinging  the  arm  around  and  using 
shoulder  and  wrist  to  thrust  and  direct 
it.  In  other  words,  the  arm  must  rotate 
with  the  body,  which  from  face  down 
position  is  turned  nearly  on  its  back. 

In  the  effort  to  make  the  game  clean, 
active  and  interesting,  the  foreign  au- 
thorities have  gradually  evolved  a  list 
of  fouls,  divided  into  two  classes,  ordi- 
nary and  wilful.  The  former  includes 
touching  the  ball  with  both  hands  at 
the  same  time,  seeking  support  while 
playing  or  standing  on  bottom,  inter- 
fering in  any  way  with  an  opponent  not 
in  possession  of  the  ball,  taking  the  ball 
under  water  when  ducked,  jumping  off 
bottom  and  pushing  off  from  sides  ex- 
cept in  starting  or  restarting,  holding, 
pulling  back  or  pushing  off  from  an  op- 
ponent, turning  on  back  to  kick  an  op- 
ponent, assisting  a  teammate  in  starting 
or  restarting.  For  the  goal  tenders: 
Going  further  than  four  yards  from  their 
goal  line,  throwing  to  anyone  within 
the  six-foot  line  from  a  free  throw,  re- 
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fusing  to  play  the  ball  at  the  command 
of  the  referee  and  touching  the  ball  be- 
fore it  has  struck  the  water  when  thrown 
in  by  the  referee.  The  wilful  fouls 
are:  Starting  before  the  signal;  delib- 
erately wasting  time,  taking  position 
within  six  feet  of  the  rival  goal  line, 
changing  position  after  the  signal  to 
stop  has  been  sounded  and  until  the  ball 
is  again  in  play,  deliberately  splashing 
water  at  an  opponent,  striking  the  ball 
with  clenched  fist. 

Ordinary  fouls  are  punished  by 
awarding  a  free  throw  to  the  other  side ; 
wilful  fouls  by  the  exclusion  of  the  of- 
fender from  the  game  until  a  goal  has 
been  scored. 

To  simplify  the  imposition  of  penal- 
ties, the  referee  has  two  flags  of  dif- 
ferent color  and  the  players  of  either 
team  wear  caps  to  match.  By  exhibiting 
the  flag  of  the  team  against  which  the 
foul  has  been  committed  the  chief  offi- 
cial notifies  both  players  and  spectators 
of  his  decisions.  To  guard  against  in- 
subordination it  has  been  ruled  that  in 
the  event  of  a  player  refusing  to  leave 
the  water  when  ordered  play  shall  be 
stopped  and  the  game  awarded  to  the 
opposing  team. 

In  granting  a  free  throw  the  referee 
gives  the  ball  to  the  player  of  the  fa- 
vored side  who  is  nearest  the  place  where 
the  foul  has  occurred.  A  goal  cannot 
be  scored  from  a  free  throw,  the  ball 
must  first  be  handled  by  another  player, 


except  when  the  foul  has  been  com- 
mitted wilfully  within  twelve  feet  of 
the  opponent's  goal.  Then  the  player 
who  is  awarded  the  throw  may  proceed 
to  any  point  on  the  twelve-foot  line  and 
shoot  directly  at  the  opening. 

This  last  amendment  was  introduced 
to  check  the  practice  of  fouling  when 
the  goal  was  in  danger.  Unfair  play- 
ers had  found  that  an  offense  at  the 
psychological  moment  often  resulted  in 
their  favor.  When  a  score  was  immi- 
nent they  incurred  a  penalty  and  the  at- 
tacking players,  instead  of  being  able  to 
throw  straight  at  goal,  were  forced  to 
a  double  pass,  suffering  thereby  instead 
of  gaining.  Now  a  free  throw  from  the 
twelve-foot  line  seldom,  if  ever,  fails  to 
tally. 

The  question  of  developing  our  can- 
didates will  not  be  a  hard  one  to  solve. 
Several  of  the  college  and  club  instruc- 
tors learned  the  game  abroad  and  know 
it  well ;  a  few  of  our  swimmers  have 
studied  it  and  played  it  in  England,  and 
there  are  also  in  this  country  a  num- 
ber of  foreigners  formerly  holding  posi- 
tions on  the  international  teams  of  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  Austria  and  Germany, 
who  have  already  offered  their  services 
as  amateur  coaches. 

Prospects  are  excellent  provided  our 
watermen  take  up  soccer  with  the  right 
spirit,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  a  better  all- 
around  game  will  ever  be  evolved  to 
please  all  hands. 
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SOME  HINTS  ON  HANDLING  THE 
OPEN  POWER  BOAT 

By    HAROLD    WHITING    SLAUSON 


^     VERY  motor  boat  possesses 
a     distinct     personality,     to 

\         which  should  be  added  the 

fact  that  every  craft  will 
behave  differently  under 
'  various  conditions  of  wind, 
wave,  tide  and  current  which  will  be 
met  with  on  our  waterways.  Unlike 
the  automobile,  which  has  a  solid  sur- 
face upon  which  to  run,  the  motor  boat 
travels  over — or  through — a  contin- 
ually moving  medium  and  in  rough 
weather  is  subjected  to  violent  vertical 
motions  in  addition  to  its  progress  in  a 
horizontal  direction.  All  of  these  fac- 
tors have  a  tendency  to  divert  the  craft 
from  its  course  and  the  difficulty  of  op- 
eration may  be  likened  somewhat  to 
driving  a  car  over  a  road  that  causes 
continual  skidding. 

Wind  alone  can  affect  the  average 
motor  boat  but  little.  With  its  low  free- 
board and  weight  of  engine  placed  well 
down  toward  the  keel  this  becomes  a 
remarkably  stable  craft  that  cannot  be 
capsized  easily.  But  it  is  wind  and  wa- 
ter together — when  the  former  has  had 
an  uninterrupted  sweep  for  several  miles 
over  the  latter — that  constitute  the  chief 
concern  of  the  motor  boatman.  It  is 
then  that  the  skilful  navigator  must  de- 
cide whether  he  can  quarter  across  the 
seas,  whether  he  can  take  the  trough, 
whether  bucking  the  waves  head  on  is 
advisable,  or  whether  discretion  is  not 
the  better  part  of  all  and  he  should 
pursue  the  easy  course  and  run  before 
the  rollers.  His  proper  decision  will  not 
only  rer-t  on  the  force,  direction  and  in- 
tensity of  the  wind  and  waves,  but  on 
the  "personality"  of  his  craft.  Some 
boats  may  be  well  adapted  to  buck  the 
seas,  others  may  be  of  such  a  length  that 
this  would  prove  a  dangerous  proceed- 
ing, while  another  type  of  craft  may  be 


provided  with  so  high  a  freeboard  that 
the  interior  will  be  well  protected  from 
a  quartering  sea.  To  follow  with  the 
sea  offers  the  least  difficulties  and  is  gen- 
erally the  safest  course  when  there  is 
any  doubt  as  to  the  advisability  of  pro- 
ceeding in  the  opposite  direction.  In 
fact,  the  chief  danger  to  be  incurred 
from  following  the  direction  of  the  sea 
lies  in  the  apparent  harmlessness  of  the 
waves;  their  true  size  and  the  actual  ve- 
locity of  the  wind  are  not  realized  and 
there  is  the  temptation  to  turn  and  pro- 
ceed in  the  original  direction.  During 
a  part  of  such  a  turn,  however,  the  boat 
will  lie  wholly  in  the  trough  of  the 
waves,  and  as  to  this  list  will  be  added 
that  caused  by  the  rudder,  the  full 
height  of  the  waves  will  soon  be  re- 
alized, 

It  is  in  the  trough  of  the  sea  that  a 
boat  will  roll  the  most  and  that  the 
greatest  danger  from  capsizing  is 
thought  to  lie.  This  is  true  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  unless  there  is  a  curl  and 
break  to  the  tops  of  the  waves  the  dan- 
ger, fortunately,  is  generally  overesti- 
mated. Motor  boats,  except  those  of 
the  tooth-pick  proportions  of  the  racing 
type,  do  not  easily  capsize,  and  while  the 
trough  of  a  heavy  swell  may  cause  such 
violent  rolling  that  the  occupants  of  the 
craft  are  unable  to  keep  their  feet — or 
seats,  as  the  case  may  be — the  actual 
danger  is  more  apparent  than  real  in 
this  respect. 

It  is  the  top  of  the  waves  and  not 
the  main  bulk  that  constitutes  the  great- 
est danger  to  an  open  boat  running  in 
the  trough  of  a  heavy  sea.  When  the 
wind  is  so  severe  that  it  seems  to  carry 
the  crest  of  the  wave  beyond  the  body 
and  to  curl  the  upper  portion  over  in 
the  form  of  a  breaker  or  a  "whitecap," 
there  is  danger  that  the  cockpit  of  the 
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unfortunate  boat  will  soon* be  filled  and 
the  craft  will  be  swamped. 

Next  to  running  directly  before  the 
waves  or  with  the  wind  blowing  on  one 
of  the  quarters,  heading  into  the  seas  is 
probably  the  safest  direction  in  which 
to  steer.  The  boat  will  dip  and  pitch 
under  these  conditions,  but  the  roll  will 
be  eliminated,  and  it  is  only  when  a  hull 
has  been  filled  with  water  to  weight  it 
down  that  it  will  founder  bow  or  stern 
first. 

In  an  open  space  the  wind  and  waves 
always  approach  from  the  same  direc- 
tion. When  a  boat  is  pitching  into  a 
head  sea  the  bow  will  throw  up  the 
spray  on  either  side,  often  to  a  height 
of  several  feet  above  the  coaming.  If 
the  wind  is  blowing  directly  bow-on  this 
divided  spray  will  be  carried  aft  and 
will  not  enter  the  boat.  But  let  the 
steersman  deviate  one  point  from  his 
straight  course  and  the  spray  that  is  di- 
vided by  the  bow  will  blow  directly  in- 
board— to  the  great  discomfort  of  the 
occupants  of  the  cockpit.  A  pronounced 
""flare"  to  the  bow  will  help  somewhat 
to  deflect  the  spray  and  to  turn  it  down- 
ward again  before  it  reaches  the  coam- 
ing, but  this  is  a  case  in  which  the  "per- 
sonality" of  the  boat  enters  into  consid- 
eration. 

Flaky  Puffs  Off  the  Shore 

It  often  happens  that,  owing  to  a  pe- 
culiar shore  formation  or  to  the  presence 
of  a  projecting  neck  of  land  or  an  is- 
land, the  wind  does  not  blow  from  ex- 
actly the  same  direction  as  that  from 
which  the  waves  seem  to  be  approaching. 
In  this  case,  the  bow  should  be  pointed 
at  the  source  of  the  wind,  rather  than 
that  of  the  waves,  for  if  the  latter  are 
taken  head-on,  the  wind  will  approach 
from  one  side  and  will  blow  the  divided 
spray  inboard. 

But  the  safety  to  be  found  in  buck- 
ing the  sea  in  an  open  boat  depends 
upon  the  height  and  width  of  the  waves, 
the  length  of  the  hull  and  the  general 
seaworthy  qualities  of  the  craft.  A 
small  boat  may  ride  like  a  cork  on  large, 
wide  seas,  while  a  craft  a  few  feet  longer 
would  be  in  peril  when  heading  into  a 
smaller  sea.     The  reason  for  this  is  that 


the  first  craft  may  be  of  such  a  length 
that  it  will  be  able  to  ride  each  wave 
and  to  sink  into  each  trough,  while  the 
larger  boat  may  become  involved  with 
two  waves  at  the  same  time  and  will 
find  itself  unable  to  recover  from  one 
lunge  and  dip  before  the  next  sea  is 
ready  to  lift  it  on  high.  This  next  wave 
will  not  wait  for  the  craft  to  rise,  but 
will  come  tumbling  down  on  its  victim, 
which  will  still  be  wallowing  in  the 
trough  of  the  preceding  sea. 

Even  though  the  waves  be  but  three 
feet  high,  their  distance  apart  may  be 
such  that  a  thirty-foot  motor  boat  will 
find  itself  continually  "sticking  its  nose" 
into  the  body  of  each  successive  sea,  and 
the  water  may  rush  along  the  decks  and 
pour  over  the  coaming  in  a  perfect  flood. 
The  boat  will  immediately  recover  and 
shake  itself  like  a  dog  leaving  the  water, 
but  a  continuation  of  such  running  will 
gradually  fill  the  cockpit  to  the  point 
where  the  hull  will  become  "logy"  and 
it  will  refuse  to  rise  from  the  oncoming 
wave.  This  will  allow  more  water  to 
pour  inboard,  and  therefore  the  rate  of 
filling  of  the  cockpit  increases  with  each 
wave  received. 

This  tendency  to  take  a  part  of  each 
wave  to  board  over  the  bow  will  be 
decreased  if  the  speed  of  the  boat  is  re- 
duced to  bare  steerageway,  or  a  little 
faster  if  the  conditions  warrant.  If 
the  boat  is  being  pushed  rapidly  on  into 
the  seas  it  will  be  seen  that  it  may  force 
itself  into  an  oncoming  wave  before  the 
craft  will  be  able  to  recover  from  its 
previous  downward  pitch ;  but  if  the  mo- 
tor is  checked  down  so  that  the  hull  is 
allowed  to  ride  the  waves  there  will  be 
time  between  the  trough  and  crest  of 
each  to  enable  the  boat  to  adapt  itself  to 
these  changing  positions. 

A  cruiser,  or  other  boat  with  well- 
protected  forward  cabin,  can  cope  with 
much  rougher  weather  than  can  a  craft 
having  its  cockpit  entirely  open.  If  the 
water  is  washing  well  over  the  cabin 
and  along  the  decks  of  the  cruiser,  how- 
ever, the  hatches  should  be  battened 
down  and  all  portholes  closed.  The 
open  boat  cannot  be  protected  in  this 
manner,  but  the  extent  to  which  a  simple 
spray  cloth  may  be  of  service  in  keeping 
water  out  of  the  cockpit  is  surprising. 
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Such  a  cloth  will  effectually  prevent 
water  five  or  six  inches  deep  from  pour- 
ing over  the  coaming  when  the  deck  is 
under  water,  and  will  thus  admit  of  a 
speed  against  a  heavy  head  sea  that  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  maintain  with- 
out the  spray  cloth. 

It  may  sometimes  become  necessary  to 
ride  out  a  gale  on  an  open  space  of 
water,  and  under  these  conditions  it  is 
obviously  a  useless  strain  on  both  engine 
and  crew  to  maintain  steerage  way.  A 
>  stout  anchor  becomes  useful  in  this  case, 
and  if  this  is  dropped  from  the  bow  it 
will  serve  to  keep  the  craft  headed  into 
the  wind  without  recourse  to  the  engine 
or  rudder.  The  pull  at  the  bow  exerted 
by  the  anchor  will  help  to  steady  the 
boat,  and  when  there  is  no  port  avail- 
able this  is  the  safest  way  to  cope  with 
a  storm. 

If  the  engine  has  broken  down  while 
the  craft  has  been  bucking  a  heavy 
sea,  an  anchor  at  the  bow  will  not  only 
serve  to  keep  the  boat  from  drifting,  but 
will  steady  it  as  well,  and  thus  enable 
the  motor  to  be  examined  and  repairs 
to  be  made  with  far  greater  ease  and  ac- 
curacy. 

Making  Landings 

But  while  various  boats  may  behave 
differently  under  changing  conditions  of 
wind  and  weather  it  is  when  making 
landings  that  the  helmsman  has  the 
greatest  opportunity  to  exhibit  his  own 
skill  and  the  responsiveness  of  his  craft. 
The  successful  landing  should  consist  of 
five  distinct  operations:  slowing  down 
the  motor,  approaching  the  pier  at  the 
proper  angle,  throwing  off  the  power 
(turning  blades  to  neutral  or  throwing 
out  clutch,  depending  upon  whether 
feathering  blades  or  a  reverse  gear  is 
used),  reversing,  and  stopping  the  motor 
when  the  boat  is  finally  drawn  along- 
side the  dock.  Too  many  amateurs  omit 
the  first  and  third  operations  and  ap- 
proach a  dock  at  full  speed,  relying  en- 
tirely on  the  reverse  to  check  the  boat 
and  bring  it  to  a  stop  in  the  proper 
position.  Occasionally,  a  landing  can 
be  made  successfully  in  this  manner,  but 
it  is  a  risky  undertaking,  and  the  strain 
on  the  engine  and  reverse  gear  induced 
by  the  sudden  change  in  the  application 


of  the  power  from  high  speed  ahead  to 
full  power  astern  cannot  but  injure  the 
moving  parts  ultimately.  Then,  too,  the 
effect  of  the  sudden  change  in  the  pitch 
of  the  blades  of  the  propeller  or  in  the 
direction  of  rotation  of  the  wheel  will 
tend  to  swing  the  boat  out  of  a  straight 
course.  This  tendency,  however,  can 
be  used  to  advantage  and  can  be  made 
to  aid  the  rudder  when  turning  into  a 
line  parallel  with  the  landing. 

It  is  the  behavior  of  the  boat  under 
the  various  conditions  of  landing — its 
action  on  the  reverse  and  its  responsive- 
ness to  tiller  and  throttle — that  has 
more  to  do  with  the  ''personality"  of 
the  craft  than  any  other  feature  of  op- 
eration. A  light  boat  may  be  run  at 
full  speed  until  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  pier,  and  its  response  to  the  throt- 
tling of  the  engine  will  be  almost  im- 
mediate. On  the  other  hand,  a  heavy 
craft  may  need  to  be  throttled  down 
while  still  two  hundred  feet  from  the 
landing — even  though  its  maximum 
speed  be  but  one-half  as  high  as  that  of 
the  other  boat — for  the  momentum  of 
the  mass  may  be  so  great  that  the  drag 
caused  by  the  reduction  in  the  number 
of  revolutions  of  the  propeller  will  for 
some  distance  have  no  apparent  effect  on 
the  speed  of  the  hull.  Another  boat 
may  refuse  to  answer  her  helm  except 
on  the  "go-ahead,"  while  a  third  may 
swing  so  suddenly  when  the  reverse  is 
thrown  in  that  the  stern  will  be  smashed 
against  the  pier  unless  this  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  craft  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration. All  of  these  possibilities  on 
the  parts  of  various  boats  make  it  ad- 
visable that  the  owner  should  use  the 
utmost  conservatism  when  making  land- 
ings until  he  becomes  absolutely  certain 
as  to  how  his  craft  will  behave  under 
the  varying  conditions  of  wind,  current, 
tide  and  the  like  that  will  be  met  with 
whenever  a  pier  is  approached.  What- 
ever experiments  are  to  be  made — either 
by  an  inexperienced  owner  or  by  an  ex- 
pert in  an  unfamiliar  craft — should  be 
conducted  in  open  water  where  imag- 
inary landings  can  be  made  that  will  not 
injure  the  hull  or  nearly  shake  the  en- 
gine out  of  its  bed  if  a  miscalculation 
should  occur. 

Whether  a  sixteen-foot  runabout  or  a 
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fifty-foot  cruiser  is  under  consideration, 
the  general  principles  governing  land- 
ings should  be  the  same.  The  difference 
in  the  size  of  the  boats  constitutes  only 
a  difference  in  times  and  distances  and 
the  degree  of  damage  resulting  if  a  mis- 
take is  made  in  the  landing.  In  still 
water,  the  motor  should  be  throttled  at 
a  distance  from  the  pier  equal  to  about 
two-thirds  of  that  through  which  the 
boat  would  drift  if  the  engine  were 
stopped  entirely.  This  throttling  will 
reduce  the  speed — and  momentum — of 
the  boat,  and  yet  will  serve  to  maintain 
steerage  way  so  that  the  direction  can 
be  easily  and  quickly  controlled.  Inas- 
much as  the  propeller  remains  in  its 
go-ahead  position  until  after  the  motor 
has  been  throttled,  the  clutch  or  blades 
can  be  set  to  neutral  or  the  reverse 
thrown  in  with  no  danger  that  the  power 
will  be  lost  through  the  stalling  of  the 
engine.  Furthermore,  the  load  can  be 
thrown  off  without  undue  racing  on  the 
part  of  the  motor,  and  under  proper 
conditions,  the  throttle  or  spark  levers 
need  not  again  be  touched  until  after 
the  landing  has  been  made.  The  man 
who  fails  to  slow  down  his  motor  in 
time  before  making  a  landing  will  find 
that  he  must  continually  manipulate  the 
throttle  and  spark  levers  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate the  power  to  the  varying 
changes  in  the  load  imposed  by  the  sud- 
den reversals  necessitated;  and  it  may 
well  be  imagined  that  he  will  have  his 
hands  full  and  that  his  time  will  be 
the  more  limited  on  account  of  the 
greater  speed  at  which  he  approaches 
the  landing. 

Although  the  motor  should  be  slowed 
down  to  the  point  where  it  will  not  race 
when  relieved  of  the  load,  the  propeller 
should  be  kept  in  the  go-ahead  position 
until  the  boat  is  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
pier.  If  feathering  blades  are  changed 
to  a  reverse  pitch  while  the  boat  is  still 
moving  forward  the  bow  will  be  thrown 
around  in  the  wrong  direction.  The 
blades,  however,  may  be  set  to  within  a 
notch  or  so  ahead  of  neutral  without  any 
interference  with  the  rudder.  After  the 
motor  has  been  throttled,  the  landing 
should  be  approached  at  an  angle  of 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  degrees.  When 
within  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  of  the  point 


at  which  it  is  desired  to  land,  the  rud- 
der should  be  thrown  over  to  turn  the 
boat  away  from  the  pier  so  that  the  side 
of  the  boat  will  be  brought  parallel  with 
the  landing.  As  soon  as  the  rudder  has 
been  thus  turned,  the  clutch  should  be 
thrown  out  or  the  blades  set  to  neutral. 
If  feathering  blades  are  used,  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  turn  the  rudder 
before  the  propeller  is  set  to  neutral 
pitch,  for  otherwise"  the  boat  will  turn 
into  the  pier  instead  of  away  from  it. 
While  a  boat  provided  with  a  clutch 
can  be  steered  in  calm  water  after  the 
clutch  has  been  disengaged,  it  is  well 
to  accustom  oneself  to  turn  the  rudder 
before  the  power  is  thrown  off,  for  the 
craft  can  then  be  controlled  more  easily 
when  landing  in  rough  water  or  a  swift 
current. 

How  to   Use  the  Reverse 

When  the  boat  has  reached  a  point 
nearly  opposite  the  portion  of  the  pier 
at  which  it  is  desired  to  land,  the  re- 
verse should  be  applied.  This  will  in- 
crease the  swing  of  the  boat  until  the 
momentum  is  overcome  and  the  hull 
starts  in  the  opposite  direction.  If  the 
landing  has  been  conducted  properly, 
however,  it  should  not  be  necessary  to 
reverse  the  direction  in  which  the  boat 
is  moving,  and  the  reversal  of  the  blades 
or  propeller  is  only  to  bring  the  boat  to 
an  absolute  stop  without  the  necessity  of 
waiting  for  its  momentum  to  die  down. 
Consequently  the  tendency  of  the  reverse 
to  increase  the  swing  of  the  boat  may  be 
used  to  good  advantage  to  bring  the 
hull  in  a  line  parallel  with  the  pier  by 
enabling  a  sharper  turn  to  be  made.  But 
\i  the  boat  has  turned  sufficiently  before 
the  momentum  has  died  down,  the  rud- 
der should  be  moved  quickly  beyond  the 
center  to  the  opposite  angle  in  order  to 
overcome  the  tendency  of  the  reverse  to 
continue  the  swing.  This  will  serve  to 
hold  the  boat  in  a  line  parallel  with  the 
pier,  and  when  the  reverse  has  served  to 
check  the  forward  motion  entirely  the 
clutch  or  blades  may  be  placed  at  neu- 
tral. When  it  is  certain  that  the  boat 
is  stopped  in  the  proper  position,  the 
motor  may  be  shut  off,  although  in  the 
case  of  a  strong  wind,  tide  or  current,  it 
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is  better  to  make  fast  to  the  pier  before 
dispensing  with  the  power. 

By  throwing  in  the  reverse  and  the 
go-ahead  alternately  the  boat  may  be 
made  to  "siddle"  sideways  until  the  gap 
between  the  hull  and  the  pier  is  entirely 
closed  and  the  passengers  may  be  landed 
easily.  The  power,  in  this  case,  should 
not  be  applied  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  to  cause  the  boat  to  move  forward 
or  backward  perceptibly,  and  therefore 
the  craft  will  remain  pointed  in  the 
proper  direction. 

Inasmuch  as  many  boats  will  not  steer 
easily  on  the  reverse,  it  is  far  better  to 
land  short  of  the  desired  point  than  to 
"overreach"  it  and  to  be  forced  to  back 
up.  Even  the  most  easily  handled  craft 
must  move  an  appreciable  distance  be- 
fore she  will  answer  her  helm  on  the  re- 
verse, and  therefore,  in  case  of  a  false 
attempt,  it  is  generally  advisable  to 
swing  around  on  the  go-ahead  and  renew 
the  attempt  to  land. 

Unusual  caution  and  conservatism 
should  be  exercised  when  making  land- 
ings in  a  strong  tide,  current  or  wind. 
As  a  rule,  the  current  or  tide  will  affect 
the  boat  more  than  will  the  wind,  al- 
though a  craft  having  a  cabin  or  a  heavy 
canopy  top  is  exceedingly  susceptible  to 
the  force  of  the  prevailing  wind  when- 
ever the  power  of  the  engine  has  been 
reduced  to  bare  steerage  way.  When- 
ever any  of  these  three  forces  are  di- 
rected toward  the  point  at  which  the 
landing  is  to  be  made,  the  operator 
should  manipulate  his  craft  as  though 
the  pier  extended  much  farther  out  into 
the  water  than  is  actually  the  case,  for 
he  will  find  that  the  current,  tide  or 
wind  will  give  a  side  motion  to  the  boat 
that,  under  the  proper  conditions,  can  be 
used  to  aid  him  in  making  his  landing. 
If  the  water  or  wind  moves  away  from 
the  pier,  the  opposite  tactics  should  be 
followed,  and  it  is  only  under  this  con- 
dition that  the  novice  will  find  safety  in 
aiming  at  the  exact  spot  at  which  he 
wishes  to  land. 

If  the  wind  is  blowing  or  the  current 
or  tide  is  flowing  in  a  line  with  the  pier, 
the  landing  should  be  made  against  these 
elements.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  to 
make  a  satisfactory  landing  when  the 
boat  is  moving  in  the  same  direction  as 


the  current  or  wind,  but  nine  times  out 
of  ten  the  reverse  will  be  called  upon 
to  do  so  much  work  in  overcoming  both 
the  momentum  of  the  boat  and  the  force 
of  the  moving  wind  or  water  that  the 
craft  will  be  swung  out  of  a  line  with 
the  pier.  When  this  happens,  the  water 
or  wind  will  probably  catch  the  stern 
and  swing  it  around  until  the  bow  is 
headed  upstream  or  into  the  wind,  in  the 
same  position  as  though  the  proper  land- 
ing had  been  attempted  in  the  first  place. 
When  landing  with  the  bow  headed  into 
the  current  or  wind,  the  force  of  these 
elements  can  be  used  to  help  check  the 
momentum  of  the  boat  and  thus  supple- 
ment the  reverse. 

Have   Your  Line  Ready 

When  landing  against  the  current  or 
wind,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
bow  is  the  first  portion  of  the  boat  to  be 
secured  to  the  pier.  If  the  pier  is  caught 
by  the  boathook  from  the  stern  of  the 
craft,  or  if  the  stern  line  is  attached 
without  first  securing  that  at  the  bow, 
the  current  or  wind  will  catch  the  free 
bow  and  will  swing  the  boat  around  in 
the  opposite  direction,  and  the  landing 
will  be  about  as  picturesque  and  effect- 
ive as  though  it  had  been  made  stern 
first. 

Far  from  complicating  motor  boat  op- 
eration, the  observation  of  the  few  ruLes 
given  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  will 
simplify  the  handling  of  any  power 
craft,  and  will  reduce  almost  to  a  cer- 
tainty the  otherwise  problematical  be- 
havior of  a  boat  under  the  different  con- 
ditions of  wind,  weather  and  current. 
Even  the  man  whose  boat  is  only  run 
on  small  bodies  of  water  which,  it  would 
seem,  were  never  subjected  to  the  dis- 
turbances of  the  elements,  may  well 
profit  by  the  study  of  rules  governing 
rough-weather  navigation,  for  it  is  the 
choppy  waves,  formed  when  a  strong 
wind  has  a  restricted  sweep  over  a  small 
open  space,  that  constitute  some  of  the 
most  serious  problems  of  motor  boat  run- 
ning; and  even  a  canal  or  most  thor- 
oughly protected  lake  or  stream  is  not 
entirely  exempt  from  the  external  and 
internal  agitation  to  which  the  larger 
bodies  of  water  are  heir. 


OUR  VANISHING  WILD  LIFE 

The  Peril  of  a  Birdless  and  Gameless  Future  Which  Menaces 
the  North  American  Continent,  Portrayed  in  a  Startlingly  Con- 
vincing Manner  by  Dr.  Hornadayfs  New  Book. 


<1HE  writing  of  this  book 
has  taught  me  many 
things.  Beyond  question 
we  are  exterminating  our 
finest  species  of  mam- 
-**•  mals,  birds  and  fishes  ac- 

cording to  law."  The  fact  that  Dr. 
Hornaday  should  choose  so  to  begin  his 
new  book,  Our  Vanishing  Wild  Life, 
is  as  scathing  a  comment  as  could  be 
imagined  on  our  wasteful,  shameful  neg- 
lect of  wild  life.  Dr.  Hornaday  as- 
sembles the  evidence,  indicts  and  con- 
victs and  sentences  the  criminals,  and,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  points  out  the 
remedy.  It  is  rather  appalling,  for  ex- 
ample, to  discover  that  in  a  little  over 
half  a  century  eleven  species  of  birds 
on  the  North  American  continent  and 
adjacent  islands  have  become  extinct. 
This  means  that  no  specimens  have 
been  seen  in  a  wild  state  in  a  number 
of  years,  and  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
none  remain. 

Here  are  their  names:  the  great  auk, 
the  Labrador  duck,  Pallas  cormorant, 
passenger  pigeon,  Eskimo  curlew,  Cu- 
ban tricolor  macaw,  Gosse's  macaw, 
Guadaloupe  macaw,  yellow-winged  green 
parrot,  purple  Guadaloupe  parrakeet, 
Carolina  parrakeet.  The  last-named 
was  the  only  member  of  its  order  that 
ranged  in  the  United  States  during  our 
own  times. 

The  fate  of  the  passenger  pigeon  is, 
of  course,  the  one  most  striking.  Dr. 
Hornaday  points  out  that  these  birds 
were  killed  literally  by  the  millions. 
In  one  year  from  the  town  of  Hartford, 
Michigan,  three  carloads  of  dead  birds 
were   shipped   to   market   each   day   for 
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forty  days,  or  a  total  of  8,880,000  birds. 
Another  Michigan  town  marketed  15,- 
840,000  in  two  years.  These  are  only 
pin  spots  on  the  wild  pigeon  map  of 
those  days.  Every  nesting  place  was  a 
slaughter-house  and  every  roost  was  a 
shambles.  Countless  as  the  numbers  of 
the  pigeons  were,  they  could  not  prevail 
against  their  enemies  of  that  time. 

For  those  species  that  are  gone  it  is 
too  late  to  do  anything  but  express  re- 
gret. We  have  learned  too  late  that  a 
form  of  life,  once  exterminated,  cannot 
be  restored.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Dr. 
Hornaday's  warning  in  the  case  of  the 
species  that  stand  on  the  verge  of  obliv- 
ion will  have  good  results.  Only  a  few 
of  the  whooping  crane,  America's  best 
representative  of  that  beautiful  order, 
remain,  and  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the 
trumpeter  swan,  American  flamingo, 
scarlet  ibis,  and  so  on  through  a  list  of 
some  twenty  or  twenty-five  species. 

Prominent  among  these  is  our  old 
friend,  the  pinnated  grouse,  which  we 
knew  in  our  youth  as  the  prairie  chicken. 
It  was  only  yesterday  that  the  prairies 
of  the  Western  and  Middle  Western 
States  fairly  swarmed  with  this  beauti- 
ful bird.  To-day  its  call  rarely  sounds 
on  the  early  morning  air,  as  in  the  old 
days.  To-morrow,  unless  sportsmen 
take  thought,  it  will  be  only  a  specimen 
in  the  museum  or,  at  best,  a  resident  of 
the  zoological  park. 

Many  of  the  birds  in  this  list  count 
as  their  worst  enemies,  not  the  man  with 
the  gun  alone,  but  the  woman  with  the 
hat.  The  art  of  millinery  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  beautiful  birds  seem  to  be 
irreconcilably  inconsistent.  Our  hope  is 
that  we  have  bestirred  ourselves  in  time 
in  this  country  to  save  the  American 
egret,    the   flamingo,    the   ibis,   and    the 
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spoonbill — all  four  have  been  the  vic- 
tims of  the  plume  hunters,  who  found 
their  greatest  markets  in  London  and 
New  York.  The  latter  is  now  closed 
save  for  the  plumes  of  birds  not  native 
to  this  country.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
before  long  our  protection  will  be  ex- 
tended to  all  birds  everywhere  and  that 
the  women  of  the  world  will  cease  their 
subsidy  of  murder. 

The  Slaughter  of  the  Wood  Duck 

One  species  of  bird  that  has  been  long 
regarded  in  many  States  as  a  game  bird 
deserves  special  consideration  in  the 
numbers  named  by  Dr.  Hornaday.  This 
is  the  wood  duck.  Fifteen  States  still 
permit  this  beautiful  bird  to  be  killed 
through  seasons  usually  from  five  to  six 
months  in  length.  Eight  States  have 
enacted  long  closed  season  laws  and 
should  be  named  in  recognition  of  their 
so  doing:  Connecticut,  Maine,  Massa- 
chusetts, New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Vermont,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. There  are  other  States  which  do 
not  protect  the  wood  duck  for  the  rea- 
son that  they  do  not  produce  any,  and 
the  fifteen  referred  to  above,  unless  their 
legislatures  and  sportsmen  soon  awaken 
to  the  necessity  of  action,  will  be  in  the 
same    unenviable    position    before    long. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  at  length  all 
of  the  evidence  that  Dr.  Hornaday  as- 
sembles. The  case  is  complete  as  he 
presents  it,  and  covers  mammals  as  well 
as  birds.  We  have  chosen  here  to  con- 
fine our  attention  to  our  own  continent, 
more  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  the 
way,  if  possible,  to  the  necessity  of  ac- 
tion by  us  here  and  now.  Among  our 
mammals  we  have  completely  extermi- 
nated the  Arizona  elk ;  and  the  West  In- 
dia seal,  the  California  elephant  seal, 
and  the  California  grizzly  bear  are  fast 
going.  For  all  practical  purposes  the 
mountain  goat,  the  big  horn,  and  the 
prong-horned  antelope  are  no  longer  fair 
game  within  our  borders,  save  for  the 
first  two  in  Alaska.  The  bison  no  lon- 
ger exists  in  a  wild  state,  although 
specimens  in  parks  will  doubtless  remain 
for  a  long  time  to  remind  us  of  the  great 
herds  that  once  roamed  the  plains. 

So  much   for  the  situation   in   brief. 


Now  as  to  the  remedies.  First  and  fore- 
most, market-hunting  should  be  abso- 
lutely prohibited  in  every  State  in  the 
Union.  The  time  is  past  when  game 
birds  and  animals  should  be  regarded  as 
objects  of  food  save  in  the  camp,  and 
then  only  within  strict  bag  limits.  "The 
Diary  of  a  Market  Hunter,"  published 
in  the  present  number  of  this  maga- 
zine, gives  a  slight  hint  of  the  devasta- 
tion wrought  by  this  species  of  butcher, 
and  the  day  of  his  tribe  and  his  kind 
has  not  yet  passed  from  among  us. 

Where  Extermination  Is  Most  Rife  at 
Present 

The  swamps  of  Louisiana  and  the 
sunken  lands  of  Arkansas,  to  mention 
two  sections  that  leap  to  the  mind,  still 
see  birds  slaughtered  every  year,  literally 
by  thousands.  In  the  shooting  season 
of  1909  and  1910  nearly  6,000,000 
game  birds  were  killed  in  the  single 
State  of  Louisiana.  This  is  according 
to  the  record  of  the  State  Game  Com- 
mission of  that  State,  and  is  probably 
under,  rather  than  above,  the  fact.  In 
addition,  over  two  and  a  half  million 
game  and  fur-bearing  mammals  were 
slaughtered  during  the  same  season,  mak- 
ing a  total  record  of  over  8,300,000. 
This  is  an  exhibit  for  a  single  State, 
and  that  State  the  last  stand  for  the 
great  flights  of  wild  fowl  that  once 
dotted  the  skies  of  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley  in   the   spring   and   fall   migrations. 

Market-hunters  of  Louisiana  are  still 
active,  and  will  continue  so  until  strict 
legislation  puts  them  rigidly  under  the 
ban.  The  passing  of  the  Bayne  bill, 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  game  birds  in  New 
York  State,  has  already  had  its  effect,  as 
shown  in  the  decreased  shooting  all 
along  the  Atlantic  Coast  in  the  last  two 
seasons.  It  is  estimated  that  the  num- 
ber of  birds  killed  on  the  Currituck 
Sound  last  fall  was  at  least  fifty  per  cent 
less  than  in  previous  years,  and  a  similar 
condition  prevailed  on  the  Great  South 
Bay  on  Long  Island. 

The  habits  of  the  market-hunter  are 
hard  to  break.  The  writer  of  this  re- 
view had  the  doubtful  pleasure  last  fall 
of  seeing  the  fruit  of  one  day's  shooting 
carried  away  from  the  dock  of  a  Great 
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South  Bay  town  in  a  wheelbarrow — 
nominally,  and  under  the  law,  the  result 
of  two  men  shooting.  The  work  had 
actually  been  done  by  one  gun  in  a  bat- 
tery in  the  middle  of  the  bay,  the  second 
gun  being  represented  by  a  battery  tend- 
er in  a  rowboat  to  pick  up  the  dead  birds 
as  they  drifted  down.  The  letter  of 
the  law  is  good,  but  only  half  the  work 
will  be  done  until  sportsmen  apply  also 
its  spirit. 

There  remains  the  important  and  vex- 
ing question  of  local  enforcement.  So 
long  as  the  State  game  wardens  and 
other  local  deputies  are  political  ap- 
pointees, so  long  will  we  have  lax  ad- 
ministration. The  case  of  one  Colorado 
warden  comes  to  mind,  who  accepted 
the  appointment  on  the  express  stipula- 
tion that  he  should  not  be  required  to 
arrest  any  of  his  friends  who  might  de- 
sire to  take  a  deer  out  of  season.  The 
condition  so  naively  exacted  by  this  war- 
den is  unquestionably  the  tacit  basis  on 
which  the  law  is  administered  in  hun- 
dreds of  counties  throughout  the  game 
States. 


There  is  one  specious  argument  of  the 
undiscriminating  hunter  that  should  be 
smashed  and  smashed  hard  by  every  real 
friend  of  game.  This  is  that  the  game 
is  public  property  and  therefore  should 
be  free  to  be  taken  by  any  one  who 
desires.  The  conclusion  doesn't  follow 
from  the  premise.  Rather  the  argument 
is  that  because  the  game  is  public  prop- 
erty it  may  not  be  taken  by  any  one  who 
desires.  Otherwise,  the  hypothesis  of 
public  property  is  a  mere  fiction.  This 
sounds  like  an  elementary,  almost  un- 
necessary, truism,  but  that  its  statement 
is  not  unnecessary  can  be  demonstrated 
by  five  minutes'  conversation  with  the 
natives  of  almost  any  game  bird  or  game 
animal  section  of  this  country. 

We  have  chosen  to  summarize  and 
present  arguments  rather  than  to  praise 
Dr.  Hornaday  for  the  work  that  he  has 
done.  In  such  a  case  praise  is  unneces- 
sary and  undesired;  his  position  is  too 
high  and  his  prestige  too  great  among 
the  lovers  of  wild  life  to  need  any  com- 
mendation of  ours,  and  his  book  is  en- 
tirely worthy  of  its  author. 
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THE   FIGHTING   CHANCE 

FRANK  CHANCE  will  manage 
the  Yankees  this  year.  This  state- 
ment is  not  offered  as  news.  The 
only  man  who  doesn't  know  it  already 
is  a  deaf  and  dumb  Fuegian  who  can't 
read.  The  fact,  however,  is  both  a 
hope  and  a  prophecy.  The  Yankees 
have  been  the  football  of  Fate  for  several 
years  now.  Chance,  if  anyone,  is  the 
man  to  sing  to  the  rest  of  the  American 
League  teams  that  famous  classic 
" You've  got  to  -quit  kickin'  my  team 
aroun'." 

THE  WAY  THEY  TAKE  IT 

OUR  English  friend,  Golf  Illus- 
trated, is  responsible  for  this  in- 
teresting summary  of  certain  na- 
tional characteristics  in  sport:  "A 
Scotchman  does  not  like  to  be  beaten. 
An  Englishman  likes  best  to  beat  a 
Scotchman.  A  Welshman  does  not  mind 
being  beaten  unless  he  has  something  on 
it.  An  Irishman  plays  for  the  fun  of  the 
thing,  and  a  Frenchman  will  never  ad- 
mit he  is  beaten."  We  are  grateful  to 
our  transatlantic  cousins  for  not  sub- 
stituting for  "Frenchman"  another  na- 
tionality that  might  have  occurred  to 
them.     Or  they  might  have  added,  "An 

doesn't  mind  being  beaten  except 

by  an  Englishman." 

THE  VALUE   OF  THE  BIRDS 

DR.  WILLIAM  T.  HORNA- 
DAY  is  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  insect  pests  in  the 
United  States  destroy  annually  property 
to  the  value  of  $420,100,000.  The  fig- 
ures may  be  a  little  out  either  way.  For 
purposes  of  argument  we  might  drop  the 


Odd  millions.  Four  hundred  million 
dollars  is  still  a  sizable  sum — more,  prob- 
ably, than  most  of  us  have  seen  for  some 
time. 

The  significant  fact  is  that  this  in- 
crease in  insect  activity  has  been  con- 
temporaneous with  a  tremendous  de- 
crease in  bird  life.  We  are  all  in  the 
mess  together.  For  years  we  have  tol- 
erated the  boy  with  his  cheap  gun  and 
the  immigrant  and  negro  to  whom  robin 
potpie  was  a  much  sought  delicacy. 
"Who  cares  for  a  few  birds,"  said  the 
farmer — particularly  as  they  ate  his 
cherries  and  some  of  them  were  sus- 
pected of  pecking  holes  in  his  ripening 
apples. 

What  he  didn't  know  was  that  the 
robins  and  catbirds  and  bluejays  and  all 
their  fellow  citizens  were  most  efficient 
policemen,  constantly  patrolling  their 
beats  on  the  lookout  for  Messrs.  Cur- 
culio,  Codling  Moth  and  all  the  rest 
of  their  nefarious  tribe.  The  friends  of 
the  birds  have  been  too  long  held  at 
low  value  as  weak  sentimentalists.  A 
good  part  of  four  hundred  odd  millions 
a  year  is  the  price  we  pay  for  this  mis- 
take in  judgment. 

There  was  an  old  rhyme  that  appeared 
in  a  first  reader  of  an  earlier  generation 
in  which  the  beauties  of  the  birds  were 
extolled  in  easy  words  and  simple  meter. 
The  last  line  was  prophetic — "For  earth 
would  be  a  dreary  place  if  it  were  not 
for  these."  The  prophecy  is  on  the 
verge  of  realization,  unless  we  bestir 
ourselves  promptly. 

The  McLean  Bill,  which  had  passed 
the  Senate  and  was  before  the  House 
when  this  note  was  written,  promises 
Federal  protection  of  all  migratory  in- 
sectivorous birds.     With   the  legal   im- 
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plications  and  relations  of  this  measure 
we  have  no  concern  at  this  time.  Nor 
are  we  at  all  disturbed  over  the  diffi- 
culties of  administering  such  a  law.  The 
important  point  is  that  we  are  at  last 
in  a  fair  way  to  wake  up.  Let  us  hope 
it  is  not  too  late. 

AN  AMERICAN  HUNTER 

ANOTHER  American  sportsman 
is  now  in  British  East  Africa  to 
try  his  luck  with  big  game.  This 
is  Charles  Cottar,  of  Oklahoma.  Al- 
though Mr.  Cottar  will  do  a  certain 
amount  of  shooting,  his  main  object  is 
photography.  Also  he  is  a  firm  believer 
in  the  American  policy  of  small  and 
simple  outfits.  Mules,  not  blacks,  will 
do  the  bulk  of  his  packing  on  the  theory 
that  half  the  load  of  an  ordinary  black 
packer  consists  of  food  which  he  himself 
will  eat,  while  a  mule  can  rustle  for 
himself.  Mr.  Cottar  is  a  believer  in 
the  small  caliber  gun,  even  for  big  game. 
Possibly  here  is  the  man  who  will  do 
the  really  new  thing  in  this  much  ex- 
ploited hunting  field. 

THE    RIFLEMEN    OF   TO-MORROW 

DOWN  to  the  present  generation 
the  riflemen  of  this  nation  have 
come  primarily  from  the  coun- 
try districts.  The  pioneer  with  his  long- 
barreled  rifle  with  the  curved  stock  is 
a  familiar  figure  in  colonial  history  and 
fiction.  But  after  him  came  a  long 
procession  of  men  who  were  farmers  by 
occupation  but  riflemen  by  use  and  lik- 
ing. Game  was  still  plentiful  enough 
to  provide  targets  and  there  were  shoot- 
ing matches  galore.  That  was  in  the 
youth  of  men  not  yet  old.  In  certain 
more  remote  parts  of  the  country  the 
old  conditions  still  remain  in  part,  but 
the  farmer  boy  is  no  longer  the  sharp- 
shooter in  embryo. 

It  is  to  the  cities  that  the  volunteer 
army  of  to-day  and  to-morrow  must  look 
for  its  expert  riflemen.  Schoolboys  in 
New  York  City  are  making  scores  that 
many  a  private  of  the  regulars  might 
well  envy  and  many  more  are  acquiring 
at  least  a  familiarity  with  the  military 
arm  that  will  stand  the  country  in  good 
stead  in  time  of  need.     We  mourn  the 


passing  of  Leatherstocking  and  his 
worthy  followers,  but  under  modern 
conditions  Willie  Smith,  with  his  rec- 
ord of  possibles  and  his  modern  knowl- 
edge of  action,  range,  windage,  eleva- 
tion, etc.,  has  in  him  the  makings  of  a 
better  volunteer  soldier  than  the  world 
has  ever  yet  seen. 

THORPE    NOT   AN    AMATEUR 

THE  most  surprising  and  annoying 
piece  of  news  that  the  athletic 
world  has  heard  in  a  long  time 
is  James  Thorpe's  confession  of  pro- 
fessionalism. We  say  annoyance  advis- 
edly, as  any  deeper  feelings  are  the  pe- 
culiar property  of  Mr.  Thorpe.  The 
facts  are  simple.  In  the  summer  of 
1909  and  again  in  1910  he  played  base- 
ball for  pay  at  Rocky  Mount  and  Fay- 
etteville,  N.  C.  We  are  bound  to  believe 
Mr.  Thorpe's  statement  that  he  offended 
in  all  innocence  and  ignorance.  What 
annoys  and  surprises  most  of  us  is  that 
there  should  be  any  one  in  the  country 
old  enough  and  with  brains  enough  to 
play  professional  baseball  who  does  not 
realize  that  so  to  play  deprives  him,  at 
once  and  automatically,  of  his  amateur 
standing  under  the  rules  of  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Union. 

Our  conditions  as  to  amateurism  in 
this  country  are  possibly  in  need  of  re- 
vision in  some  respects,  but  on  this  point 
of  professional  baseball  they  are  cer- 
tainly clear  enough.  Summer  baseball 
has,  of  course,  long  been  a  bone  of  con- 
tention, but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
there  can  be  any  real  argument  over  the 
matter.  Possibly  a  strict  enforcement 
of  the  rule  against  it  may  work  occa- 
sional incidental  hardship,  but  where 
else  is  it  possible  to  draw  the  line?  A 
man  can  hardly  be  both  a  professional 
and  an  amateur.  He  must  be  altogeth- 
er one  or  the  other.  Nor  can  he  be  a 
professional  in  one  sport  or  place  ift 
summer  and  an  amateur  in  another  sport 
or  place  in  winter. 

For  our  part  we  should  like  to  see 
summer  baseball  placed  under  the  ban  in 
every  college  in  the  country.  Had  this 
issue  been  presented  fairly  and  met 
squarely  when  it  first  became  urgent, 
beyond  a  doubt  James  Thorpe  would 
still  be  a  bona  fide  amateur. 
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THAT  SAVAGE  PANTHER 

A  MEMPHIS  contemporary  chron- 
icles the  exploits  of  a  panther  that 
has  been  terrorizing  the  citizens 
of  a  certain  county  in  Arkansas.  One 
man  was  used  by  the  beast  as  a  landing 
for  a  running  broad  jump,  the  take-off 
for  which  was  the  branches  of  a  tree 
along  the  road.  Our  newspaper  author- 
ity declares  that  only  the  fact  that  "all 
wild  animals  in  the  woods  this  year  are 
well  fed  and  fat  saved  the  man  from 
greater  harm." 

Moral:  If  you  would  hunt  panthers 
in  safety,  hunt  only  fat  ones. 

The  same  panther  made  a  bluff  at  at- 
tacking another  night  traveler  but  took 
to  his  heels  when  a  lantern  was  swung 
at  him.  The  panthers  of  Arkansas  are 
apparently  of  uncertain  temper  and 
changeable  intentions. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  scoff  at  the  legend 
of  the  terrible  panther,  but  we  are  re- 
minded of  the  Florida  "cracker"  who 
said  that  the  best  way  to  kill  a  "painter" 
was  to  chase  him  around  a  tree  with  a 
stick  till  he  died  of  heart  failure. 

IS  HE  RIGHT? 

THE  superintendent  of  the  Naval 
Academy  has  abolished  distance 
running  for  the  midshipmen. 
Personally,  we  have  always  doubted  the 
advisability  of  teaching  running  at  either 
West  Point  or  Annapolis.  But  the  rea- 
sons given  at  Annapolis,  viz.,  the  harm- 
fulness  of  distance  races,  do  not  seem 
to  us  adequate.  Strain  there  is,  of 
course,  but  it  is  to  be  gravely  doubted  if 
it  is  any  greater  than  in  the  sprints,  and 
under  normal  conditions  not  as  great. 
Furthermore,  cross  country  running  is  a 
sport  in  which  a  moderate  degree  of 
excellence  can  be  obtained  with  less  in- 
nate ability  than  in  any  of  the  short  dis- 
tances. If  this  is  doubted,  witness  John 
Moakley's  success  at  Cornell  and  the  re- 
cent progress  at  Harvard  under  the 
coaching  of  Shrubb. 

GAME  IN   THE  NORTHWEST 

NO    explanation    is    necessary    for 
printing    this    letter    from    Mr. 
Oda    Thomas,    of   Twin    Falls, 
Idaho.      It   makes   its  own   appeal   and 
carries  its  own  lesson : 


"The  study  and  preservation  of  our 
fast  disappearing  game  animals  and  birds 
is  one  that  is  full  of  interest.  The 
passing  years  have  pushed  them  farther 
and  farther  to  the  outer  rim  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  devastation  wrought  to  the 
herds  and  flocks  of  our  country  by  mar- 
ket hunters  and  greedy  individuals  is  re- 
ducing them  in  number  so  rapidly  that 
within  a  few  years  very  little  good  hunt- 
ing can  be  found  in  the  United  States 
outside  of  private  and  protected  pre- 
serves. 

"One  still  finds  in  Idaho,  Oregon  and 
Washington  plenty  of  light  and  heavy 
shooting — an  assortment  and  variety  not 
easily  found  in  any  other  state,  East  or 
West.  We  have  anything  on  the  list 
from  quail  and  pheasant  up  to  deer,  bear, 
elk  and  moose. 

"Elk  are  driven  down  in  vast  num- 
.bers  out  of  Yellowstone  Park  into  Idaho 
by  the  heavy  snows  and  blizzards  about 
the  last  of  November.  The  soldiers 
have  been  riding  a  line  on  the  elk  this 
fall  endeavoring  to  prevent  them  drift- 
ing out  of  the  Park.  They  take  a  course 
and  ride  all  day,  firing  their  guns  al- 
most constantly  in  an  effort  to  turn  and 
frighten  the  elk  back  into  the  Park 
where  they  are  protected  by  the  gov- 
ernment. 

"Sportsmen  and  outing  lovers  who 
like  a  few  weeks  every  year  with  the 
gun  and  rod  among  the  hills  and  valleys 
of  our  country  could  establish  easily  and 
cheaply  an  ideal  and  permanent  game 
preserve  and  hunting  ranch  in  the 
Northwest  that  would  be  accessible  to 
railroad  and  automobile.  My  idea 
would  be  to  buy  some  land  in  a  little 
valley  near  the  foothills  where  game  and 
fish  are  plentiful  and  where  forage  crops 
can  be  raised,  stock  the  ranch  with  cat- 
tle and  make  it  self-supporting  and  a 
paying  proposition  nearly  from  the  start. 
The  fire  range  on  the  outside  would 
keep  the  stock  during  spring,  summer 
and  fall  and  during  the  winter  months 
they  could  be  easily  driven  in  and  fed  at 
home. 

"The  owners  or  stockholders  could 
safely  promise  themselves  that  when  the 
hard-earned  respite  comes,  instead  of 
sacrificing  the  precious  hours  and  days 
of  freedom  at  the  gaudy  altars  of  Mam- 
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mon,  they  will  turn  their  faces  toward 
the  joyous  region  among  the  mountains 
of  the  Northwest,  where  the  pure,  brac- 
ing atmosphere  of  higher  altitudes  will 
make  them  forget  the  cares  and  troubles 
that  beset  the  haunts  of  men. 

"After  a  few  weeks  in  the  open  they 
will  return  to  their  offices  and  work 
with  renewed  vigor,  with  pleasant  mem- 
ories of  exhilarating  climbs  or  of  peace- 
ful hours  spent  in  sparkling  trout 
streams  and  with  the  scent  of  broiled 
pheasant  and  fried  bear  steak  still  in 
their  nostrils. 

"The  beauties  of  the  country  exert  a 
strong  fascination  over  all  who  have  seen 
it  and  they  invariably  leave  it  with  re- 
gret and  with   the  longing  to   return." 

GOOD  FOR  VERMONT! 

AS  a  result  of  the  activities  of  War- 
wick S.  Carpenter,  a  Vermonter 
by  birth  and  a  contributor  to  this 
magazine,  the  Green  Mountain  State  is 
by  way  of  taking  a  long  step  forward  in 
the  direction  of  control  of  natural  and 
artificial  waters  throughout  the  state.  A 
bill  proposed  by  Mr.  Carpenter  promises 
that  in  future  all  streams,  rivers,  lakes 
and  ponds  artificially  created,  ownership 
or  control  of  which  is  vested  in  any  cor- 
poration, shall  be  public  waters,  open 
to  the  public  on  the  same  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  any  of  the  natural  public  wa- 


ters throughout  the  state.  The  immedi- 
ate occasion  for  the  introduction  of  this 
bill  was  the  granting  of  a  charter  to  a 
light  and  power  company  under  which 
the  company  was  empowered  to  grant 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  lake  to  private 
individuals  and  corporations.  A  bill 
was  passed  covering  this  particular  case. 
The  general  bill  was  then  introduced 
and  sent  on  its  way  toward  passage 
which  should  forever  safeguard  the  in- 
terests and  rights  of  the  public  in  any 
waters  which  should  be  created  under 
the  right  of  eminent  domain. 

Incidentally  all  ground  to  be  so  flood- 
ed must  be  cleared  and  the  stumps  cut 
down  to  the  average  level  of  such  flow- 
age.  It  is  further  provided  that  no  nat- 
ural pond  or  lake  over  which  control 
shall  be  acquired  by  any  corporation  or 
association  shall  be  drawn  down  or  di- 
verted below  the  normal  level  of  such 
pond  or  lake. 

Another  reform  for  which  Mr.  Car- 
penter is  working  is  an  effective  patrol  of 
local  game  wardens  to  secure  a  general 
enforcement  of  the  game  laws  rather 
than  a  series  of  isolated  and  usually  un- 
impressive prosecutions.  A  thorough 
prosecution  of  such  a  policy  should  re- 
sult in  the  creation  of  a  local  sentiment 
against  violation  which  is,  after  all,  the 
only  effective  and  permanent  basis  for 
game  protection. 
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Miscellaneous 
TN  a  skating  meet  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
■*■  January  24th,  Robert  McLean  of  Chi- 
cago set  a  new  figure  for  the  half  mile,  cov- 
ering the  distance  in  1  :i6  1-5.  The  previous 
record  of  1 117  3-5  was  made  over  the  same 
course  three  years  ago  by  Edmund  Lamy  of 
Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 

First  honors  in  the  amateur  all-age  stake 
of  the  Ail-American  Field  Trials  Club  was 
awarded  to  Ruby's  Sport,  an  English  setter 
owned  by  the  Wise  Kennels  of  Richmond, 
Va.  The  trials  were  held  at  Roggers 
Springs,  Tenn.,  January  22nd.  Moring, 
owned  by  Dr.  G.  W.  Overall  of  Chicago, 
was  second  and  Babble  Brook  Joe,  entered 
by  Lewis  McGrew  of  Pittsburgh,  third. 

Yale  has  a  new  strong  man  in  the  person 
of  Frederick  Roos,  a  member  of  the  junior 
class  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  whose 
home  is  Hoboken,  N.  J.  Roos  registered  a 
total  of  2,665  points,  easily  bettering  the  fig- 
ures of  John  Reed  Kilpatrick,  the  all-around 
Yale  athlete,  who  scored  2,490  points  two 
years    ago. 

The  Solomon  Derby  for  dog  teams  from 
Nome  to  Solomon,  Alaska,  and  return,  a  dis- 
tance of  65  miles  over  the  snow  trail,  was 
won  January  26th  by  John  Johnson,  driving 
a  team  of  Siberian  wolves.  His  time  for  the 
course  was  6:01:30.  Oliver  Blatchford  came 
in  second  behind  a  team  of  Missouri  bird 
hounds  and  Alexander  Holmsom  finished  third 
with  a  mixed  team  of  malamutes  and  Mac- 
kenzie River  huskies.  The  winning  dogs 
were  formerly  owned  by  Lord  Fox  Ramsay 
and  hold  the  record  for  the  all-Alaska  sweep- 
stake race. 

By  a  score  of  8  goals  to  o,  the  Columbia 
University  soccer  team  defeated  the  newly 
formed  Anglo-South  American  club  in  a 
game  played  at  South  Field  recently. 

Squash  players  of  the  Heights  Casino, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  won  the  title  in  the  finals  of 


the  Metropolitan  League  Championship  series 
of  tournaments  January  16th.  Led  by  Josiah  O. 
Low,  winner  of  the  national  handicap,  A.  J. 
Cordier  and  Charles  N.  Bull,  Jr.,  the  Casino 
team  defeated  representatives  of  the  Har- 
vard  Club   by  a  tally  of  4  matches  to   3. 

P.  von  Boeckman  of  the  Bergen  Beach  Gun 
Club  won  the  fifth  annual  amateur  clay  bird 
championship  of  Long  Island  Sound  over  the 
traps  of  the  Manhasset  Bay  Yacht  Club  at 
Port  Washington,  L.  I.  December  26th.  His 
string  of  22,  20,  24,  24  gave  him  a  total  of 
90  points  out  of  a  possible  100. 

The  three-cushion  team  championship  of 
the  National  Inter-City  Billiard  Association 
was  won  January  30th  by  Pierre  Maupome 
of  St.  Louis,  the  score  standing  50-34  in 
favor  of  the  Westerner  after  ninety-two  inn- 
ings. 

Racquets 

rTpHE  second  half  of  the  inter-city  racquet 
*•  match  between  the  Racquet  Club  of 
New  York  and  the  Philadelphia  Racquet 
Club  resulted  in  a  tied  score.  The  New 
York  pair,  C.  C.  Pell  and  G.  M.  Heckscher, 
captured  the  first  match  from  A.  Drexel  Paul 
and  W.  Morris  Tildon  of  Philadelphia,  but 
the  visitors  evened  up  matters  in  the  second 
contest,  when  George  H.  Brooke  and  Wil- 
son Potter  won  four  games  to  one  from 
Payne  Whitney  and  Lawrence  Waterbury. 

Percy  D.  Haughton  and  Hugh  D.  Scott 
of  the  Racquet  Club  of  Boston  won  the 
National  double  racquets  championship  of  the 
United  States  on  January  26th.  by  defeating 
Quincy  A.  Shaw  and  Richmond  G.  Fearing, 
last  year's  champions,  in  a  spirited  five-game 
match,  the  scores  being  15-n,  8-15,  15-9. 
18-13,   15-12. 

An  earlier  match,  played  at  Boston  Jan- 
uary 24th,  between  Dwight  Davis  and  J. 
Wear,  representing  St.  Louis,  and  Joshua 
Crane  and  M.  B.  Bartlett  of  Boston,  resulted 
in  the  victory  of  the  St.  Louis  team  by  four 
straight  games. 
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The  New  York  racquet  team  defeated 
the  Philadelphia  representatives  in  the 
playoff  of  the  tie  for  the  inter-citv  champion- 
ship at  the  Racquet  Club  January  18th  by  a 
score  in  games  of  4  to  3.  New  York  was 
represented  by  L.  Waterbury  and  Payne 
Whitney,  while  the  Philadelphia  team  con- 
sisted of  Wilson  Potter  and  George  H. 
Brooke. 

Hockey 

HARVARD    won    her    first    match    with 
Princeton — played    at    Boston    January 
22nd — by  a  score  of  5-3. 

The  Yale  hockey  team  outclassed  the  Co- 
lumbia delegation  in  a  6-0  game  played  at 
St  Nicholas  Rink,  New  York  City,  Janu- 
ary  8th. 

After  five  minutes  of  extra  play,  the 
Princeton  seven  defeated  Yale  by  a  score  of 
7-5,  January  18th. 

Fencing 

A  TEAM  composed  of  Dr.  D.  W.  Cairns, 
R.  S.  Lyon  and  Stedman  Pitt,  repre- 
senting the  Fencers'  Club  of  New  York  City, 
won  the  junior  fencing  title  by  defeating 
representatives  of  the  New  York  Turn  Ver- 
ein  and  Columbia  University  in  a  competi- 
tion held  in  New  York  City  January  14th. 

In  the  final  bout  for  the  prize  presented  by 


Dr.  G.  M.  Hammond  of  the  New  York  Ath- 
letic Club,  W.  C.  Gifting,  representing  the 
New  Rochelle  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  scored  a  hard- 
earned  victory  after  a  three-cornered  tie  with 
Neal  Truslow  and  Taylor  Tounsend  of  the 
New  York  Fencers'  Club.  The  tournament 
was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Amateur 
Fencers'  League  of  America,  January  20th. 

Basket  Ball 

npHE    Columbia    five    defeated    Dartmouth 

■*•     at   Ithaca  January   13th,   by   a   score   of 

30-17-  1 

The  Columbia  basket  ball  team  went 
down  to  defeat  before  Princeton  in  a  game 
played  at  Princeton  January  21st.  Score, 
20-10. 

Yale  defeated  Fordham  College  by  41 
points  to  18  in  a  basket  ball  game  played  at 
New  Haven,  January  25th. 

Cornell  won  a  hard-fought  game  of  bas- 
ket ball  from  Columbia  January  17th,  with  a 
final  score  of  19-13. 

Wesleyan  defeated  New  York  University, 
28-19,  January  18th. 

Princeton  defeated  Columbia  in  basket  ball, 
the  final  score  being  35-24.  Game  played  in 
the  Columbia  University  gymnasium  Janu- 
ary 10th. 
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